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MICROPTERYX    LARV^. 
BT    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

Nearly  tliii-ty  years  ago,  in  the  "Annual"  for  1862,  there  were  pub- 
lished some  excellent  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Micropteryges, 
in  which  several  of  the  species  were  more  or  less  fully  and  accurately 
described.  Tet  the  very  excellence  of  the  beginning  then  made 
seems  to  have  acted  as  a  deterrent,  and  sent  observers  into  fresher 
fields,  so  that  little  if  anything  has  since  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
■^  of  them,  and  it  has  become  quite  time  that  a  further  chapter  in  their 
'*  history  should  be  written. 

i\      My  own  observations  extend  to  just  half-a-dozen   species  ;    but 

3  before  describing  them  individually,  I  will,  to  save  needless  repetition, 

S-say  something  of  the  general  characteristics  and  habits  of  a  Micro- 

"^pteryx  larva.     I  may  premise  that  they  are  most  easy  things  to  study, 

for,  by  removing  all  but  the  mined  leaf  from  the  spray,  the  latter  may 

^  be  kept  in  water  fresh  to  the  last,  and  so  the  whole  larval  history  from 

^  beginning  to  end  be  accurately  watched.     All  the   species   hereafter 

mentioned,  with  the   exception  of  purpurella,  lay  their  eggs  singly ; 

yet,  like  Mr.  Douglas  {op.  cit.,  p.  126),  I  have  failed  to  find  any  trace 

of  the  egg  itself,  though  I  have  carefully  sought  for  it  over  and  over 
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again,  and  in  instances  too  whei'e  the  larva  could  have  been  batched 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  That  the  egg  is  laid  at  the  point 
where  the  larva  enters  I  have  little  doubt,  but  whether  the  empty- 
shell  scales  off,  or  furnishes  the  larva  with  its  first  meal,  or  is  present 
all  the  while  and  wants  better  eyes  to  see  it,  I  cannot  say.  The  first 
explanation  may  be  the  right  one,  as  there  is  always  at  the  point  of 
entrance  some  tearing  and  contraction  of  the  cuticle,  and  even  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  leaf  when  the  mine  happens  to  start  near  the 
edge.  All  of  them  enter  from  the  under-side  ;  those  that  commence 
to  feed  very  early  in  the  year  begin  close  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  as 
this  is  the  part  the  parent  insect  can  best  reach  when  laying  her  egg 
in  the  just  opening  bud,  while  salopiella  and  Sparmannella,  that  are 
later  in  both  the  perfect  and  preparatory  stages,  enter  more  in  the 
body  of  the  leaf.  The  last-named  two  also  commence  with  a  long 
Nepticiila-\\\Q  gallery,  whereas,  in  the  others  that  enter  near  the  edge, 
the  gallery  is  so  short  and  twisting  as  practically  to  be  non-existent. 

The  larvae  grow  rapidly,  and  change  their  skins  three  times,  the 
moulting  period  being  known  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  creature  from 
the  margin  of  its  mine.  They  are  tough  skinned  larvae,  stiff  and 
clumsy  looking,  with  stout  thoracic  and  slender  abdominal  segments, 
deeply  incised  ;  and  when  in  their  mines,  where  the  details  of  their 
structure  cannot  be  ascertained,  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
certain  footless  Coleopterous  larvae,  the  resemblance  extending  even 
to  the  thread-like  form  of  the  frass.  In  the  summer  of  1888  I  found 
in  elm  leaves  deserted  mines  full  of  thread-like  frass,  which,  in  my 
then  ignoi-ance,  I  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  a  Micropteryx,  but  re- 
peated search  this  year  having  failed  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  I  am 
now  disposed  to  think  they  were  merely  the  work  of  one  of  those 
beetles,  that  are  often  abundant  on  the  elm  in  early  spring. 

But  to  return  to  our  Micropteryx.  The  head  is  very  small,  flat, 
and  pointed ;  its  posterior  lobes  are  prolonged  backwards  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  making  the  notch  at  the  back  of  the  head  very  wide 
and  deep.  This  development  of  the  lobes  is  present  in  all  mining 
larvae,  and  affords  a  powerful  leverage  to  the  muscles  that  move  the 
head  from  side  to  side,  which  is  the  movement  these  larvae  employ  in 
feeding  instead  of  the  usual  up  and  down  one  of  external  feeders. 
Segment  two  is  much  wider  than  the  head,  and  overlaps  it ;  it  is  shallow 
in  front,  and  deep  behind  where  it  joins  segment  three.  Segments  three 
and  four  are  about  as  wide  as  segment  two,  and  very  massive  ;  instead  of 
being  cylindrical  in  section,  each  is  roughly  square,  in  consequence  of  a 
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mammilla-like  development  in  the  subdorsal  and  supraventral  regions, 
each  mammilla  being  tipped  with  a  papilla,  which  can  be  protruded  or 
retracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  object  o£  this  remarkable 
configuration  is,  I  believe,  to  give  a  secure  foothold  whilst  the  animal 
is  feeding  at  the  edge  of  its  hollow  or  balloon-like  mine  ;  and  in 
support  of  this  explanation  is  the  fact,  that  a  very  similar  formation 
of  these  segments  is  present  in  at  least  one  or  two  other  Lepidopterous 
larvae,  in  which  the  conditions  are  also  similar.  The  abdominal  seg- 
ments are  cylindrical,  and  terminate  behind  in  a  fine  styliform  extremity. 
Segment  five  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  lateral  protuberances,  of  little 
or  no  use  apparently,  except  perhaps  to  serve  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  a  Micropteryx  larva,  for  the  benefit  of  the  naturalist. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  mature  larva,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion they  are  equally  true  of  the  immature  one.  In  the  former,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  the  three  thoracic  segments  are  of  equal 
width,  but  in  the  latter  or  immature  larvae  this  equality  does  not 
obtain,  segment  two  being  now  distinctly  wider  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  consequently  the  widest  segment  in  the  body.  This  pre- 
ponderance of  segment  two  is,  I  believe,  characteristic  of  all  mining 
larvae  that  form  blotches,  so  long  at  least  as  the  blotch  remains  flat, 
and  does  not  become  hollow  or  balloon-like  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blotch- 
life  is  over,  as  happens  half-way  in  the  life  of  the  Gracilariidce,  or  the 
blotch  becomes  hollow  and  capacious,  as  in  the  later  life  of  the  Litho- 
colletes,  then  segment  two  loses  its  superiority,  and  may  even  become 
narrower  than  the  following  segment.  This  being  the  principle  under- 
lying the  development  of  segment  two,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  superiority  of  segment  two  is  lost  early,  namely,  at  the  time 
of  the  second  moult,  in  those  Micropteryges  in  which  the  mine  from 
starting  near  the  edge  quickly  becomes  balloon-like,  whilst  it  is  re- 
tained up  to  and  even  beyond  the  last  moult  in  Sparmannella  and 
salopiella,  where,  from  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  the  mine 
remains  flat  and  shallow  until  the  last  few  days  of  rapid  excavation. 

I  now  come  to  the  individual  larvae,  and  will  take  together  three 
species  with  exactly  similar  habits,  that  begin  to  feed  very  early  in  the 
year,  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  before  the  birch 
leaves  are  fully  grown.  They  are  unimaculella,  semipurpurella,  and 
what  is  probably  a  new  species,  which  I  will  call  provisionally  incon- 
spicuella,  from  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  anal  wing-spot  in  the 
perfect  insect.  All  start  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with  a  short 
twisting  gallery,  that  is  soon  lost  in  the  after-formed  blotch. 
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1st  skin — whitish,  with  black  heads  and  brown  mouth  parts; 
indistinguishable  from  each  other. 

2nd  skin — all  develop  a  large  oblong  black  mark  on  both  the 
upper  and  under-sides  of  segment  two. 

3rd  skin — their  differences  now  appear:  unimaculella  develops 
its  black  abdominal  spots,  though  sometimes  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  previous  skin  ;  semipurpurella  becomes  dark  grey  ;  and 
inconspicuclla  slightly  smoky,  but  the  depth  of  the  tint  varies,  and  is 
best  recognised  in  the  shrivelled  skin  shed  at  the  next  moult. 

4th  and  last  skin — unimaculeUa^  the  black  abdominal  spots  and 
the  marks  on  segment  two  have  disappeared  ;  head  brown  with  the 
mouth  parts  darker,  but  the  posterior  margins  and  lobes  still  blackish, 
the  latter  appearing  as  a  pair  of  dark  spots  under  segment  two  ;  in 
addition  to  the  protuberances  on  segment  five  are  smaller  ones  on 
segment  six  :  semipurjntrella,  still  grey,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  previous 
skin  ;  head  also  still  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre,  which  is 
now  brown  like  the  mouth  ;  the  black  marks  on  segment  two  in  pro- 
gress of  disintegration,  and  broken  up  into  irregular  black  spots : 
inconspiciiella  whitish,  the  smoky  tint  quite  gone  ;  head  very  pale 
ochreous-brown,  with  darker  mouth  parts  ;  no  trace  of  the  black  marks 
on  segment  two,  but  in  their  place  a  slight  ochreous  tint.  In  this  skin 
it  comes  nearest  to  itmmaciihlla,  but  may  be  known,  when  in  the  mine, 
by  the  absence  of  the  pair  of  dark  spots  at  the  back  of  the  head; 
whereas,  in  the  previous  skin,  its  resemblance  was  to  semipurpurella, 
for  very  pallid  specimens  of  which  it  has,  I  suspect,  been  mistaken  by 
collectors.  The  mine  of  semipurpurella  is  browner  than  that  of  either 
of  the  others,  and  shows  only  a  very  narrow  greenish  border  at  its 
advancing  edge. 

Purpurella,  an  early  larva  like  the  foregoing,  occupying  mines 
that  differ  in  no  respect  from  theirs,  except  in  being  of  a  greener 
tint.  It  is  sometimes  solitary,  but  usually  two  or  three  are  together, 
feeding  side  by  side  in  most  brotherly  fashion.  Occasionally  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  six  in  a  mine,  but  they  were  probably  the  produce  of 
more  than  one  laying.  In  the  first  skin  it  is  greenish-white,  the  head 
watery-white,  with  just  a  tinge  of  brown  about  the  mouth.  Little 
change  takes  place  in  subsequent  moults,  and  it  remains  to  the  last  a 
very  delicate  looking  larva,  of  a  watery-white  colour  ;  with  the  head 
concolorous,  the  eye-spots  black,  and  the  mouth  pale  brown.  From 
this  absence  of  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  imperfect  way  in  which  at 
first  it  removes  the  parenchyma,  it  is   very  difficult  to  see  it  in   its 
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mine,  even  \Abeu  full  grown,  and  quite  impossible  when  young. 
Besides  the  jjrotubei'ance  on  segment  five,  it  is  furnished  with  small 
projections  on  each  of  the  other  abdominal  segments,  except  twelve 
and  thirteen,  which  give  it  a  prickly  appearance. 

I  now  come  to  a  species  on  nut  {Oon/Ius  avellana),  for  which  Mr. 
Stainton  proposes  the  name  of  Kaltenhachii.  The  moth  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  piirpurella,  and  but  for  the  longer  antennae,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  it  from  that  insect.  The  larva  is,  however,  altogether 
different.  Tt  is  an  early  species,  beginning  to  feed  before  the  nut 
leaves  are  fully  expanded,  and  sets  to  work  on  its  blotch  with  very 
little  of  a  preliminary  gallery.  The  larva  is  at  first  an  exact  copy 
of  those  of  the  unimaculeUa  group. 

1st  skin — whitish,  with  black  head.  2nd  skin — the  black  marks 
on  segment  two  appear.  3rd  skin — little  change  noticeable  ;  the  larva 
looks  rather  yellowish  in  the  mine,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  effect 
partly  of  the  colour  of  the  mine  itself,  and  partly  of  the  greenish- 
yellow  contents  of  the  intestine,  the  colour  of  the  skin  being  really 
whitish.  4th  skin — head  pale  brown,  with  darker  mouth  ;  a  slight 
tinge  of  grey,  especiall}^  posteriorly,  represents  what  remains  of  the 
black  mark  on  the  upper-side  of  segment  two,  that  on  the  under-side 
is  broken  up  into  a  pair  of  large  dark  grey  spots,  which  gives  the  larva 
the  very  same  look  that  the  dark  posterior  lobes  give  unimaculeUa. 
It  is  furnished  like  purpureUa  with  small  abdominal  projections,  but 
more  minute. 

SalopieJla  and  Sparmannella. — The  first  begins  to  mine  the  birch 
leaves  about  the  middle  of  May,  a  full  fortnight  later  than  the  early 
feeders,  which  has  allowed  the  leaves  to  acquire  their  full  size  Spar- 
manneUa  is  still  later,  and  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  June.  Each  commences  with  a  long,  narrow,  Nepticula. 
like  gallery,  wdiich,  from  the  persistence  of  the  line  of  black  frass, 
remains  permanently  visible.  This  portion  is  the  work  of  the  larva 
in  the  first  skin.  Next  comes  a  small  dark  brown  blotch,  representing 
the  second  and  third  larval  skins.  In  salopieUa  the  blotch  is  pear- 
shaped,  due  to  the  larva  turning  abruptly  round  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  :Mn  Sparmannella  it  is  rectangular,  from  the  larva  turning  off 
its  gallery  at  right  angles.  This  is  the  only  point  that  distinguishes 
their  mines,  and  trivial  though  the  difference  be,  it  is  remarkable  how 
constant  it  is.  Lastly,  and  representing  the  fourth  and  last  skin  of 
the  larva,  is  the  usual  wide  spreading  mine  of  a  Micropteryx,  which 
often  surroiuids  and  encloses  the  primary  blotch  ;  yet  the  latter  being 
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of  a  much  darker  colour  remains  clearly  mapped  out,  and  will  generally 
serve,  long  after  the  larva  has  left,  to  determine  to  which  species  the 
mine  belongs. 

Larva  of  salopiella  :  1st  skin — whitish,  with  black  head.  2nd 
skin — slightly  grey  or  smoky  ;  head  black  ;  the  usual  black  marks  on 
second  segment  appear,  as  well  as  a  series  of  large  square-shaped  grey 
marks  on  the  under-side  of  the  other  segments,  except  thirteen.  In 
the  mine  it  looks  nearly  black-,  from  the  chain  of  spots  and  the  full 
dark  intestine.  3rd  skin — now  more  distinctly  grey,  yet  the  head  has 
faded  to  a  pale  brown,  tinted  with  a  little  grey  at  its  sides  ;  the  black 
mark  on  the  dorsum  of  segment  two  gone,  that  on  the  centre  remains  ; 
the  chain  of  ventral  spots  has  grown  into  a  broad  smoky-black  band, 
interrupted  at  the  divisions.  4th  skin — -whitish,  the  g-ey  shade  quite 
gone,  as  also  the  ventral  band  ;  head  pale  brown  ;  anterior  edge  of 
segment  two  on  both  aspects  tinted  with  brown. 

Larva  of  SparmanneUa  -.  1st  skin — watery-white,  with  a  very  pale 
brown  head  ;  almost  invisible  in  mine.  2nd  skin  —  sides  and  under- 
parts  of  head  begin  to  acquire  a  grey  tinge  ;  still  very  indistinct  in 
mine.  3rd  skin — more  whitish  and  less  watery  looking  ;  head  con- 
tinues to  gain  colour,  otherwise  no  change.  4th  skin — whitish  ;  head 
brown,  with  blackish  sides  ;  the  under-parts  of  the  posterior  lobes 
plainly  visible  through  segment  two  as  a  pair  of  large  black  spots  ; 
the  marks  on  segment  two,  so  common  in  the  genus,  appear  now  for 
the  first  time,  but  are  poorly  developed,  being  little  more  than  outlined 
in  brown.  The  steady  gain  in  colour  from  moult  to  moult  in  Spar- 
manneUa is  very  striking ;  in  purpureUn  also  the  change,  what  little 
there  is,  is  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  the  others,  as  in  Micro  larvae 
generally,  there  is  gain  for  a  time  only,  and  then  sets  in  a  decline. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  species  described  belong  to  the  group 
in  which,  in  the  perfect  insect,  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is 
irrorated  with  another  colour,  and  the  markings  take  the  form  of  spots, 
but  of  the  natural  history  of  the  other  group,  in  which  the  irroration 
is  wanting  and  the  markings  are  fascia%  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  informa- 
tion, although  all  the  species,  with  the  exception  of  aruncella,  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood.  So  far  they  seem  to  have  eluded  discovery  by 
every  one,  and  when  we  do  light  upon  them,  they  will  probably  be 
found  to  differ  considerably  both  in  habits  and  form  from  our  present 
conception  of  a  Microptcryx  larva. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury  : 

Octoher  lUh,  1889. 
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SCO  PARI  A     ATOMALIS. 
BY     EUSTACE     E.     BANKES,     M.A.,     F.E.S. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Ellison,  of 
Perth,  I  have  just  had  the  long-wished-for  chance  of  examining  a 
most  interesting  series  of  this  so-called  species  from  various  localities 
in  Perthshire,  and  have  been  able  at  last  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  true  relations  between  S.  amhiguaJis  and 
8.  atomalis.  The  series  contained  some  very  small  dark  extreme  forma 
of  the  latter,  and  these  were  connected  by  every  possible  shade  of 
variety,  with  larger  and  lighter  sj^ecimens,  which  were  identical  with 
small  southern  amhigualis  :  some  were  so  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  two  extremes,  both  in  colour,  size,  and  markings,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  say  to  which  species  (?)  they  should  be  referred.  These 
intermediate  lin]cs  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  atovialis  is,  as  has 
for  some  time  past  seemed  probable,  merely  the  small  dai'k  highland 
form  of  the  well-known  amhirjualis ;  and  a  cai'eful  examination  failed 
to  reveal  any  genuine  characters  by  which  any  portion  of  the  series 
could  be  separated  from  the  rest.  The  extremes,  it  is  true,  when  com- 
pared together  ivithout  the  connecting  links,  may  look  distinct,  but  the 
gap  between  them  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  between  the  extremes  of 
such  very  variable  species  as  S.  niercurella  and  S.  dubitalis. 

In  order  to  enable  me  more  fully  to  investigate  the  matter,  Mr. 
Philip  B.  Mason  has  kindly  lent  me  tracings  of  highly  magnified 
drawings  of  the  anal  appendages,  with  their  constituent  parts,  of  all 
the  Scoparicd ;  the  differences  shown  between  the  appendages  of 
iS.  amhigualis  and  atomalis  are  very  slight,  and  would  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  the  drawings  had  been  made 
from  dried  specimens. 

There  can  then,  I  think,  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  S.  atomalis 
must  for  the  future  lose  its  specific  rank,  and  the  name  be  retained 
for  the  small  dark  highland  variety  of  S.  amhigualis. 

Seeing  that  conspicualis  and  gracilalis  have  now  been  merged 
into  ulmella  and  alpina  respectively,  while  Zelleri,  scotica,  ingratella, 
portlandica,  and  atomalis  have  been  degraded  from  specific  rank  into 
their  proper  places  as  varieties,  and  joZfceoZeMca  has  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  our  list,  the  genus  Scoparia,  as  represented  in  Britain, 
seems  at  length  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  natural  limits.  The  only 
possible  species  about  which  there  can  still  be  any  question  is  S. 
hasistrigalis,  which  some  think  may  prove  to  be  identical  with  S.  am- 
higualis ;  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not   sufficiently  well  acquainted 
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with  it  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  matter.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  has 
suggested,  in  the  "  Entomologist,"  xxii,  p.  17,  that  S.  cratcegeUa  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  local  cliaJk  form  of  5.  mercurella,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  an  idea  could  be  seriously  entertained,  as  these 
two  species,  though  nearly  allied  and  so  often  confused  together,  are 
in  reality  abundantly  distinct,  none  of  the  numberless  varieties  of 
mercureUa  ever  showing  the  peculiar  characters  of  cratcdgella. 

The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  : 

November  ZOth,  1889. 


Scoparia  angustea. — With  regard  to  the  question  raised  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xxii,  pp.  42,  209,  as  to  whether  Scoparia  angustea  usually  has  one  or  two 
broods  in  the  year  on  the  south  coast,  my  experience  tends  to  show  that  in  this 
district,  as  at  Worthing,  the  species  is,  as  a  rule,  only  single-brooded,  but  occasion- 
ally, under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  it  is,  perhaps,  partially  double-brooded, 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  single  fresh-looking  specimen  taken  on  our 
coast  on  June  2l8t  of  this  year  is  the  only  example  of  a  summer  brood  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  and,  though  the  insect  is  common  at  Portland,  Mr.  Nelson  M. 
Kichardson  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  no  sign  of  an  early  brood  there.  The  regular 
time  of  its  appearance  with  us  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  from  then  till 
the  middle  of  October  it  is  in  full  swing  ;  whereas,  Mr.  Porritt  mentions  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August  as  the  dates  of  its  emergence  at  Iluddersfield  !  Can 
any  one  explain  the  mystery? — Id. 

[I  met  with  this  insect  in  1879  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  September  6th,  7th,  and 
Sth  ;  it  was  then  just  out.— H.  T.  S.] 

Opostega  salaciella.  —  After  liaving  been  on  tlie  look-out  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  I  had  met  with  four  solitary  specimens,  I,  at  length,  in 
the  middle  of  last  June,  hit  upon  a  good  locality  for  O.  salaciella,  and  took  a  long 
and  beautiful  series.  They  fly  among  beds  of  Rumex  acetoxella,  from  about  7  to 
8  p.m.,  and  arc  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  their  white  colour.  Even  on  the  most 
favourable  evening  one  may  work  over  the  ground  with  great  care  for  some  minutes 
without  seeing  a  sign  of  the  insect,  when  all  in  a  moment  one  notices  the  males 
hurrying  up  in  the  same  direction  by  short  flights  through  the  grass-stems,  and 
becomes  aware  that  a  virgin  female  must  be  in  the  herbage  at  one's  feet.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  as  one  kneels  down,  one  fancies  oneself  in  the  thick  of  a  miniature 
snowstorm,  and  it  is  impossible  to  box  the  moths  fast  enough;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  fair  lady  has  paired,  the  fun  is  over,  and  all  the  males  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  appeared  !  A  fair  proportion  of  those  I  took  had  the  yellow 
fascia  towards  the  hind-margin  of  the  fore-wings,  which  is  given  in  Ent.  Ann.,  1868, 
p.  131,  as  the  characteristic  distinction  of  Opostega  reliquella,  but  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  reliquella  is  simply  a  variety  of  salaciella.  The  yellow 
fascia  appears  to  gradually  fade  away  after  death,  and  some  of  my  specimens  seem 
to  have  already  lost  almost  all  trace  of  it.  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  the 
long-sought-for  larva  of  this  species  next  season. — Id. 
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COLEOPTERA   AT   COBHAM   PARK,   KENT. 
BY    J.    J.    WALKER,    B.:jf.,    T.E.S. 

Duriug  the  past  summer  a  welcome  spell  of  lialf-pay,  and  its 
accompanying  leisure,  has  enabled  me  to  work  up'  my  favourite  old 
hunting-ground,  Cobham  Park — whence  so  many  good  beetles  have 
been  recorded  by  me  in  the  past  volumes  of  this  Magazine — with  some 
degree  of  thoroughness.  The  result  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
•satisfactory,  and  I  think  the  list  of  Coleoptera  enumerated  below  (some 
of  which  have  also  been  taken  by  Dr.  Sharp  and  ^Ir.  Gr.  C.  Champion 
in  my  company)  will  show  that  the  Park  is  inferior  to  few,  if  any, 
localities  in  the  London  district. 

The  profusion  of  magnificent  old  timber  in  the  Park — the  oaks, 
chestnuts,  maples,  and  especially  the  hornbeam  and  ash  trees,  being 
the  finest  and  largest  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  England — would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  promise  an  unusual  wealth  of  xylophagous 
Coleoptera,  but  the  true  wood-feeders  can  only  be  said  to  be  moderately 
well  represented.  Many  of  the  trees  exhibit  signs  of  decay  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  bear  evident  traces  of  the  presence  of 
Melasis,  Ptilinvs,  Priohium,  Anohium,  and  Bhyncolus  ;  the  first  two 
being  apparently  confined  to  beech  and  hornbeam,  while  the  others  are 
more  general  in  their  tastes.  The  thick  bark  of  the  huge  ash  trees  is 
often  perforated  by  numbers  of  Hylesinus  crenatus,  which  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  crawling  lazily  on  the  trunks,  but  is  usually  not  so  easy  to 
secure,  as  it  is  more  often  seen  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow  with 
its  hinder  part  outwards,  ready  to  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
bark-knife  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Melasis  has  precisely  the  same 
habit,  w'hile  that  of  Ftiliniis  and  Priohium  is  the  reverse,  these  being 
always  found  in  their  burrows  with  their  heads  outwards.  Hylesinus 
oleiperda,  which  is  not  unfrequently  taken  by  sweeping,  has  not  yet 
been  found  "  at  home ;"  it  probably  lives  in  the  smaller  boughs  of  the 
ash  trees,  high  up  out  of  reach.  Of  the  Longicornes,  I  found  Prioniis 
coriarius  (several),  Liopus  nehulosus  (not  rare),  Pachyta  coUaris,  and 
Zieptura  scutellata,  the  last  being  found  in  the  big  hornbeam  tree 
affected  by  Ahdera  -^-fasciata.  8oroiiia  pitncfatissima,  and  both  species 
of  Cryptarcha,  occurred  sparingly  in  a  Cossz^s-infested  oak,  and  Cisso- 
phagiis  liederce  was  once  beaten  out  of  old  ivy,  along  with  Ocliina,  in 
fair  numbers. 

There  is  not  so  much  felled  timber  left  lying  about  the  Park  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  especially  did  I  regret  the  removal,  long 
ago,  of  the  grand  old  prostrate  beech  tree,  which,  for  years,  yielded  me 
such  a  harvest  of  good  beetles.     This  year  there  happened  to  be  several 
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fine  oaka,  newly  felled  and  stripped  of  their  bark  ;  crawling  on  these, 
towards  evening,  I  found,  amongst  others,  Pediaciis  dermestoides  (3), 
Xylotrogus  hrunneus,  and  Xylophilus  oculatus,  the  last  also  in  very  dry 
and  rotten  oak  wood,  and  by  sweeping.  Under  bark  of  standing  and 
partly  decayed  beech  trees,  Bythinics  Curtisii,  Endomychus  coccineus, 
Cerylon  ferrugineum,  Orchesia  undulata,  &c.,  w'ere  found  more  or  less 
commonly,  and  one  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Philonthus  fuscus,  Grav., 
was  taken  on  August  28th,  under  a  loose  flake  of  hornbeam  bark. 

Dead  boughs,  sticks,  and  logs,  lying  on  the  ground  among  leaves 
(especially  when  they  had  fungoid  growth  about  them),  were  always 
worth  examining.  They  yielded  Notlophilus  riifipes,  Calathus  piceus, 
Bolitochara  lucida  and  hella  not  rarely,  Conosoma  littoreum  and  iinmacu- 
latum,  Homalium  nigriceps,  Scydmcenus  Sparshalli,  Liodes  orbicularis 
(not  rare)  and  humeralis,  Agathidium  varians  and  rofundatum,  AmpJii- 
cyllis  globus,  ScapJiisoma  boleti,  Cerylon  fagi,  Cryptophagus  riificornis 
(in  some  numbers,  in  a  fungoid  growth  on  the  under-side  of  an  ash 
log  ;  also  obtained  by  crumbling  decayed  ash  wood  over  paper,  and 
accompanied  by  Leptusa  rtificollis,  it  w^as  also  taken  by  evening 
sweeping)  ;  Mycetophagus  piceus,  Cis  alni,  Scaphidema  cenea,  and  very 
many  others. 

The  larger  tree-fungi  yielded,  besides  the  ordinary  run  of  common 
things,  Cis  bidentatus,  pygmaus  and  f'estivus,  Dorcatoma  Jlavicornis  and 
Orchesia  micans ;  and  when  decayed,  Haploglossa  puUa  (probably 
accidental),  Quedius  fulgidus  and  cruentus,  Philonthus  succicola,  Leisto- 
trophus  nebulosus  (common),  Megarthrus  hemipterus,  &c.  In  a  large 
dry  Boletus,  almost  like  a  biscuit  in  texture,  Eledona  agaricicola 
occurred  in  large  numbers. 

By  piling  up  a  heap  of  hard  fungus  as  a  trap,  at  the  root  of  the 
big  ash  tree  where,  in  June  last,  I  found  Abrceus  granulum,  I  managed, 
in  repeated  visits,  to  obtain  a  good  series  of  this  little  rarity,  besides 
attracting  hordes  of  Dorcus  and  other  more  common  beetles.  The 
same  trap  yielded,  in  August,  the  beautiful  Eros  jfiinutus,  afterwards 
taken  in  some  numbers  crawling  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree-trunk 
on  damp  evenings,  its  brilliant  scarlet  and  black  livery  contrasting 
finely  with  the  green  moss  which  clothed  the  bark.  It  had  evidently 
been  bred  in  a  decayed  place  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  as  some  of  the 
specimens  were  immature ;  and  I  also  found  a  few  on  another  somewhat 
decayed  ash  tree,  about  a  stone's-throw  distant  from  the  first.  As 
usual,  the  (J  was  more  numerous  than  the  $  ,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  six  to  one. 

General  sweeping,  when  the  weather  was  really  suitable —w^hich, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  was  not  very  often  the  case — was  always  very 
productive.  Among  the  host  of  species  obtained  in  this  way,  I  may 
mention   Hypocyptus  scminulum  (in  abundance  just  before  sunset  in 
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August),  Mycetoporus  clavicornis,  Stenus  ater,  HomaJium  iopterum  and 
pygmceum,  Proteinus  atomarius ;  Anisotoma  cinnamomea  and  grandis 
(both  scarce),  ovalis  (flying),  lifura,  hadia,  parvuJa  (not  rare)  and 
calcarata ;  the  last  common  and  most  variable,  and  often  like  Colon 
hrunneum,  also  frequent,  raising  wild  hopes  of  something  very  much 
better.  Cyrtusa  pauxiUa,  Colenis  dentipes,  and  Hydnobius  strigosus, 
all  three  not  rare  ;  AqnricopJtagus  cephalofes,  occasional.  Scydmcejius 
lonqicollis,  Mots,  {prceteritus,  Eye),  Euthia  plicata,  EvpJectus  Kunzei, 
Trichonyx  sulcicollis  (1) ;  Thalycra  sericea,  seven  examples  in  all, 
invariably  occurring  singly  just  before  sunset.  Micruria  meJanocepliaJa 
(also  in  profusion  by  beating  maple  blossom  at  the  end  of  May), 
Brachyj)terus gravidus,  Meligethes  tt7?ibrosi(s,soJidus,and  others ;  Sih'a?i7ts 
surinamensis,  several  (a  curious  sight  in  the  sweeping-net),  Crypto- 
phagus  pubescens  and  setulosus,  the  last  also  abundant  in  a  humble  bee's 
nest  ;  Ccenoscelis  ferruginea ,  Syncalypta  hirsuta,  Aspidophoi'us  orbicu- 
lafus,  Aphodius  arennrius,  Serica  brunnea,  and  Hoplia  philanthus  ;  Trox 
scaber,  on  the  wing  ;  Agrilus  angustuJus  and  laticornis,  both  fairly 
common  ;  Throscus  carinifrons,  several  ;  Drilus  Jlavescens,  JUaJthinus 
frontalis,  Dasytes  oculatus,  Ernobius  mollis  (no  fir  trees  anywhere 
near),  Phlceophihis  Edivardsii,  Lamprosoma  concolor,  PsylUodes  dul- 
camarce,  Man  f  lira  Matthewsii,Anisoxya  fuscida,  Mordellistena  brevicauda 
(abundant  in  flowers  in  early  summer) ;  BrucTius  seminarius,  Apian 
Walfoni  and  atomarium,  OrcJiesfes  pratensis  ;  Platytarsus  setulosus, 
two  examples  of  this  apparently  very  rare  weevil  swept  up  on  a  very 
hot  damp  evening  in  July,  along  with  P.  echinatus  ;  Orobitis  cyaneus 
(frequent),  Ceuthorhyncliideus  versicolor,  Amalus  scortilliim ;  Phytobius 
■i-tuberculafus  and  Litodactylus  leucogaster,  far  away  from  any  water, 
with  several  other  species  already  recorded. 

The  capture  of  Aphodius  ZenJceri  on  two  or  three  occasions  by 
evening  sweeping  induced  me  to  examine  the  droppings  of  the  deer  in 
the  Park,  wih  the  result  that  I  found  this  somewhat  rare  beetle  in 
considerable  numbers.  A.  obliteratus  accompanied  it,  as  at  Mickleham, 
also  A.  rufescens  and  other  common  species  of  this  genus.  Only  one 
further  example  of  Meptaulacus  villosus  was  found  after  the  grand 
haul  on  June  20th  (vol.  xxv,  p.  359),  this  specimen  occurred  by 
evening  sweeping  on  July  11th. 

In  dead  birds  and  rabbits,  besides  swarms  of  Aleocharce,  Saprini, 
Sisters  and  other  carrion  feeders,  Necrophorus  ruspaf or  and  inferruptus, 
and  Nitidula  rujipes  occurred,  but  all  three  were  scarce. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  species  have  been  observed 
by  me  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chatham  district ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  Leptinus,  Euplectus  Duponti,  Ptenidium 
turgidum,  Sphindus  dubius,  and  several  other  rare  beetles  which  were 
to  be  found,  in  former  years,  in  Cobham  Park. 

23,  Eanelagh  Road,  Sheerness  : 
October  2lst,  1889. 
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DESCRIPTIONS   OF   TWO   NEW   GENERA, 
AND   OF  SOME  UNCilARACTERIZED   SPECIES   OF   GALERUCIIV^. 

BY    JOSEPH    S.    EALY,    F.L.S. 

Emathea  VIOLAOEIPENNIS. 

Sub-rotundata,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  fulva,  nitida,  anten- 
narum  articulis  intermediis,  oculis  scutelloque  nigris ;  elytris  sat  crehre 
punctatis,  metalUco-violaceis.  Long.,  3  Ihi. 

Hah. :  Burmali ;  a  single  specimen  (my  collection). 

Head  short,  scarcely  broader  than  long ;  antennae  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
the  4th  to  the  8th  joints  black,  the  rest  fulvous.  Thorax  three  times  as  broad  as 
long ;  sides  nearly  straight,  converging  from  base  to  apex  ;  disc  shining,  transversely 
convex.  Elytra  much  broader  than  the  thorax,  convex,  faifitly  excavated  below  the 
basilar  space,  strongly  and  rather  closely  punctured. 

DORYIDA. 

In  my  original  definition  of  tlie  above  genus,  the  four  posterior 
tibiae  were  described  as  being  each  armed  with  a  short  spine  or  tooth  ; 
Dr.  Chapuis,  to  whom  I  lent  one  of  my  type  specimens,  followed  me 
in  this  ;  but  in  a  recent  examination  of  both  of  the  specimen  in  my  own 
collection,  and  also  of  that  sent  to  Dr.  Chapuis,!  have  failed  to  detect 
any  trace  of  teeth ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  original 
diagnosis  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  four  hinder  tibiae  are  unarmed. 
In  the  two  species  described  below,  all  the  tibiae  are  equally  devoid 
of  spines. 

DORTIDA   KIGEIPENNIS. 

Oblongo-ovata,  convexa,  fulvo-rufa,  nitida,  antennis,  basi  ex(:cptis,femo- 
rum  apice,  tibiis,  f arsis  elytrisque  nigris,  his  distincte  subcrebre  punctatis ; 
thorace  transversim  convexo,  xttrinque  ad  latus  transversim  sulcato,  teriuiter 
pimctato,  punciis  hie  illic  irregulariter  congregatis ;  disco  utrinque  piceo- 
maculato.  Long.,  4  lin. 

Hah.  :  Siam,  Mountains  of  Laos  (Moiihot). 

Head  not  longer  tlian  broad  ;  antennse  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body) 
slightly  attenuated  at  base  and  apex,  the  2nd  and  3rd  joints  very  short,  equal. 
Thorax  nearly  three  times  as  broad  as  long  at  the  base ;  sides  rounded  and  con- 
verging from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  the  apical  angle  thickened  and  produced 
into  a  broad  transverse  tubercle  ;  disc  transversely  sulcate  on  either  side  near  the 
lateral  margin,  finely  but  distinctly  punctured,  the  punctures  irregularly  crowded  over 
the  surface.  Elytra  broadly  oblong,  convex,  irregularly  punctured,  the  punctures 
stronger  than  those  on  the  thorax. 

DORTIDA   TARSALIS. 
Oblonga,  convexa,  piceo-fulva,  nitida,  antennis Jlavis ;  pectore,  abdomine 
pedibus,  femoribus  anticis  subtiis  iarsisque  exceptis,  scutelloque  nigris  ;  thorace 
utrinque  transversi7Ji  sulcato;  eli/tris  mimite punctatis,apice  extremo  nigra. 

Long.,  3  Un. 
Hah.  :   Siam  ? 
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Head  sccarccly  as  long  as  broad,  eyes  black  ;  antennse  filiform,  pale  flavous. 
Thorax  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long  ;  sides  nearly  straight,  obliquely  converging 
from  base  to  apex,  all  the  angles  acute,  the  anterior  ones  slightly  produced  laterally  ; 
disc  shining,  impressed  on  either  side  with  a  transverse  groove.  Elytra  broadly 
oblong,  less  convex  than  in  the  last  species. 

STETHIDEA,  n.  g. 
Corpus  ohlongo-ovatum,convea:u'm.  Caput  exsertum  ;  antennis  ad  corpoi'is 
dimidiam  vix  cequilongis,  arficulis  secundo  et  tertio  hrevihus.  Thorax  trans- 
versus.  YAytra,  conjiise  punctata .  Pedes  modice  rohusti;  iihiis posticis  quatuor 
singulis  spina  brevi  armatis;  unguiculis  appendiculatis.  Presternum  ad  coxas 
a'quialtum,  basi  lobatum  ;  acetabulis  aniicis  integris  ;  mesosternum  elevatum, 
ad  meiasternum  cequialtum,  apice  integrum.  Metasternum  inter  coxas  inter- 
medins 2)rotrusum,  et  cum  mesosterno  processum  obtusum  formanti. 

Type,  Stethidea  (Doryida)  Balyi  (Duvivier). 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  meso-  and  meta-sterna,  together 
■nith  the  armed  posterior  tibiae,  separate  the  present  genus  from 
Doryida  ;  from  Callima  it  ia  separated  by  the  armed  tibiae. 

TEICHIDEA,  n.  g. 

Corpus  elongatum.  Caput  exsertum  ;  oculis  rotundatis ;  awiennis  Jili- 
formibus.  Thorax  transversus,  dorso  trarisversim  hifoveolato.  Elytra  anguste 
ohlonga,  pube  suberecta  vestita,  elevato-costata,  interspatiis  seriato-punctatis. 
Pedes  simplices ;  tibiis  posticis  quatuor  apice  spinosis ;  anticis  inermibus, 
Prosternum  coxis  anticis  occult  urn,  basi  lobatum  ;  acetabulis  anticis  nigris. 

Type,  Tricliidea  Soioringii. 

Nearly  allied  to  Strohideriis  and  Syoplia,  Jacoby  ;  separated  from 
both  by  the  excavated  disc  of  the  thorax,  and  also  from  the  latter  by 
the  unarmed  anterior  pair  of  tibiae. 

Trichidea  Boweingii. 

JLlongata,  modice  convexa,  rtifa,  nitida,  pectore,  abdomine  pedibusque 
Jlavis,  tibiis  apice  tarsisque  piceo-nigris ;  tJiorace  sat  profunde  bifoveolato  ; 
elytris  nigris  pube  suberecta  vestitis ;  elevato-vittatis,  interspatiis  bifariam 
picnctatis.  Long.,  3  lin. 

Hah.  :  Hong  Kong  (Boivrtng). 

Head  triangular  ;  eyes  and  jaws  black  ;  antennae  slender,  filiform,  the  2nd  joint 
short,  nioniliform,  the  3rd  and  three  following  joints  each  three  times  the  length  of 
the  2nd  (the  remaining  ones  broken  off).  Thorax  transverse;  sides  slightly  pro- 
duced and  rounded  anteriorly,  sinuate  posteriorly  ;  disc  deeply  bifoveolate.  Elytra 
narrowly  oblong,  moderately  convex,  clothed  with  sub-erect  griscous  hairs ;  each 
elytron  with  ten  raised  vittse,  the  first,  next  the  suture,  short ;  interspaces  each 
with  a  double  row  of  punctures. 
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Teichidea  Mouhoti. 

Elongata,flava  nitida,  pectoi^e  abdomhuque  rufo-fulvis  ;  capite,  antenms 
piceo-flavis  ea-ceptis,  eli/trisque  tiigris ;  tlwrace  sat  profunde  bifoveolato ; 
elytris  puhe  suberectd  vestitis,  elevafo-vittatis,i7iterspatiis  bifariam  punctatis, 
interstitiis  irregulariter  elevato  reticulati.  Long.,  2^  im. 

Sab.  :  Siam,  Laos  (MouJiot). 

Head  black  ;  antennje  piceo-flavous,  equal  to  the  body  in  length.  Thorax 
similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  species,  disc  impressed  with  two  large  deep  fovese. 
Elytra  clothed  and  punctured  as  in  T.  Boioringii,  but  the  punctures  on  tlie  inter- 
spaces are  stronger,  and  their  interstices  are  irregularly  elevate-reticulate. 

NOTES. 

Pseudocophora  flava,  AUard,  =  P.  flarescens,  Baly. 

Cueorane  violaceipeennis,  AUard,  =  C.  elegans,  Baly,  var. 
„  crassico7'nis,  Fairmaire,  =  C.  fulvicollis,  $  ,  Baly. 

Chthoneis  suturalis,  Allard,  =  C.  suturalis,  Duvivier. 
„  univittata,  Allard,  =  C.  bivlttata,  Baly. 

Mthonea  variabilis,  Jacoby,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1888,  p.  199,-^  JJ.  Murragi,  Baly. 

The  Butts,  Warwick  : 

October,  1889. 


NOTES    ON   THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    MOOLTAN. 
BY  N.  MANDERS,  F.E.S ,  Sdroeon,  Medical  Staff. 

Mooltan  is  noted  above  all  other  Indian  stations  for  its  "  heat, 
dust,  beggars  and  tombs  ;"  it  might  also  be  added,  for  the  poorness 
of  its  insect  fauna.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  its  posi- 
tion and  climate  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Bicamer  or  Great  Eajputana  Desert,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cantonment,  where  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  artificially  planted,  and  here  and  there  where  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  &c.,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  canals  from  the 
Chenab  some  four  miles  distant,  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  a 
flat  treeless  desert,  covered  sparingly  with  camel-thorn  and  other 
desert  shrubs,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  canals  by  long  coarse  grass. 

The  climate  is  noted  for  its  extreme  heat  and  dryness.  The  rain- 
fall averages  65  inches  in  the  year  ;  I  believe  there  is  no  record  above 
12  inches.  The  soil  is  a  tenacious  alluvium,  and  it  is  curious  how  after 
a  moderate  shower  of  rain  the  water  lies  in  extensive  pools  for  hours. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  mitigate  the  terrible  heat  of  the  Indian 
hot  weather,  except  the  dust  storms,  which  are  occasionally  frequent 
in  the  latter  summer  months.  During  these  storms,  which  advance 
and  retire  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  air  becomes  darkened  with 
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immenae  volumes  of  dust  and  sand  ;  so  much  so,  that  objects  less  than 
fifty  yards  distant  become  quite  invisible,  and  trees  are  not  unfre- 
quently  uprooted  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  one  relief  the 
storms  bring  is  the  diminution  of  the  temperature,  the  thermometer 
frequently  falling  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  in  as  many  minutes  ;  but 
this  is  merely  temporary,  the  thermometer  soon  rising  again  to  98, 
100,  or  frequently  to  106  degrees  in  the  shade,  where  it  persistently 
remains  for  weeks.  Such  is  Mooltan  for  eight  months  in  the  year — 
very  hot,  very  dry,  and  most  objectionable. 

The  remaining  four  months  are,  as  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned, 
simply  perfect — bright  sunny  days  with  cold  frosty  nights,  but  ento- 
mologically  there  is  little  more  to  be  done  than  in  the  hot  weather. 

I  soon  found  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  collect  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  so  confined  my  attention  to  the  two 
large  public  gardens,  one  near  the  city  and  the  other  close  to  the 
Cantonment. 

These  gardens  were,  I  believe,  made  by  the  East  India  Company  for 
the  benefit  of  their  servants,  but  since  the  mutiny  they  have  been  kept 
up  by  a  grant  from  Government.  Here,  with  great  care  and  constant  at- 
tention, a  certain  amount  of  grass  struggles  for  existence,  and  is  laid 
out  in  lawns  and  terraces  ;  while  a  few  rose  trees  and  other  plants  do 
their  best  to  contend  against  adverse  circumstances,  which  frequently 
prove  too  much  for  them. 

In  such  a  spot,  then,  did  I,  in  May,  1886,  first  start  collecting 
Indian  butterflies,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  possessed  of  De 
Niceville's  "  Butterflies  of  India,"  and  when  I  read  the  first  line  of 
the  preface,  "  India,  the  land  of  sunshine,  is  the  land  of  butterflies," 
I  quite  agreed  as  to  the  sunshine,  but  where  were  the  butterflies  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  list  only  includes  some  thirty  species,  and 
even  of  these  some  are  represented  by  single  specimens  only.  I  really 
do  not  think  that  a  longer  residence  in  that  delectable  spot  would  have 
produced  any  more.     I  have  added  a  few  notes  to  each  species. 

Danais  Limniace — occurred  sparingly  in  June,  August,  and  November ;  more 
commonly  after  rain.  D.  Chrysippus — this  hot  weather  loving  creature  was  every- 
where abundant  except  in  August,  when  the  heat  proved  too  much  even  for  it. 
D.  Genutia — only  less  common  than  the  last. 

Melanitis  Leda — common  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  ;  it  is  quite  crepuscular 
in  its  habits,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  good  condition,  owing  to  the  looseness  of 
the  scales. 

Atella  Phalanta — fairly  common,  but  not  abundant. 

Junonia  Asterie  and  Almana — I  take  these  to  be  one  and  the  same  species, 
possibly  a  case  of  seasonal  dimorphism  ;    but  if  so,  it  is  curious  that  both  forms 
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should  occur  at  Mooltan  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  both  forms  occurring  in  the  hot  weather.  J.  Orithyia — this  beautiful 
butterfly  is  very  common,  and  rejoices  in  the  hottest  sunshine  and  barest  desert ;  it 
is  most  abundant  in  the  hot  weather. 

Pyrameis  cardui — I  took  a  few  specimens  in  January  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chenab. 

Zizera  Karsandra,  Catochrysops  contracta,  Tarucus  calUnara — are  all  common 
amongst  low  bushes  and  grass,  particularly  in  April  and  May. 

Lyccena  icetica — a  very  common  insect,  occurring  in  a  succession  of  broods 
throughout  the  summer.  My  specimens  from  the  Panjab  are  all  decidedly  larger 
than  those  from  Upper  Burmah  and  the  Shau  States,  where  it  is  also  very  common. 

Spindasis  hypargyros — this  is  not  an  uncommon  species,  but  difficult  to  see,  as 
its  colour  matches  admirably  with  the  sandy  soil.  My  specimens  differ  considerably 
in  the  presence  of  the  oblique  band  passing  from  the  middle  of  the  costa  to  the  anal 
angle  of  the  fore-wing ;  but  they  all  agree  in  being  much  paler  than  specimens  from 
Karachi  and  Aden. 

Teracolus  protractus — an  abundant  species  ;  crowds  of  them  may  be  seen  on 
nearly  every  flowering  shrub.  It  i9'_a  lovely  insect  when  fresh,  but  the  delicate  pink 
is  very  evanescent ;  May  and  June  are  the  months  of  its  flight.  T.  Arne — I  have 
only  one  specimen  of  this  ;  I  have  probably  overlooked  the  species,  mistaking  it 
when  on  the  wing  for  T.  intermissus  or  pttellaris,  both  of  which  are  common  at  the 
same  times  and  seasons.  T.  Dynamene — this  is  an  abundant  species,  but  somewhat 
difficult  to  capture  on  account  of  its  colour  ;  .  nearly  all  species  of  Teracolus  are 
either  white  or  some  shade  of  yellow,  and  either  colour  is  difficult  to  detect,  owing 
to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  desert  sand.  A  case  of  protective  mimicry  occurring  in 
a  whole  genus.  T.  Eirida — a  very  common  species  ;  its  larvae  and  pupte  are  also 
very  abundant  in  May  and  eai'ly  June.  T.  subroseus — T  have  one  specimen  only, 
which  I  captured  after  a  heavy  dust  storm  in;  July  ;  it  is  considerably  battered,  and 
was  probably  blown  in  from  some  outlying  district. 

Delias  epicharis — the  above  remark  applies  to  this  species  also. 

Catopsilia  CrocaJe — this  is  a  common  species  in  the  later  summer  months  ;  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  catch,  as  it  is  a  high  flyer ;  it  is  fond  of  settling  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Cassia  fisttda.  C.  florella — one  specimen  only,  taken  August  13th. 
C.  pyranthe — very  common,  not  to  say  abundant. 

Terias  venata — my  one  specimen  agrees  exactly  with  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  it  was  probably  introduced,  and  is  not  a  Mooltan  insect  at  all. 

Colias  Fieldi — I  consider  this  the  most  surprising  capture  I  made  ;  I  have 
always  understood  that  it  was  an  insect  of  the  higher  ranges  of  hills,  6000  to  9000 
feet,  but  in  January,  in  one  field  of  luceri.e  on  the  banks  of  the  Chenab  it  was 
common  enough.     Pyrameis  cardui  was  also  fairly  common  in  the  same  field. 

lielenois  Lordaca — larvse,  pupse  and  perfect  insect  all  very  abundant  throughout 
the  summer. 

Papilio  Pammon— one  worn  specimen  only,  taken  after  a  heavy  dust  storm. 
IIow  many  hundred  of  miles  it  had  unwillingly  travelled  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; 
but,  judging  by  its  tattered  condition,  the  majority  of  the  distance  through  thornv 
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paths.  P.  Erilhonius— one  of  the  commonest  Mooltan  butterflies,  more  especially 
after  rain  in  July  and  August ;  all  my  specimens  are  rather  larger  than  those  taken 
in  Upper  Burmah  at  an  elevation  of  3000 — 4000  feet. 

Chapra  Mathias  (Moore) — a  common  species  almost  throughout  the  year. 

Pamphila  Karsana  (Moore) — this  is  also  a  common  species. 

Norwood  House,  Weston-super-Mare : 
October  20th,  1889. 


ICERYA    PURCRASI,    AND    ITS    INSECT-ENEMIES    IN    NEW 
ZEALAND. 

BY    W.    M.    MASKELL,    F.E.M.S. 

At  Vol.  XXV,  p.  2B2,  Mr.  Douglas  has  a  note  on  leery  a  Purchasi 
and  Ortonia  natalensis,  in  -uhich,  after  remarking  on  the  difference 
between  the  larvae  of  the  two  species,  he  has  some  observations  on  the 
predaceous  enemies  of  Icerya.  This  matter  is  one  more  interesting 
to  us  in  the  South  Seas,  to  fruit-growers  in  California,  or  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  than  it  is  to  English  horticulturists,  who  will  not  ever 
have  an  opportunity,  I  hope,  of  knowing  practically  what  Icerya  is 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  destruction.  It  might  be  a  new  experience 
to  some  of  them  to  see,  as  I  did  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  grove  of 
wattle  trees  {Acacia  sp.),  none  of  which  was  under  thirty  feet  high, 
and  many  of  them  fifty,  standing  up,  nothing  but  bare  trunks  and 
branches,  killed  stone-dead  by  Iceryce,  not  one  of  which  had  been 
known  in  the  locality  eight  years  ago.  And  yet  (and  this  is  the  object 
of  my  penning  this  note)  at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  a  few  Iceryce 
were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  one  had  to  look  about  and 
hunt  for  specimens  where,  say  in  1886  or  1887,  there  were  millions. 
The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  simply  this,  that  Icerya  Purchasi, 
which  first  appeared  in  New  Zealand  about  1877,  and  which  had  not 
reached  the  locality  of  which  I  speak  until  about  1881,  had  increased 
in  five  years  so  much  as  to  cover  profusely  the  vegetation,  had  killed, 
amongst  others,  this  grove  of  wattles,  and  had  then,  in  two  or  three 
years  more,  suddenly  decreased  in  numbers  until  it  is  now  no  longer 
plentiful.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  is  certainly  not  want  of  food, 
for  the  pest  is  practically  omnivorous,  and  there  is  any  quantity  of 
vegetable  nutriment  available  for  it ;  what  has  brought  about  the  im- 
provement (only  too  late  to  save  my  friend's  trees)  has  been  the 
native  enemy,  a  species  of  Coccinella. 

Mr.   Douglas,  in   referring  to  a  correspondence    between    Miss 
Ormerod  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  observes  that  of  the 
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two  parasites  therein  referred  to,  a  Coccinellid  and  a  Dipteron,  neither 
has  been  determined.  I  believe  that  at  least  the  Dipteron  is  now 
well-known  under  the  name  of  Lestoplionus  iceryce,  Eiley  and  Howard. 
So  well  is  this  fly  thought  of  in  America,  that  the  United  States 
Government,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  Riley,  despatched  a 
special  envoy,  Mr.  A.  Koebele,  to  South  Australia  to  procure  as  many 
epecimens  possible  of  Lestoplwnus,  for  acclimatisation  in  California. 
Mr.  Koebele  obtained,  I  believe,  many  thousand  flies,  and  despatched 
them  to  America ;  unfortunately,  two  obstacles  seemed  to  have  come 
in  the  way  of  success  so  far :  one  was  the  action  of  the  Californian 
custom  house  officers,  who  were  foolish  enough  to  insist  on  opening 
the  cases ;  the  other  is  the  discovery  of  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  on 
Lestoplionus  itself.  I  understand  that  Professor  Riley  is  now  making 
very  careful  efforts  to  keep  his  Lestophonus  alive  in  captivity,  and  not 
to  turn  them  out  until  the  Hymenopters  have  been  destroyed.  But  it 
is  not  for  me  to  detail  the  American  experience  ;  are  not  these  things 
written  in  Professor  Riley's  excellent  monthly  periodical,  "Insect 
Life  ?  " 

Mr.  Koebele,  on  his  way  back  from  Australia,  stayed  a  few  weeks 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  my  particular  ^oint.  Writing 
in  1887  (Scale  Insects  of  New  Zealand,  p.  36),  I  referred  to  the  idea 
of  introducing  and  acclimatising  parasitic  insects  from  other  countries  ; 
and  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  own  native  species  would  begin  to  act  usefully.  That 
time  was  actually  nearer  than  I  thought.  At  the  moment  when  my 
Avords  were  being  printed,  Icerya  Purchasi,  which  had  up  to  that  date 
increased  so  wonderfully  about  Auckland  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
were  white  with  it,  like  snow,  w'as  beginning  to  rapidly  disappear 
under  Coccinellid  attacks.  And  when,  in  January,  1889,  Mr.  Koebele 
came  to  Auckland,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  find  specimens  of  the  pest 
without  considerable  trouble.  I  have  already  said  that  in  another 
locality  (Napier,  Hawke's  Bay)  a  similar  thing  was  happening  ;  and 
Mr.  Koebele  was  so  pleased  at  the  fact  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
collecting  our  N.  Z.  Coccinellce,  and,  I  believe,  took  back  with  him  to 
San  Prancisco  more  than  two  thousand  live  specimens. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  on  his  way  out  from 
England,  stopped  for  a  month  or  so  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
went  up  to  Natal.  There  he  fell  in,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Bairstow,  and 
on  his  representations  as  to  the  value  of  Coccinella  against  Icerya, 
procured  a  large  jar-full  of  both  insects  and  brought  them  on  with 
him  to   New   Zealand.     They  stood  the  pat-sage  remarkably  well,  and 
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on  his  arrival  here  my  friend  brought  me  the  jar  and  asked  me  what 
he  ought  to  do  with  them.  I  found  at  least  eighty  Coccinellids  alive 
and  thriving,  and  I  advised  that  they  should  be  taken  across  to  Nelson 
(in  the  other  island),  where  Icerya  was  literally  swarming,  and  care- 
fully looked  after  there.  Here,  in  "Wellington,  and  in  an  area  of  more 
than  100  miles  radius,  Icerya  has  never  yet  appeared,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me ;  so  that  I  could  not  do  anything  myself  to  help  in 
the  work,  but  I  advised  my  friend  to  select  some  handy-sized  shrub  at 
Nelson,  cover  it  with  a  gauze  tent,  securely  pegged  down,  and  put  his 
Coccinellids  on  it,  so  that  they  might  get  acclimatised  under  inspection. 
He  choose  a  lemon  tree  covered  with  Icerya  ;  but,  like  a  good  many 
other  things  in  this  country,  the  experiment  was  spoilt :  my  friend 
left  Nelson,  the  people  neglected  the  gauze  covering,  and  all  the  Coc- 
cinellids escaped.  Still,  for  aught  1  know,  they  may  be  thriving  well 
enough,  although  none  have  been  seen  since.  These  were  Mr. 
Bairstow's  Natal  Coccinellce  ;  probably,  I  suppose,  Miss  Ormerod's 
Hodolia  icerycB :  a  very  large  species,  and,  in  my  specimens,  not 
spotted. 

But  whether  these  particular  insects  are  at  work  or  not  in  Nelson, 
it  appears  to  be  a  certain  and  gratifying  fact  that  our  New  Zealand 
species  are  destroying  Icerya  rapidly  at  Auckland  and  Napier.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not  urge  in  this  country  the  importation 
of  exotic  parasites.  Time  will  show  whether  the  good  results  of  the 
past  two  years  are  going  to  be  permanent  ;  at  present,  I  feel  by  no 
means  dissatisfied  with  our  native  Coccinellce. 

I  venture  to  close  this  note  with  a  remark  on  the  name  Icerya, 
about  which  I  believe  there  has  been  some  controversy  in  America. 
The  name  was  given  by  Dr.  Signoret,  in  compliment  to  his  friend  Dr. 
leery,  who,  as  I  understand,  sent  the  first  specimens  of  /.  sacchari,  the 
"  pou  a  poche  blanche,"  from  Mauritius. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.  : 

May  29th,  1889. 


Habits  of  the  honey-moth. — Early  this  summer,  my  old  friend,  the  Eev.  Henry 
Williams,  of  Croxton,  Tlietford,  sent  me  a  large  piece  of  old  discoloured  honey-comb 
containing  larvae  of  Galleria  cereana  (mellonellaj .  These  larvae  were  by  no  means 
beautiful,  being  very  much  more  lite  those  of  Tipula  oleracea  (Daddy  Longlegs) 
than  any  other  Lepidopterous  larva  that  I  have  seen,  and  they  had  something  of  a 
similar  loose  rolling  movement  when  at  comparative  rest.  They  vrere  plump,  soft, 
and  smooth,  with  well  divided  segments  and  tapered  at  each  extremity,  dull  pale 
grey  above,  pale  yellowish  beneath,  the  spots  invisible,  and  hairs  extremely  short 
and  delicate ;  head  dark  chestnut,  with  dark  brown  mouth  ;  dorsal  plate  dark  chest- 
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nut,  small,  with  a  broad  division,  anal  plate  small,  yellow-brown.  Burrowing  in  tlie 
old  honeyeorab,  and  making  passages  through  it,  but  not  lining  them  with  any  silk. 
When  out  of  the  comb,  most  remarkably  active,  either  in  search  of  food  or  of  a 
proper  place  for  pupation.  This,  however,  commonly  took  place  in  the  comb,  a 
tough,  spindle-shaped,  yellow  cocoon  being  formed — or,  indeed,  many  in  a  bunch. 
Those  larvse  which  left  the  comb  spun  tough  strong  cocoons  between  cardboard  or 
paper,  or  in  some  corner.  The  moth,  on  emergence,  displayed  even  greater  activity 
in  running  than  the  larva,  and  the  speed  with  which  Ihey  would  run  over,  under, 
and  about  the  comb,  rendered  it  no  easy  matter  to  box  them.  At  dusk,  however, 
they  usually  left  the  comb  and  flew  about  the  room,  settling  down  after  a  time  at 
the  sides  of  the  window.  But  some  showed  a  far  more  enquiring  disposition,  and 
came  downstairs  into  other  rooms,  where  they  found  the  lights  irresistible.  One  or 
two  females  paired,  and  laid  eggs  on  the  comb,  and  in  a  few  days  the  young  larvae 
were  at  work.  They  grew  rapidly,  and,  before  I  was  aware,  they  had  devoured  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  comb,  leaving  a  bare  bunch  of  cocoons,  and  a  mass  of  debris, 
and  then  galloped  off  full  speed  to  search  for  more  provender.  But  I  could  get  no 
more  at  the  moment,  and  the  impatient  creatures  ran  all  over  the  place  until  they 
were  tired,  and  then  spun  up.  Very  few  were  more  than  half-grown,  some  not  a 
quarter,  and  I  concluded  that  they  would  die,  but  this  was  by  no  means  their 
intention.  In  a  few  weeks  they  began  to  emerge,  and  in  the  fine  weather  of  October 
they  were  flying  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  house,  some  being  nearly  or  quite  as  small 
as  the  allied  Meliphora  alveariella.  About  this  time,  I  went  over  to  Wisbech,  and 
found  that  the  Messrs.  Balding  had  received  a  large  mass  of  infested  comb,  and  had 
actually  reared  (doubtless,  in  two  broods)  specimens  continuously  from  July  to 
October,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thotisand.  With  such  tenacity  of  life,  and 
such  extraordinary  activity  as  this  species  possesses,  it  would  become  a  most  formid- 
able pest  if  it  were  to  feed  as  freely  upon  new  comb  as  it  does  upon  old. — C.  Q-. 
Baerett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :   November  \Uh,  1889. 

Anarta  mt/rtilli  at /towers.— On  the  very  day  of  leaving' Haslcmere,  I  walked 
up  to  a  strip  of  woodland  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Blackdown,  in  the  hope  of  a  few 
more  Hi/pena  crassalis,  to  make  me  a  good  fresh  series— with  the  result,  of  course, 
of  catching  only  one  specimen.  Eain  had  fallen,  but  the  morning  was  bright  and 
warm,  and  moths  common— in  both  senses  of  the  term  ;  Eupithecia  lariciata  in 
plenty  among  larch,  and  Cidaria  corytata  scurrying  hastily  off  every  oak  trunk,  with 
other  still  more  abundant  species  ;  but  I  was  witness  of  a  performance  so  new  to  me 
as  fully  to  reward  me  for  the  walk.  Rhododendrons,  though  getting  over,  still  had 
many  bunches  of  blossoms,  and  at  one  of  these,  hovering  like  a  Sphinx  or  a  Flnsia, 
■was  a  little  moth  very  evidently  sucking  the  honey.  Much  astonished  was  I,  in 
netting  him,  to  find  a  worn  but  unmistakeable  Anarta  myrtilli,  which  had  left  his 
usual  headlong  exercise  over  the  heather  to  visit  the  Rhododendron  flowers.— 
Id.  :  December  Qth,  1889. 

Identity  of  Phycis  adornatella  and  P.  subornatella.~lx\  the  Entomologists' 
Annual  for  1867,  p.  140,  et  seq.,  is  a  translation,  from  the  "  Isis,  1816,"  of  Professor 
Zeller's  descriptions  of  adornatella,  Tr.,  and  subornatella,  Dup.,  which  he  regarded 
as   distinct  species.     He   distinguished  subornatella  "  by  jthe   paler  white  of   the 
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anterior-wings,  the  presence  of  the  whitish  fascia  before  the  first  transverse  line, 
and  the  less  distinct  angles  of  the  second."  Adornatella  is  distinguished  "  by  the 
want  of  the  fascia  between  the  base  of  the  wing  and  the  first  transverse  line." 

Some  years  later.  Professor  Zeller  sent  me  types  of  both  forms,  and  certainly 
these  appeared  sufiiciently  different.  His  adornatella  is  of  a  dark  red-grey,  much 
like  the  colour  of  obductella,  and  its  markings  are  suffused  and  indistinct,  but  the 
second  line  has  a  deep  indentation  above  the  middle,  and  it  has  no  pale  fascia  before 
the  first  line.  His  suhornatella  is  paler  in  colour,  the  red-grey  being  varied  with 
ashy-white.  This  ashy-white  forms  an  indistinct,  irregular  fascia  before  the  first 
line,  an  extensive  patch  towards  the  costa  in  the  central  area  of  the  wing,  and 
another  patch  towards  the  hind  margin.  In  the  second  line  occurs  a  similar  in- 
dentation. The  two  forms,  therefore,  look  very  different  from  the  irregular  whitish 
markings  in  suhornatella,  but  the  shapes  of  the  wings,  the  positions  and  forms  of 
the  two  transverse  lines,  and  pair  of  spots  between  them,  are  very  similar. 

The  object  of  the  translation  of  Zeller's  descriptions  in  the  Ent.  Ann.,  1867, 
was  to  show  that  the  species  which  had  stood  in  British  collections  up  to  that  time 
under  the  name  of  dilutella,  was  really  adornatella,  Tr.,  and  to  introduce  to  the 
British  fauna  an  insect  then  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Greening,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  agreed  accurately  with  suhornatella,  Dup.,  and  from  that  time  both  names 
have  figured  in  our  collections  and  lists.  I  had  then  been  collecting  in  Ireland,  and 
Tery  soon  found  that  my  specimens  from  the  Dublin  coast  agreed  with  those  from 
the  Isle  of  Man.  An  opportunity  afterwards  occurred  of  collecting  at  Box  Hill,  and 
there  I  found,  commonly,  the  other  form  agreeing  closely  with  adornatella,  and  for 
many  years  I  believed  them  distinct.  Subsequently,  I  captured  and  reared  speci- 
mens in  Pembrokeshire,  which  agreed  in  most  cases  with  the  Irish  and  Isle  of  Man 
insects ;  and  specimens  came  to  hand  from  Perthshire,  which  seemed  to  constitute 
a  red  variety  of  the  same — suhornatella. 

At  Durdham  Downs,  near  Bristol,  a  form  is  common  which  on  the  whole  is 
lighter  and  brighter  looking  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  red-grey  being  almost 
limited  to  the  edges  of  the  transverse  lines,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  much 
suffused  with  ochreous  and  ashy-white,  but  as  no  whitish  fascia  appears  near  the 
base,  these  have  been  considered  to  be  adornatella.  The  female  of  this  local  form 
is  more  suffused  with  red-grey.  At  Folkestone  a  pale  form  is  also  found,  but  with 
little  of  the  ochreous  colouring,  it,  indeed,  resembles  ordinary  suhornatella,  except 
from  the  absence  of  the  basal  fascia. 

Those  from  Box  Hill  are  darker,  especially  in  the  female,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
agree  closely  with  Zeller's  types  of  adornatella ;  and  a  few  specimens  taken  in 
Norfolk  present  similar  characteristics.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  adornatella 
inhabits  the  south  and  east,  suhornatella  the  north  and  west. 

But,  for  some  years,  my  friend  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson,  has  been  studying  what 
we  have  called  adornatella  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  capture  of  specimens  is  not  very  easy.  He  has,  however,  this  year 
secured  a  considerable  series,  which  he  sent  me  for  examination.  Some  of  these  ai'e 
red-brown,  or  red-grey,  more  or  less  dark,  with  indistinct  markings,  and  hardly  any 
trace  of  whitish  clouding — resembling  Box  Hill  specimens, — others  are  in  varying 
degrees  brighter  in  colour,  with  the  red  most  distinct  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
two   transverse  lines,   in   some  cases  having  ochreous   shading  towards  the  dorsal 
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margin  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  all  with  ashy-white  clouding  towards  tho 
costa.  In  the  darkest  specimens  no  trace  of  the  white  shading  appears  in  the  basal 
space — that  before  the  first  line,  but  in  others  it  shows  itself  in  varying  degrees 
towards  the  costa,  then  others  show  a  faint  extension  of  it  across  the  wing,  until,  in 
a  few,  it  actually  produces  the  irregular,  indistinct  basal  fascia,  which  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  the  one  reliable  character  of  subornatella.  These  specimens  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  therefore,  bridge  over  the  whole  interval,  and  prove  clearly  that 
adornatella  and  suhornatella  form  one  variable  species,  in  which  the  subject  of 
geographical  or  climatal  permanent  variation  is  well  illustrated.  The  forms  which 
show  the  most  considerable  development  of  white  clouding  seem  to  come  from  the 
coast — at  Folkestone,  on  sand,  Pembroke,  on  mountain  limestone,  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  on  (I  believe)  trap-rock  ;  those  with  ochreous  colouring  more  inland, 
from  the  softer  limestone  or  chalk  of  Durdham  Downs,  and  the  dull  red-grey  forms 
from  the  chalk,  still  further  inland,  at  Box  Hill';  while  Portland  seems  to  unite 
all  forms. 

Reluctant  to  give  up  my  old  belief,  which  also  was  that  of  my  friends  Prof. 
Zeller  and  Dr.  Knaggs,  I  have  studied  all  these  forms  carefully  side  by  side,  and 
with  magnifiers,  but  cannot  find  a  single  reliable  point  of  distinction  between  them, 
all  the  apparent  characters  being  mixed  together  and  assumed  on  each  side.  I  have 
thought  that  the  fore-wings  of  subornatella  were  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of 
adornatella,  and  to  some  slight  extent  this  seems  to  be  the  case  ;  but  among  un- 
questionable adornatella  specimens  occur  in  which  the  fore-wings  are  even  narrower 
than  in  the  other  form.  The  species  is,  in  fact,  variable  in  this  respect,  and  there  is 
also  a  difference  between  the  sexes. 

With  the  union  of  these  two  forms  as  one  species,  the  need  for  both  names 
seems  to  disappear.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Stephens's  description  of 
Phycita  diluteUa,  Hb.  (vol.  iv,  p.  303),  refers  to  this  species,  and  Hiibner's  figure 
69  in  his  fifth  volume  seems  to  me  conclusive.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  go  back 
to  the  old  name — dilutella,  Hiib. — Id.  :  December  5th,  1889. 

Habits  of  the  larva  of  JSndorea  dubitalis. — I  bred  one  or  two  specimens  of 
Eudorea  dubitalis,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  from  roots  of  sorrel  collected  at  Folkestone, 
on  Good  Friday,  when  searching  for  larva;  of  Sesia  chrysidiformis.  The  larvse  must 
have  been  among  the  roots  but  I  did  not  notice  them.  There  M'as  little  or  no  moss 
among  them. — W.  Machin,  29,  Carlton  Eoad,  E. :  December,  1889. 

The  life-history  of  Simaethis  combinatana,  Walk. — On  August  21st,  in  a  secluded 
gully  above  the  Wellington  Reservoir,  I  discovered  a  number  of  small  larvfE  feeding 
on  the  native  groundsel  {Senecio  bellidioides).  They  were  living  in  silken  gal- 
leries, which  were  formed  amongst  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant,  and  were  rather 
abundant.  In  shape,  the  larva  was  somewhat  stout,  slightly  tapering  at  each  end. 
The  head  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  prothorax  were  corneous  and  pale  brown  in  colour, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  ochreous.  Each  segment  was  provided  with  eight  black 
tubercles,  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  consisting  of  two  and  six  warts  respectively. 
From  each  of  these  a  small  black  bristle  arose.  Length  of  the  larva,  3  to  4  lines. 
During  September  these  larvcc  spun  a  number  of  extremely  dense  white  cocoons 
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amongst  the  dead  shoots  of  their  food-plant,  and  were  transformed  into  somewhat 
elongate  pale  brownish  pupse,  from  which  the  first  specimens  of  Simaethis  combinatana 
emerged  on  September  26th,  and  the  others  have  been  steadily  appearing  until  to-day. 
The  moth  is  tolerably  common  during  the  summer  months,  and  delights  to  bask  in 
the  hottest  sunshine,  frequently  flying  about  in  a  very  fussy  manner  amongst  the 
herbage.  It  seems  likely  that  there  are  a  succession  of  broods  during  the  year,  as  I 
have  taken  the  insect  from  October  tdl  April,  but  have  not  reared  it  before  this 
spring.  The  resemblance  of  this  species,  in  the  matter  of  habits,  &c.,  to  the  British 
species  is  very  evident.— G.  V.  Hudson,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  :   Oct.  2nd,  1889. 

On  the  flight  of  Atta  antarctica. — This  ant,  which  is  very  abundant  on  the  hills 
round  Wellington,  appears  to  perform  its  annual  flight  with  great  regularity.  On 
April  1st,  1888,  I  observed  enormous  numbers  of  the  ^  flying  about,  over  a  very 
large  extent  of  country,  the  numerous  webs,  constructed  by  the  autumnal  spiders, 
being  filled  with  them,  while  the  logs,  fences,  and  ground  were  covered  with  the  $ 
and  $  ants,  in  proportion  of  about  10  (?  to  1  $  .  The  same  phenomenon  was  exactly 
repeated  on  March  31st,  1889,  when  the  ants  were,  if  anything,  even  more  abundant. 
Both  days  were  calm  and  sunny,  and  no  doubt  this  species  takes  advantage  of  the 
fine  weather  which  usually  prevails  about  that  time  to  perform  its  annual  migrations, 
still,  the  close  approximation  of  the  two  dates  is  certainly  remarkable.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  "  stocks  "  of  tlie  several  nests  must  be  most  completely  mixed  up 
by  the  process,  which  probably  is  the  object  aimed  at,  although  it  is  rather  hard  to 
undei-stand  how  the  workers  in  different  nests,  over  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
know  exactly  when  to  liberate  their  ^  and  $  ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  nearly  sure  that 
this  is  done  almost  simultaneously  in  every  nest.  I  should  also  mention  that  during 
both  of  these  flights  I  heard  that  peculiar  "  humming  in  the  air  "  described  by  White, 
of  Selbourne,  very  distinctly,  and  have  little  doubt  that  the  sound,  which  so  puzzled 
that  renowned  naturalist,  was  caused  by  a  migration  of  ants  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. — Id. 

Psocida  and  Mistletoe. — In  a  note  on  the  insects  of  the  mistletoe,  published  in 
the  "  Revue  d'Entomologle,"  1889,  p.  232,  my  friend  Dr.  Puton,  alludes  to  a  species 
of  Psocus,  found  near  Kemiremont,  and  adds  concerning  it,  "que  j'ai  eu  le  tort  de 
ne  pas  recolter  pour  en  faire  part  a  un  specialiste."  Amongst  the  insects  recently 
found  in  mistletoe  near  Hereford  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  I  have  seen  two  species  of 
Psovidce,  viz. :  Ccecilius  flavidus,  Steph.,  and  Stenopsocus  cruciatus,  L.  These  are  of 
general  distribution,  and  the  latter  is  often  found  in  mid-winter,  even  on  snow. 
Psovidce,  as  a  rule,  do  not  affect  any  particular  plant,  excepting  in  so  far  that  certain 
plants  afford  an  abundance  of  the  debris  and  cryptogamic  growths  upon  which  they 
feed.  Undoubtedly,  conifers  are  much  frequented  by  some  species,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  trees.  They  afford  much  debris  and  also  great  shelter  (an  essential 
point).  The  dense  tufts  of  mistletoe  do  the  same.  Therefore  the  PsocidcB  found 
therein  should  not  be  neglected  ;  they  very  probably  would  have  only  the  slightest 
special  connection  with  the  plant,  but  the  favourable  conditions  might  attract  rare 
species.  Psocidce  are  usually  gregarious,  but  not  always  so.  Ps.  morio,  Latr.,  is 
universally  rare,  and  has  mostly  been  found  only  singly;  in  this  country  the  number 
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of  recorded  examples  is  exceedingly  small,  and  I  know  of  no  capture  for  many  years. 
Ps.  quadrimaculatus,  Latr.,  is  almost  in  the  sanae  case,  although  it  is  most  certainly 
gregarious  when  and  where  it  does  occur.  Much  and  interesting  was  once  written 
upon  the  "  population  of  an  old  pear  tree."  Much  and  interesting  could  be  written 
on  the  denizens  of  an  old  tuft  of  mistletoe. — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  : 
December,  1889. 

Limnophilus  hirsutus  in  abundance  at  sugar  in  Norfolk. — During  a  visit  to  the 
Norfolk  coast  in  August  last,  I  found  Limnophilus  hirsutus  in  great  abundance  in 
one  spot  close  to  Old  Hunstanton.  It  occurred  about  a  pond  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  but  thickly  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  and  into  which  slowly  ran  an 
equally  clear  stream.  A  row  of  posts  along  the  side  of  this  pond  came  in  the  range 
of  my  sugaring  operations,  and  the  sugar  here  proved  infinitely  more  attractive  to 
the  Limnophilus  than  to  the  Lepidoptera  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  applied. 
Hundreds  of  Limnophilus  hirsutus  might  easily  have  been  boxed  off  the  sugared 
posts  and  the  rushes  growing  near,  had  they  been  wanted.  The  only  other  2Vi- 
choptera  noticed  about  this  pond  were  Colpotaulius  incisus  and  TricBnodes  bicolor, 
both  of  which  were  rare.  Limnophilus  affinis  occurred  in  abundance  about  a  pond 
between  Hunstanton  and  Ucacham,  and  sparingly  on  rushes,  &c.,  in  the  Holme 
Saltmarshes  ;  in  the  last  mentioned  locality  L.  marmoratus  also  occurred. — Geo.  T. 
PoEEiTT,  Huddersfield  :  November  4th,  1889. 

Localities  of  some  rare  British  insects. — Perilissus  erythrocephalus,  Grav.  (cf. 
J.  B.  Bridgnian,  Further  Additions  to  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall's  Catalogue  of  British 
Ichneumonida:),  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1889,  pt.  iii,  p.  483. — I  took  two  specimens 
of  the  above  at  Glanvilles  Wootton  on  July  30th,  1888. 

Hemiteles  longicauda,  Thoms.  {lib.  cit.,  p.  417). — Two  specimens  of  this  species 
were  taken  by  me  at  Bournemouth  in  April,  1867. 

Proterops  nigripennis,  Westw. — My  specimens  of  this  great  rarity  were  taken 
in  Parley  Copse,  Dorset,  on  August  20th,  1834. 

Amphipectus  Dahlbomii. — Also  taken  by  my  father  at  Knighton  Heath,  Dorset, 
July  28th,  1841. 

Gomphocerus  rufus,  Linn. — In  addition  to  the  localities  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Eland  Shaw,  I  may  name  Battersea  Fields,  where  it  was  taken  by  Samouelle,  and 
Lyndhurst,  New  Forest,  where  my  father  met  with  it  on  August  12th,  1827,  and 
October  Ist,  1830. 

3Iecostethus  grossus,  liinn. — This  fine  grasshopper  is  by  no  means  rare,  although 
local,  frequenting  boggy  heaths  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetsliire,  and  also  Whittlesea 
Mere  and  Bardulph  Fen. 

CEdipoda  caerulescens,  Linn. — I  have  specimens  of  this  from  Guernsey.  It  has 
been  recorded  by  old  authors  as  occurring  in  Britain. — C.  W.  Dale,  Manor  House, 
Glanvilles  Wootton,  Dorset :  November  1st,  1889. 

Captures  in  Jersey.— 1  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Jersey,  where  I  have 
taken  three  rare  British  species,  Prostemma  guttula,  Pionosomus  varius,  and  Pyrrho- 
coris  apterus. — Id. 
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Issued  by  the  Ti-ustees.     Calcutta  :   1889.     8t-o,  pp.  1 — 76,  pi.  i — iv. 

This  is  a  serial  publication,  to  he  continued  from  time  to  time  as  materials 
a'?cumulate,  issued  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  under  the 
authority  of  the  G-overnment  of  India,  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  and 
to  which  communications  are  invited.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  aid 
cultivators  of  trees,  plants,  and  agriculturists  generally,  in  subduing  the  insects  that, 
to  an  immense  extent,  are  detrimental  to  all  vegetable  produce  in  India,  by  giving 
reliable  information  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  foes,  this  being  the  only  efficient 
means  of  combating  their  ravages.  The  work  is  planned  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
"  Insect  Life,"  published  by  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  like  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Tliis  No.  contains  7  articles  on  Rhyncliota,  by 
E.  T.  .Atkinson;  2  on  Lepldoptera,  by  L.  de  Niceville ;  and  15  on  Insects  generally, 
by  E.  C.  Cotes.  The  figures  on  the  plates  are  rendered  with  exquisite  delicacy  by 
photo-etching  from  original  drawings. 


#bttuariT. 

Dr.  Franz  Low  died  placidly  at  Vienna  on  22nd  November  last,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  as  we  learn  from  his  brother 
Herr  Paul  Low. 

Hagen's  "  Bibliotheca  Entomologica "  enumerates  six  papers  by  Dr.  Low  on 
diverse  entomological  subjects,  published  prior  to  1862.  After  this  date  he  appears 
to  have  given  his  attention  for  many  years  chiefly  to  the  Homopterous  Family 
Psyllidce,  and  he  acquired  such  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  palsearctic  forms 
that  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  rectify  the  synonymy  of  the  described  species  and 
to  add  many  new  ones  but  also  to  group  the  whole  in  accordance  with  their  minute 
anatomical  characters,  especially  with  reference  to  the  genitalia.  The  results  of  his 
studies  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  mostly  in  the  "  Verhandlungen  der 
k.  k.  Zool.-botan.,  Gresellschaft  in  Wien,"  and  in  the  "  Entomologische  Zeitung," 
vols,  i  and  ii,  during  18S2  and  1883,  when  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal. 
These  were  illustrated  with  plates  containing  excellent  figures  of  the  new  species  by 
his  brother  Herr  Paul  Low.  Single  papers  by  him  on  PsyllidcB  have  also  appeared 
elsewhere  ;  there  is  one  entitled  "  Diagnoses  of  three  new  species  of  Trioza,"  in 
vol.  xiv  of  this  Magazine  (1877).  To  the  "  Entomol.  Zeitung"  he  also  contributed 
some  papers  on  Coccidce,  viz.,  in  vol.  i,  On  the  Natural  History  of  Acanthococcus 
aceris,  Sign.  ;  On  two  species  living  on  conifers,  Aspidiotus  ahietis,  Schrank,  and 
Leucaspis  pint,  Hartig.  In  vol.  ii.  On  a  new  conifer-Coccid,  Levcaspis  ptisilla,  Low, 
on  the  dimorphism  of  the  males  of  Chionaspis  salicis,  Linn.,  Gosayparia  ulmi,  Fab., 
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and  Acanthococcus  aceris,  Sign.  ;  Description  of  two  new  species,  Pulvinaria  erica-, 
Low,  and  Boisduvalia  picece,  Low.  There  are  also  papers  on  Coccidm  in  the 
<' Verhandlungen  :  " — On  Diaspis  visci,  Schra.vi's.  (with  a  phxte)  ;  On  a  new  genus 
and  species,  Xy lo coccus filifer us.  Low  (with  a  plate),  a  wonderful  creature  that  lives 
in  the  small  branches  of  Tilia  grandifolia ;  and  On  the  scale  of  the  Dianpida. 
Aphides  had  some  attention  from  him,  for  in  the  "Verhandlungen,"  1877,  he  had  an 
article  on  Pemphigus  zea  maidis,  Linn.,  and  in  the  "  Ent.  Zeit.,"  vol.  i,  ia  a  description 
of  Pemphigus  nidijicus,  Low,  n.  sp.  He  also  studied  Cecidomyiidce,  &c.  {Diptera), 
and  contributed  articles  thereon  to  the  "  Verhandlungen."  And  in  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Zoologischer  Jahresbericht  "  of  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples, 
are  Reports  on  Herniptera  made  by  Dr.  Low  and  his  brother  Paul,  as  referees. 
Probably  some  of  his  work  is  here  casually  overlooked. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  plentitude  of  his  labours 
is  very  sad.  We  lament  for  him  not  only  as  an  effective  scientific  worker  in  a  field 
in  which  he  held  the  foremost  place,  but  also  as  a  friend  ever  eagerly  willing  to  place 
his  accumulated  knowledge  at  our  service,  and  now  prematurely  departed. — J.  W.  D. 

J.  B.  Oehin,  a  French  entomologist,  died  at  Eemiremont  on  the  2nd  December, 
1889,  aged  73.  He  published  much  on  the  genus  Carahus  and  its  allies.  Some  of 
his  work  did  not  escape  severe  criticism.  He  formed  a  wonderfully  rich  collection 
of  the  gi'oups  he  specially  attended  to,  which  we  understand  was  purchased,  a  few 
months  before  his  decease,  by  M.  Rene  Oberthiir,  and  will  augment  his  collection  at 
Rennes. 

Prof.  William  Ramsay  3Ii-Nah,  31. D.,  F.L.S.,  died  very  suddenly  at  Dublin, 
from  heart  disease,  on  December  3rd,  at  the  early  age  of  45.  His  grandfather  and 
father  were  successively  curators  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  Educated 
for  the  medical  profession  he  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  18G6,  and  for  a  time 
held  an  official  medical  appointment.  But  the  hereditary  instinct  for  Botany  seemed 
to  have  prevailed.  He  became  Professor  of  Natural  Histoi'y  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tui'al  College  at  Cirencester,  and  subsequently  of  Botany  at  the  College  of  Science 
at  Dublin,  and  was  also  (at  the  time  of  his  death)  scientific  director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin.  He  published  several  useful  works  on  physiolosical 
and  fossil  botany,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  in  Dublin  amongst  the  students,  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  His  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  early 
volumes  of  this  Magazine  in  connection  with  Scottish  Coleoptera.  His  constant 
friend  and  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sharp,  informs  us  that  the  entomological  proclivity 
was  probably  derived  from  an  uncle.  Dr.  Gilbert  McNab,  an  Ayrshire  man,  who  had 
a  collection  of  insects,  and  wlio  was  the  authority  for  several  species  recorded  in  the 
late  Andrew  Murray's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Coleoptera,  and  this  led  to  his  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Andrew  Murray  himself.  Dr.  Sharp  adds  that  his  first  intro- 
duction to  McNab  was  at  a  lecture  on  pathology  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  perusal  of 
an  early  No.  of  this  Magazine  acted  as  a  stimulant  and  kept  at  least  two  of  the 
audience  awake.  About  1870  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goold,  of 
Dumfries,  whose  wife,  tide  Crawford,  was  first  cousin  to  one  of  our  editors.  The 
widow  and  five  children  deplore  his  loss. 
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BiKMINGHAM    ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY:    Nov.  \St7l,  1889. — Ml'.  H.  TrNALEY, 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Tje  showed  Ilimera  pennaria  and  other  insects  taken  at  light  near 
Yardley.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lee  sliowed  Dasycampa  ruhiginea  from  Sutton,  Surrey.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  entering  up  records  of  captures  of  Butterflies  by  Members, 
in  the  Midlands,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

December  2nd,  1889. — Mr.  W.  Qr.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Tunaley  showed  Cidaria  truncata  and  C.  immanata,  pointing  out  that 
a  distinguishing  mark  lay  in  the  shape  of  the  bars  on  the  underwings,  which,  in 
immanata  formed  an  acute  angle,  and  in  iru.cata  were  rounded.  He  also  showed 
Agrotis  agathina  from  Sutton.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  Boarmia  repandata 
var.  conversaria  from  Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Blatch  read  a  paper  on  the  Coleoptera 
taken  on  a  small  mossy  bank  near  Knowle.  lie  described  all  the  natural  features 
of  the  place,  and  gave  the  list  of  species,  now  numbering  412.  Most  of  these  species 
lived  on  the  spot  all  the  year  round,  and  casual  visitors  had  not  been  taken. — 
COLBBAN  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  oe  London:  December  4:th,lBiSQ. — The  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Franz  Klapalek,  of  the  Zoological  Department,  Eoyal  Museum,  Prague, 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lionel  de  Nieeville,  a  branch  of 
a  walnut  tree,  on  which  was  a  mass  of  eggs  laid  by  a  butterfly  belonging  to  the 
LyccenidcB.  He  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of  this  butterfly  which  Mr.  de  Niceville 
had  referred  to  a  new  genus,  and  described  as  CTiatoprocta  odata.  The  species  was 
said  to  occur  only  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  North-West  India,  at  elevations 
of  5000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  the  eggs  of  Piezosternum  subulatum,  Thunb.,  a  bug  from 
South  America.  These  eggs  were  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  specimen  which  had 
been  allowed  to  putrify  before  being  mounted.  Although  the  body  of  the  parent 
had  completely  rotted  away,  the  eggs  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
cellular  condition  of  the  yelk  was  very  conspicuous.  Dr.  Sharp  also  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Poeeilochroma  Lewisii,  Dist.,  a  Pentatomid  bug  from  Japan  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  which,  when  damped  with  water,  became  almost  instantly  of  a  metallic 
copper  colour. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leech  exhibited  a  large  number  of  Lepidoptera  recently  collected  for 
him  by  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ichang,  Central  China.  The  collection 
included  about  fifty-six   rew  species  of  butterflies  and  forty  new  species  of  moths. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  observed  that  he  noticed  only  two  genera  in  this  collection 
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which  did  not  occur  at  Sikkim,  and  that  the  siniilarity  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  two 
regions  was  very  remarkable.  He  added  that  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  paper 
*'  On  the  Birds  of  ^Vsia,"  he  had  called  attention  to  the  similarity  of  species  inhabiting 
the  mountain, ranges  of  India,  China,  and  Java.  Mr.  McLaehlan  remarked  that  he 
had  lately  received  a  dragonfly  from  Simla  which  had  previously  only  been  recorded 
from  Pekin.  Mr.  Distant  said  he  had  lately  had  a  species  of  Cicada  from  Hong 
Kong,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Java. 

Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  exhibited  a  preserved  specimen  of  a  variety  of  the  larva 
of  Sphinx  ligustri,  taken  in  a  wood  near  Arundel,  Sussex.  Mr.  W.  White  asked  if 
the  larva  was  normal  in  its  early  stage  ;  he  also  exhibited  drawings  of  the  larvae  of 
this  species,  and  called  especial  attention  to  one  of  a  vai'iety  that  had  been  exhibited 
at  a  previous  meeting  by  Lord  Walsingham. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  read  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Hymenoptera,  Dipiera,  Ilemiptera,  and  Coleoptera  he  had  recently 
collected  in  St.  Vincent,  where  he  was  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  appointed  to  investigate  the  Natural  History  of  the  West 
Indies.  A  discussion  followed,  in  wliich  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Elwes,  Lord  Walsingham, 
and  Mr.  McLaehlan  took  part. 

Mr.  Elwes  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doherty,  in  wliieh  the  writer  described  his 
experiences  in  collecting  insects  in  the  Naga  Hills  by  means  of  light  and  sugar. 
Mr.  Doherty  expressed  an  opinion  that  light,  if  used  in  very  out-of-the-way  places, 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  insects;  in  fact,  that  they  required  to  be  accustomed 
to  it,  and  that  the  same  remarks  npjiilied  to  "  sugar."  Colonel  Swinhoe  said  that  the 
atti'active  power  of  light  depended  very  much  on  its  intensity,  and  on  tlie  height  of 
the  light  above  the  ground.  By  means  of  the  electric  light  in  Bombay  he  had 
collected  more  than  300  specimens  of  Sphingidce  in  one  night.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker, 
R.N.,  stated  that  he  had  found  the  electric  light  very  attractive  to  insects  in  Panama. 
Mr.  McLaehlan,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Leech,  Mr.  Elwes,  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Mr.  A.J. 
Rose  and  others  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Lionel  de  Niceville  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  a  new  genus 
of  LyccBiiidcB." 

Mr.  F.  Merrifield  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Systematic  temperature  experiments 
on  some  Lepidoptera  in  all  their  stages,"  and  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  in 
illustration.  The  author  stated  tliat  the  darkness  of  colour  and  the  markings  in 
Ennomos  aidumnaria  resulted  from  the  pupre  being  subjected  to  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature. In  the  case  of  Selenia  illustraria,  exposing  the  pupaj  to  a  low  temperature 
had  not  only  affected  the  colour  of  the  imagos,  but  had  altered  the  markings  in  a 
striking  manner.  Lord  Walsingham  observed  that  it  appeared  that  exposure  to  cold 
in  the  pupa  state  produced  a  darker  colouring  in  the  imago,  and  that  forcing  in  that 
stage  had  an  opposite  effect  ;  that  insects  subjected  to  glacial  conditions  probably 
derived  some  advantage  from  the  development  of  dark  or  suffused  colouring,  and 
that  this  advantage  was,  in  all  probability,  the  more  rapid  absorption  of  heat.  He 
said  he  believed  that  an  heredilsiry  tendency  in  favour  of  the  darker  forms  was 
established  under  glacial  conditions,  and  that  this  would  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  melanic  forms  in  northern  latitudes  and  at  high  elevations. — H.  Goss  and 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Seen. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   A    6ELECHIA    {PORTLANDICELLA)    NEW   TO 
SCIENCE   FROM  PORTLAND. 

BY     NELSON     M.     EICHAEDSON,     B.A. 

In  June,  1888,  I  took  at  Portland  two  specimens  of  a  Gelecliia 
whicli  I  could  not  satisfactorily  refer  to  any  British  species,  though  it 
seemed  to  have  affinities  with  both  umbroseJla  and  mundella.  I  have 
this  summer  taken  a  few  more  specimens,  and  as  I  was  not  satisfied 
to  place  them  with  either  of  the  above  two  species,  and  could  not 
refer  them  to  anything  else,  I  sent  five  of  them  to  Mr.  Staiuton  for 
his  opinion  upon  them.  He  says,  "  I  think  the  five  certainly  indicate 
a  good  species,  nearer  to  mundella  than  to  umhrosella.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  ever  saw  it  before." 

This  species  seems  to  be  decidedly  rare  at  Portland,  as  though  I 
worked  for  it  in  the  only  locality  where  it  occurs,  which  is  rather 
limited  in  area,  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  altogether  eight  specimens 
this  year.     It  may  be  described  as  follows  :  — 

Exp.  al.,  4j — 5i  lines.  Ground  colour  of  fore-wing  pale  putty-colour,  generally 
much  sprinkled  with  dark  grey  scales,  especially  towards  the  inner  and  hind  margins  ; 
a  narrow  blackish  line  crosses  the  wing  close  to  the  base,  and  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  blackish  spot ;  the  three  usual  spots  are  black,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  small 
blackish  indistinct  spot  on  the  inner  margin  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  pale  fascia  ; 
this  fascia  is  of  the  gi'ound  colour,  without  any  dark  scales,  very  distinct,  thinnest 
in  the  middle,  and  consists  of  two  opposite  spots,  which  are  sometimes  joined,  but 
more  often  very  slightly  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  dark  scales  j  it  is  placed 
three-fourths  of  the  way  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  Fringes  like  the  rest 
of  the  wing.  Hind-wing  pale  fuscous,  a  little  darker  at  the  apex.  Face  and  palpi 
very  pale  ochreous,  except  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi,  which  is  marked  with  grey 
towards  the  tip.  Eyes  black.  Antennae  black,  with  small  indistinct  pale  rings. 
Head  and  thorax  like  the  fore-wings,  body  like  the  hind-wings,  except  that  the  tip 
is  pale  ochreous.     Legs  pale  putty-coloured,  ringed  with  grey. 

This  species  resembles  umhrosella  in  the  shape  of  the  wings  and 
the  pale  fascia,  but  the  black  colour  of  the  latter,  with  its  beautiful 
purple  gloss,  at  once  separates  the  two  species.  Mundella  appears  to 
have  broader  and  more  sharply  pointed  wings  than  either  this  species 
or  umhrosella,  but  I  think  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
darker  colour  of  the  fringe  in  most  specimens  of  mundella  causes  the 
wing  itself  to  stand  out  strikingly,  and  appear  shorter  than  it  is  when 
compared  with  that  of  umhrosella.  The  tip  of  umhrosella  also  appears 
to  be  more  rounded,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  where  the  fringe 
begins,  the  fringe  itself  being  rounded  on  the  outside  margin.  Mun- 
della is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  quite  destitute  of  a  pale  fascia, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new  species,  in  which  the  pale 
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fascia  is  distinct  and  striking  (Mr.  Stainton  says,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiry  on  this  point,  "  Amongst  my  mundella  is  one  which  just  shows 
a  ghost  of  the  pale  hinder  fascia,  but  in  all  my  other  specimens  the 
absence  of  the  fascia  is  a  striking  character  ")  ;  it  also  wants  the  neat 
clean  look  of  mundella,  owing  to  the  presence  and  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  so  many  dai"k  scales. 

I  propose  to  call  this  species  portlandicella. 

Monte  Video,  near  Weymouth  : 
January,  1890. 


DESCEIPTION    OP    A   NEPTICULA    {AUROMARGINELLA)   NEW    TO 
SCIENCE   FROM   NEAR  WEYMOUTH. 

BT    KELSON    M.    RICH AllD SON,    B.A. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  1888,  I  collected  some  Nepticula  larvae 
mining  in  bramble  leaves,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  three 
moths  which  made  their  appearance  on  November  24th  and  December 
7th  and  19th  respectively  of  the  same  year,  though  somewhat  resem- 
bling aurella,  had  besides  the  usual  golden  fascia,  a  second  one  of  the 
same  colour,  situated  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore-wing.  I  do  not 
remember  tliat  I  bred  any  other  imagines  from  this  jampot  of  larva?, 
but  from  other  batches  there  emerged  one  of  these  peculiarly  marked 
specimens  on  February  12th,  and  seven  during  May,  1889.  After  this 
I  was  more  careful,  and  when  I  found  any  bramble  Nepticula  larva)  I 
kept  those  from  different  localities  separate  from  each  other.  I  have, 
however,  so  far  only  bred  one  more  specimen  with  the  golden  hind 
margin  on  September  30th  last.  Of  this  specimen  I  know  the  exact 
locality,  which  is  situated  near  Weymouth,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  all  my  twelve  specimens  came  from  the  same  place,  as  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  collecting  Nepticula  larvae  from  the 
bramble  there.     I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  bred  any  from  Portland. 

I  mentioned  this  Nepticula  to  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Worthing, 
when  staying  with  him  last  May,  but  though  he  has  bred  more  Nepti- 
culce  than  most  people,  he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  this  form  from 
bramble.  As  I  could  not  identify  it  with  any  known  species,  I  sent 
some  to  Mr.  Stainton,  asking  him  for  his  opinion  on  them,  which  he 
kindly  gave  me  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  Nepticula  from  the 
bramble  with  a  gold  line  on  the  hind  margin  is  quite  new  to  me.  I 
have  seen  many  aurella,  both  British  and  Grermau,  but  I  never  saw 
anything  like  these."  He  also  added  that  he  thought  that  with  my 
series  I  might  safely  describe  the  species  as  new. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  differentiate  the  larva  from  that  of 
aureUa  or  other  allied  bramble  species.  The  only  other  species  of 
Nepticula  that  to  my  knowledge  occurs  in  bramble  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Weymouth  is  the  common  aurella,  which  is  found  everywhere, 
sometimes  abundantly. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  species,  which  I  propose 
to  call  auromarginella,  on  account  of  the  striking  character  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  of  its  genus : — 

Exp.  al.,  2\ — 2i  lines.  Fore-wing  greenish-bronze,  becoming  darker  and  more 
violet  on  the  basal  side,  of  a  somewhat  broad,  nearly  straight,  pale  golden  fascia, 
which  crosses  the  wing  a  little  beyond  the  middle ;  on  the  extreme  hind  margin  is  a 
similar  narrower,  crescent-shaped,  pale  golden  fascia  ;  the  space  between  the  fascise 
is  dark  violet,  the  whole  of  the  wing  being  beautifully  metallic.  Hind-wings  and 
fringes  grey,  with  a  bronzy  glass.  Head  ferruginous  ;  eye-caps  cream  coloured  or 
pale  ochreous ;  thorax  like  the  basal  half  of  fore-wing  ;  antennce,  body  and  legs 
darker,  the  legs  with  light  rings. 

This  species  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other,  on  account  of 
its  golden  hind  margin ;  it  resembles  aurella  in  some  respects,  but  is 
smaller,  and  the  basal  portion  is  not  brown  as  in  that  species,  but 
rather  bronze-green. 

Monte  Video,  near  Weymouth  : 
January  ^th,  1890. 


DESCEIPTION    OF    THE    MICROPTERYX   OF    THE    HAZEL 
(J/.   KALTENBACHII). 

BY     H.     T.     8TAINT0N,     F.E.S. 

Exp.  al.,  4 — 5  lines.  Head  dark  brown,  inclining  to  grey  (greyer  in  the  female). 
Antennse  short,  black,  about  half  as  long  as  the  anterior  wings,  thus  not  so  short  as 
those  oi  purpurella. 

Anterior-wings  greenish-bronze,  sparingly  irrorated  with  red,  with  a  small  tri- 
angular pale  spot  (not  sharply  defined)  at  the  anal  angle  ;  other  specimens  are  more 
considerably  irrorated  with  red,  but  the  red  markings  are  never  so  neat  as  in  purpu- 
rella,  salopiella,  and  Sparmannella  ;  sometimes  the  pale  ground  colour  is  almost 
entirely  suffused  with  red,  which  then  appears  to  be  the  ground  colour,  the  pale  spot 
at  the  anal  angle  being  then  the  only  vestige  of  a  marking. 

The  form  first  described  above  is  that  which  best  agrees  with  the 
original  sj^ecimens  bred  by  Herr  Kaltenbach,  and  which  he  had  re- 
ferred to  fastuostlla.  In  1862  I  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  called  on 
Herr  Kaltenbach,  September  17th,  never  dreaming  then  that  the  insect 
he  had  bred  was  a  Micropteryx  till  then  totally  unknown  to  us ;  I 
then  thought  it  must  of  course  be  referred  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  species  we  knew,  and  I  agreed  with  Herr  Kaltenbach  as  to  their 
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^Ging  fasfuosclla,  a  name  whicli  had  been  given  to  the  more  purple 
forma  of  the  oak-feeding  stihpurpurella,  but  now  that  Dr.^Wood  has 
enabled  me  to  study  a  series  of  specimens  bred  from  the  hazel  {Corylus 
aveJIana),  I  can  perceive  that  it  is  a  distinct,  yet  very  variable,  species, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  is  that  the  anterior 
wings  are  narrower  than  in  any  other  of  the  group  ;  tmimaczolella'^h  a 
narrow-ranged  species,  but  that  has  the  anterior  wings  broader  across 
at  the  anal  angle  than  Kaltenhacliii. 

Though  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Herr  Kaltenbach 
as  this  new  species  had  to  be  named,  I  could  conceive  no  name  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  excellent  observer  who  first  bred  the 
insect,  and  thereby  opened  to  us  the  interesting  chapter  of  these  larvsB 
of  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  Micropteryx. 

The  larvse  of  the  smaller  species  (calthella,  &c.)  are  still,  as  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  AV^ood  (ante  p.  6),  a  sealed  book  to  us. 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. : 
January  4th,  1890. 


FDETHER   NOTES   ON  DE.   JORDAN'S    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
NORWEGIAN   LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY   W.    M.    SCnOTEN, 
Conservator  at  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Christiana. 

Apparently  Dr.  Jordan  finds  it  {ante  vol.  xxv,  p.  362)  still  some- 
what difficult  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  Satyrus  8cincle  jind 
Mrelia  Liyea  which  he  did  see  at  Bergen,  and  not,  as  he  supposed, 
Ghionohas  Jutta  and  Erehia  Blandina.  I  can,  however,  assure  him 
that  nobody  who  is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  Jutta  and  with  the 
localities  at  Bergen,  will  think  it  possible  that  this  regular  moor 
butterfly  should  fly  on  the  rocks  there  in  company  with  Semele ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  Erehia  seen,  there  also  can  be  no  question  at  all  about 
any  other  species  than  Ligea,  as  Blandina  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
Scandinavia. 

As  for  Vanessa  urticcB,  there  is,  of  course,  no  distinct  line  to  be 
drawn  between  the  ordinary  form  and  the  true  var.  polaris,  as  the 
colour  darkens  quite  gradually,  owing  to  the  climatical  influences.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  at  all  deny  that  both  at  Bergen  and  in  other  places 
in  Southern  Norway  there  may  be  found,  now  and  then,  specimens 
dark  enough  to  pass  for  "  pola)-is,''  but  then  as  a  mere  accidental 
aberration,  not  as  a  constant  variety.  As  such  a  variety,  urticce  does 
not  occur  at  Bergen. 
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Going  then  to  the  specimen  which  Dr.  Jordan  not  only  did  see 
but  really  caught,  viz.,  the  supposed  Pararge  Siera,  I  must  at  first 
state,  that,  as  far  as  known  to  all  Scandinavian  entomologists,  Hiera 
has  with  us  only  one  generation,  flying  in  May  and  June,  and  never  was 
a  specimen  recorded  to  have  been  observed  in  the  month  of  August 
in  any  locality  of  Scandinavia.  Moreover,  at  Bergen  this  species  was 
up  to  the  present  time  never  found,  not  even  in  the  spring.  I  there- 
fore a  priori  felt  convinced  that  Dr.  Jordan  must  have  confounded 
Hiera  and  Mcera,  as  he  clearly  did  Noma  and  Jutta  ;  and  what 
he  lastly  (pp.  442,  443)  has  said  about  the  specimen  in  question,  aB 
also  about  our  Norwegian  Hiera  in  general,  has  only  strengthened  my 
conviction  in  this  respect.  As  for  the  description  he  has  given  of  the 
specimen,  none  of  the  mentioned  characters  are  decisive,  as  they  vary 
in  both  species.  But  it  strikes  me  very  much  that  the  onost  important 
and  distinct  character  of  Hiera,  which  at  once  separates  it  from  Mara, 
is  not  at  all  alluded  to,  viz.,  tlie  loell-knoivn  toothed  dark  lines  across 
the  disc  on  the  upper-surface  of  the  wings.  As  these  most  characteristic 
and  well-marked  lines,  which  are  wanting  in  Mara,  are  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  specimen  from  Bergen  or  in  that  from  Zermatt,  they 
most  probably  are  non-existent,  and  then  it  is  sure  enough  that  none 
of  the  specimens  are  Hiera  ;  they  then  must  fall  together.  The  size 
of  the  Norwegian  specimen  (alar  exp.,  35  mm.)  certainly  is  a  very 
small  one ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  for  that  as  well  be  a  dwarfed 
Mcera  as  a  Hiera.  I  should  like  to  see  the  specimen,  for  should  it, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  yet  really  be  a  Hiera  (and  every  possibility 
of  an  accidental  confounding  of  specimen  be  excluded),  then  it  would 
be  a  remarkable  unicum  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

Besides,  that  Dr.  Jordan  is  not  familiar  with  the  differences  be- 
tween Hiera  and  Mara  becomes  still  more  evident,  as  he  further  on 
(p.  443)  in  a  female  Hiera  from  the  Eomsdale  and  a  female  Mara  v. 
Adrasta  finds  absolutely  no  difference  whatever  on  the  superior 
surface,  except  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour,  &c.  As  every  specimen 
of  our  true  Hiera,  male  or  female,  invariably  has  the  above  mentioned 
well-marked  cross  lines  on  the  wings,  which  do  not  occur  either  in 
Mara  or  its  variety  Adrasta,  there  must  be  a  distinct  difference. 

N.B. — If  the  supposed  female  Hiera  really  were  such,  I  have, 
however,  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  also  this  specimen,  like  the 
former,  is  a  veritable  Mara ;  for  a  Norwegian  Hiera  with  an  alar  exp. 
of  50  mm.  I  never  saw  in  my  life — that  is  just  the  size  of  a  great 
Mara.  After  all,  I  cannot  now  help  suspecting  that  Dr.  Jordan  has 
not  taken  any  Hiera  in  Norway  at  all,  but  only  Mara,  which  latter 
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often  flies  as  early  as  the  end  of  June  in  some  localities.  Only  in 
this  way  can  I  explain  to  mys^elf  what  he  has  written  about  his  speci- 
mens ;  all  his  observations  tend  towards  such  an  explanation. 

In  fact,  the  three  species,  Mcera,  Hiera,  and  MegcBrn,  are  in  onr 
country  not  at  all  difficnlt  to  distinguish  from  one  another;  they  are 
quite  distinct  and  constant,  and  may  be  easil}^  separated.  Besides  I 
will  here  call  attention  to  the  important  discovery  of  Prof.  Anrivillius 
in  Stockholm,  that  the  male  scales  are  quite  different  in  them.* 

Also  in  Erehia  Ligea  and  Euri/ale  Prof.  Anrivillius  has  found 
quite  characteristic  differences  in  the  male  scales. f  All  onr  Scandi- 
navian specimens  are  decided  Ligea,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
at  hand  to  look  at  them  as  a  transition  to  the  Euryale  of  the  High 
Alps,  from  which  they  may  be  well  distinguished. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Melitcea  on  Dovrefjeld  is  a  complete  con- 
necting link  between  Afhalia,  AureJia  and  Pnrthnnie,  the  si)ecifie 
characters  of  which  here  run  completely  together,  so  that  it  seems 
quite  impossible  to  differentiate  them  one  from  another,  however 
distinct  and  constant  they  may  possibly  be  in  other  countries. 

For  Scandinavian  Lepidopterists  there  is  nothing  new  in  Dr. 
Jordan's  list  of  his  captures,  except  that  Sesia  scoliccformis  was  taken 
in  Romsdale ;  that  is  a  new  locality  for  this  species,  though  it  has 
been  found  even  in  Lapland.  As  for  the  other  species,  they  have  all 
been  found  before  both  in  the  same  and  other  localities. 

The  British  Entomologists  who  might  be  interested  to  see  what 
is  known  about  the  Lepidopterous  fauna  of  either  Dovrefjeld  or 
Eomsdale  only,  I  will  refer  to  the  lists  I  have  given  in  ''  Xyt  Magazin 
for  Naturvidenskaberne,"  Christiania,  1878  and  1881,  showing  for 
Dovrefjeld  266  (now  about  300),  and  for  Romsdale  only,  356  species  of 
Lepidoptera.  It  may  perha])s  be  as  well  here  on  this  occasion  also  to 
mention  that  the  whole  number  of  Lepidoptera  at  present  known  in 
Norway  is  about  1270  species.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  our  country 
is  not  at  all  so  poor,  or  such  a  terra  incognita  in  this  respect,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  British 
collectors. 

Christianin,  Norway  : 

December  i2th,  1889. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Gt.  T.  Baker,  a  coloured  draAving  of  Dr.  Jordan's  supposetl 
Bergen  P.  Hiera,  which  decides  the  question  in  the  most  decisive 
manner. — W.  M.  S.  :  January  lltJi,  1890. 

Eeeata. — In  my  former  notes,  p.  323,  line  3,  the  date  of  year  1887  should  bo  1877. 

*  "  Bihang  till  Kgl.  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handling-ar,"  Band  b.  No.  25,  Stockholm,  1880  ; 
"  Ueber  sekundare  Gesclalechtscharaktere  noidischer  Tagfalter"  (pp.  11,  12). 
t  "  Entomologisk  Tidskrift,"  Stockholm,  1883  (pp.  S.'i— 3.5). 
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ON   THE    COLEOPTERA    FOUND   IN   A   SMALL   MOSSY   BANK   AT 
KNOWLE,   WARWICKSHIRE. 

BY     W.     G.     BLATCH. 

Believing  that  few  if  any  other  Coleopterists  have  ever  tried  the 
experiment  of  working  persistently  at  one  particular  spot  of  ground, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  species  could  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  most  of"  my  beetle  collecting  this  year  having  been  carried 
on  in  strict  accordance  with  such  an  idea,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  short  account  of  my  experiences  might  prove  interesting,  if  not 
useful,  to  the  readers  of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine. 

Near  the  end  of  last  March  I  discovered  at  Knowle  a  small  mossy 
bank  which,  after  a  few  trials,  seemed  sufficiently  promising  to  be 
worth  operating  upon  continuously.  Here  I  plodded  on  through 
April  and  May,  and  again  in  October  and  November,  with  an  occasional 
raid  during  the  summer  months,  meeting  with  an  amount  of  success 
which,  to  me,  seemed  astonishing.  Altogether  this  little  bank  has 
yielded  412  species  of  Coleoptera,  many  of  them  in  great  abundance  ; 
some  twenty  of  these  were  new  to  my  collection,  or  had  not  been 
previously  taken  by  myself  in  any  other  locality,  and  eighteen  or 
nineteen  of  them  appear  to  be  additions  to  the  Midland  List.  If  we 
reckon  that  there  are  3250  species  of  beetles  inhabiting  Great  Britain, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  tiny  spot  in  the  centre  of  England  has  pro- 
duced about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  number  hitherto  found  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Although,  at  first  sight,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiarly 
striking  about  this  bank,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  careful  study  and 
enquiry,  that  it  presents  certain  features  which,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  its  phenomenal  richness.  It  is  situate  in  the  middle  of 
an  extensive  patch  of  Keuper  Marl,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable area  of  country  which  was  unenclosed  until  within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Erom  Knowle  (407  feet  above  sea  level)  and  the 
adjacent  district  there  is  a  gradual  fall  towards  the  field  which  con- 
tains the  bank  in  question,  and  sundry  streamlets  flow  from  the  higher 
ground  and  merge  their  waters  in  the  hollow  at  the  bottom,  known  by 
the  suggestive  appellatiou  of  "  Eotten  Eow."  Being  always  wet,  even 
in  the  driest  season,  this  land  produces  a  flora  of  great  variety  and 
rankness.  The  owner  informs  me  that  it  has  been  in  continuous 
pasture  for  more  than  200  years,  and  that  previously  it  formed  an 
inaccessible  bog  which  was  with  much  difficulty  drained  by  one  of  his 
ancestors.     During  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  these  meadows 
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are  grazed  by  cattle,  and,  with  tbeir  boundary  hedge-banks,  have  in  all 
material  respects  remained  absolutely  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  over 
two  centuries.  The  particular  bank  about  which  I  am  writing  is 
placed  in  a  middle  position  between  the  highest  and  lowest  portions 
of  the  ground,  it  extends  almost  due  east  and  west,  has  a  hedge  and 
slight  ditch  on  its  south  side,  and  presents  a  more  or  less  sloping  sur- 
face to  the  north,  this  being  the  portion  from  which  all  the  specimens 
referred  to  have  been  taken.  The  soil  to  some  depth  is  thickly  matted 
with  the  roots  of  various  plants,  and  is  covered  above  with  a  carpet  of 
moss  {Tlypnuin). 

Now,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  must  allow  that 
the  conditions  are  extremely  favourable  to  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  extensive  and  varied  insect  fauna.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience gained  elsewhere  how  partial  insects  are  to  fens  and  bogs, 
and  the  fact  that  this  laua  was  once  a  morass,  is  evidence,  frima  facie, 
that  it  was  originally  tenanted  by  the  usual  bog  species,  many  of  which 
would  doubtless  cling  to  their  native  habitat  long  after  its  boggy 
nature  had  been  modified,  the  more  so,  as  the  marshy  character  of  the 
ground  was  still  to  some  degree  maintained,  and  the  usual  flora 
lingered  on,  although,  doubtless,  shorn  of  its  pristine  variety  and 
luxuriance.  Being  also,  in  a  small  way,  the  watershed  of  a  district 
formerly  bordered  by  heaths  and  commons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
numerous  insects,  especially  Coleopte7'a,  were  from  time  to  time  brought 
down  from  the  higher  regions  to  find  a  permanent  home  amongst  the 
more  natural  denizens  of  the  swamp.  Having  been  a  "  permanent 
pasture  "  for  so  long  a  period,  and  producing  such  a  variety  of  plants, 
these  fields  must  have  proved  unusually  favourable  for  the  breeding 
and  multiplication  of  every  species  which  found  a  lodgment  there. 
Then  the  fact  that  cattle  have  browsed  in  these  meads  from  time  im- 
memorial is  suflicient  to  account  for  the  incursion  and  settlement  of 
those  grosser  species  that  take  to  dung,  either  as  a  delicacy  or  as  a 
nidus  for  their  progeny.  Another  consideration,  worth  perhaps  a 
passing  thought,  is  that  this  district  formed  in  the  remote  past  a  part 
of  the  once  dense  and  extensive  Porest  of  Arden. 

The  mossy  bank  being  midway  on  the  slope  is  just  high  enough 
for  those  insects  that  love  moderately  high  ground,  and  just  low  enough 
to  afford  desirable  quartei's  for  those  that  delight  in  moisture. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  worked  the  bank  in  only  one  way, 
taking  simply  those  species  that  reside  in  the  moss,  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  in  the  soil,  carefully  excluding  such  as  might  have  been  captured 
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by  searching  and  sweeping  the  herbage,  and  which  must  be  classed  as 
summer  and  therefore,  pei'haps,  fugitive  visitants.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  I  found  nothing  in  the  summer  time  which  did  not  also  occur  in 
the  spring  and  autumn ;  but  it  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me  to  learn, 
as  I  did  from  practical  experience,  that  most  of  the  species  that 
occurred  in  the  early  and  late  months  of  the  year,  and  which  I  con- 
cluded were  then  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  would  be  off  and  away 
when  the  warm  weather  set  in,  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  moss  and 
soil  in  the  hot  months  as  certainly  as  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Many  of  these  beetles  were  obtained  by  simply  plucking  up  the 
moss  and  shaking  it  over  paper  ;  but  the  most  productive  method  was 
to  cut  out  a  slice  of  the  bank  and  carefully  knock  it  to  pieces  with  the 
trowel.  Several  species  were  found  to  have  penetrated  as  much  as 
six  or  eight  inches  into  the  earth,  at  which  depth  I  have  frequently 
come  upon  large  colonies  of  Clivina  fossor^  incJiomenus  parumpunc- 
tatus,  two  or  three  species  of  Lntlirohium,  and  other  beetles. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  I  have  captured  here  two  species 
which  hitherto  I  had  never  found  except  in  fungi,  viz.,  Somalota 
marcida  and  Liodes  humeraJis. 

My  visits  have  always  been  of  short  duration,  but  I  never  went 
without  taking  something  fresh,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and  at  others 
as  many  as  tweiity  or  thirty  additions. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  my  captures, 
I  may  say  that  besides  nearly  all  the  species  of  Tachyporus  and  many 
of  Stenus,  I  have  taken  here  9  species  of  Amara,  8  of  Cercyon,  11  of 
ChoJeva,  51  of  HomaJota,  9  of  Quedius,  and  23  of  Philonthus. 

A  full  list  of  species  being  probably  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Magazine,  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  following  as  amongst  the 
more  interesting  of  my  finds : — Cyclirus  rosiratus,  Amara  acuminata, 
A.  lunicollis,  A.  nitida,  A.  continua,  Helopho^'tis  dorsalis,  Choleva  spa- 
dicea,  Colon  brunneum,  Scydmcenus  SparshaUi,  Oxypoda  spectahilis, 
Somalota  ohJongiuscula,  H.  linearis,  H.  pilicornis,  H.  ignohilis,  H. 
atotnaria,  H.  intermedia,  JI.  parva,  H.  testudinea,  H.  pilosiventris, 
Bucephalus  complicans,  Philonthus  addendus,  P.  lucens,  Actohius  pro- 
lixus,  Lathrohium  longulum,  Oxytehis  Fairmairei,  Deliphrum  tectum, 
Coryphium  angusticolle,  Homalium  septentrionis,  H.  exiguum,  Meligethes 
obscurus,  Corymbites  pectinicornis  (J  a-iid  ?,  November),  Apion  dif- 
forme,  Orobitis  cyaneus. 

214,  Green  Lane,  Smallheath,  Birmingham  : 
December  5th,  1889. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    METAMOEPHOSES    OF   TWO    SPECIES    OF    THE 
GENUS    TINODES. 

BT     KENNETH     J.     MORTON. 


During  the  past  season  I  liave  had  tlie  opportunity 
of  studying  the  preparatory  states  of  Tinodes  iccsneri, 
L.,  and  T.  aureola,  Zett.,  and  have  found  them  to 
possess  many  peculiarities  of  habit  and  of  structure. 
As  far  as  I  know,  little  or  nothing  has  been  written 
on  the  habits  of  the  larvae  and  nymphs  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  of  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  Pictet's 
short  notice  {Hy dropsy che  macuUconiis,  Eecherches,  p. 
213,  pi.  xviii,  fig.  2),  and  no  details  of  structure  appear 
to  have  been  published.  The  following  account  may, 
therefore,  be  of  service. 

The  localities  frequented  by  T.  ivceneri  and  T. 
aureola  respectively  differ  considerably  from  one  another 
in  character,  the  first-named  insect  preferring  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  of  more  or  less  importance  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  haunts  springs  and  little 
streams,  especially  where  these  run  down  nearly  perpendicular  rocks. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Tinodes  aureola  swarms  along  rivers  with  rocky 
banks,  but  I  think  it  will  always  be  found  in  such  cases  to  be  attached 
not  to  the  rivers  themselves,  but  to  the  dripping  rocks  on  the  sides. 
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In  support  of  the  latter  idea,  I  may  mention  that  I  long  failed  in  my 
attempts  to  rear  T.  aureola  until  I  discovered  that  the  larva  would 
only  live  in  the  shallowest  of  water  ;  and  besides,  the  tarsi  of  the 
jUiiddle  pair  of  legs  in  the  nymph  have  no  fringes,  the  absence  of 
which  is  characteristic  of  species  frequenting  springs,  or  rocks  wetted 
with  the  spray  of  the  water  falls  {cf.  Fritz  Muller,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1879,  pp.  132—138). 

While  thus  the  larvae  of  T.  wcsneri  are  often  found  at  considerable 
depths,  and  those  of  T.  aureola  are  usually  little  more  than  covered 
with  water,  the  habitations  of  the  two  species  hardly  differ,  save  in 
size,  and  consist  of  a  long  ribbon-like  web,  externally  strengthened  by 
slight  additions  of  sand  grains  and  other  matter,  attached  by  its  edges 
to  rocks  and  large  stones  in  serpentine  fashion,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  half  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  just  exactly  sufficient  to 
admit  of  the  larva  turning  itself.  These  covered  canals  are  rapidly 
made,  and  are  often  very  long  ;  one  belonging  to  T.  aureola  is  noted 
by  me  as  2  mm.  in  breadth  and  23  mm.  long  ;  these  measurements, 
however,  are  often  exceeded,  and  in  T.  wceneri  may  reach  double  the 
foregoing  figures  or  more.  They  are  usually  partially  closed  at  one 
end,  being  rounded  off  and  perforated  with  little  holes  ;  but  they  are 
constantly  undergoing  change  or  extension,  and  as  the  larvae  seem  to 
obtain  their  food  principally  by  consuming  large  quantities  of  mixed 
matter,  such  as  adheres  to  rocks  and  stones,  they  probably  serve  as 
covered  ways  for  the  inmates  in  their  search  for  fresh  feeding  grounds. 
Of  course  quantities  of  edible  matter  will  also  be  carried  into  the 
canals  on  the  currents  caused  by  the  flexions  of  the  larvae.  The 
abundant  frass  is  composed  largely  of  sand,  and  takes  the  form  of 
very  long  cylindrical  pellets.  Perhaps,  rarely,  these  larvae  are  pre- 
daceous. 

In  most  of  the  instances  which  have  come  before  me  in  rearing 
these  insects,  the  nymph-cases  have  been  elongated  cells  strengthened 
with  sand  grains,  constructed  within  the  larval  habitations.  A  nymph- 
case  of  T.  ivceneri  was  made  in  the  angle  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
bottle,  and  was  an  elongated  silken  cell,  only  very  slightly  strengthened 
with  extraneous  matter  (probably  on  account  of  its  not  being  at  hand), 
with  a  network  at  either  end,  one  of  them  placed  a  little  towards  the 
upper-side  of  the  case,  rather  than  at  the  actual  extremity.  Length, 
7|  mm. 

Klapalek,  in  his  useful  essay,  "  Metamorphose  der  Trichopteren,"  divides  the 
larvae  of  caddis-flies  into  two  Sections,  indicated  by  the  terms — "  raupenformig  "  and 
"  campodeoid."     The  larvae  now  under  consideration  belong  to  the  second  form,  and 
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the  terra  is  for  them  (as  well  as  for  the  other  Hydropsychid  larvse  which  want  tra- 
cheal branchiaB)  exceedingly  appropriate.  They  are  rather  slender,  cylindrical,  their 
segments  of  nearly  uniform  breadth,  save  that  the  head,  prothorax,  and  ante-penul- 
timate segment  are  rather,  and  the  last  segment  much,  narrower.  The  head  (apart 
from  the  trophi)  is  a  short  oval,  a  little  depressed,  clypeus  truncate  anteriorly ;  eyes 
placed  very  near  the  front  and  just  above  the  sides;  antennae  consisting  of  a 
hemispherical  base  carrying  a  long  hair  and  two  short  ones  (at  least  I  consider  these 
represent  the  antennae  from  the  position  they  occupy).  Labrum  broadly  elliptical, 
anterior  margin  slightly  excised,  eight  marginal  and  two  discal  bristles  or  hairs,  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  either  side  of  the  excised  part,  which  part  is  densely  ciliated  with 
very  short  hairs  placed  inferiorly.  Mandibles,  in  situ,  irregularly  triangular  in  outline ; 
right  seen  from  above  has  two  teeth  below  tlie  apex  on  the  upper  edge  and  three  on 
the  lower  ;  between  the  two  edges  is  a  fringe  of  hairs  ;  in  the  left  the  teeth  are  not 
so  numerous  or  are  less  distinct ;  two  hairs  or  bristles  on  the  back  of  each  mandible 
(the  details  of  the  teeth  are  especially  applicable  to  T.  aureola  ;  T.  wceneri  presents 
slight  differences,  but  the  general  aspect  of  tlie  mandibles  is  alike  in  both  species). 
Maxillje  large  and  broad,  apex  closely  beset  with  short  hairs  and  bristles  or  bristle- 
like processes,  a  pencil  of  long  hairs  on  the  inner  margin,  a  bristle  on  the  under-side 
about  the  origin  of  the  palpi ;  these  are  four-jointed  and  tapering,  the  first  two 
joints  short  and  about  equal  in  length,  the  third  double  the  length  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fourth  smallest  of  all.  Labium  with  two  sub-quadrate  basal  plates,  each 
bearing  a  bristle  ;  a  bristle  at  each  side  ;  spinneret  of  great  length  and  slender, 
tapering  to  a  point. 

Prothorax  (which,  like  the  head,  is  chitinous,  and  very  sparsely  beset  with  long 
hairs)  transverse,  hardly  broader  than  the  head,  narrowing  sliglitly  posteriorly. 
Pronotum  straight  in  front,  hind  angles  rounded  :  prosternum  small,  running  into  a 
point  between  the  fore  legs.  The  other  thoracic  segments  are  not  chitinized,  but 
are  like  the  abdomen.  The  legs  are  short,  sub-equal ;  anterior  pair  much  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  longer  than  the  others,  from  which  the  fore-legs 
differ  in  having  the  tarsi  ciliated  ;  claws  of  all  the  pairs  with  a  short  basal  spine, 
and  in  the  hollow  between  it  and  the  claw  there  is  a  single  hair.  The  tibiae  also 
bear  a  spine  or  two,  and  the  whole  of  the  legs  bear  a  few  scattered  haii's.  Articu- 
lated to  the  coxse  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  in  all  the  campodeoid  larvse  that  I  have 
seen,  is  a  process  which  is  usually  long  and  slender,  but  which  in  Tinodes  is  rather 
broad. 

The  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  distinct.  The  anal  limbs  are  of  moderate 
length,  two-jointed,  a  short  basal  joint,  and  a  long  joint  bearing  at  its  apex  above  a 
pencil  of  about  six  very  long  and  strong  hairs  ;  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the 
apex  of  the  second  joint  is  tlie  strong  claw  which  also  carries  a  number  of  small 
hairs,  and  on  its  under-side  (in  T.  wceneri)  five  or  six  sharp  teeth.  The  anal  filaments 
are  five  in  immber  (in  T.  wceneri ;  number  not  ascertained  in  T.  atireola,  but  probably 
the  same),  two  lateral  pairs  and  a  single  median  filament.  These  filaments  are  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  as  Fritz  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  alternative 
breathing  organs  and  function  as  true  branchiae  ("  Blutkicmen  "),  like  those  of  the 
stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  and  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  lateral  filaments  found  in  most 
Ti'ichopterous  larvae  {vide  Ent.  Nachrichten,  1888,  pp.  273 — 277). 

The  following  notes  refer  to  the  colours  of  the  larvae  of  the  two 
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species  :  —  T.  loceneri :  bright  green,  back  of  meso-  aud  metatliorax  and 
abdominal  segments  tinted  with  brownish-grey.  Head  pale  green  ; 
clypeus  fuscous  ;  posterior  part  also  fuscous,  broken  up  into  spots  be- 
hind the  eyes.  Prothorax  fuscous  ;  four  pale  spots  on  back  and  two 
pale  patches  on  the  sides.  T.  aureola  :  head  and  prothorax  brown, 
sprinkled  with  pale  points,  and  pale  about  the  eyes  ;  other  segments 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  back.  The  larvae  of  this  species  have 
none  of  the  pretty  green  colour  usually  so  conspicuous  in  those  of 
the  preceding  species. 

The  most  noteworthy  character  in  the  nymphs  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mandibles  ;  these  consist  of  a  long  sub-triangular  basal  part, 
whose  inner  margin  is  indistinctly  serrate,  and  a  slender  distal  part 
ending  in  a  hook.  Labrum  nearly  semicircular  ;  a  group  of  about  five 
hairs  on  either  side  near  the  base.  The  back  of  the  abdomen  has  the 
usual  small  corneous  plates,  and  these  are  arranged  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

2nd  segment  near  its  base  with  two  nearly  circular  plates,  which  posteriorly  bear 
three  or  four  backward  directed  teeth. 

3rd  segment  near  its  base  with  two  nearly  circular  plates,  which  posteriorly  bear 
three  or  four  backward  directed  teeth. 

4th  segment  near  its  base  with  two  nearly  circular  plates,  which  posteriorly  bear 
four  or  five  backward  directed  teeth. 

5th  segment  near  its  base  with  two  nearly  circular  plates,  which  posteriorly  bear 
five  or  six  backward  directed  teeth,  on  its  hind  margin  with  two  large  transverse 
plates,  which  carry  a  comb-like  row  of  six  or  so  large  teeth  and  a  series  of  smaller 
ones,  all  directed  forward. 

6th  segment  with  two  narrow  plates  situated  on  the  extreme  anterior  margin  ; 
their  rounded  anterior  part  almost  overlaps  the  preceding  segment,  and  that  part 
bears  a  semicircle  of  backward  directed  teeth,  which  are  more  upright  than  those  on 
the  other  segments.  These  plates  are  placed  closer  together  than  usual,  and  lie 
between  the  two  large  transverse  plates  of  segment  five. 

7th  and  8th  segments  as  in  4th  or  5th. 

The  plates  of  2nd  segment  are  least  conspicuous,  and  those  of  the  5th  are  rather 
larger  than  the  others.  These  details  refer  more  exclusively  to  T.  aureola ;  in  T. 
wmneri  the  plates  have  usually  a  tooth  or  so  more.  The  abdomen  terminates  in  two 
side  processes  rounded  at  the  point,  and  bearing  a  pencil  of  long  hairs  ;  these  pro- 
cesses are  covered  with  minute  points,  which  in  certain  aspects  look  like  teeth.  In 
addition  to  these  upper  processes,  the  S  nymphs  have  two  rounded  inferior  lobes. 
There  are  no  external  respiratory  filaments  present. 

Comparing  the  larvae  of  Tinodes  with  those  of  other  genera  of 
the  HydropsycMdiE,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  parts  in  Tinodes 
are  the  maxillse  and  spinneret,  the  latter  being  especially  peculiar  ; 
the  anterior  leers  also   are  much  stouter  than  is  usual  amongst  the 
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Hydropsycliid  larva)  without  respiratory  filaments,  and  the  anal  limbs 
with  their  pencil  of  hairs  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  typical  genus 
Hydropsyche  than  of  any  other.  The  mandibles  in  the  nymphs  of 
Titiodes  are  unique  ;  the  only  thing  known  to  me  at  all  analogous  to 
them  occurs  in  the  nymph  of  Odotifocerum  aJMcorne  :  unfortunately, 
in  all  nymphs  which  escape  from  their  cases  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
Blender  hooked  part  is  invariably  broken  off.  These  nymphs  agi'eo 
in  their  anal  parts  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  Plectrocnemia- 
Folycentropus  group,  but  they  differ  from  that  group  and  agree  with' 
the  Philopotamus-Wormaldia  in  having  no  respiratory  filaments. 
EXPLANATION   OP   FIGUEES. 

LAETiE. 

Fig.  1 — Left  mandible  from  above  {Tinodes  aureola). 

„  2— Eight  „ 

„  3 — Left  „  „      below  ,,  „ 

„  4— Eight  „  „  „  „  „ 

„  5-^Labium  (maxillce  and  spinneret)  from  beneath  {Tinodes  aureola). 

,,  6 — Maxillse  from  above  (Tinodes  wmneri). 

„  7 — Labrum      ,,         ,,  ,,  ,, 

NYMPH. 

„     8 — Mandible  from  beneath  {Tinodes  aureola). 

These  figures  are  all  drawn  with  a  Zeiss  A  objective. 
Carluke,  N.B. :   October,  1889. 


OBSEEYATIONS    ON    COCCIDM    (No.   6). 
BY    ALBERT    C.    F.    MOEGAN,    F.L.S. 

Genus  DIASPIS.  Costa. 

1.    DlASPIS    OSTRE^FOEMIS. 

Diaspis  ostreceformis,  Signoret,  Ess.  s.  Coch.,  pp.  60,  121,  441,  jjl.  t,  fig.  4 ; 
?  Aspidiotus  circularis,  Fitch,  3rd  Ann.  Eep.,  1856,  p.  426  ;  nee  Aspidiotus  ostrem- 
formis,  Curt.,  Gard.  Chi'on.,  1843,  p.  805  ;  nee  Aspidiotus furfurus,  Fitch,  3rd  Ann. 
Eep.,  1856,  p.  352  ;  Coecus  IIarrisii,'W&\bh,  Prairie  Farmer,  May,  1860  ;  Aspidiotus 
Harrisii,  Walsh,  Eep.  St.  Ent.,  Illinois  (1868),  p.  53  ;  Diaspis  Rarrisii,  Signoret, 
Ess.  s.  Coch.,  p.  442  ;  Cherines  pyri,  Boisduval,  Ent.  Ilort.  (1867),  p.  315  ;  nee 
Chermes  pyri,  Linne ;  Diaspis  ostreaformis,  Comstock,  1st  Ag.  Eep.,  p.  311,  pi.  xv, 
fig.  4,  2nd  Eep.  Corn.  Exp.  St.,  p.  94. 

This  species  was  confounded  with  Aspidiotus  ostreceformis,  until 
Mr.  Douglas  showed  the  differences  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  239). 
Prof.  Comstock  quotes  Signoret  as  stating  that  the  species  is  the  same 
as  found  by  Fitch  in  New  York,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name 
Aspidiotus    circularis.      But    tSiguoret    seems    to  have  identified  his 
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Dinspis  ostreaeformis  not  only   with  A.  circularis,  but   also   with   A. 
furfurus.     It  ia  only  in  his  "  Table  generale  des  especea  "  (op.  cit., 
502j   that   he  mentions  A.  circularis  as  equivalent  to  Diaspis  ostrecs- 
formis,  but  in  his  description  (p.  123)  and  catalogue  (p.  60)  he  regards 
A.  furfurus,  Fitch,   as  a  synonym  of  D.  ostreceformis.     A.  furfurus 
has,  however,  been  proved  from  examination  by  Comstock  to  be  a 
different  species  (1st  Ag.  Eep.,  1880,  p.  315),     Signoret  states  that 
Diaspis  Harrisii,  described  by  Walsh  in  "  Pract.  Ent."  (1866),  vol.  ii, 
p.   31),  is  also   a  synonym  of  D.  ostrecefoi'mis,  and  is  very  precise  on 
this  point,  saying  (J.  c.)  "  I'ayant  re9ue  dans  ces  derniers  temps  nous 
avons  pu  nous  en  assurer."     Comstock  says  that  "  this  statement  is 
evidently  a  mistake."     I  have  not  seen  Walsh's  account  of  his  species 
which  he  appears  to  have  first  named  Coccus  Harrisii,  but  T  presume 
from  the  name  that  he  considered  it  identical  with  the  species  described 
by  Harris,  but  not  named  (Harr.,  Treat,  on  Ins.,  1852,  p.  220),  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  pei'haps  here  has  occurred  the  mistake.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  Harris  mentions  two  species,  one  which  he  con- 
sidered as   the    Coccus  cryptogamus,   Dalman,   and    which    Comstock 
considers  approaches  Chionaspis  furfurus,  Fitch,  Comst.,  and  another 
which  he  says  resembles  "  in  shape  "  one  which  was  described  by 
.  Eeaumur  in  1738.     Now  Reaumur's  insect  we  know  is  a  Mytilaspis, 
and  the  shape  is,  of  course,  perfectly  different  to  the  Diaspis  ostrecd- 
forinis.       Therefore,    as    Signoret    so    definitely    states    that    his    D. 
ostreceformis  is  the  same  as  Walsh's  species  which  he  received,  I  think, 
perhaps,   we   should  accept  that  statement ;  in  which  case  it  follows 
that   Walsh's   species  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Harris,  and,  conse- 
quently,   Coccus  Harrisii,  Walsh,  Aspidiotus   Harrisii,   Walsh,   and 
Diaspis  Harrisii  become  synonyms    of    D.    ostreceformis.       Signoret 
named  the  species  D.  ostreceformis  believing  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
A.   ostreceformis  described  by  Curtis  in  1843,  but  as  this  has  already 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  be  an  error,  the  name  Diaspis  Harrisii 
would  have  priority.     On  the   other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  A. 
circularis.  Fitch,  is  identical,  although  it  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty, as    Prof.    Comstock,   who    has    seen    Fitch's    collection,    says 
(Comst.,  2nd  Eep.  Corn.  Un.  Exp.  Stn.,  p.  94),  that  "from  the  frag- 
ment of  scale  in  the  private  collection  of  Fitch  it  would  be  impossible 
to  recognise  the  species."     But  I  see  nothing  in  Fitch's  description  of 
his  species  as  quoted  by  Signoret  {op.  cit.,  p.  439)  to  prevent  it  from 
being  the  D.  osfreaformis,  although  the  description  is  very  imperfect, 
and  might  apply  to   many  Aspidioti.      On  the  whole,  although  the 
specific  name  circularis  has  priority,  if  the  species  is  the  same,  and  if 
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not,  then  Harrisii ;  yet  as  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  former,  and 
the  latter  name  is  inappropriate,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  maintain  the  name  D.  ostrewformis. 

I  may  mention  that  the  female  Diaspls  ostreceformis  when  alive  is 
red,  with  yellow  abdominal  regions.  Having  been  described  and 
figured  by  Comstock,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  any  particulars. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  yet  in  the  British  Isles.  It  has 
been  found  in  California,  as  mentioned  by  Comstock,  whilst  Signoret 
has  found  it  in  France,  and  I  have  found  it  common  on  pear  trees  in 
Portugal.  Maskell  does  not  mention  it  as  having  been  found  in  New 
Zealand,  although  his  Diaspis  santali,  found  on  pear,  plum,  &c.,  would 
not  appear  to  be  very  dissimilar,  if  it  were  not  for  the  absence  of  the 
grouped  glands. 

2.  Diaspis  Boisduvalii. 

Uiaspis  Boisduvalii,  Signoret  (1868),  Ess.  s.  Coch.,  p.  114,  pi.  v,  figs.  1  and  2  ; 
Comstock  (1883),  2nd  Eep.  Corn.  Un.  Exp.  Stn.,  p.  86,  fig.  9;  Maskell  (1887),  New- 
Zeal.,  Scale  Ins.,  p.  46,  pi.  iv,  fig.  5. 

This  species,  discovered  by  Signoret  on  orchids  in  the  Luxembourg  conserra- 
tories,  is  artistically  figured  by  him,  and  Comstock's  descriptions  and  figures  render 
it  easy  of  recognition.  I  have  found  both  ^  and  ?  scales  on  orchid  leaf  received 
from  Mr.  Douglas.  Comstock  found  it  on  Ravetiala  madagascariensis  and  Livis- 
fonia,  in  conservatories  ;  and  Maskell  finds  it  on  hothouse  plants  and  on  wattle 
in  gai'dens  in  Wellington. 

3.  Diaspis  EOSiE,  Bouche. 

The  synonyms  and  references  to  authors  have  all  been  given  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  p.  23),  and  Comstock  has  furnished  full  description  and 
figures. 

My  specimens  I  took  from  a  mango  leaf  received  by  Mr.  Mclntire  from 
Demerara,  and  sent  on  to  me  by  Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  not  yet  found  the  species  in 
Portugal ;  and  from  Mr.  Douglas'  extract  (I.  c.)  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parfitt,  of 
Exeter,  it  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  England.  Comstock  says  it  is  common  on 
roses  in  the  States,  and  Maskell  found  it  on  rose  trees  in  New  Zealand ;  whilst 
Boisduval  and  Signoret  both  mention  it  as  common  on  roses. 

4.  Diaspis  zami.^;,  n.  sp. 

?  scale  circular,  very  convex,  white,  farinose,  frequently  with  fluted  sides. 
Diameter,  about  1'8  mm.  Exuviae  lateral.  First  larval  skin  naked,  within  the 
marginal  limits  of  the  second,  but  placed  anteriorly.     Second  skin  elliptical. 

$  adult,  about,  9  mm.  diameter.  No  grouped  ventral  glands.  Median  dorsal 
lobes  large,  divergent  posteriorly,  with  inner  lateral  margins  serrated.  Opposite  to 
the  bases  of  the  dorsal  lobes,  a  pair  of  small  ventral  lobes,  with  pointed  apex.  Three 
duplex  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  median  pair,  and  beyond  these  the  margin  is 
dentate.    A  pair  of  coecal  spinning  glands  will  be  found  close  to  the  margin,  anterior 


to  each  2ncl,  3rd,  and  4th  lobe,  and  another  similar  pair  beyond,  also  close  to  the 
margin.  One  similar  solitary  gland  between  the  bases  of  the  dorsal  lobes.  A  simple 
plate  between  1st  and  2nd  lobes,  two  between  2nd  and  3rd,  and  two  between  3rd 
and  4th,  with  about  six  along  the  margin  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  first 
distinct  segment.  A  stout  spine  adjacent  to  the  base  of  each  lobe,  and  a  fifth  on  the 
margin,  about  midway  between  the  4th  lobe  and  the  first  distinct  segment. 

I  found  this  species  in  the  conservatories  of  Senr.  Loureiro,  in 
Oporto,  on  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Znmia  villosa.  I  have  classed  it  in 
the  genus  Diaspis,  for  although  I  have  not  found  the  male,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  an  Asjndiofus,  as  in  all  the  species  of  this  genus  that  1  have 
seen,  the  1st  larval  skin  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  2nd.  It  seems  tome 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  exuvise  to  one  another,  is  a  very 
constant  character  in  the  Diaspina,  and  is  consequently  of  some 
imj^ortance. 

Villa  Nova  da  Gaya, 

Portugal:  1889. 


DESCEIPTIONS    OF   SOME    NEW   SPECIES    OF   SOUTH   AMEEICAN 
RALTICIDM,   OF   THE   GROUP    (EDIPODES. 

BY    MARTIN    JACOBT,    F.E.S. 

AlLOCHEOMA   FRUnSTOEFERI,    n.  SJ). 

Black  ;  head  and  thoras  flavous,  closely  punctured  and  sparingly  pubescent 
elytra  metallic  dark  blue,  the  base  swollen,  finely  punctate-striate,  sparingly  clothed 
with  single  erect  black  hairs.  Length,  li — 2  lines. 

Head  sparingly  punctured  at  the  vertex,  the  latter  fulvous,  the  lower  portion 
flavous  ;  maxillary  palpi  strongly  incrassate,  black  ;  antennae  black,  the  third  joint 
the  longest,  the  following  ones  slightly  and  gradually  shortened,  extending  to  half 
the  length  of  the  elytra  ;  thorax  subquadrate,  scarcely  one-half  broader  than  long, 
the  sides  straight,  very  slightly  narrowed  towards  the  base,  the  surface  strongly 
transversely  depressed  at  its  posterior  half,  the  anterior  portion  rather  swollen,  the 
disc  strongly  and  rather  closely  punctured,  clothed  with  some  yellow  pubescence, 
only  visible  in  certain  lights  ;  scutellura  piceous  ;  elytra  distinctly  raised  at  the 
base,  this  portion  limited  by  a  transverse  depression,  the  punctures  very  distinct  and 
rather  closely  placed,  a  little  deeper  at  the  base  than  posteriorly,  the  interstices  flat 
and  very  sparingly  clothed  with  erect  black  hairs  ;  under-side  and  legs  black  ;  pos- 
terior tibiiB  armed  at  the  apex  with  a  double  spur  ;  claws  appendiculate. 

Sab.  :  Brazil,  St.  Catharina,  Rio  Capivary. 

Two  specimens  which  I  refer  to  the  present  genus  were  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Herr  Fruhstorfer,  who  obtained  them  at  the  above 
locality. 

Peribleptus  metallicus,  n.  sp. 

Broadly  ovate,  rufous  ;  the  antennae,  the  apex  of  the  femora  and  the  anterior 
tibiae  and  tarsi,  black  ;  head  and  thorax  rugosely-punctate  ;  elytra  metallic  greenish- 
blue,  sparingly  pubescent,  finely  puuctate-striatc,  the  interstices  finely  wrinkled. 

Length,  2\ — 3  lines. 
E 
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Head  coarsely  and  closely  rugose,  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  palpi  incrassate, 
piceous  ;  antenna;  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  black,  the  third  joint  much 
longer  than  the  first,  and  the  longest,  the  following  gradually  reduced  in  length  ; 
thorax  about  one-half  broader  than  long,  narrowed  at  the  base,  sub-angulato  before 
the  middle,  the  angles  acute,  the  surface  rugose  like  the  head,  with  two  rather  deep 
basal  depressions,  divided  by  a  raised  longitudinal  space,  the  disc  impubescent,  rufous  ; 
scutellura  fulvous,  broad  ;  elytra  with  a  slight  transverse  basal  depression,  the  space 
surrounding  the  scutellum  raised,  of  a  bright  metallic  greenish-blue  colour,  mode- 
rately strongly  punctate-striate,  the  punctures  more  deeply  impressed  at  the  anterior 
portion,  the  interstices  irregularly  and  rather  obscurely  wrinkled,  with  a  few  stifE 
hairs  :  under-side  and  legs  fulvous,  clothed  with  yellow  pubescence,  the  anterior 
tibice  and  tarsi  black  ;  posterior  tibife  with  a  single  spine  ;  claws  bifid. 
Hah.  :  Bogota. 

Peribleptus  ecuadoeiensis,  n.  sp. 

Fulvous  ;  the  antenna;,  anterior  legs  and  the  posterior  tibise,  black  ;  head  nearly 

smooth  ;  thorax  rugosely  punctured  ;    elytra  dark  violaceous,  finely  punctate-striate. 

Length,  3  lines. 

Head  with  a  few  fine  punctures  ;    antennae  as  in  the  preceding  species  ;    thorax 

twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  obtusely  angulated  before  the   middle,  the   surface 

finely  rugose,  sparingly  clothed  with  fulvous  pubescence,  obsoletely  depressed  at  the 

base  ;    scutellum  fulvous  ;    elytra  without  basal  depression,  finely  punctate-striate, 

the  interstices  finely  rugose  ;    impubescent ;    below  fulvous,  the  apical  portion  of 

the  femora  and  all  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  black  ;  claws  bifid. 

Hah.  :  Ecuador  {BucTcley). 

P.  ecuadoriensis  is  closely  allied  to  P.  metalllcus,  but  differs  in 
the  nearly  smootli  bead,  tbe  more  transverse  tborax,  tbe  want  of  an 
elytral  depression,  and  tbeir  dark  violaceous  colour.  I  possess  a  single 
specimen. 

OCTOGONOTES    APICICORNIS,    n.  sp. 

Broadly  ovate,  moderately  convex,  entirely  pale  fuscous,  pubescent ;  the  terminal 
four  joints  of  the  antennfe  black  ;  thorax  rugosely  punctured  ;  elytra  deeply  punctate- 
striate,  the  interstices  convex,  covered  with  short  golden  pubescence. 

Length,  3  lines. 

Head  finely  rugose,  fovcolate  between  the  antennae,  the  space  below  the  latter 
deeply  transversely  depressed,  labrum  fulvous  with  four  deep  punctures  placed 
transversely,  apex  of  jaws  black  ;  antennae  half  the  length  of  the  body,  fulvous,  the 
four  last  joints  black,  thickened  and  shorter,  the  thii'd  and  fourth  joints  equal ; 
thorax  transverse,  the  sides  sub-angulate  before  the  middle,  the  anterior  angles  pro- 
duced, the  disc  with  a  distinct  semicircular  depression  near  the  base,  closely  and 
finely  rugose  throughout,  not  pubescent ;  scutellum  triangular  ;  elytra  broad  with  a 
very  obsolete  post-basal  depression,  the  punctures  deep  except  near  the  apex,  the 
interstices  rather  distinctly  longitudinally  convex,  clothed  with  very  short  golden 
pubescence ;  the  apex  of  the  posterior  tibiae  bimucronate  ;  claws  appendiculate,  the 
inner  division  rather  long. 

Ilab.  :  Jirazil,  tit.  Catbarina,  Rio  Capivary  {FruJistorfer) . 
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The  entirely  ferrugiiieous  colour  of  this  species,  with  the  exception 
o£  the  apical  joints  of  the  antennae,  the  rugosely  punctured  head  and 
thorax,  and  the  general  broadly  ovate  form,  will  assist  in  its  recognition. 
A  single  specimen  in  my  collection. 

Zeteticus  bifasciatus,  n.  «/>. 

Fulvous,  pubescent ;  palpi  robust ;  head  and  thorax  granulate-punctate  ;  elytra 

very  finely  punctate-striate,  clothed  with  fulvous  pubescence,   a   transverse  band  at 

the  base,  and  a  broader  one  below  the  middle,  violaceous-blue  ;  claws  bifid. 

Length,  3  lines. 

Head  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  fulvous  ;    antennsB  filiform,  entirely  dark 

fulvous,  pubescent,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  elongate,   of    equal  length,  the   rest 

gradually  shortened  ;  thorax  one-half  broader  than  long,  transversely  depressed  near 

the  base,  the  sides  nearly  straight,  very  obtusely   angulate  before   the  middle,  the 

surface  very  closely  and  rather  finely  punctured,  clothed   with  fulvous  pubescence  ; 

scutellum  fulvous;    elytra  scarcely  visibly   flattened   near  the   suture,  very   fiuely 

punctate-striate,  the  flavous  portion  closely  pubescent,   the  violaceous  bands  more 

shining,  the  first  not  quite  extending  to  either  the  basal  or  lateral  margin,  widened 

towards  the  suture,  the  second  band   broader,  placed   below   the   middle  across  the 

elytra,  but  also  interrupted  at  the  sides ;  posterior  tibice  with  a  single  spine. 

Hab.  :  Peru.     A  single  specimen. 

PeribJepfus,  Clark  (changed  later  on  by  von  Harold  to  Zeteticus), 
seems  to  me  the  most  suitable  genus  for  the  reception  of  the  present 
species,  on  account  of  the  incrassate  palpi,  the  single  tibial  spur,  and 
the  bifid  claws  ;  the  elytral  pattern  resembles  several  other  known 
species  belonging  to  different  genera. 

{To  be  continued). 


Sterility  of  Typhlocyhm  caused  hy  the  larvae  of  •parasitic  Hymenopfera  and 
Diptera. — In  the  current  volume  of  the  "  Comptes  Eendus  dcs  stances  de  I'Academie 
des  Sciences"  is  an  article,  dated  July  Sth,  by  M.  Alfred  Giard,  on  the  parasitism  of 
a  certain  species  of  TyjMocyba,  by  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  larvie,  the  former 
living  in  an  external  attached  sac,  the  latter  within  the  body  of  the  host ;  their 
modes  of  life  and  ultimate  development  are  given,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  species 
determined.  Further  observations  by  the  author  have  been  made  this  year,  the 
results  appear  in  the  "Comptes  Rendus"  of  the  4th  November,  and  are  so  interesting 
that  1  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  larvae  of  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  parasitic  on  the  Typhlocyha  that  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  communication  belong,  as  regards  the  former,  to  Aphelopus 
melaleucus,  Dalman,  and  the  latter  to  Atelenevra*  spuria,  Meig.  {A.  velutina,  Macq., 
Chalarus  spiirius,  Schiner).  I  bred  both  these  insects  in  captivity  ;  like  their  hosts 
they  have  two  generations  in  a  year.  One  proceeds  from  nymphs  formed  during 
the  last  fortnight  of  June,  is  disclosed  at  the  beginning  of  July ;  the  other  infests 
the  second  generation  of  Typhlocyha ;  it  assumes  the  nymph  form  towards  the 
cud  of  September  or  in  October,  and  probably  passes  the  winter  in  this  state,  and  is 
perfected  in  the  following  spring. 

*  Rede  Ateloneara,  cj.,  Scudder's  "Nomenclator  Zoologicus,"  p.  37. — J.  W.  I). 
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"  If  these  observations  are  connected  with  the  facts  previously  made  known  by 
Perris  (parasitism  oi  Dryinns  pedestris,  Dalm.,  on  Athysanus  maritimus,  Perris)  and 
by  J.  Mik  (parasitism  of  Gouatoptis  pilosns,  Thorns.,  on  DeliocepJialus  xanthoneurus, 
Fieb.*),  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  Family  Dry'midcR  {Proctotrupid ae)  are 
generally  parasites  of  Homoptera  {Jassida).  On  the  other  part,  in  comparing 
the  result  of  our  researches  with  those  formerly  given  by  Boheman  on  the 
infestation  of  various  CicadellcB  by  the  larvae  of  Diptera,  and  in  particular  of 
Cicadula  vi'rescens,  Fall.  {Thamnotettix  sulpJiurella,  Zett.),  by  the  larvae  of 
Pipuncnlus  fuscipes,  Fall.,  it  becomes  equally  probable  that  the  Diptera  of  the 
Family  PipunculidcB  arc,  in  general,  parasites  of  Homoptera  of  the  Family  Jassida. 
"  We  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  in  abundance,  and  to  study  more  completely 
than  has  been  done  previously,  Dipterous  and  Hymenopterons  parasites  of  Typlilocyla 
hitherto  deemed  extremely  rare  and  captured  accidentally.  We  have  also  been  led  to 
observe  some  very  curious  effects  of  parasitic  castration  produced  by  these  parasites 
upon  their  hosts. 

"  The  TypMocyhce,  with  yellow  or  pale  elytra,  form  a  small  group  of  species 
often  living  side  by  side  on  the  same  trees,  and  presenting  among  them  a  mimetic 
resemblance  so  perfect  that  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  distinguish  them,  even  by  the 
most  minute  examination  of  the  exterior  characters.  To  Mr.  James  Edwards,  of 
Norwich,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  very  distinct 
differential  characters  derived  from  the  form  of  the  genital  armature  of  the  male  for 
the  separation  of  the  several  species.f 

"In  reliance  on  the  studies  of  this  acute  investigator,  we  have  recognised  that 
the  Typli.locyha  of  the  horse-chestnuts,  referred  to  in  our  previous  notice  under  the 
name  of  T.  ro.icp.,  belongs  in  reality  to  two  distinct  species,  T.  hippocastani,  Edw., 
and  T.  Douglasi,  Edw.,  equally  common  on  the  trees  of  the  Luxembourg.  These 
two  species  may  be  parasitised  by  Aphelopus  and  by  Ateleiieiira;  but  Aphelopus 
infests  especially  T.  hippocastani,  and  much  less  often  T.  Douglasi;  on  the 
contrary,  Aielenevra  is  almost  ahvays  found  in  T.  Douglasi,  and  very  rarely  in  T. 
hippocastani.'^ 

Examples  are   given  of  the  enervating  effect  of  the  action  of  the  parasites  on 
the  genitalia  of  both  sexes  of  TyphlocybcB  in  producing  alteration  and  atrophy  of 
structure  and  consequent  abortion  of  function,  and  finally  the  death  of  the  insects. 
Another  result  of  the  parasitism  is  thus  stated  : — 

"  Modifications,  not  less  important,  are  seen  in  singular  organs  not  hitherto 
noticed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  exist  in  the  males  of  T.  Douglasi  and  T.  hippo- 
castani, the  function  of  whicli  is  quite  enigmatical.  They  consist  of  two  invaginations 
of  the  integument  that  divide  the  ventral  surface  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen 
and  reach,  like  fingers  of  a  glove,  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  fourth  segment,  and 
sometimes  a  little  beyond.  Those  organs  appear  to  me  to  be  homologous  with  the 
phonetic  apparatus  of  the  male  Cicada.  Among  the  males  of  T.  Douglasi  and 
T.  hippocastani  infested  with  Aielenevra  and  Aphelopus,  the  ventral  invaginations 
are  greatly  reduced  ;  generally  they  do  not  reach  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
and  often  exist  only  as  two  small  gussets  on  the  first  segment." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  notice  some  variations  in  the  structure  and  colour  of 
the  Aphelopus ;  and  he  adds,  that  under  the  name  of  Atelenevra  spuria  are  possibly 
confounded  different  allied  species,  a  question  that  may  be  easily  solved  by  rearing 
the  larvae  collected  with  the  Typhlocyha. — J.  W.  Douglas,  8,  Beaufort  Grardens, 
Lewisham  :   Isovemher  ZOth,  1889. 

*  cf.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  llli.— J.  W.  D.    \  cf.,  Kut.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  1.37.— J.  W.  D. 
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Lohopliora  polycommata  :  ha^it  of  larra. — Some  few  years  ago  I  had  a  bafch 
of  eggs  of  L.  polycommata,  and,  on  hatching,  supplied  the  young  larvfe  with  their 
supposed  food-plant,  honeysuckle,  which  they  declined  to  touch.  I  then  tried  them 
with  leaves  and  buds  of  other  shrubs  and  trees,  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  begin  to  gnaw  holes  in  the  leaf-buds  of  privet.  In  a  short  time  every 
larva  had  eaten  its  way  into  one  of  these  buds,  and  made  itself  at  home.  When  one 
bud  was  hollowed  out,  the  larva  would  enter  another,  and  so  on  until  they  were 
half  an  inch  long,  when  they  all  came  out  and  fed  openly  upon  the  leaves,  and  were 
reared  without  difficulty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  privet  is  a  favourite  food-plant  with 
this  species,  and  the  hollowing  out  of  the  leaf-buds  its  usual  habit  when  young. — 
Sydney  Webb,  Maidstone  House,  Dover:  January,  1890. 

Callimorpha  Hera  in  Devonshire  17  years  ago.  —  On  looking  over  a  few 
Lepidoptera  belonging  to  the  Rev.  E.  Peek,  of  Swelling,  near  Saxmundham,  I 
observed  two  specimens  of  C.  Hera.  These,  he  informs  me,  were  taken  by  himself 
about  17  years  ago  near  Hazelwood,  which  is  on  the  little  river  Avon,  in  Devonshire. 
I  think  that  at  that  time  C.  Hera  was  scarcely  recognised  as  a  British  insect ;  hence 
this  capture  is  worthy  of  record.  Hazelwood  is,  I  find,  near  Loddiswell. — E.  N. 
Bloomfield,  Gruestling  :  January  8th,  1890. 

A  new  British  Retinia. — One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  our  recent  visit  to 
Liverpool  was  a  trip  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  and  myself,  with  our  kind  and  genial 
host,  Mr.  Capper,  to  Preston,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Mr.  Threlfall's  exquisite 
Tineina,  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  extensive  collection  of  Lepidoptera  generally. 
Here,  while  looking  through  the  Tortrices,  we  came  upon  a  specimen  placed  in  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  series  of  Retinia  pinivorana  which  was  evidently  a  stranger,  and  un- 
known to, us  all.  After  some  trouble,  and  with  help  from  Mr.  Stainton,  I  have  been 
able  to  recognise  it  as  Retinia  margarotana,  H.-S.,  Hein.,  a  native  of  Silesia  and 
Grreece,  found  in  April  and  May  among  fir  trees ;  but  Heinemann  does  not  say 
among  what  species  of  fir.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  informs  me  that  all  his  series  of  pini- 
vorana were  taken  in  Scotland — probably  the  west,— and  this  specimen  among  them. 

Heinemann's  description  is  fairly  accurate  :  "  Anterior- wings  narrower  than  in 
turionana,  of  more  uniform  width,  with  the  costa  almost  straight,  brown-red,  with 
broad  violet-grey  leaden  lines,  finely  margined  with  black,  and  partly  interrupted  ; 
these  leaden  lines  so  very  broad  that  ihe  ground-colour  remains  only  in  narrow 
stripes,  interrupted  and  branched  in  the  marginal  area.  Costal  hooks  inconspicuous, 
small,  and  faintly  double,  except  the  first,  which  is  sharply  white,  and  continued  to 
the  upper  of  the  two  rather  distinct  ocelli.  Cilia  shining  grey,  with  a  dark  line  at 
the  base.  Head  and  long  palpi  rusty-brown.  Hind-wings  in  both  sexes  brownish- 
grey,  with  pale  grey  cilia."  The  last  item  is  not  quite  accurate,  since  in  German 
specimens,  and  also  that  under  consideration,  the  basal  portion  of  the  hind-win "s  is 
paler.  The  most  striking  feature  about  this  insect  is  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
the  leaden  lines — usually  so  narrow, — which  here  form  bands  across  the  anterior- 
wings  alternately  with  the  ground-colour,  and  even  expand  here  and  there  into 
blotches.  The  black  edging  is  also  distinct,  especially  round  a  space  near  the  apex. 
This  insect  is  a  very  handsome,  and  most  unexpected,  addition  to  our  fauna.— Chas. 
G-.  Bakeett,  Somerset  House,  London  :  January  14th,  1890. 
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A  "plague  of  caterpillars.'" — When  I  arrived  at  Haslemere  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  last,  I  was  promptly  informed  that  there  was  "  a  plague  of  caterpillars  this 
year."  And  truly  it  looked  so  !  From  every  tree  and  bush  they  were  swinging  in 
multitudes.  One  poor  woman  who  came  into  the  town  to  do  her  marketing  declared 
that  she  must  go  home  round  the  woods,  several  miles  further,  for  she  could  not  go 
back  along  the  lanes  "  through  all  those  caterpillars."  Her  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  not  unreasonable,  they  walked  all  over  one,  and  the  first  sensation  of  the  grip 
of  the  anterior-feet  of  a  fine  large  Oeometra  larva  on  the  back  of  one's  neck  is  more 
si^rprising  than  agreeable.  The  tremendous  rain  of  the  night  of  the  26th  brought 
myriads  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  trees  by 
way  of  the  trunks,  but  in  the  open  woods  they  found  the  low  bushes  of  hazle,  oak, 
birch,  &e.,  even  more  convenient,  and  in  a  few  days  these  were  utterly  stripped,  the 
leaves  being  mere  ribs,  and  presenting  a  melancholy — not  to  say  "  dreadfully  untidy  " 
— spectacle.  The  larvae  were,  of  course,  mainly  Hibernia,  Cheimatobia,  Oporabia, 
the  commoner  species  of  the  TaniocampidcB,  and  other  abundant  winter  and  spring 
species,  but  such  better  species  as  Taniocampa  miniosa  were  very  far  from  scarce, 
and  any  one  with  plenty  of  spare  time  and  conveniences  might  have  done  consider- 
able larva-rearing  in  that  district  this  year. — Id.  :  December  9th,  1889. 

Eupithecia  extensaria paired  in  captivity. — I  think  that  this  grand  "pug"  may 
now  be  considered  well  established  on  our  coast,  though  still  excessively  local  in  its 
distribution.  The  larvae  of  the  autumn  of  1888,  fed  up  most  satisfactorily,  and 
spun  their  tough  cocoons  on  the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  hot  spring  stimulated  the 
appearance  of  the  moths  so  much,  that  there  seemed  good  hopes  of  a  second  brood 
(which  I  need  hardly  say  were,  in  so  cold  a  summer,  disappointed).  In  two  cases 
they  paired,  and  the  females  laid  their  eggs  on  plants  of  Artemisia  tied  down  with 
gauze,  but  the  larvae  fed  very  slowly,  and  only  went  into  pupa  a  short  time  before 
those  taken  at  large  in  the  autumn.  They  were  not  at  all  particular  about  being 
supplied  with  flowers  of  the  Artemisia,  which,  indeed,  were  not  obtainable  until 
autumn,  but  fed  quite  as  freely  upon  the  leaves.  As  before,  they  have  made  tough 
cocoons  of  silk  and  sand  on  the  surface. 

The  moths  reared  this  year  were  even  larger,  I  think,  than  those  of  last  year, 
and  well  support  the  chai-acter  of  the  species  for  beauty. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  I  believe  extensaria  to  be  a  true  Utipithecia  :  its  tri- 
angular form  and  oblique  stripes  giving  it  so  distinguished  an  appearance.  I  can. 
only  say  to  those  who  see  it  alive  with  its  wings  widely  spread,  and  pressed  close  to 
the  surface  upon  which  it  i-ests,  and  its  abdomen  curled  up  as  in  subnotaia,  there 
seems  little  doubt  of  its  proper  location.  I  think  it  closely  allied  to  nanata  and 
subnotata. — Id. 

The  genus  Scoparia. — Mr.  E.  E.  Bankes,  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  i,  p.  V  (new 
scries),  announces  as  the  result  of  his  inspection  of  a  series  of  S.  atomalis,  from 
Perthshire,  that  for  the  futiu'c  atomalis  must  lose  its  specific  rank.  This  quite  con- 
firms  the  opinion  that  I  expressed  in  1885  on  precisely  similar  grounds,  in  the 
Entomologist,  vol.  xviii,  p.  130,  where  I  added,  "  apparently  distinct  as  these  two 
so-called  specimens  ai-e,  if  extreme  specimens  only  are  contrasted,  yet  intermediate 
specimens  of  every  possible  degree  of  gradation  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  who  can 
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define  the  boundary  line  where  amliguaUs  ends  and  atomaJis  begins  ?  "  Any  one 
seeing  these  intermediate  specimens  must,  I  think,  bo  driven  to  the  same  conckision 
as  to  their  identity,  which,  I  believe,  was  first  put  forward  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White, 
in  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  vol.  iv,  p.  244. 

In  my  note  in  Ent.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  130,  and  in  a  subsequent  one  in  Ent.,  vol.  xx, 
p.  17,  I  pointed  out  that  conspicualis  had  been  merged  into  ulmella,  and  that 
gracilalis,  Zelleri,  scotica,  ingratella,  and  j^ortlandlca  fphoBoleucalls  of  our  lists), 
must  lose  their  claims  to  specific  rank. 

Both  these  notes  are  referred  to  in  Ent.,  22,  p.  17,  from  which  Mr.  Bankes 
quotes,  and  in  which  I  also  mention  that  the  only  other  remaining  questions  were  the 
specific  identity  of  hasistrigalis  and  ambigualis,  and  of  mercurella  and  cratcBgella. 
As  regards  these  species  I  hesitate  to  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  their  identity 
until  I  have  seen  living  specimens  in  their  natural  haunts,  but  I  have  seen  specimens 
of  a  Scoparia  from  the  north  and  north-west  of  Ireland,  which  might  with  equal 
confidence  be  referred  to  either  species  (?),  mercurella  or  cratcsgella,  in  which 
species,  as  with  atomalis  and  ambigualis,  the  extremes  seem  to  be  abundantly  distinct, 
while  the  intermediates  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish. 

If  Mr.  Bankes  would  kindly  mention  the  peculiar  characters  of  crata-gella  to 
which  he  refers,  making  it  abundantly  distinct  from,  and  never  appearing  in,  mer- 
curella, he  would  confer  a  boon  on  many  others,  as  well  as  on  C.  A.  Beiggs,  55, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  :  January  Wth,  1890. 

Scoparia  angustea. — After  the  notes  of  Messrs.  C.  G.  Barrett  and  G.  T.  Porritt, 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  pp.  42,  209,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eustace  E.  Bankes,  ante,  p.  8, 
on  the  above  species,  Mr.  W.  G.  Slieldon,  of  Croydon,  published  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  in  the  Entomologist,  vol.  xx,  pp.  318  —  320,  a  full  history  of  the  two 
bi'oods  of  this  species.  From  Mr.  Sheldon's  notes  it  would  appear  that  our  southern 
Lepidopterists  fail  to  get  many  specimens  of  the  first  brood,  owing  to  the  early  date 
of  their  appearance,  and  that  the  capture  of  an  odd  specimen  or  two  in  May  or  June 
denotes  either  a  precocious  specimen  of  the  late,  or  a  remarkably  late  specimen  of 
the  early,  brood.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Sheldon's  notes  are  most  conclusive  that  there  is 
a  permanent  early  brood  at  Croydon  in  March  and  April,  and  a  second  in  August. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bankes  that  Scoparia  atomalis  is  a  local  form  of  S.  am- 
bigualis, as  I  also  have  a  long  series  of  intermediate  forms,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  iS.  cratcegella  and  S.  mercurella  are  distinct.  I  have  never  taken  S. 
basistrigaUs,  except  with  S.  ambigualis,  and  have  specimens  of  both  so-called  species 
mixed  in  my  cabinet  from  almost  every  locality  I  have  worked. — J.  W.  TuTT, 
Eayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. :  January  6th,  1890. 

On  Mecyna  polygonalis,  Treitschke,  in  New  Zealand. — The  peculiar  changes  in 
the  habits  and  food-plants  of  this  pretty  Pyrale,  and  its  narrow  escape  from  ex- 
tinction in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  are  worth  placing  on 
record  ;  for  some  years  after  the  Canterbury  settlement  was  founded,  or  until  the 
annual  burning  of  the  sheep  runs  commenced,  the  larvte  fed  in  immense  numbei-s 
among  the  close-growing  tussock  grass  {Poa  australis),  a  few  years  after  the  firing 
of  the  tussock  they  attacked  the  cereal  crops,  and  committed  great  havoc  among 
them,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  growth.     The  moth  is  double-brooded  ;  the 
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first  brood  appearing  in  September  anrl  October.  The  larvaj  of  this  brood  in  most 
years  attaining  maturity  just  as  the  corn  was  changing  to  the  ear.  They  generally 
attacked  the  stalk  at  the  first  or  second  joint  nearest  the  head,  when  the  latter  would 
bend  down  or  break  oif  in  a  manner  resembling  the  work  of  the  Cecidomyia  de- 
structor ;  so  prodiguous  were  their  numbers  that  whole  fields  of  grain  were  sometimes 
destroyed  in  a  single  night.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  settlers  to  observe  the 
direction  they  were  travelling,  and  by  cutting  a  ditch  with  perpendioular  walls  to 
intercept  their  progress  :  the  ditch  was  then  quickly  filled  with  dry  straw,  which  was 
burned,  or  it  was  half  filled  with  water,  and  thus  they  pei-ished  in  millions  ;  but  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  checking  their  ravages  has  been  the  introduced  house  sparrow 
(Passer  domesticus) ,  which  incrca'sed  at  an  unprecedented  rate :  in  a  few  years  after 
its  introduction  from  England,  these  "  Plagues  of  Caterpillars  "  became  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  larvse  of  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  feed  on  various  plants 
belonging  to  different  Orders,  and  in  each  case  the  colouring  of  the  larva  assimilates 
closely  to  the  plant  selected,  but  the  choice  of  the  introduced  Cape  broom  {Genista 
capensis)  as  the  food-plant  of  the  larva  of  M.  polygonalis  is  remarkable  for  the  close 
assimilation  of  colours,  and  the  protection  it  affords,  and  which  has,  I  think,  saved 
the  moth  fi-om  extermination  years  ago  ;  in  some  seasons  the  moth  is  more  plentiful 
than  in  others,  but  the  larva  is  not  yet  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  industrious  house 
sparrow,  as  the  latter  may  frequently  be  seen  searching  assiduously  for  them  in  the 
neatly  trimmed  fences  of  Cape  broom,  which  is  planted  to  form  neat  fences  around 
gardens  and  other  enclosures.  The  larvae  rest  during  the  day  at  full  length  upon 
the  pale  greenish  bai-k  of  the  plant,  while  the  minute  white  ridges  of  the  bark 
agree  perfectly  with  the  two  white  dorsal  lines  of  the  larva.  I  may  remark  that 
bred  specimens  are  generally  much  paler  in  their  tints  than  those  reared  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

The  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  older  Entomologists  in  New  Zealand  are 
gradually  disappearing,  as  they  have  done  in  England,  before  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  ;  another  cause  which  will  affect  the  economy  of  many  species  of 
Lepidoptera  in  this  country  is  the  increased  activity  in  the  flax  trade.  The  flax 
plant  {Phormium  tenax)  attains  to  perfection  on  moist  or  rich  flats,  and  in  some 
districts  covers  hundreds  of  acres,  and  during  the  season  of  bloom  the  rich  melliferous 
flowers,  borne  on  tall  stems  like  a  gigantic  orchid,  are  a  great  attraction  and  support 
to  many  species  of  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera.  In  the  month  of  December  the  flax 
flats  are  among  the  best  collecting  grounds  for  Entomologists  ;  but  at  the  present 
time  the  knives  of  the  flax  cutters  are  everywhere  busy,  and  no  doubt  should  the 
flax  industry  continue  to  flourish  (and,  commercially,  we  hope  it  may),  we  will  at  no 
distant  date  speak  of  many  of  our  finest  species,  as  the  older  Entomologists  of 
England  do  of  Polyommatus  dispar,  in  days  gone  by. — W.  W.  Smith,  East  Belt, 
Ashburton,  N.  Z. :  November,  1889. 

Drepanopieryx  phalcenoides,  L.,  in  Yorlshire. — I  am  able  to  place  on  record 
another  British  example  of  this  insect.  My  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  has  given  me 
a  specimen  received  by  him  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The  locality  being  not  quite 
certain,  I  made  enquiries,  and  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Hutchinson  with  the 
following  particulars  ; — "  I  took  it  myself;  it  was  captured  on  August  28th,  1886, in 
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Deepdale,  a  lovely  gorge,  through  which  runs  one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the 
Tees  on  the  Yorkshire  side.  I  believe  I  beat  it  out  of  a  sallow  bush,  and  it  dropped 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  only  afterwards  that  I  found  it  was  not  a  D.  lacerttila. 
I  brought  it  home  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  mimicry." — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham, 
London:  January,  1890. 


Fifth  Report  on  the  Injueiotjs  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     By  J.  A.  Lintner,  Ph.D.,  State  Entomologist,  Albany,  N.  Y".    1889. 

This  Report  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Lintner,  as  one  of  the  most 
astute  of  American  State  Entomologists.  It  is  full  of  information  useful  alike  to 
the  Economic  Entomologist,  the  Agriculturist,  and  the  Biologist.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  special  details.  Some  subjects  formerly  treated  upon  at  length  are 
alluded  to,  others,  and  new,  are  rendered  in  a  minute  manner.  The  illustrations 
are  copious,  and  even  although  some  of  them  are  familiar  as  having  done  duty  before, 
they  are  none  the  less  useful.  The  short  introductory  notes — a  summary  for  the 
year — go  to  prove  the  extreme  uncertainty  in  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects- 
puzzling  to  the  Biologist,  comforting  to  the  Agriculturist. 


Professor  Frey.  We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  17th  January,  of 
Professor  Heinrich  Frey,  of  Ziirich,  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  We  hope  to  give 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  illustrious  Professor  in  our  nest  number. 

Lucien  Buquet,  Treasurer  of  the  Societe  Entomologique  de  France  for  45  years 
(December,  1842,  to  December,  1887),  died  in  the  middle  of  last  December.  His 
decease  cannot  but  occasion  deep  regret  amongst  his  French  colleagues  ;  it  will  be 
equally  regretted  here  by  many  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 
He  was  elected  into  the  French  Society  in  1833,  and,  from  his  appointment  as 
Treasurer  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  may  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  nearly 
entirely  (and  with  great  success)  to  the  financial  business  of  the  Society.  After  his 
retirement  in  1887,  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Treasurer.  He  published  many 
useful  notes  on  Coleoptera,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  French  "  Annaies."  Being 
at  this  moment  without  further  particulars,  we  can  do  no  more  (we  could  do  no  less) 
than  put  on  record  this  small  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  so  long  and  usefully 
connected  with  the  oldest  existing  Entomological  Society. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological 
Society,  held  on  Monday,  January  13th,  1890,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  Liverpool,  the  President,  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Capper 
was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
Gardner,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Capper  delivered  an  address,  mentioning  the  principal  most  interesting 
Entomological  events  of  the  year. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society  : 
November  14/7*,  1889.— T.  R.  Billups,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  E.  Hillsworth,  T.  Hudson,  M.  Farrant,  and  J.  A.  Nevell,  were 
elected  Members. 

Mr.  Jiiger  exhibited  Lepidoptera  from  Suffolk,  also  Agrotis  ripice,  Hb.,  bred 
from  larva;  taken  in  S.  Wales,  and  read  notes  on  rearing  this  species.  Mr.  Tugwell, 
strongly  divergent  forms  of  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  and  A.  cursoria,  Bork.,from  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  localities.  Mr.  Wellman,  a  specimen  of  NemeopJdla  plantaginis, 
L.,  var.  hospita,  Schiff.,  taken  in  Yorkshire,  1860.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  drawer  of  Gnophos 
ohscuraria,  Hb.  Mr.  Adkin,  the  same  species  from  Folkestone;  and,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Austin,  females  of  Lycrena  Icarus,  E-ott.,  and  a  variety  of  Argynnis  Aglaia,  L., 
Other  exhibits  were  made  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Messrs.  Carrington,  W.  H. 
McLachlan,  and  Carpenter. 

November  28th,  1889.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Cameron,  L.  H.  Strong,  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  F.  P.  Trewicke,  A.  J. 
Robertson,  A.  V.  Legros,  L.  W.  Harris,  C.  H.  Lemmon,  W.  Howgrave,  and  W.  E. 
Nicholson,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  Limnas  Chrysippus  and  Hypolimnas 
Misippus,  received  from  Dr.  Percy  Rendall,  from  the  Gambia  ;  also  L.  Dorippus, 
from  Eastern  Africa ;  and  a  female  mimic  of  M.  Misippus ;  L.  Chrysipptis,  from 
Natal,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  under-wings  similar  to  that  of  the  intermediate 
female  of  H.  31isippus,  which  appeared  to  mimic  a  species  of  Limnas,  intermediate 
in  colour  between  L.  Dorippus  and  L.  Chrysippus,  and  said  it  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  where  these  two  species  of  Limnas  were  found  together  and  hybridised, 
the  mimicking  female  of  the  Hypolimnas  was  found  similar  in  colour  to  the  hybrid. 
Mr.  Elisha  showed  bred  specimens  of  Deilephila  galii,  Schiff.,  bred  during  March 
at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°.  Mr.  Billups  read  a  paper  contributed  by  the 
Eev.  W.  F.  Johnson  :  "  A  further  list  of  the  Irish  Staphylinida,  compiled  in  1889." 
The  Secretary  read  two  contributions  from  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell :  "  Hybrids  and 
Mongrels,"  and  "  Do  the  colours  of  Living  Insects  fade  ?  " 

December  12th,  1889.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Beaumont,  of  Lewisham,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  E.  Adkin  exhibited  very  strongly  marked  specimens  of  Peronea  sponsana, 
Fb.,  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  South  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  examples  of  this 
species  he  had  taken  at  Haslemere  were  of  this  form,  although  not  so  dark.  Mr. 
Barrett  said  that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  of  collecting  in  this  locality, 
but  had  never  met  with  this  form,  which  was  evidently  a  local  race.  Mr.  Tugwell, 
pale  grey  specimens  from  the  London  district,  and  reddish  exampleo  from  the  New 
Forest,  of  Taniocampa  gracilis, 'Eh.  Mr.  Ince,  a  large  collection  of  Spiders  from 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Carpenter,  varieties  of  Hyhernia  defoliaria,  Clerck.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a  note  from  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  upon  the  "  Colours  red  and  yellow." 

January  2th,  1890. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Pimlico,  C.  P.  Johnson,  of  Highbury,  and  T.  Grover, 
of  Westminster,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  specimens  of  Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.,  and  remarked 
that  he  first  met  with  the  species  flying  with  11.  Thaumas,  Hufn.,  and  was  of  opinion 
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that  n.  lineola  appeared  when  H.  Thaumas  began  to  get  worn.  Mr.  Carrington 
also  showed  specimens  of  II.  lineola,  taken  by  himself  about  20  miles  from  where 
Mr.  Hawes  captured  his  specimens.  Mr.  Weir,  continental  examples  of  H.  lineola, 
also  a  specimen  which  he  had  captured  many  years  ago,  but  was  not  cei'tain  whether 
in  Kent  or  Sussex,  and  an  example  of  U.  Thaumas  from  Sussex,  which  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  H.  lineola.  Mr.  South,  specimens  of  Peronea  sponsana,  Fb., 
from  Haslemere,  also  a  long  series  from  different  localities,  varying  in  tint  of  ground 
colour,  colour  and  extent  of  markings,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  named 
varieties  of  this  species.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  short  series  of  Nepticula  fulgens, 
received  from  Mr.  Vine,  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Carrington,  an  example  of  a  butterfly 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  identification,  and  was  stated  to  have  been  captured 
in  England,  the  species  being  SyricMhus  andromedm,  Wallengren.  Mr.  Billups, 
Andrena  nigro-cenea,  and  its  internal  parasite,  Stylop.^,  taken  at  Dulwich,  1889  ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Hastings,  a  living  series  of  Andrena  Clarhella,  and  its 
rare  parasite,  Nomada  borealis,  dug  on  the  6th  of  the  month  at  Hastings.  A  com- 
munication was  read  from  Mr.  Strong  relating  to  an  immense  swarm  of  moths  at 
Williamstown "about  the  end  of  October. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society  :  Dec.  \Qth,  1889. — Mr.  H.  Tunalet, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Baker,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  series  of  several  species  of  Eristalis.  The  evening 
was  devoted  to  entering  up  records  of  local  captures  oi  Lepidoptera  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

January  6fh,  1890. — Mr.  H.  Tunaley,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley  showed  scries  of  Tischeria  complanella,  Dodonea  marginea 
and  angusticollella,  taken  at  Trench  Woods.  Mr.  H.  Tunaley  showed  a  series  of 
Tceniocampa  incerta,  part  of  some  200  which  had  been  fi-ozen  in  the  pupal  stage. 
Over  70  °l^  had  emerged  as  very  dark  specimens,  and  only  one  was  really  light.  Mr. 
0.  J.  Wainwright  showed  a  variable  series  of  Bombyx  neustria,  Cleoceris  viminalis, 
including  dark  forms,  &c.^Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  op  London:  January  I5tk,  1890. — Fifty-Seventh 
Annual  Meeting. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsikgham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  showing  that  the  finances  of  the  Society 
■were  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition,  was  read  by  Dr.  Sharp,  one  of  the 
Auditors,  and  the  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Goss.  It  appeared 
therefrom  that  the  Society  had  lost  during  the  year  4  Fellows  by  death,  and  elected 
24  new  Fellows ;  that  the  volume  of  Transactions  for  the  year  extended  to  nearly 
600  pages,  and  comprised  23  memoirs,  contributed  by  20  authors,  and  illustrated  by 
17  plates ;  and  that  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Transactions  and  other  publications  is 
on  the  increase.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
elected  as  Ofiicers  and  Council  for  1890 : — President,  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  F.L.S. ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,and 
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the  Eer.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Q-rut,  F.L.S. ;  and 
as  other  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunning,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Dr.  P.  B.  Mason,  F.L.S., 
Prof.  E.  Meldola,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  R.  South,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Stainton,  F.E.S.,  and  Mr. 
Eoland  Trimen,  F.E.S.  Lord  Walsingham  nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunning,  Mr. 
Elwes,  and  Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Session  1890 — 1891,  and 
he  then  delivered  an  Address. 

Mr.  Stainton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  services  during 
the  year,  and  for  his  Address  ;  this  was  seconded  by  Prof.  Meldola,  and  carried.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Elwes, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Sharp,  and  carried.  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Goss,  Canon  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  Grut  made  some  remarks  in  acknowledgment. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  tSec. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   BEITISH    ORTROPTERA. 

BY    ELAND    SHAW,    F.E.S. 

{Continued  from    Vol.   xxv,  p.  455). 

ly.-LOCUSTID^. 

The  European  LocustidcB  are  divided  into  ten  tribes  or  sub-families, 
and  these  include  thirty-nine  genera  and  over  two  hundred  species. 
"We  have  but  ten  species  in  eight  genera,  yet  these  represent  no  less 
than  five  out  of  the  ten  sub-families.  Perhaps  in  time  we  may  add  a 
few  more  species  to  the  British  list,  but  a  great  number  of  the 
European  species  are  found  only  in  the  extreme  south.  In  the  genus 
JEphippigera,  for  example,  out  of  49  species  (11  of  them  from  North 
Africa)  only  one  occurs  in  Central  Europe,  and  21  are  confined  to 
Spain.  De  Selys-Longchamps,  in  his  "  Catalogue  Eaisonne  des  Orth. 
et  des  Neur.  de  Belgique  "  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  de  Belg.,  xxxii,  1888)  gives 
13  species  of  Lociistidcs  as  occurring  in  Belgium,  and  of  these  we  have 
9  ;  our  one  species  which  he  does  not  mention  as  Belgian  being  Pha- 
neroptera  falcata,  Scop.,  and  our  claim  to  this  as  British  is  questionable. 
The  four  Belgian  species  which  we  do  not  possess  are  Barhitistes 
serricauda,  Eab.,  Gampsocleis  glabra.,  Herbst,  Platycleis  hicolor, 
Philippi,  and  Epliippigera  vitium,  Serv. 

The  LocusfidcB,  together  with  the  Acridlida;  and  Gryllidce,  form 
the  saltatorial  division  of  Ortlwptera.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  AcridiidcE  by  their  long  antennae,  by  the  position  of  the  stridulating 
organ  in  the  anal  areas  of  the  elytra  of  ^ ,  and  by  their  long  exserted 
ovipositor ;  and  while  possessing  these  characters  in  common  with  the 
GryllidcB  (except  in  Grgllotalpa,  where  the  ovipositor  is  absent),  they 
may  be  readily  separated  from  them  by  their  4-jointed  tarsi,  which  in 
the  Gri/llidce  are  2-  or  3-jointcd. 
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The  following  details  of  structure  should  be  especially  noticed : — 

The  head  has  the  vertex  more  or  less  produced  between  the  antennse,  and  the 
vertex  may  be  broad  and  rounded  {Dectlcus,  &c.),  or  ending  in  a  conical  prominence 
{Xiphldium),  or  of  an  intermediate  form  ;  the  edge  of  the  vertex  is  separated  from 
the  frons  by  a  cross  furrow ;  the  antennae  have  a  very  robust  proximal  joint,  and 
this  is  inserted  in  a  cup,  the  form  of  which  varies  ;  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  promi- 
nent ;  the  lateral  ocelli  which  the  Acridiidce  possess  are  wanting,  and  the  central 
one  is  an  indistinct  spot,  situated  immediately  below  the  cross  furrow,  which  separates 
tlie  frons  from  the  vertex. 

In  the  thorax  the  pronotum  shows  some  important  characters,  but  is  not  so 
useful  in  classification  as  it  is  in  the  AcridiidoB  ;  the  longitudinal  ridges  are  generally 
wanting,  but  may  be  sometimes  seen  (Platycleis) ,  and  the  median  one  is  obsolete  or 
not  strongly  marked.  The  structure  of  the  side  flaps  should  be  noticed,  especially 
that  of  the  inferior  border,  which  sometimes  runs  backwards  in  a  single  curve  to 
meet  the  posterior  border  of  the  dorsal  part  (disc)  of  the  pronotum,  and  sometimes 
is  more  or  less  hollowed  out  over  the  shoulders,  forming  the  "  sinus  humeralis." 
Tlie  prosternura  may  be  plain  {JSIeconema) ,  or  furnished  with  two  spines  {Xiphi- 
dit(in,&c.).  The  elytra  have  a  much  simpler  venation  than  in  the  Acridiidce; 
taking  for  example  the  elytron  of  Lo.  viridissima,  we  see  a  mediastinal  vein,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  radial  vein,  and  an  ulnar  vein,  and,  springing  from  the  last, 
a  dividing  vein  ;  below  this,  in  ^  ,  are  two  branches  of  the  vena  plicata,  but  in  J , 
part  of  the  anal  area  with  its  veins  is  modified  into  a  stridulating  organ.  The  left 
elytron  when  closed  is  carried  above  the  right  one,  and  in  the  upper  or  left  part  of 
the  apparatus  the  veins  are  thickened,  especially  on  the  under-side,  and  close  to  the 
base  of  the  elytron  are  two  or  three  transverse  strong  veins,  the  outer  of  which 
forms  the  internal  border  of  an  irregularly  circular  cell,  the  membranous  part  of  the 
elytron  being  unaltered,  while  in  the  right  elytron  this  circular  cell  is  filled  by  a 
clear,  transparent,  glistening,  vibratile  membrane.  By  the  rubbing  together  of  these 
two  the  sound  is  produced,  and  it  is  usually  of  a  much  shriller  character  than  in  the 
AcridiidcB. 

The  legs  give  most  important  characters.  In  the  anterior  tibiae,  just  beyond 
the  base,  is  situated  what  is  said  to  be  the  external  auditory  organ,  and  of  this 
there  are  three  forms  : — ],open  or  oval  (tympanum  apertum),  as  in  iI/eco«e)«a  ;  2, 
conchate  (tympanum  conchatum)  ;  3,  cleft-shaped  (tympanum  clausum),  as  in  the 
majority  of  genera.  The  disposition  of  the  spines  of  the  tibiae  is -much  used  for 
classification.  The  anterior  tibice  have  a  double  row  of  spines  below  and  a  single 
row  above,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  apical  spines  in  the  upper  row  should 
be  noticed.  The  middle  tibiae  resemble  the  anterior  ones,  but  lack  the  tympanums, 
which  these  possess.  The  posterior  tibiae  have  double  rows  above  and  below,  and  the 
apical  spines  are  of  systematic  importance.  The  majority  of  the  Locustidcs  have  four 
spines  below,  a  pair  on  either  side,  which  are  used  to  fix  a  point  from  which  the 
insects  spring,  but  in  Phaneroptera  there  are  only  two  spines,  one  on  each  side. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  whether  the  sides  of  the  tibiae  (ant.)  and  the  sides  of  the 
joints  of  the  tarsi  arc  plain  or  sulcate. 

The  structure  of  the  genital  apparatus  should  be  noticed,  especially  that  of  the 
supra-aual  plate,  sub-genital  lamina,  cerci,  and  ovipositor;  the  last  differs  fi'om  that 
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of  the  Acridiidm  in  being  long  and  exserted,  and  its  curve  is  more  or  less  strongly 

marked  in  different  genera,  while  sometimes  {Leptophyes)  the  curve  of  the  upper  is 

not  the  same  as  that  of  the  under  border.     The  eggs  are  laid  singly. 

The  larvae  change  their  skin  about  six  times,  and,  as  in  all  the  saltatorial  Orth- 

optera,  have  the  organs  of  flight  inverted,  i.  e.,  with  their  inferior  borders  towards 

the  mid-dorsal  line. 

Table  of  Gteneea. 

1  (4)     First  and  second  joints  of  the  tarsi  not  sulcate  at  the  side. 

2  (3)     Smaller  size  ;    elytra  and  wings  not  fully  developed  ;    anterior  coxse   un- 

armed  i.  Leptophyes. 

3  (2)     Much  larger  size  ;  elytra  and  wings  fully  developed  ;  anterior  coxa?  armed 

with  spines ii.  Phaneroptera. 

4  (1)     First  and  second  joints  of  the  tarsi  sulcate  at  the  side. 

5  (6)     Foramina  of  the  anterior  tibiae  open  ;  elytra  in  S  with  no  tympanum    . 

iii.  Meconema. 

6  (5)     Foramina  of  the  anterior  tibiae  cleft-shaped  ;  elytra  in  (?  with  a  tympanum 

in  the  anal  area  (posterior  tibiae  above  in  both  margins  with  an  apical 
spine) . 

7  (8)     Anterior  tibiae  smooth,  not  sulcate  at  the  side,  with  no  apical  spines  above 

iv.  Xiphidmm. 

8  (7)     Anterior  tibiae  sulcate  at  the  side,  with  an   apical   spine  in   the  external 

margin  above. 

9  (10)     Prosternum  armed  with  two  spines  v.  Locusta. 

10  (9)     Prosternum  unarmed. 

11  (14)     Anterior  tibiae  with  three  spines  above. 

12  (13)     Elytra  and  wings  squamiform  ;  pronotum  convex  above  .. 

vi.   Thamnotrizon. 

13  (12)     Elytra  and  wings  fully  developed   (sometimes  abbreviated)  ;    pronotum 

nearly  flat  above vii.  Platycleis. 

14  (11)     Anterior  tibiae  with  four  spines  above  viii.  Dectieus. 

i.— LEPTOPHYES,  Fieber. 
This  genus,  witli  the  following  one  (Fhaneroj)tera)  ,he\ovigii  to  the 
sub-family  Phaneropterid(B,  and  these  two  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  British  genera  by  their  smooth-sided  first  and  second  tarsal 
joints.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Phaneroptera  is  the  form  of  the 
ovipositor,  which  is  short,  much  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  has 
some  small  ci'enulations  near  the  apex.  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
vertex  is  narrow,  the  anterior  coxse  are  not  armed  with  spines,  the 
pronotum  is  smooth,  and  the  organs  of  flight  are  ill  developed. 

1.- — Leptophyes  punctatissima,  Bosc. 

Locusta  punctatissima,  Bosc  d'Antic,  Actcs  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de 

Paris,  tab.  i,  p.  44,  pi.  x,  figs.  5,  6. 
Odontur a  punctatissima,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  232,  tab.  xii,  fig.  15. 
Leptophyes  p>unctatissima,  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  285. 
Locusta  autumnalis,  Hagenbach,  Symb.,  p.  25,  fig.  14. 
Barlitistes  autumnalis,  Charpentier,  Horae  Ent.,  p.  102. 
Ephippiqera  virescens,  Steph.,  Maudib.,  vi,  p.  11. 
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General  colour  green,  -with  numerous  black  dots  and  some  dark  markings. 
Head  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vertex  separated  from  the  frons  by  a  furrow ; 
antenna}  very  long,  with  a  few  dark  annular  markings.  Pronotum  short,  elevated 
posteriorly  in  $  with  two  lateral  pale  brown  streaks  on  the  disc,  bordered  externally 
by  sulphureous  sti'eaks,  and  a  transverse  one  at  the  anterior  margin.  Elytra  in  <? 
free,  as  long  as  the  pronotum,  with  the  vena  plicata  strongly  marked  ;  elytra  in  ? 
much  shorter  than  the  pronotum.  Wings  abortive.  Cerci  in  $  smooth,  sti'ongly 
incurved  in  their  lower  third,  pointed  at  the  apex.  Subgenital  lamina  in  $  long^ 
sharply  bent  upwards  from  the  base,  truncate  at  the  apex,  with  a  median  longitudinal 
ridge  below.  Ovipositor  short,  broad,  dilated  at  the  base,  then  much  compressed, 
with  the  superior  margin  slightly,  and  the  inferior  one  much,  incurved,  having  small 
crenulations  for  the  outer  third  of  its  length,  more  strongly  marked  below  than  above. 

Length  of  the  body,  $ ,  13  mm.,  $  ,  16  mm. 
„  „         ovipositor,  $  ,  7  mm. 

Distributed  over  a  large  area  iu  Europe.  I  think  puncfatissima 
will  be  found  fairly  common  in  England  on  trees  and  busbes,  late  in 
tbe  autumn.  I  once  took  several  specimens  off  bramble  on  Bostal 
Heath,  near  Plumstead.  Mr.  Porritt  has  taken  it  "  not  uncommonly  " 
at  Penmaenmawr,  and  the  other  localities  from  which  I  have  it  recorded 
are  Hastings,  Heme  Bay,  Bromley,  Polegate,  Wimbledon,  Dartford, 
and  Coombemartin. 

ii.— PHANEROPTERA,  Serville. 

Together  with  the  allied  genus  {Tylopsis,  Fieb.),  Phaneroptera 
forms  that  group  of  the  sub-family  of  Phaneropteridce,  which  has  the 
anterior  coxae  armed  with  spines.  The  species  are  much  larger  than 
in  the  preceding  genus,  and  the  elytra  and  wings  are  fully  developed. 

1.  — Phanekopteea  falcata.  Scop. 
Gryllus  falcntus,  Scopoli,  Eutom.  Carn.,  p.  108,  fig.  322. 
Phaneroptera  falcata,  Fischer,  Ortb.  Eur.,  p.  238,  tab.  xii,  figs.  21—22 

(except  figs.  2\h',  c',  22«,  22&')  ;  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth., 

p.  291. 

Pale  green.  Head  and  pronotum  dotted  with  reddish-brown.  Pronotum  with 
the  lateral  lobes  longer  than  they  are  deep,  with  the  inferior  margin  obtusely  angled 
anteriorly,  rounded  posteriorly,  and  running  up  to  meet  the  margin  of  the  dorsal 
part  (disc)  of  the  pronotum  at  an  acute  angle.  Elytra  narrow,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
not  nearly  so  long  as  the  wings,  with  the  radial  veins  distinct  from  the  base,  the 
posterior  radial  vein  giving  off  two  branches.  Wings  about  one-third  as  long  again 
as  the  elytra,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Posterior  femora  slender,  about  the  same  length 
as  the  elytra,  with  some  reddish-brown  dots  above.  Antei-ior  tibiae  with  the  foramina 
open,  beyond  these  suddenly  narrowing,  with  only  an  external  apical  spine  above 
and  only  a  few  spines  below.  Cerci  in  (J  greatly  incurved,  about  the  middle  com- 
pressed, dilated.     Subgenital  lamina  ( $  )  dilated  at  the  apex,  with  pointed  prominent 
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lobes,  no  styles.     Ovipositor   sharply   incurved,  nearly  straight  above  beyond  the 
basal  curve,  regularly  incurved  below,  with  very  minute  crenulations. 

Length  of  the  body,  14 — 18  mm.     Length  of  the  elytra,  20  mm. 
„  „         wings,  28  mm.  „  „         ovipositor,  5  mm. 

This  insect  is  included  here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  really  turn 
out  to  be  a  British  species,  but  at  present  our  only  claim  to  it  as  such 
rests  on  the  occurrence  of  a  single  example  taken  by  Dr.  Mason  in 
September,  1881,  at  Porthgwarra,  near  Land's  End  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
XX,  p.  186),  and  this  may,  as  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested,  have  found 
its  way  ashore  from  some  passing  vessel.  Brunner  gives  the  limits  of 
its  northern  distribution  in  Europe  as  48°,  and  de  Selys  does  not 
mention  it  from  Belgium. 

iii.— MECONEMA,  Serv. 
The  sub-family  of  Ileconemida,  to  vfhich  this  genus  belongs,  is 
peculiar  in  having  no  stridulating  organ  in  the  male  elytron,  and  the 
anterior  tibije  bear  no  apical  spines.  ^  There  are  two  European  genera 
and  three  species.  In  Meconema  the  species  have  a  small  pronotum, 
fully  developed  free  elytra  and  wings,  no  spines  on  the  anterior 
coxae,  and  a  smooth  ovipositor. 

1. — Mecoxema  tarium,  Eab. 
Lociista  varia,  Eabr.,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p.  42. 

Gryllus  varius,  Donovan,  Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Ins.,  iii,  tab.  79,  fig.  1. 
Meconema  varia,  Steph.,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  15. 

Mec.  varium,  Eisch.,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  240,  tab.  xii,  figs.  19,  19rt,  20  ; 
Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  296,  fig.  68. 
Pale  green.  Head  with  the  edge  of  the  vertex  produced  into  a  tubercle  ;  an- 
tennse  long,  with  fuscous  rings  at  intervals,  and  the  internal  margins  of  the  cups  in 
which  the  antennse  are  seated  considerably  elevated.  Eyes  very  prominent.  Pro- 
notum short,  without  any  humeral  sinus,  with  a  median,  longitudinal,  yellowish 
streak,  and  a  slight  median  ridge  behind  the  cross  furi'ow,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
small  fuscous  streak  (sometimes  absent).  Elytra  and  wings  perfectly  developed  in 
both  sexes  ;  broad,  with  two  distinct  radial  veins,  no  stridulating  organ  in  (J.  "Wings 
cydoid,  hyaline,  with  green  veins.  Femora  slender  ;  anterior  tibiaj  with  an  open 
foramen  on  either  side  ;  without  any  spines  above,  and  with  four  on  each  side  below. 
Tarsi  with  the  first  two  joints  sulcate  at  the  side.  Cerci  in  ^  long,  smooth,  con- 
siderably incurved,  somewhat  clubbed  towards  the  apex.  Ovipositor  as  long  as  the 
abdomen,  incurved,  smooth,  tapering  gradually.  Subgenital  lamina  in  ?  triangularly 
produced.  Length  of  the  body,  12 — 15  mm. 

,,  „         ovipositor,  9  mm. 

From  August  to  November  on  trees,  chiefly  oak.  May  be  best 
procured  by  beating.  Kensington  Gardens,  Bromley,  West  Wickham, 
Boxhill,  Dartford,  Easton-Maudit  (Northants),  &c.  The  late  Mr. 
Kemp- Welch  took  it  plentifully  near  Lyndhurst,  and  Mr.  Porritt  tells 
me  he  has  specimens  fi'om  Edlington  Wood,  near  Doucaster,  and  from 
near  Bedford. 
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iv.— XIPHIDIUM,  Serv. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  sub-family  ConocepTialidce.  lu  common 
with  all  the  other  genera,  except  Leptopliyes  and  Phaneroptera,  the  1st 
and  2nd  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  sulcate  at  the  side.  It  is  separated 
from  Meconema  by  having  the  foramina  on  the  anterior  tibiae  cleft- 
shaped  instead  of  open,  and  this  character  it  shares  with  all  the 
succeeding  genera  ;  whilst  from  these  latter  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
smooth  anterior  tibiae  {i.  e.,  not  sulcate  at  the  side),  which  have  no 
apical  spines  on  their  upper  aspect. 

1, — XiPHiDiUM  DORSALE,  Latr. 
Locusta  dorsalis,  Latreille,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.,  xii,  p.  133. 
Xipliidion  dorsale,  Steph.,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  14. 

Xipliidium  dorsale,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  248,  tab.  xiv,  figs.  4a — 4J ; 
Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  302. 

Of  a  general  pale  emerald-green  colour,  with  the  dorsum  reddish-fuscous.  Head 
■with  the  vertex  compressed  anteriorly,  produced  between  the  antennae,  divided  from 
the  edge  of  the  frons  by  a  furrow.  Antennae  very  long ;  frons  sloping  well  back- 
wards. Pronotum  with  the  side  lobes  not  forming  any  angle  with  the  disc,  but 
roundly  inserted,  side  lobes  somewhat  triangular  with  an  oval  inflated  space  within 
the  posterior  border.  Prosternum  with  two  spines.  Elytra  subhyaline,  with  reddish- 
fuscous  veins,  narrow,  rounded  at  the  apex,  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Wings 
abbreviated.  Anterior  coxse  with  a  long  curved  spine.  Anterior  femora  short ; 
posterior  femora  thickened  towards  the  base,  very  slender  in  their  posterior  half, 
without  spines  below.  Anterior  tibiae  with  the  foramina  almost  concealed,  with  no 
spines  above,  and  six  in  either  margin  below  ;  posterior  tibiae  long,  slender,  with  an 
apical  spine  on  either  side  above,  and  with  four  apical  spines  below.  Anal  segment 
( c^ )  broad,  horizontally  produced,  sulcate,  bidentate  in  the  posterior  margin,  con- 
cealing the  triangular  supra-anal  plate.  Cerci  in  ^  conical,  pointed,  rough,  with  an 
internal  tooth,  decurved  at  the  apex.  Ovipositor  not  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
gently  incurved,  faintly  crenulate  towards  the  apex. 

Length  of  the  body,  12 — 15  mm. 
„  „         ovipositor,  9  mm. 

This  species  occurs  all  over  Europe,  from  North  Germany  to 
Sicily.  It  inhabits  moist  localities,  and  should  be  sought  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy  places.  In  August,  1886,  Mr.  E. 
Saunders  took  it  not  far  from  Heme  Bay,  and  Mr.  Porritt  has  taken 
it  at  Deal.     Sweeping  will  probably  be  the  best  method  to  adopt. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  X.fuscum,  Fabr.,  has  found  its 
way  into  the  older  publications  on  British  Orthoptera,  probably  through. 
an  error  of  Curtis',  who  seems,  as  Stephens  {op.  cit.,  p.  14)  suggests, 
to  have  mistaken  X.  dorsale,  Latr.,  for  it. 
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v.— LOCUSTA,  de  Geer. 
In  the  sub-family  Locustidce,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  the 
species  have  the  foramina  of  the  anterior  tibiae  cleft-shaped,  as  in  the 
preceding  sub-family  Conoceplialidce,  and  in  the  succeeding  one  Decti- 
cidcB  ;  and  from  the  former  of  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the  anterior 
tibife  having  a  well-marked  longitudinal  lateral  furrow,  and  an  apical 
spine  above  in  the  external  margin  ;  while  from  the  latter  the  spined 
prosternum  will  serve  to  separate  it.  The  presence  of  two  spines  o\\ 
the  prosternum  does  not  hold  good  as  a  character  to  distinguish  the 
Locustidce  from  the  Deciicidce  when  all  the  European  genera  arc 
regarded,  about  half  the  genera  of  the  latter  sub-family  haviug  tlir 
same  structui'e,  but  the  single  British  genus  Decticus  belongs  to  that 
group  of  the  sub-family  in  which  the  species  have  an  unarmed  prd- 
sternum,  and  as  the  character  is  easy  to  recognise,  it  has  been  us( 
for  the  British  forms.  In  all  the  Decficidce  the  first  joint  of  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  has  two  long  free  processes  underneath  (the  "plantules";, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Locustidce. 

1. LoCUSTA    TIEIDISSIMA,    LiuUe. 

Grylhts  {Tcttigonici)  viridissimus,  Linne,  Syst.  Nat.  (ed.  x),  i,  p.  43(', 
(ed.  xii),  i,  p.  698. 

Phasgonura  viridissima,  Stephens,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  ICi. 

Locusta  viridissima,  Fabr,,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p.  41 ;  Eischer,  Orth.  Europ., 
p.  251,  tab.  xiv,  figs.  5,  5a— y";  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth., 
p.  307. 

Of  a  general  briglit  green  colour,  often  with  fuscous  or  reddish-brown  markings 
above.  Head  with  the  edge  of  the  vertex  obtuse,  not  broader  than  the  first  joint 
of  the  antennsE,  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  sulcus  above,  and  6e)iarated  from  the 
frons  by  a  cross  furrow.  Pronotuni  sniooth,  usually  with  a  fuscous  longitudinal 
streak  occupying  the  middle  of  the  disc,  rounded  posteriorly  ;  generally  with  a  faint 
obsolete  median  line  not  raised  and  best  marked  behind  ;  side  flaps  inserted  roundly 
(no  lateral  cariuiE),  about  as  deep  as  they  are  broad  at  the  base, inferior  margin  with 
the  posterior  angle  bluntly  angled.  Elytra  perfectly  developed,  green,  anal  area 
somewhat  fuscous,  mediastinal  vein  well  makred,  radial  veins  separate  from  the  base, 
veins  brownish  towards  the  base.  Wings  hyaline.  Prosternum  with  two  long  spines, 
meso-  and  metasternal  lobes  produced,  acuminate.  Anterior  and  middle  femora 
below  on  the  anterior  border  with  short  black  spines,  posterior  femora  with  black 
spines  below  on  both  borders  ;  anterior  tibiae  on  both  sides  with  a  closed  tymijanuni, 
below  which  is  a  longitudinal  furrow,  above  with  three  spines  in  the  external  margin  ; 
posterior  tibite  above  with  an  apical  spine  on  either  side,  below  with  four  apical 
spines.  Anal  segment  in  g  deeply  silicate,  produced  posteriorly  into  two  lobes, 
hiding  the  supra-anal  ]ilate.  Cerci  ( <?  )  long,  reaching  beyond  the  styles,  with  an 
internal   basal   tooth  ;    subgenital  laniiiia  {$)  with  long  styles.     Ovipositor  sword- 
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shaped,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  8ubdeflexed,  shorter  than  the  elytra.     Subgenital 
lamina  in  $  bilobed.  Length  of  the  body,  28 — 35  mm. 

„  „         ovipoaitor,  27 — 30  mm. 

Its  large  size  at  once  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  other 
British  Locustidce,  the  only  one  approaching  it  is  the  rare  D.  verruci- 
vorus,  whose  spotted  elytra  are  at  once  noticeable.  I  have  taken  it  or 
know  of  its  occurrence  in  many  places  along  the  south  coast,  from 
Eamsgate  to  Land's  End,  and  in  the  latter  district  saw  it  in  large 
numbers  in  September,  1889,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Pocock  has  given  me  spe- 
cimens from  Rhosili  in  Glamorganshire.  Its  stridulation  is  peculiarly 
harsh  and  strident,  making  it  easy  to  stalk  it  down,  when  its  capture 
may  be  best  effected  by  seizing  the  hind-legs  with  the  hand,  care  being 
taken  to  secure  them  both,  for  if  only  one  be  held,  the  insect  is  sure 
to  break  away,  leaving  its  leg  behind.  Lo.  viridissima  occurs  all  over 
Europe,  and  also  in  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Amur 
district. 

vi.— THAMNOTRIZON,  Fischer. 

Thamnotrizon,  together  with  Platycleis  and  Decticus,  belong  to 
the  sub-family  Decticidce,  in  which  the  prosternum  is  unarmed  (in 
British  genera).  The  proximal  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  bears  two 
strong  free  processes  (the  "  plautules  "),  which  subserve  the  act  of 
springing.  The  anterior  tibiae  have  on  the  upper-side  three  or  four 
spines  ;  and  the  posterior  tibiae  have  two  apical  spines  above  and  four 
below  (in  British  genera). 

In  Thamnotrizon  and  Platycleis  the  anterior  tibiae  have  three 
spines  above,  while  in  Decticus  there  are  four  ;  and  Thamnotrizon 
differs  from  Platycleis  in  having  the  elytra  squamaeform. 

1. — Thamnoteizon  cinereus,  Linne. 
Locusta  cinerea,  Linne,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xiii,  p.  2071. 
Thamnotrizon  cinereus,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  205,  tab.  xiii,  figs.    16, 

IGa-b,  17,  17*  ;  Brunuer,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  343. 
Lo.  aptera,  Charpentier,  Horfe  Eut.,  p.  117. 
Micropteryx  aptera,  Stephens,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  12. 
Acrida  clypeata,  Curt.,  Brit.  Ent.,  ii,  pi.  82.     {Locusta),  Pauzer,  fase. 

33,  pi.  4. 
G-reyish-brown,  with  black  markings.  Head  with  the  vertex  broad,  rounded, 
separated  from  the  frons  by  a  transverse  sulcus,  where  it  has  narrowed  to  less  than 
the  breadth  of  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae,  ferruginous  with  faint  fuscous 
markings,  and  two  dark  fuscous  spots  between  the  antennae.  Antennae  not  twice  as 
long  as  the  body.  Pi-onotum  narrower  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  with  the  posterior 
margin  truncate,  in  <?  flat,  in  ?  subconvex,  with  the  remains  of  a  median  carina 
indicated  posteriorly  ;  side  lobes  roundly  inserted,  with  a  dark  fuscous  patch  above, 
sometimes  only  showing  as  a  streak  posteriorly,  paler  below,  extreme   margin  paler 
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still.  Prosterniim  unarmed.  Elytra  greyish-brown,  squamfeform  in  t?  ,  with  a  dark 
fuscous  lateral  streak  ;  lateral  in  $  ,  barely  produced  beyond  the  pronotum.  All  the 
femora  without  spines  below,  posterior  ones  thickened  at  the  base,  with  a  fuscous 
streak  on  either  side,  pale  below.  Anterior  tibiae  with  three  spines  above  ;  posterior 
tibiae  with  four  apical  spines  below ;  first  joint  of  tlie  posterior  tarsi  with  long,  free 
plantulcs.  Abdomen  above  brown,  sometimes  with  a  fuscous,  broad,  lateral  streak, 
and  with  a  small  black  central  spot  in  the  posterior  margin  of  each  segment,  above 
which  is  sometimes  seen  a  V-shaped  fuscous  mark  ;  abdomen  yellowish  below.  Anal 
segment  in  <?  sulcate,  margin  slightly  thickened,  cerci  in  ^  conical,  straight,  with  an 
internal  tooth  near  the  base ;  subgenital  lamina  in  S  yellow,  with  a  dark  fuscous 
lateral  streak,  posterior  margin  rounded  ;  subgenital  lamina  in  ?  short,  transverse, 
sulcate.     Ovipositor  well  incurved,  margin  smooth. 

Length  of  the  body,  13 — 18  mm. 
„  ,,         ovipositor,  9 — 10  mm. 

On  brambles  aDcl  bushes  in  the  autumn.  From  many  loeahties 
along  the  southern  coast,  also  from  near  Bedford  (Mr.  Porritt),  Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.  Wallis  Kew),  Wotton,  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  Perkins), 
and  I  have  found  it  in  some  numbers  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  near 
London,  at  Bostal  Heath,  Plumstead,  and  at  Falmouth. 

(To  be  continued). 


COLEOPTERA   IN   NORFOLK. 
BY    JAMES    EDWARDS,    T.E.S. 


Now  that  we  have  in  "  The  Cnleoptera  of  the  British  Islands,"  by 
the  Ecv.  Canon  Powler  (L.  Eeeve  &  Co.,  London,  18S7,  ef  seq.),  a 
recent  work  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  our  British  beetles  as  a 
whole,  the  following  notes  may  possibly  be  found  of  some  interest  as 
a  modest  contribution  to  the  subject. 

The  following  species  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brandon : — 

Sydroporus  marginattts  :  three  or  four  specimens  ;  this  species  is  very  likely  to 
be  passed  over  in  the  net  in  mistake  for  M.  planus,  but  its  larger  size  and  reddish 
head  render  it  easily  distinguishable.  JI.  oblongus  :  one  example  only  ;  tliis  species 
is  recorded  from  Horning,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  it  there.  Agabus  femoj-alis  : 
very  common  ;  this  species  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  in  East  Norfolk.  A. 
affinis  :  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  district  under  consideration  is  rather 
remarkable,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  only  recorded  from  near  Dumfries ;  it  did 
not  occur  in  company  vi\\)\Jemoralis,  but  in  a  swampy  place,  where  the  herbage  was 
only  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  water  ;  A.  unguiciilaris,  its  nearest  congener,  I  have 
not  yet  taken,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  by  me  for  comparison  a  specimen 
of  the  latter,  obtained  of  Mr.  Janson  several  years  ago  as  affinis,  under  which  name 
it  formerly  stood  in  our  collections.     IJybius  subceneus  ■■    I  took  one  specimen  of  a 
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female  Ilybius  which  possesses  the  characters  laid  down  for  this  species  by  Mr. 
Eye,  quoting  Redtenbacher,  in  Ent.  Ann.,  1867,  p.  57  ;  much  working  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  second  example.  HydrocTius  carinatus :  this  species  occurred  again  this 
year,  but  much  more  sparingly  than  in  1888.  Philhydrus  minutus :  I  have  not 
found  this  species  in  any  other  locality.  Bagous  sp.?  :  I  have  on  two  or  three 
occasions  taken  single  specimens  of  a  Bagous,  which  does  not  agree  well  with  any 
description  to  which  I  have  access,  but  seems  to  come  nearest  to  B.  limosus. 

Although  the  Horning  and  Ranworth  marshes  are  not  the  entomological  para- 
dises that  certain  writers  on  the  "Broad  "  district  would  have  us  believe,  still  they 
are  charming  places  in  the  summer  time,  and  a  diligent  collector  may  undoubtedly 
meet  with  some  beetles  which  are  usually  accounted  rare  ;  personally,  I  rather  prefer 
the  former,  on  account  of  some  minor  details  of  accessibility,  but  the  Coleopterous 
Fauna  of  both  localities  is,  in  the  main,  very  much  the  same. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  things  that  have 
occurred  to  me  at  Horning : — 

Qyrinus  Stiffriani :  perhaps  the  best  character  for  separating  this  species  from 
its  congeners  lies  in  the  punctuation  of  the  striae  near  the  suture  of  the  elytra, 
which  is  distinctly  stronger  towards  the  base ;  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
the  field  by  its  small  size  and  almost  invariably  solitary  habits ;  it  never  swarms 
like  G.  marinus,  which  occurs  in  profusion  at  the  same  time  and  place,  but  is  so 
closely  mimicked  by  males  of  the  latter  when  swimming  more  than  ordinarily  sub- 
merged, a  habit  which  they  frequently  affect,  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
completely  deceived,  until  I  had  the  insect  in  my  hand.  Hydroporus  ferrugineus  : 
I  took  one  example  of  this  species  amongst  Lemna  in  a  ditch  on  June  14th,  1888. 
Hydrochus  hrevis  :  occurs  sparingly.  Anthocomus  terminatns :  very  rare  ;  I  have 
two  examples  taken  at  different  times  by  sweeping ;  the  species  has  not  apparently 
been  recorded  for  many  years. 

Household  Heath,  near  this  city,  has  long  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  good  collecting  ground,  and  in  the  year  1883  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity (not  likely  to  recur)  of  working  at  it  day  after  day,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  best  things  enumerated  in 
the  following  list : — 

rterostichus  dimidiatits  :  scarce,  not  seen  of  late  years.  Ocypus  cyaneus  :  about 
a  dozen  specimens  occurred  in  1883,  but  I  know  of  no  captures  here  more 
recent  than  this.  Onthophilus  siilcatus :  verj  rare  :  I  have  three  specimens,  two 
taken  in  1883,  and  one  from  an  old  Norfolk  collection.  Cleonus  nebiilosus :  has 
occurred  but  rarely,  and  that  not  of  late  years ;  this  species  and  the  three  preceding 
are  mentioned  in  a  "  Catalogue  of  Insects  found  in  Norfolk,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Burrell,  piiblished  in  the  Trans.  Eut.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  i  (old  series),  about  the  year 
1807.  Ccenopsis  Jissirostris :  this  species  has  occurred,  not  very  uncommonly, 
generally  under  Spergulai-ia  rubra.     C.  Waltoni :  much  scarcer  than  its  congener. 

From  observations  on  the  genus  Laccolius  made  in  the  field,  I  had,  at  first, 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  L.  sinuatus  and  bipunctatus  were  but  the  two  sexes  of 
the  same  species,  and  that  alutaceus  and  minutus  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
otlier ;  as  my  stock  of  material  increased,  however,  I  found  that  I  possessed  both 
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sexes  of  nil  four.  The  commonest  species  with  us  are  ahdaceus  and  bipunctatus, 
both  of  which  are  about  equally  common,  simiatns  is  less  common,  and  minutits 
decidedly  scarce. 

Sydrohius  picicrus  seem?  to  be  a  good  species ;  it  used  to  be  very  common  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Yare,  below  Norwich,  wlicre  it  occurred  quite  unmixed  with 
H.  fuscipes  proper,  indeed,  I  have  only  become  acquainted  with  the  latter  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  have  never  taken  the  two  species  in  company. 

Limnius  troglodytes  :  I  have  taken  a  few  specimens  of  a  Limnius  here,  which 
I  believe  to  be  this  species  ;  the  engraved  lines  on  the  thorax  are  straight,  and  the 
elytral  striae  are  finely  and,  as  a  rule,  closely  punctured.  Three  of  my  specimens 
came  from  the  river  Wensum,  a  few  miles  above  Norwich,  and  I  found  another 
amongst  about  a  score  of  L.  tuberculattis  from  the  Dilham  Canal,  at  Horning.  The 
smallest  of  my  specimens  is  •06  in  length,  and  the  largest  nearly  equal  in  size  to  an 
average  specimen  of  tuberculatua.  Unfortunately,  in  "  The  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands  "  (vol.  iii,  p.  378)  the  characters  laid  down  in  the  table  of  species 
are  at  variance  with  those  in  the  detailed  descriptions  ;  as  L.  rivularis  is  said  in 
the  table  to  have  the  thorax  more  shiny  than  tuberculatus,  but  in  the  description  of 
the  former  we  are  told  that  the  disc  of  the  thorax  is  more  closely  punctured  and 
duller  than  in  the  latter.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  my  determination  of  the 
species  is  correct. 

In  this  neighbourhood  one  lias  exceptional  facilities  for  the  study  of  Oyrinus 
marinus  and  opacus,  and  there  really  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  treating 
the  latter  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  former  ;  certainly,  with  us  opacus  is  very  con- 
stant in  its  characters,  and  in  the  river  Wensum,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Norwich,  it  occurs  in  the  utmost  profusion,  quite  unmixed  with  any  other  species. 
The  two  species  jlast  named  are  the  commonest  of  the  genus  with  us,  both  being 
much  commoner  than  natator.  G.  elongattis  has  doubtless  done  duty  for  O.  bicolor 
in  more  important  collections  than  my  own,  but  when  we  have  before  us  a  specimen 
of  the  latter,  really  possessing  the  characters  assigned  to  the  species,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  its  distinctness.  I  have  examined  one  such  example  taken  by 
Mr.  Thoulcss,  at  Hickling  Broad,  in  company  with  G.  minutus ;  it  is  considerably 
larger  than  than  tlie  largest  elongatus,  with  the  external  angle  of  the  elytra  com- 
pletely rounded,  and  the  mesosternum  black  ;  in  my  long  series  of  elongatus  the 
narrower  and  more  convex  examples  are  rather  below  the  average  size  for  the 
species,  and  all  have  the  external  angle  of  the  elytra  well  marked,  and  the  meso- 
sternum red. 

131,  Rupert  Street,  Norwich  : 
January  16th,  1890. 

[Mr.  Edwards'  criticism  as  to  the  discrepancy  between  my  table  and  descrip- 
tion of  Limnius  is  a  perfectly  just  one  ;  I  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
such  discrepancies,  as  I  have  myself  found  them  a  considerable  trouble,  even  in  the 
works  of  most  careful  authors  like  Thomson,  Weise,  &c.,  &c.  ;  this  is  the  first  to 
wliich  I  have  had  my  attention  called  ;  in  the  ease  alluded  to,  I  find  that  specimens 
of  the  two  species  difJer  inter  se,  and  that  the  character  is  itself  variable ;  this,  I 
take  it,  is  the  usual  explanation  of  such  discrepancies,  as  the  tables  and  descriptions 
are  not  always  drawn  up  at  the  same  time. — W.  W.  F.] 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    SOME    NEW    SPECIES    OF    SOUTH    AMERICAN 
HALTICIDzE,    OF   THE   GROUP    (EDIPODES. 

BT    MA.BTIN   JACOBT,    F.E.S. 

{Concluded  from  p.  48). 

Hapalotrius  ruLViooLLis,  n.  sp. 

Head  black,  the  vertex  rugose  ;  clypeus  fulvous  ;  antennae,  the  apex  of  the 
tibiae  and  the  tarsi  and  abdomen,  black  ;  thorax  fulvous,  clothed  with  golden  pu- 
bescence ;  elytra  dark  fuscous,  closely  punctate-striate,  the  interstices  costate  ;  femora 
fulvous,  breast  piceous.  Length,  2J  lines. 

Head  rugosely  and  deeply  punctured  at  the  vertex,  black,  the  clypeus  reddish- 
fulvous  ;  palpi  rather  strongly  incrassate  ;  antennae  slender,  black  (the  terminal 
three  joints  wanting),  the  third  and  following  joints  very  elongate  ;  thorax  trans- 
verse, narrowed  at  the  base,  the  sides  rounded  before  the  middle,  the  surface  very 
finely  and  closely  punctured,  clothed  with  long  golden  pubescence  ;  scutellum 
fuscous  ;  elytra  depressed,  nearly  black,  impressed  with  deep  transversely  shaped 
punctures,  the  interstices  strongly  longitudinally  costate  ;  the  entire  surface  opaque, 
finely  pubescent,  the  extreme  sides  clothed  with  more  whitish  hairs ;  below  piceous  ; 
the  abdomen  black  ;  the  femora  fulvous  ;  tibia?  with  two  spurs  ;  claws  appendiculate. 

Sah.  :  Amazons. 

Ehikotmetus  nigbolimbatus,  n.  sp. 

Broadly  ovate,  sub-depressed  ;  glabrous ;  head  and  thorax  dark  fulvous  ;  an- 
tennae, the  breast,  the  femora  above  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  black  ;  elytra  flavous, 
narrowly  margined  with  black,  strongly  punctate-striate,  the  interstices  convex ; 
abdomen  flavous.  Length,  4  lines. 

Head  elongate,  dark  fulvous,  the  vertex  finely  rugose,  the  lower  portion  shining ; 
the  penultimate  joint  of  the  palpi  not  thicker  than  the  preceding  one  ;  antennae 
black,  the  third  to  the  sixth  joints  elongate,  shining  (the  rest  wanting),  thorax  but 
slightly  broader  than  long,  the  sides  nearly  straight,  slightly  narrowed  before  the 
middle,  the  surface  shining,  glabrous,  with  two  rather  deep  impressions  (nearly  con- 
tiguous) near  the  base,  the  disc  with  a  few  scattered  punctures,  the  latter  more 
closely  placed  at  the  sides  and  near  the  base,  dark  fulvous  ;  scutellum  piceous  ;  elytra 
very  broad  without  any  depressions,  impubescent,  flavous,  all  the  margins  narrowly 
black,  the  punctuation  close,  and  consisting  of  transversely  shaped  punctures,  the 
interstices  convex  and  also  very  minutely  punctate  ;  the  shoulders  with  a  short  black 
spot,  the  epipleurae  entirely  black  ;  the  breast  piceous,  finely  pubescent  ;  the  abdo- 
men and  the  posterior  femora  flavous,  the  apex  of  the  latter  black,  as  well  as  the 
upper  margins  of  the  anterior  femora  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi ;  the  apex  of  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  armed  with  a  double  spur  ;  claws  bifid. 

Ilab.  :  Brazil  (my  collection). 

Of  this  proportionately  large  sized  species  a  single  specimen  was 
given  to  me  by  a  friend  as  having  been  obtained  at  the  Brazils,  without 
nearer  locality.  On  account  of  the  not  incrassate  palpi,  the  bifid 
claws,  and  other  particulars,  I  have  placed  the  species  in  Rhinotmctus. 
The  present  group  contains  so  many  members  which  show  so  many 
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modifications,  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  place  tliem  with 
certainty  in  Clark's  numerous  genera,  many  of  which  will  in  future 
have  to  be  amalgamated. 

Theastg(eus  maculicollis,  n.  sp. 

Broadly  ovate,  depressed,  finely  pubescent,  flavous  ;  the  vertex,  antennse,  the 
breast  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  black  ;  thorax  yellow  with  two  large  black  spots  ; 
elytra  brownish,  opaque,  finely  punctate-striate  and  pubescent,  the  sides  fuscous. 

var.  a.  Elytra  black  ;   var.  b.  The  entire  insect  black.  Length,  82  lines. 

Head  granulate  punctate,  flavous,  the  vertex  fuscous  ;  labrum  black  ;  palpi 
flavous,  scarcely  thickened  ;  antennte  closely  approached,  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  body,  black,  the  third  joint  the  longest,  the  following  joints  slightly  shorter  ; 
thorax  about  one-half  broader  than  long,  the  sides  nearly  straight,  slightly  rounded 
before  the  middle,  the  anterior  angles  subtuberculiform,  the  surface  finely  granulate, 
flavous,  clothed  with  very  short  yellowish  pubescence,  the  middle  of  the  disc  fur- 
nished with  a  raised,  smooth,  longitudinal,  narrow  space,  the  sides  with  a  large 
blackish  spot  and  extending  to  either  margin  ;  scutellum  fuscous  ;  elytra  finely  and 
closely  punctate-striate,  the  interspaces  slightly  longitudinally  convex,  opaque,  finely 
transversely  rugose,  and  clothed  with  extremely  short  greyish  pubescence  ;  abdomen 
and  femora  flavous,  the  posterior  ones  extending  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
male,  their  apex  black  ;  tibiae  with  a  distinct  spine  ;  claws  bifid. 

Hah.  :  Brazils,  St.  Cathariua  (Theresopolis,  Rio  Capivari). 

Thrast/ffoeus  is  one  of  the  worst  defined  genera  amongst  tlie  forty-two  es- 
tablished by  Clark.  It  is  described  by  this  author  as  having  unarmed  posterior 
tibiae,  while  the  figure  he  gives  seems  to  show  a  distinct  spine  ;  the  latter  is  the  case 
to  my  knowledge  in  all  HalticidcE  ;  moreover,  I  have  convinced  myself  by  examining 
Clark's  type  in  the  Bi'itish  Museum  (as  already  pointed  out  by  myself  in  the  Biologia 
Centr.  Americana),  that  a  distinct  spine  is  present.  Again,  von  Harold  has  described 
a  species  under  the  generic  name  of  Thrasygaus,  on  account  of  Clark's  supposed 
definition  (according  to  Harold), that  the  tibise  were  armed  with  a  double  spur;  this 
author  has  therefore  misunderstood  Clark's  misleading  description.  Th.  maculicollis, 
of  which  I  possess  a  good  series,  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  collector,  Herr  Fruh- 
storfer,  may  be  known  by  the  nearly  filiform  palpi,  the  bifid  claws,  and  the  other 
particulars  pointed  out  ;  the  species  seems  to  be  a  very  variable  one,  and  is  nearly 
similar  in  colour  to  T.  scabrosus,  CI.,  but  is  much  larger  and  broader,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  two  large  black  thoracic  spots  in  the  typical  form  ;  the  variety  b  is 
of  entirely  black  colour,  but  difl^ers  in  no  other  way. 

MeTEIOTES    METALIICTJS,    71.  sp. 

Black  ;  above  and  the  legs  greenish-ieneous ;  head  and  tliorax  strongly  punc- 
tured ;  elytra  with  the  basal  portion  raised,  finely  punctate-striate;  posterior  tibia? 
dentate  at  their  outer  margin.  Length,  2  lines. 

Head  remotely  but  strongly  punctured,  metallic  greenish-seneous,  the  labrum 
black  ;  antenna?  black,  half  the  length  of  the  body,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  joints 
elongate,  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  following  joints  shorter  and  thicker  ;  thorax 
one-half  broader  than  long,  the  sides  perfectly  straight,  the  angles  acute,  the  disc 
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with  two  anterior  and  one  central  tubercle,  the  base  depressed  at  the  sides,  the  raised 
portion  impunctate,  the  other  deeply  and  strongly  punctured ;  scutellum  piceous, 
rugose  ;  elytra  rather  depressed,  excepting  the  basal  portion,  which  is  strongly 
swollen  and  bounded  below  and  at  the  sides  by  a  distinct  depression,  the  punctures 
within  these  depressions  strongly,  the  rest  of  the  surface  finely  and  remotely  punctate- 
striate ;  the  interstices  flat,  shining,  and  sparingly  clothed  with  single  erect  black 
hairs  ;  legs  bluish-green  ;  the  posterior  tibiae  armed  at  their  outer  margins  with  a 
row  of  four  or  five  short  teeth,  their  apex  witli  a  double  spur ;  tarsi  piceous  ;  claws 
appendiculate. 

Hah.  :  Ecuador.     A  single  specimen  in  my  collection. 

If.  metaUiciis,  ■whicli  has  all  the  characters  peculiar  to  Metrlotes, 
may  be  known  by  its  metallic  brownish-green  and  glabrous  upper 
surface,  the  strongly  raised  basal  portion  of  the  elytra,  and  by  the 
sculpture  of  the  thorax,  which  has  the  frontal  elevations  rounded  and 
broad,  while  the  central  one  is  of  more  elongate  and  iiarrower  shape, 
and  bounded  at  the  sides  by  a  deep  oblique  depression. 
London:  November,  \S%9. 


DESCRIPTIONS   of   FOUR   NEW   SPECIES    of    CASTNTA   from   SOUTH 
AMERICA,   IN   THE   COLLECTION   of   HERBERT   DRUCE. 

BY   HERBERT   DRUCE,   F.L.S.,   F.R.G.S.,   &c. 

Castkia  Amalth^a,  sp.  n. 

Primaries  dark  brown,  partly  crossed  from  the  costal  margin  by  two  white 
bands,  the  first  near  the  base,  the  second  beyond  the  middle.  Secondaries  reddish- 
orange,  with  a  round  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  mark  between  it  and  the 
inner  margin,  both  black  ;  a  submarginal  row  of  black  spots  with  white  ocelli  extend 
from  the  apex  to  the  anal  angle  ;  the  marginal  line  black  ;  the  fringe  of  both  wings 
brown.  Under-side  of  both  wings  uniformly  orange-red  ;  the  outer  band  of  the 
primaries  shows  on  the  under-side,  where  it  is  broadly  edged  with  black  ;  the  spots 
on  the  secondaries  are  the  same  as  above,  but  much  smaller;  the  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  above  pale  brown,  on  the  under-side  orange-red  ;  the  legs  reddish-brown. 

Exp.,  3  in. 
Hah. :  Brazil. 

This  species  is  allied  to  Castnia  Therajjon,  Kollar. 

Castnia  Pelopia,  sp.  n. 
Primaries  black,  with  all  the  veins  deep  black,  streaked  with  greenish-grey  near 
the  anal  angle.  Secondaries  deep  black,  the  outer  margin  broadly  greenish-grey, 
crossed  by  the  black  veins,  but  not  glossy,  as  in  Castnia  Erycina,  Westw.  Under- 
side of  both  wings  greenish-grey  almost  to  the  base,  where  it  is  black :  the  veins  all 
black.  The  head,  antennse,  thorax,  and  upper-side  of  the  abdomen  deep  black.  The 
under-side  of  the  thorax  and  legs  black  ;  the  abdomen  bright  red.       Exp.,  l^  in. 

Hah.  :  Interior  of  Colombia. 

This  beautiful  little  species  is  allied  to  C.  Erycina,  Westw.,  from 
which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  much  blacker  colour,  greyish- 
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green  under-side,  and  the  bn'oht  red  under-side  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  not  banded  with  green  as  in  C.  E)'ijcina. 

Castnia  Pellonia,  sp.  n. 

Primaries :  the  apical  third  deep  black  ;  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle 
orange-brown,  shading  off  to  pale  yellow  where  it  joins  the  black.  A  large  round 
black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  a  broad  black  line  from  the  base  extending  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  cell,  then  curved  downwards,  beyond  which  is  a  narrow  black 
line  of  the  same  shape  reaching  the  outer  margin  ;  a  wide  black  band  extends  from 
the  base  along  the  inner  margin,  but  does  not  reach  the  anal  angle.  Secondaries 
deep  black,  with  the  costal  margin  and  apex  broadly  bordered  witli  bright  orange- 
brown.  The  under-side  the  same  as  above,  excepting  tiiat  the  black  markings  are 
all  smaller.  The  fringe  of  the  primaries  black,  that  of  the  secondaries  white.  The 
head,  thorax,  and  the  upper-side  of  the  abdomen  black.  The  collar  and  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  streaked  with  orange-brown.  The  under-side  of  the  abdomen 
orange-yellow,  banded  with  black.  The  antennfs  yellow,  black  at  the  base.  Legs 
dark  brown.  Exp.,  3j  in. 

Hab.  :  Upper  Amazons. 

A  fine  distinct  species,  allied  to  Castnia  Biickleyi,  Druce. 

Castsia  Melessus,  sp.  n. 
Primaries :  the  apical  third  black,  crossed  close  to  the  apex  by  a  band  of  three 
large  yellow  spots,  which  join  a  marginal  row  of  yellow  spots  extending  to  the  anal 
angle  ;  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  wing  reddish-brown  ;  the  costal  margin  black  ;  a 
large  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  joined  to  the  costal  margin  on  the  upper-side ; 
a  central  black  curved  line  crossing  the  middle  of  the  wing  from  tlie  base  to  the 
outer  margin  just  above  the  anal  angle;  a  wide  black  band  extends  along  the  inner 
margin.  Secondaries  black,  crossed  from  the  base  to  the  apex  witli  a  wide  orange- 
red  band,  which  is  broken  before  it  reaches  the  apex  ;  a  marginal  row  of  orange-red 
spots  extend  from  near  the  apex  round  the  outer  margin,  but  do  not  reach  the  anal 
angle;  the  under-side,  as  above,  but  paler  in  colour.  The  head,  thorax,  upper-  and 
under-side  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  deep  black  ;  an  orange-red  line  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen.  The  base  of  the  tegulse  orange-brown  ;  a  yellow  band  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  thorax.     Antennae  yellow.  Exp.,  3?  in. 

Sab.  :  Upper  Amazons. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  but  is  allied  to  Castnia  Cratina, 
AYestw. 

Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood  : 
February,  1890. 


NOTES   ON   BRITISH    TORTRICES. 

BY   CHAS.    G.    BAEKETT,    F.E.S. 

{Continued from  vol.  ixiv,  paye  221). 

Wilkinson  (British  Tortrices,  p.  91)  described  as  new  a  species 
under  the  name  of  Catoptria  parvulana,  giving  also  a  figure,  and 
stating  that  it  had  been  taken  in  the  year  1857  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  the 
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Isle  o£  Wight,  among  mixed  herbage.     Both  figure  and  description 
clearly  indicate  a  very  small  form  allied  to  Scopoliana,  but  destitute  o£ 
the  dark  brown  markings,  which  in  that  species  so  frequently  enclose 
the  pale  dorsal  blotch.    This  small  form  appeared  to  be  unknown  from 
any  other  locality,  and  so  very  few  specimens  were  available  to  me 
when  writing  upon  this  group  in  1873  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  x,  p.  8), 
that  my  remarks  there  made  are  really  of  no  value,  further  than  that, 
I  found  among  specimens  sent  as  sup])Osed par vul ana,  quite  a  different 
species,  which  I  then  supposed  to  be  cemulana,  Schl.,  but  which  after- 
wards proved  to   be   distinct,   and  was  described  under  the  name  of 
tripoliana.     This  species,  however,  did  not  occur  among  the  original 
parvulana  taken  in  the  old  locality  by  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  McLachlan, 
and  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  present  subject,  though  I 
suspect  that  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  name  decolorana  into  some  of  our  lists  and  cabinets.    Decolorana 
is  a  well-known  and  easily  recognised  species  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in   these  islanrls.     But  to  return  to 
parvulana:    within   the  past  two  or   three  years,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Vine,  and  Mr.   Bankes   have  worked   over  the  original  locality,  and 
similar  spots  near  the  south  coast,  with  good  results.     I  should,  per- 
haps,  have   remarked  earlier  that  Wilkinson's  description  and  figure 
do  not   agree  with  all  the   small  specimens  taken  by  Messrs.  Bond 
and  McLachlan.     Some  of  these  possess  the  dark  dorsal  markings,  but 
have  been  placed  in  collections  with  the  rest  a,^  parvulana.    Mr.  Bankes 
has  now  been   at  the  pains  to  get  together  and  submit  to  me  a  very 
large   number  of   the  specimens  taken   and   reared   by  himself   and 
friends,   and  among  them   are  many  of  the  true  parvulana  form,  as 
described.     With  these  are  others,  equally  small,  in  which  the  dorsal 
markings   are  very   distinct   and  strong,  others  are  larger,  with  and 
without  dorsal  markings,  and  range  in  size  up  to  ordinary  Scopoliana, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished.     Some  of  the  small  speci- 
mens— exceedingly  glossy  and  beautiful  in  colour  and  markings — were 
reared  from  seed-heads  of  Serratula  tinctoria  by  Mr.  Fletcher ;  others 
were  taken  sitting  on  the  flowers  of  the  same  plant ;  others,  many  of 
them  larger,  taken  among  mixed  herbage,  among  which  were  found 
both  Serratula  tinctoria  and  Centanrea  nigra.     On  comparing  with  my 
own  series,  I  find  that  I  have  from  Pembroke  specimens  taken  among 
Gentaurea  quite  as  small  as,  and  undistinguishable  from,  these  small 
Serratula  specimens,  though  the  great  majority  are  of   normal  size. 
It  also  appears  that  the  form  in  which  the  dorsal  markings  are  obsolete 
is  very  much  more  frequent  in  the  female,  at  all  sizes,  than  in  the 
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male — although  variations  occur  on  both  sides, — and  also  that  in  some 
specimens  these  dorsal  markings  appear  in  a  faintly  cloudy  degree, 
becoming  more  distinct  in  others,  and  forming  a  graduated  series. 
After  repeated  and  careful  examinations,  I  am  convinced  that  parvu- 
lana  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  Scopoliana  ;  its  small  size  being 
mainly  due  to  the  dimensions  of  the  seed-head  of  Serratula  tinctoria, 
in  which  its  larva  usually  seems  to  feed.  A  character  which  has  been 
suggested  as  proper  to  parvuJana — the  yellowish  head — is  altogether 
unreliable,  the  same  variation  in  head-colour  appearing  in  most  un- 
mistakeable  and  full-sized  Scopoliana,  and  giving  place  to  brownish  in 
many  of  the  smallest  specimens. 

Farvulana  has  not,  I  think,  been  recognised  as  a  distinct  species 
on  the  continent.  Wocke  includes  it  in  his  list,  but  as  a  species 
unknown  to  him,  and  located  only  in  England. 

I  have  especially  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  for 
furnishing  this  most  exhaustive  series  for  examination. 

Somerset  House  : 

February  6th,  1890. 


NOTES    ON    THE    COLEOPTEEA    AND    LEPIDOPTERA 
(EEOPALOCEEA)    OF   NORWAY. 

BT    O.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  CoJeopfera  and  Lepidoptera 
(or  rather  of  the  Uliopalocerd)  observed  by  me  in  Norway  from  June 
16th  to  July  13th  last.  That  on  the  Lepidoptera  will  supplement  Dr. 
Jordan's  papers  in  this  magazine  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Coleoptera,  as  might  be  expected,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  highlands,  only  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  such 
localities  as  Aviemore  or  Braemar  ;  various  Longicornia,  Hydradephaga, 
Staphylinidce,  Malocode^'mata,  &c.,  not  found  in  Britain,  however, 
occurred.  But  with  the  RhopaJocera,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  short 
but  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  at  least  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  very  different ;  and,  I  must  say,  I  was  unprepared  to 
meet  with  such  numbers  so  far  north  ;  these,  however,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  species  of  Argynnis,  the  individuals  of  this 
genus  apparently  outnumbering  all  the  other  butterflies  together  in 
Norway.  In  two  localities,  one  at  a  low  elevation,  Lillehammer,  and 
the  other  at  a  much  higher  one,  Domaas,  I  saw  butterflies  almost  as 
numerous  in  individuals,  of  course  not  in  species,  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  certain  localities  in  Switzerland.     In  these  places,  at  the  time 
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of  my  visit,  the  grass  had  not  been  cut ;  and  the  meadows  were  simply 
swarming   with  Argytinis  of  various  species,  as  well  as  with  various 
LyccBna,  PoJyommatus,  &c.     The  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  weather,  with 
a  cloudless  sky  for  days  or  even  weeks  together,  prevailing  during  the 
latter,  as  it  had  done  during  the  earlier  part  of  June,  resembling  that 
of  a  tropical  rather  than  that  of  a  boreal  region,  probably  accounted 
for  the  abundance  of  certain  butterflies,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  rarity 
of  many  CoJeoptera  ;    it,  no   doubt,  favoured  the  development  of  the 
mosquitos,  which  are   a  great  pest  in  the  high  ground  in  Norway. 
The  best  time  for  collecting  purposes  would  appear  to  be  early  in 
June,  the  change  from  spring  to  summer  being  very  sudden,  and  the 
summer  very  short ;  and,  for  many  butterflies,  before  the  haymaking 
is  finished.     The  ingenious  devices  used  in  many  places  for  irrigating 
purposes  where  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  bear  witness,  at  least  in  the 
Gudbrandsdal,  to  a  short  dry  summer.     I  saw  few,  if  any,  really  old 
trees  in  the  extensive  pine- forests  ;  the  firs  and  birches  alike  appear 
to  be  cut  periodically,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  attain  any  great 
size.     From   Christiania  I  took  train  to   Eidsvold,  thence  along  the 
Mjosen  lake  to  Lillehammer  by  steamer ;  after  staying  two  or  three 
days  here,  a  good  locality  for  many  insects,  I  made  my  way  by  degrees, 
"  per  carriole,"  by  the   Grudbrandsdal  to  Domaas,  and  then  to  the 
Dovrefjeld,  staying   some  days   at  Jerkin*   and    at    Kongsvold,   and 
devoting  one  day  to  the  ascent  of  Snaehaetten,  about  7600  feet.    From 
the   Dovrefjeld  I  returned  by  the   same  road  to   Domaas,  and  con- 
tinued by  way  of  the  Gudbrandsdal  and  the  Eomsdal  to  Veblungsnges, 
and  thence  by  the  so-called  land-route  to  Bergen.     The  Dovrefjeld 
and  certain  places  in  the   Gudbrandsdal  were  the  best  localities  I 
noticed  for  collecting  purposes ;    but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
only  place  I  stayed  long  enough  to  investigate  at  all  thoroughly  was 
the   Dovrefjeld.     The  latter,  with  its  barren-looking  moorland,  looks 
uninteresting  after  the   more  fertile    valleys,   though   it,    no    doubt, 
possesses  more  interesting  plants  and  insects  ;  at  this  elevation,  about 
3000  feet,  we  are  above  the  pine-forest  region,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
birch  and  sallow  in  places,  and  also  of  the  scrubby  Betula  nana,  and 
I    an  abundance  of  many  flowering  plants.    From  the  snow-clad  summit 
[j     of  Snsehsetten  nothing  but  barren  moorland  is  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  tree 
is  visible ;  and  the   surrounding  mountains  completely  shut  out  any 
view  of  the  neighbouring  valleys.     A  few  insects  not  seen  elsewhere 
were,  however,  obtained  on  the  summit.    From  Veblungsnses  to  Bergen, 

*  There  is  a  more  direct  route  from  Christiania  to  this  place,  viz.,  by  taking  the  train  to  Lille 

Elvedal,  and  then  posting  the  rest  of  the  distance,  84  kilometres. 
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including  a  trip  to  the  Hardanger,  I  saw  exceedingly  few  insects  of 
any  kind  ;  possibly  from  a  much  cooler  and  more  cloudy  condition  of 
the  weather.  AVhile  in  Christiania,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Uui- 
versity  Museum,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  "W.  M.  Schoyen,  the  Conservator  of  the  Zoological  Department, 
who  kindly  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  best  localities 
for  many  Norwegian  Coleopiera  and  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Schoyen  sub- 
sequently furnished  me  with  an  amended  list  of  the  Norwegian 
HJiopalocera,  which  is  inserted  below  ;  it  includes  93  species.  Ento- 
mologists who  intend  making  any  stay  in  Norway  would  do  well  to 
inspect  the  extensive  collection  of  Norwegian  Lepidoptera  in  the 
University  Museum,  the  specimens  being  all  carefully  labelled  as  to 
locality,  &c.,  before  starting  for  whatever  part  they  intend  to  visit. 
The  following  notes  on  the  Coleoptera  and  Ziefidoptera  add  very  little 
of  importance  to  Siebke's  Enumeratio  Insectorum  Norvegicorum  [fasc. 
ii,  pp.  61 — 334),  Coleoptera  (1875),  and  fasc.  iii,  Lepidoptera  (1S76), 
the  latter  edited  by  Schneider]  ;  they  are  ^\ritten  merely  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  Norwegian  fauna,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  induce 
more  British  Entomologists  to  visit  the  country.  I  can  cordially  re-echo 
Dr.  Jordan's  concluding  remarks  {cf.  xxv,  p.  444)  as  to  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  a  stay  at  Jerkin,  in  the  Dovrefjeld  ;  but  1  would 
by  no  means  recommend  the  route  he  appears  to  take,  viz.,  train  from 
Christiania  to  Lille  Elvedal  and  thence  by  road  to  Jerkin.  The  route 
via  Eidsvold,  Lillehammer,  and  the  Gudbraudsdal,  though  consider- 
ably longer  and  involving  much  more  driving,  is  infinitely  preferable, 
if  the  time  can  be  spared.  Of  the  comfortable  "  stations,"  and  the 
moderate  charges  in  the  Gudbraudsdal,  I  need  not  speak  here. 

The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  Coleoptera  captured ; 
marked  thus  *  not  Bi-itish. 

Cicindela  sylvatica,  Linn.,  Toftemoen.  Carahus  catenulatus,  Scop.,  Jerkin  ; 
Dovrefjeld  examples  resemble  the  small  variety  found  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
C.  glabratus,  Payk.,  Jerkin.  Ct/mindis  vaporariorum,  Linn.,  Jerkin.  Kebria 
Gyllenhali,  Schonh.,  Jerkin.  Patrobus  septentriunis,  Dej.,  Kongsvold  and  Jerkin. 
F.  assimllis,  Chaud.,  Kongsvokl,  Jerkin,  and  Stuetlaaten.  Amara  alpina,  Fabr., 
Jerkin  and  Kongsvold ;  numerous  examples.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  species 
of  Carabida  in  the  Dovrefjeld  ;  most  of  the  specimens  captured  have  a  broad  longi- 
tudinal reddish  patch  on  each  elytron.  A.  Queiiseli,  Schonh.,  Domaas  ;  not  rare, 
under  stones,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  ;  Norwegian  examples  do  not  differ 
from  others  found  by  myself  at  Braemar,  and  on  the  Eggisch-horn,  Switzerland.  A. 
brunnea,  Gryll.,*  Jerkin,  one  example.  Pterostickus  /e/>ic?MS,  Fabr.,  Domaas.  Hydro- 
porns  lapponum,  Gyll.,*  high  ground  above  Domaas,  at  about  4000  feet  elevation  ;  a 
few  examples.  R.melanocephalus,Gry\\.,'Dom«L&9.  iZ.  wiyriYa,  Fabr.,  Jerkin.  Ilybius 
angustior,  Gyll.,  high  ground  above  Domaas.     Rhantus  bistriatus,  Bergstr.,  Jerkin. 
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Gattrodytes  confinis,  Gyll.,*  Jerkin  ;  one  example.  O.  lapponicns,  Th.,*  high 
ground  above  Domaas,  and  also  at  Jerkin ;  this  insect  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
closely  allied  to  O.  congener,  Payk.  Q.  bipustulatus,  Linn.,  near  Jerkin  ;  Dovrefjeld 
examples  are  of  small  size,  and  resemble  the  var.  soUeri,  Aub. ;  most  of  the  females 
captured  have  the  elytra  much  suffused  with  reddish.  Tkliboptera  bicolor,  Key,* 
Domaas,  not  uncommonly  under  stones,  in  company  with  Amara  Quenseli.  These 
examples  agree  with  one  thus  named  in  Dr.  Sliarp's  collection  from  that  of  Sahlberg  ; 
the  species  is  not  included  in  Siebke's  list ;  T.  bicolor  is  recorded  from  Germany 
and  France.  Uomalota  graminicola,  Grav.,  Kongsvold.  Tachinus  pallipes,  Grav., 
Kongsvold ;  not  rare,  in  dung.  Staphylinvs  erythropterus,  Linn.,  Vestnaes  and 
Soholt.  Quedionuchtts  Icevigatus,  Gyll.,  Stueflaaten.  Olisthcerus  megacephalus, 
Zett.,*  Toftemoen  ;  two  examples,  under  pine  bark.  Olophritm  boreale,  Payk.,* 
Kongsvold  ;  in  abundance,  in  very  wet  moss  at  the  side  of  a  waterfall.  Acidoia 
crenata,  Fabr.,  summit  of  Snsehoetten,  7600  feet  ;  three  examples,  on  the  snow. 
Anthophagiis  alpinus,  Payk.,  and  A.  homalinus,  Zett.,*  Domaas,  Jerkin,  and  Kongs- 
vold ;  common  on  birch.  Geodromicus  plagiatus,  Er.,  Kongsvold  ;  common,  in  wet 
moss  in  waterfall  ;  these  examples  are  dark  in  colour,  and  almost  intermediate  in 
the  length  of  the  elytra  between  G.  plagiatus  and  G.  globulicollis,  Mann.  Deli- 
phrum  tectum,  Payk.,  Kongsvold  ;  abundant,  in  dung.  Homalium  (Phlaostiba) 
pineti,  Th.,  Domaas  ;  under  pine  bark  ;  this  species  is  not  included  in  Siebke's  list. 
Oxytelus  luteipennis,  Er.,  Kongsvold  and  Jerkin  ;  a  dark  form  of  this  insect  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Dovrefjeld.  The  species  is  not  mentioned  in  Siebke's  list.  Silpha 
lapponica,  Fabr.,*  and  S.  opaca,  Linn.,  high  ground  above  Domaas.  Cerylon  his- 
teroides,  Fabr.,  Domaas.  Endomychus  coccineus,  Linn.,  Utvik.  Byrrhus  fasciatus, 
Fabr,  Domaas  and  Kongsvold.  Aphodius  piceus,  Gyll.,*  and  A.  lapponum,  Schonh., 
Kongsvold,  Jerkin,  Domaas  ;  the  former  not  uncommon,  the  latter  abundant.  Serica 
brtmnea,  Linn.,  Soholt.  Trichius  fasciatus,  Linn.,  Christiansand.  Anthaxia  quadri- 
punctata,  Linn.,*  Lilleliammer  ;  common,  on  flowers.  Corymbites  eeneus,  Linn., 
Lillehammer.  C.  holosericetts,  Oliv.,  Soholt.  Cryptohypnus  sp.  ?,*  Jerkin  ;  one 
example  ;  I  am  unable  to  identify  this  species  from  Thomson.  It  is  allied  to  C. 
maritimus.  Curt. ;  but  has  the  tliorax  more  rounded  at  the  sides,  and  broader;  and 
the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennse  testaceous.  C.  riparius,  Fabr.,  Jerkin.  Seri- 
cosomus  brunneus,  Linn.,  Lillehammer.  Dictyoptera  sanguinea,  Linn.,*  Stueflaaten  ; 
three  examples,  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  Scotch  fir.  Telephorvs  obscurus,  Gyll., 
Domaas.  T.  assimilis,  Payk.,*  Lillehammer  and  Domaas  ;  a  female  example  from 
each  locality,  and  apparently  belonging  to  this  species.  T.  pilosus,  Payk.,*  Jerkin  ; 
several  examples  of  both  sexes,  including  the  pale  variety,  on  dwarf  sallow.  T. 
figuratus,  Mann.,  Lillehammer.  Ehagonycha  eJongata,  Fall.,  Domaas  and  Jerkin. 
R.  ater,  Linn.,*  Lillehammer.  Podabrus  alpinus,  Payk.,  Christiansand,  Lillehammer, 
Dovrefjeld,  &c.  Dasytes  niger,  Gyll.,  Jerkin  ;  not  rare,  on  flowers  of  Geranium 
sylvaticum ;  Dovrefjeld  examples  do  not  differ  from  those  from  the  New  Forest ; 
the  difference  of  habitat  is  remarkable.  Ccenocara  bovistcB,  Hoffm.,  Domaas  ;  three 
examples.  This  species  is  not  included  in  Siebke's  list ;  it  is  not,  however,  new  to 
Scandinavia.  Ernobiiis  nigiinus,  St.,  Jerkin;  above  the  pine-region.  3Iordella 
aculeata,  Gyll.,*  Lillehammer.  Anaspis  rujilabris,  Gyll.,  Soholt.  Chrysanthia 
viridis,  Redt.,*  Christiansand  ;  on  dandelion  flowers.  Otiorhynchus  mauras,  Gyll., 
Jerkin,  T^omaas.     O.  rM^i/»'OM*,  Gyll., Domaas, Kongsvold.    Apion  Gyllenhali,^\rhj, 
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Domaas ;  this  species  is  not  included  in  Siebke's  list.  Asemum  striatum,  Linn., 
Domaas,  Stueflaaten.  Rhagium  indagator,  Fabr.,  Domaas,  Stueflaaten.  Toxotus 
lamed,  Linn.,*  Lillehammer  ;  in  the  village.  Pachyta  virginea,  Linn.,*  Lillehamraer  ; 
not  rare  on  Umlelliferce.  P.  strigilata,  Fabr.,*  Lillehammer.  P.  sexmaculata,  Linn., 
Domaas  ;  one  example.  I  found  a  single  specimen  of  this  alpine  species  on  the 
Eggisch-horn,  Switzerland,  in  1883  ;  as  in  Scotland,  it  seems  usually  to  occur  singly. 
kitrangalia  quadrifasciata,  Linn.,  Lillehammer.  Leptura  maculicornis,  Deg.,* 
Lillehammer ;  not  rare,  on  Umhelliferce.  L.  sanguinolenta,  Linn.,  Soholt.  Acan- 
thocinus  adilis,  Linn.,  Stueflaaten ;  common,  on  pine  logs.  Pogotiocherus  fascicu- 
latiis,  Deg.,  Lesjevaerk.  Monohammus  sutor,  Linn.,  Stueflaaten  ;  abundant,  on  fresh 
pine  logs.  Saperda  scalaris,  Linn.,  Jerkin ;  two  examples,  on  birch.  Donacia 
typha,  Bralim.,  Christiansand.  Chrysomela  marginata,  Linn.,  Stueflaaten.  Liiia 
coUaris,  Linn.,  Jei-kin  ;  in  profusion,  on  dwarf  sallow.  Oonioctena  pallida,  Linn., 
Jerkin.  Adimonia  tanaceii,  Linn.,  Lillehammer.  Coccitiel/a  magnijica,  Eedt. 
(/a6//w,  Muls.),  Domaas ;  one  example.  C.  trifasciata,  Linn.,*  Jerkin  ;  two  speci- 
mens of  this  very  distinct  species  occurred  on  dwarf  sallow.  Halyzia  oblongo- 
guttaia,  Linn.,  Christiansand.     S.  l4-guttata,  Linn.,  Domaas,  Stueflaaten. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  noteworthy  Lepidojytera 
observed ;  those  that  were  only  seen  were  seen  sufficiently  well  to 
make  sure  of  their  identification.  Most  of  the  more  generally 
distributed  and  commoner  species  are  omitted,  as  they  have  recently 
been  enuraei*ated  in  this  magazine  by  Dr.  Jordan  {cf.  xxv,  pp. 
439 — 4-14).  I  may  say  that  I  only  paid  attention  to  Lepidoptera 
when  Coleoptera  were  scarce,  and  that,  beyond  collecting  a  few  day- 
flying  moths,  I  made  no  attempt  to  work  at  anything  but  Shopalocera. 
Neither  Dr.  Jordan  in  his  three  summers'  collecting,  nor  I  in  one, 
obtained  examples  of  much  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  species  of  Sliopalocera  known  to  inhabit  Norway  ;  nor  did  either 
of  us  obtain  any  of  the  more  interesting  Norwegian  forms.  These 
latter,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  nearly  all  confined  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  well-known  species 
of  the  Dovref  jeld,  (Eneis  Noma,  Thunb.,  I  failed  to  meet  with,  though 
it  is  said  to  be  on  the  wing  in  June  and  July. 

Parnasslus  Apollo,  Linn. — Seen  not  uncommonly  while  driving  along  the  Gud- 
brandsal,  between  Skjaeggestad  and  Storklevstad. 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  Linn. — Seen  at  Lillehammer. 

Aporia  cratcegi,  Linn. — Christiansand,  common  ;  also  seen  at  Lillehammer. 

Polyommatus  Hippotho'e  {chryseis,  S.  Y.). — Domaas,  not  rare.  This  (or  P. 
virgaurece,  Linn.)  must  be  the  large  Polyommatus" seen  many  times"  by  Dr.  Jordan. 

Lyccena  Eumedon,  Esp. — Lillehammer,  one  example  only.  L.  Argus,  Linn. — 
Not  uncommon ;  Domaas,  Jerkin.  L.  Pheretes,  Hiibn. — Very  abundant  in  the 
Dovrefjeld  (Jerkin,  &c.),  at  elevations  of  about  3000  feet ;  occurs  also,  more  sparingly, 
at  lower  elevations,  Lillehammer,  Domaas,  &c.  This  species  is  far  more  abundant 
than  L.  Icarus,  Eott.,  in  the  Dovrefjeld. 
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Limenitis  popiili,  Linn. — Christiansand,  one  example  seen. 

Vaneasa  c-album,  Linn. — Fladmark,  Romsdal,  one  specimen  seen.  V.  urticce, 
Linn.— Seen  commonly  at  very  many  places,  including  the  summit  of  Sn8eh8etten,at 
an  elevation  of  about  7600  feet. 

Melitaa  Athalia,  Rott. — Lilleliammer,  Jerkin. 

Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  Linn. — Domaas,  Lillehammer.  A.  Selene,  Schiff. — 
Lillebammer,  very  common.  A.  Niohe,  Linn. — Domaas  ;  this  species  occurred  in 
the  greatest  profusion  in  a  meadow  near  the  river,  and  half  a  dozen  specimens  could 
be  captured  in  one  sweep  of  the  net.  All  but  three  or  four  of  the  large  number  of 
examples  caught  were  the  variety  eris,  Meig.  A.  Ino,  Eott. — Lillehammer  ;  common 
on  the  hill  side  near  the  Mesna  waterfall.  A.  Aglaia,  Linn.  — Lillehammer, 
Jerkin,  &c.,  common.  A.  Pa/e*,  Schiff. — Domaas,  Jerkin.  This  exceedingly  variable 
insect  is  common  above  Domaas  near  the  limit  of  the  pine-region,  and  still  more 
abundant  in  the  higher  ground  at  Jerkin  ;  an  example  of  the  lowland  form,  Arsi- 
lache,  Esp.,  was  captured  at  Lillehammer.  A.  Pales  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  commonest,  butterflies  of  the  Dovrefjeld.  It  has 
an  exceedingly  rapid  jerky  flight. 

Erebia  Ligea,  Linn. — Common  in  the  Dovrefjeld  (Jerkin,  Kongsvold,  &c.)  ;  also 
seen  or  caught  in  the  lower  ground  at  many  different  places,  Lillehammer, 
Holaker,  &c.  E.  lappona,  Esp. — Dovrefjeld,  Jerkin  ;  in  the  same  localities  as  E. 
Ligea,  but  much  more  rarely. 

Pararge  Hiera,  Fabr. — Lillehammer  ;  one  example  caught,  others  seen. 

Epinephele  hyperanthus,  Linn. — Lillehammer. 

Syrichthus  serratulae,  Ramb. — Domaas,  Stueflaaten  ;  one  example  from  each 
locality  ;  these  seem  to  approach  S.  alveus,  Hiibn.,  very  closely,  but  are,  according 
to  Schoyen,  more  correctly  referred  to  S.  serratulce. 

Zygcena  exulans,  Hoch. — Common  above  Domaas,  and  also  in  the  Dovrefjeld  at 
Jei'kin.  I  also  found  an  example  in  the  snow  on  the  summit  of  Sneehsetten.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  species  of  Zygcena  "  seen "  by  Dr.  Jordan  ;  it  is  a  well-known 
Dovrefjeld  insect. 

Procris  statices,  Linn.,  v.  Geryon,  Hiibn. — Lillehammer. 

Anarta  melaleuca,  Thunb. — JerkiiT. 

Psodos  coraoina,  Esp. — Jerkin  ;  common,  in  open  rocky  places. 

Pygmcena  fusca,  Thunb. — Jerkin  ;  abundant,  in  company  with  Psodos  coracina  ; 
males  only  noticed. 

Gnophos  sordaria,  Thunb. — Domaas ;  also  seen  commonly  at  Jerkin  and  else- 
where on  the  wing  towards  evening. 

Hercyna  Schrankiana,  Hoch. — Jerkin  ;  one  example.  This  insect  resembles 
Psodos  and  Pygmcena,  and  was  found  in  company  with  them. 

Catasta  auriciliella,  Hiibn. — Domaas  ;  one  example. 

LIST  OF  THE  RHOPALOCERA   OF  NORWAY,  COMMUNICATED   BY  W.   M.   SCHOYEN. 
1.  Papilio  Machaon,  Linn.  8.  Anthocharis  cardamines,  Linn. 


9.  Leucophasia  sinapis,  Linn. 
10.  Colias  Palseno,  Linn. 


2.  Parnassius  Apollo,  Linn. 

3.  Aporia  cratsegi,  Linn. 

4.  Pieris  brassicse,  Linn.  11.       „       Nastes,  Boisd.* 

5.  „      rapae,  Linn.  12.      ,,       Hecla,  Lef. 

6.  „      napi,  Linn.  13.       ,,       Edusa,  Fabr.* 

7.  ,,      Daplidice,  Linn.*  '        14.  Ehodocera  rhamni,  Linn 
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15.  Thecla  betulee,  Linn. 

16.  „       w-album,  Knocli. 

17.  „       quercds,  Linn. 

18.  „       rubi,  Linn. 

19.  Poljommatus  virgaurese,  Linn. 

20.  „  Hippothoe,  Linn. 

21.  „  Phlseas,  Linn. 

22.  „  Amphidamas.* 

23.  Lycsena  Argus,  Linn. 

24.  „       ^gon,  W.  v.* 

25.  „        Optilete,  Knoch. 

26.  „       Orion,  Pall. 

27.  „       Pheretes,  Hiibn. 

28.  „       Aquilo,  Boisd.* 

29.  „       Astrarche,  Bergstr. 

30.  „       Icarus,  Eott. 

31.  „        Eumedon,  Esp. 

32.  „       Amanda,  Scbneid. 

33.  „       Argiolus,  Linn. 

34.  „        minima,  Fuessl. 

35.  „       semiargus,  Rott. 

36.  ,,       Cyllarus,  Rott. 

37.  Limenitis  populi,  Linn. 

38.  Vanessa  c-album,  Linn. 

39.  „        urticse,  Linn. 

40.  „        Antiopa,  Linn. 

41.  „        Atalanta,  Linn. 

42.  „        cardui,  Linn. 

43.  Melitffia  Iduna,  Dalm. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Cinxia,  Linn. 
Dictynna,  Esp. 
Athalia,  Rott. 
Aurelia,  Nick. 
Parthenie,  Borkh.* 


55.  Argynnis  Freija,  Tbunb. 

56.  „         Erigga,  Thunb. 
^7.          „         Thore,  Hiibn. 

58.  „         Ino,  Rott. 

59.  „         Latbonia,  Linn. 

60.  „         Aglaia,  Linn. 

61.  „         Niobe,  Linn. 

62.  „         Adippe,  Linn. 

63.  ,,         Papbia,  Linn. 

64.  Erebia  Medusa,  S.  V.  (and 

V.  polaris,  Staud.). 

65.  „        lappona,  Esp. 

66.  „        Ligea,  Linn. 

67.  „        Embla,  Tbunb. 

68.  „        Disa,  Tbunb. 

69.  CEneis  Jutta,  Hiibn. 

70.  „       Noma,  Tbunb. 

71.  „        Bore,  Scbneid. 

72.  Satyrus  Semele,  Linn. 

73.  „         Alcyone,  Scliiff. 
7i.  Pararge  Msera,  Linn. 

75.  „        Hiera,  Fabr. 

76.  „        Megaera,  Linn. 

77.  „        ^geria,  Linn. 

78.  Epinepbele  Jaiiira,  Linn. 

79.  „  byperanthus,  Linn. 

80.  CcEnonynipba  Hero,  Linn. 

81.  „  Arcania,  Linn. 

82.  „  Pampbilus,  Linn. 

83.  „  Tiphon,  Rott. 

84.  Syricbthus  serratul£E,  Ramb. 

85.  „  Andromedse,  Wall. 

86.  „  centaureffi,  Ramb. 

87.  „  nialvse,  Linn. 

88.  Nisoniades  tages,  Linn. 

89.  Hesperia  lineola,  Ocbs. 
9(1.  „         sylvanus,  Esp. 

91.  „         comma,  Linn. 

92.  Carterocepbalus  Silvius,  Knocb. 

93.  „  Palffimon,  Pall. 


49.  Argynnis  Apbirape,  Hiibn. 

50.  „         Selene,  Scbiff. 

51.  „         Eupbrosyne,  Linn. 

52.  „         Pales,  Scbiff. 

(and  Arsilache,  Esp.) 

53.  „         Cbariclea,  Scbneid- 

54.  „         polaris,  Boisd. 

*  Species  not  included  in  Siebke's  (Schneider's)  list  of  1876. 

Four  species  included  in  Siebke's   (Scbneider's)    list  of  1876  are  incorrectly 

given  as  Norwegian  ;  tbese  are — Lycana  Bellargus,  Rott.,  and  L.  Donzelii,  Boisd., 

and  Vanessa  polychloros,  Linn.,  and  V.  lo,  Linn. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapbam,  S.W.  : 
December,  1889. 
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NOTES    ON    SOME   BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCIDJE    (No.  15). 
BT    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

CEOSSOTOSOMA,  n.  g. 

$  .  Antennae  of  11  joints.  Ejes  not  facetted,  oval,  produced  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
conical  truncate  tube.  Rostrum  present.  Body  surrounded  with  a  marginal  fringe 
of  long  opaque  processes.     Anal  ring  not  evident.     Legs  simple. 

CeOSSOTOSOMA   ^aXPTIACTJM,    n.  sp. 
9  adult.     Deep  oi-ange,  becoming  black  after  death  ;  broad  oval,  slightly  convex 

above.  Head  small,  rounded  in  front. 
Antennse  (fig.  1)  black,  short,  stout, 
of  11  wide  joints,  with  many  pi-ojecting 
pale  hairs  ;  the  first  three  cylindrical, 
1st  broadest,  3rd  longest ;  4th  to  10th 
short,  in  length  sub-equal,  the  sides 
curved  out  from  the  wide  base  to  the 
rounded  wider  apex,  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  each  with  a  pale  ring  ;  11th 
much  longer  than  the  3rd,  sub-ovate, 
the  base  small,  the  apex  rounded,  the 
latter  with  many  long  hairs,  two  of 
them  especially  very  long.  Eyes  (fig. 
2,  profile  and  front)  black,  shining,  not 
facetted,  projecting  from  a  wide,  oval 
base  in  the  form  of  a  short,  subcorneal, 
truncate  tube,  of  which  one  side  is  ir- 
regular, being  constricted  near  the 
bass  ;  viewed  in  front  the  tube  is  trans- 
lucent. Thoracic  segments  occupying 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
strongly  defined  by  incisions,  those  of 
the  abdomen  less  so,  but  all  distinctly 
marked.  In  the  first  stage  of  adultness 
the  whole  smooth  surface  has  a  pellicle 
of  white  waxen  matter  closely  adherent, 
but  easily  detached,  and  often  more  or 
less  rubbed  off ;  eventually,  as  the 
ovisac  is  developed,  exudation  of  waxen 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


and  cottony  matter  obscures  the  segmentation.  At  first  there  is  a  narrow,  well- 
defined  marginal  rim  all  round  the  body,  afterwards  there  is  a  flattened  area  exterior 
to  this  ;  from  just  below  it,  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  projecting  fringe  of 
7—8  distinct,  contiguous,  stout,  sinuate,  tapering,  waxen,  snow-white,  opaque,  fragile 
processes,  3 — 5  mm.  long,  much  curved  round  at  the  pointed  ends,  all,  as  a  rule, 
tending  downwards.  In  one  specimen,  sheltered  within  a  curved  leaf,  a  similar,  but 
thicker,  straighter,  obtuse,  upturned  or  horizontal  appendage  also  proceeds  from  the 
sides  of  each  of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  two  from  the  head   (fig.  3),  the  latter 
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close  together,  the  others  wide  apart.     This  is  the  most  perfect  example,  and  I  regard 

it  as  typical  of  the  species  ;  in  the  other  specimens  these  appendages,  which  are  very  ' 

fragile,  have  been   more  or  less  broken  off  by  the  incidents  of  the  position  of  the 

insects  on  loose  leaves  during  transit.     Close  under  the  processes  at  the  end  of  the 

abdomen,  and  reaching  backwards  as  far  as  their  extremities,  is  the  white,  broad, 

plump,  posteriorly  rounded,  cottony  ovisac  :    it  then  curves  under  the  abdomen  and 

completely  covers  the  under-side  of  it,  closely  attached  thereto  at  the  edges,  forming 

a  capacious  receptacle,  quite  smooth  externally,  but  with  tlie  faintest  indications  of 

longitudinal  striae  (fig.  4)  ;  above  this  the  abdomen  remains  horizontal. 

On  the  under-side  the  margin  of  the  body  all   round   is   closely  set  with   fine, 

projecting  hairs  ;    terminal  segment  rounded  ;    anal  ring 

not  evident. 

Rostrum    small,   conical,   black,    seta  rather   long, 

brown.     Legs  (fig.  5)  black,  with  fine  long  hairs  ;  femora 

with  one  specially  long  hair  on  the  inner  side  ;  tibiae  two 

and  a  half  times  longer  than  the  tarsi ;    claw   short ;    no 

capitate  digitules. 
Length  of  body  5,  breadth  4  mm. 

^''^^^^IJ  /  Young    larva    (fig.   6).       A    few  found   under  two 

of   the   most  mature    ovisacs.      Yellowish,    oval.      An- 
tennte    of    six    joints,    the   last    long,     obtuse-fusiform, 
all    with    long    hairs,    two    of    them    specially    longer 
on    the    last   joint.     The    last    segment  of 
the    abdomen    with    a    rounded     median 
emargination  ;   each  of  the  small  resulting 
side  lobes,  sharplj'  denticulate  on  the  mar- 
gin, bears  three  long  setse  (thus  six  in  all), 
each    of    them    springing    from    a    small 
tubercle. 

In  the  larva  with  its  six  caudal 
setae,  and  in  the  adult  $  with  11 
joints  in  the  antennae,  there  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  genus  Icerya,  but 
the  form  of  the  joints  is  different 
and  most  of  the  characters,  notably 
the  uniqite  structure  of  the  eyes, 
are  divergent,  as  also  they  are,  va- 
riously, from  the  other  genera  of  MonopJdebidce,  of  which  Guerinia 
alone  has  similar  subpyriform  joints  in  the  antenna?.  The  long, 
circular,  marginal  processes  are  solid,  and  would  be  cylinders  if  they 
were  of  uniform  size  throughout ;  they  are  each  moulded  on  and  sup- 
ported by  a  hair,  and  are  quite  analogous  to  the  lamellae  of  the  genus 
Orthezia. 

On  November  2nd,  18S9,  I  received  several  ?  specimens  of  this 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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remarkable  Coccid  from  Mr.  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  where  "  they  were  causing  immense  injury  to  fruit  trees  ;" 
they  were  for  the  most  part  alive,  and  moved  slowly  if  disturbed. 
There  was  no  trace  of  a  male  in  any  stage  of  development,  which  was 
unfortunate,  for  the  imago  would  aiford  good  generic  characters. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  for  the  illustrations. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisliam  : 
January^  1890. 


Hemiptera-Heteroptera  at  Dover  and  its  vicinity. — For  the  past  five  years  I 
have  collected  the  Heteroptera  of  this  district,  and  as  this  part  of  the  coast  seems 
rather  rich  in  certain  genera  of  the  larger  Heteroptera,  I  think  the  following  notes 
■will  be  of  interest  to  collectors  elsewhere. 

Odontoscelis  fuliginosus,  L.,  sandhills,  Deal,  scarce,  and  the  male  and  female 
always  found  in  company.  Eurygaster  maurus,  L.,  common,  by  sweeping  knap- 
weed, &c.,  in  August,  and  in  sandy  moss  on  the  cliffs  in  the  spring,  Dover ;  E.  niger, 
F.,  one  specimen  on  the  sandhills  at  Deal,  September,  1885.  Podops  iniuictus,  F., 
abundant  in  moss,  sand,  &c..  Deal  and  Dover.  Sehirus  licolor,  L.,  abundant,  lanes, 
Dover  ;  <S.  albomarginatus,  F.,  common,  sweeping  in  lanes,  Dover.  S.  higuttat us,  Jj., 
not  common,  chalky  lanes,  Dover.  Sciocoris  cursitans,  F.,  common,  sandhills,  Deal. 
Mlia  acuminata,  L.,  sweeping.  Deal.  Strachia  oleracea,  L.,  cliffs,  Dover.  Penta- 
toma  verbasci,  De  G.,  cliffs,  Dover  ;  P.  riridissimum,  Poda,  and  Piezodorus  litiiratus 
also  occur.  Acanthosoma  hcemorrhoidale,  L.,  is  taken  at  Deal,  and  Tropicoris  rtifipes, 
L.,  is  generally  distributed.  Coreus  scapha,  F.,  is  abundant  under  the  cliffs  at  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  but  is  a  very  local  insect,  confining  itself  to  a  small  space  of  ground, 
it  also  occurs  in  the  Warren  at  Folkestone.  Syromastes  mai-ginatus,  L.,  one,  Dover. 
Pseudophlreus  Fallenii,  Scliill.,  common  under  Erodium  at  Deal :  a  remarkable 
black  variety  is  found  occasionally.  Ceraleptus  lividus,  Stein,  one,  sandhills.  Deal, 
May,  1886.  Myrmus  viiriformis,  Fall.,  Folkestone,  Dover,  and  Deal.  Chorosoma 
Schillingi,  Schml.,  common,  rushes.  Deal.  Stenocephalus  agilis.  Scop.,  one,  Folke- 
stone, May,  1889.  Metacanthus  punctipes,  Germ.,  sweeping,  Dover.  Berytus 
pygmcEus,  Eeut.,  Dover,  and  H.  minor,  at  Deal.  Lygceus  equestris,  L.,  a  single 
example  only,  on  the  7th  September,  1886  {ante,  vol.  sxiii,  p.  106),  unfortunately  it 
has  not  been  observed  since.  Nysius  thymi,  Wollf,  common,  Deal.  Scolopostethus  : 
this  genus  seems  to  be  very  abundant,  and  ajffinis  the  most  common  form.  S. 
neglectus,  Edw.,  n.  sp.,  two  examples.  S.  decoratus,  Hahn.,  occasional.  Notuchilus 
contractus,  H.-Sff.,  common  in  moss,  Dover.  Calyptonotus  lynceus,  F.,  Deal.  Tra- 
pezonotus  agrestis,  Pz.,  abundant  at  Deal.  Drymus  sylvaticus,  F.,  moss,  Dover. 
Mhyparochromus  sabalicola,  Thorns.,  Deal ;  B.  prcetextatus,  H.-Sff.,  abundantly  at 
Deal  ;  and  Peritrechus  luniger,  Schill.,  Piinthisus  brevipennis,  Latr.,  Stygnocoris 
sabvlosus,  Schill.,  and  arenarius,  Hahn,  are  more  or  less  common.  Heterogaster 
urtic(E,  F.,  under  Erodium  (with  Psetidophlceus  Fallenii)  at  Deal.  Cymus  claviculus. 
Fall.,  Deal.  Piesma  Laportei,  Fieb.,  moss,  Dover.  Serenthia  lata.  Fall.,  sweeping. 
Deal.  Monanthia  cardui,  L.,  Dover  and  Deal.  Dictyonota  crassicornis,  Fall.,  Deal, 
and  Acalypta  parvula,  Fall.,  is  abundant  in  moss  everywhere.    Miris  lavigatus,  L.,  is 
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only  too  aburidant ;    as  is  also  Leptopterna  ferrvgata,  Fall.  ;  the  three  species  of 
MegalocercBa  are  also  common  everywhere.    Teratocoris  Saundersi,  D.  &  S.,  is  found  on 
rushes  at  Deal.    Paniilius  tunicafus,  F.,  and  Phytocoris  populi,  L.,  tili(B,  F.,  varipes, 
Boh.,  and  ulmi,  L.,  at  Dover.     Miridius  qtiadrivirgatvs,  Costa,  is  sometimes  locally 
abundant.     Oncognathus  bhwtatns,  F.,  is  common,  with  all  the  varieties.      Calocoris 
fuJvomacidatus,  De  G.,  amongst  nut  at  Dover,  and  C.  roseomaculatus,  De  G-.,  by 
beating  Hupatorium  cannahinum  at  Kingsdown  ;    C.  cAewojoorfu',  Fall.,  and  C.  bipunc- 
iatus,  F.,  are  abundant  everywhere ;  and  Ehopalotomiis  ater,  L.,  Capsus  laniarius, 
L..  and  Liocoris  tripusttilatus,  F.,  are  also  plentiful.     PaciloxcyUis   Gylletihalii,  F., 
and   unifasciatus,  F.,  are  common  at  Dover,  and  two  examples  of  P.  nigrita,  Fall., 
were  obtained  this  year  in  July.     All  the  genus  Lygns  are  represented,  except  pax- 
tinaccB,  Fall.,  cervinus,  H.-Sff.,  atomarius,   Meyer.,  and  viscicola,  Put. ;     Campto- 
hrochis  lutescens,  Schill.,  Pithanus  3Iaerkeli,  H.-Sff.,   Olohiceps  flavomaculatus,  F., 
CyUocorift  histrionicus,  L.,    Campylonenra   virgula,  H.-Sff.,    Aetorhinus  angulatas, 
Fall.,  and    Systellonotus  triguttatus,  L.,  are  taken  occasionally.     Dicyphus  epilobii, 
Eeut.,  common  on  Epilobium  ;  D.  siachydis,  Eeut.,  one,  Dover.     Pilophorus  per- 
plexus,  D.  &  S.,  one,  Deal.     Orthotyhis  nassatus,  F.,  Deal.     Heterotoma  merioptera, 
Scop.,  common  everywhere.     Macrocoleus  molliculus,  Fall.,  Dover,  by  sweeping,  and 
M.  PayJcidli,  Fall.,  by  shaking  Ononis,  at  Folkestone.    Oncotylus  decolor.  Fall.,  at  Deal, 
by  sweeping  rushes,  &c.     Phylus  melanocephalus,  L.,  coryli,  L.,  and  avellance,  H.-Sff., 
are  common  on  nut ;  and  Psallus  varians,  H.-Sff.,  Plagiognathus  viridulus,  Fall.,  and 
arbustorum,  F.,  are  common  everywhere.    Anthocoris  nemorum,  L.,  and  nemoralis,  F., 
are  abundant.      Triphleps  minuta,  L.,  at  Deal,  by  sweeping.     Lyctoeoris  campestris, 
F.,  on  fences,  and  generally  distributed.    Acanthia  lectularia,  L.,  perhaps  rarer  than 
in  some  towns  (?)  !      Coranus  subapterus,  De  Or.,  under  Erodium,  Deal.     Reduvius 
personatus,  L.,  flies  to  light,  Deal  and  Dover.     All  the  genus  Nabis  are  represented, 
except   lineatus,  Dahlb.,   which,   I    think,   might  some   day  turn   up   in    Sandwich 
marshes.     Salda  pilosa.  Fall.,  littoralis,  L.,  and   cincta,  H.-Sff.,  occur  at  Pegwell 
Bay,  Deal,   and  Dover  respectively.     Hydrometra  stagnurum,  De  G.,  Oerris  thora- 
cica,  Schum.,    Velia  currens,  F.  (undeveloped),  and  Nepa  cinerea,  L.,  are  common. 
Qerris  Najas,  De  G.,  occurs  at  Deal ;  also  Naucoris  cimicoides,  L.,  Notonecta  glauca, 
F.,  is  in   every  pond  ;    but  the  y&v.  furcata  occurs  only  at  Folkestone  Warren,  un- 
accompanied by  the  type  ;  the  variety  macuJata,  F.,  I  have  not  yet  observed.     Plea 
mlnutissima,    F.,    Corixa    Geoffroyi,   Leach,    Panzeri,   Fieb.,   hieroglyphica,    Dup., 
Linnei,  Fieb.,   Sahlbergi,  Fieb.,  striata,   Fieb.,   Fallenii,  Fieb.,  mcesta,  Fieb.,  and 
Fabricii,  Fieb.,  are  Deal  species ;    and    Cymatia  coleoptrata,  F.,   is  abundant   at 
Folkestone. 

There  must  be  a  great  many  more  species  to  be  recorded  from  this  district  as 
time  may  prove  ;  seldom  a  season  passes  without  my  adding  something  to  the  list ; 
and  I  have  the  disadvantage  of  working  entirely  alone. — C.  G.  Hall,  Dover  : 
December  11th,  1889. 

Stenamma  Westwoodi,  ^-c,  at  Maidstone. — At  the  end  of  August  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1887,  I  took  two  females  of  this  rare  ant.  They  were  at  rest  on 
the  inside  of  a  half-opened  window.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  they  were  ; 
but  I  have  since  sent  one  of  them  to  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  who  has  kindly  identified  it 
for  me.  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  it  since.  On  July  2nd  of  the  following 
summer  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  took  Crabro  gonager  $  near  Allington 
Locks,  on  new  o.ak  palings;  and  on  September  Ifith,  I  took  Mimesa  Shuckardi  $ 
on  a  sandy  bank  near  Penenden  Heath.  Both  species  occurred  singly. — G.  E. 
Fkisby,  6,  Church  Street,  Maidstone  :  February  lUh,  1890. 
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Cis  hilameJIatus  breeding  in  captivity. — "When,  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  I  found 
this  hitherto  unrecorded  insect  in  such  profusion,  I  put  away  in  a  canvas  bag  a  few- 
pieces  of  fungus  which  were  tenanted  by  it,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  repay 
the  trouble  of  examination.  A  few  weeks  ago,  on  opening  the  bag,  I  found  the 
beetle  in  multitudes,  and  the  fungus  nearly  all  demolished.  For  more  than  five 
years,  therefore,  the  insect  has  been  increasing  and  multiplying  in  confinement,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  last  fragment  of  the  fungus  has 
been  devoured. — Theodore  Wood,  Baldock,  Herts :  February  8th,  1890. 

Harpalus  obscuriis,  F.  {stietus,  Steph.). — I  toot  three  specimens  of  the  above 
(two  males  and  a  female)  on  June  25th,  1889,  under  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  "  Devil's 
Dyke,"  about  half-way  between  the  village  of  Reach  and  the  point  where  the  Dyke 
is  cut  by  the  Cambridge  and  Mildenhall  line,  near  Swaffham  Prior,  Cambs. — H.  R. 
Tottenham,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  :  Februay-y,  1890. 

[The  occurrence  of  tliis  species  in  its  old  locality  is  very  interesting.    It  appears 

to  be  extremely  rare  in   England  ;    it  is  intermediate  between  M.  sabulicola,  Panz., 

and  the   common  H.  rotundicollis,  Fairm.  (which   is   the  H.  obscurus  of  Dawson). 

The  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are   not  so  marked   as  in   the  former  of  these 

j    species,  and  more  marked  than  in  the  latter,  and  it  may  be  further  distinguished  from 

I    both  of  them  by  having  the  apex  of  the   elytra  deeply  excised  and   of   its   usually 

j    darker  colour  ;  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  H.  sabulicola,  and  Dr.  Power  once  told   me 

f    that  in  former  years  some  of  his  specimens  had  been  distributed  as  this  species.     I 

am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Tottenham  for  one  of  the  specimens  referred  to. — W.  W.  F.] 

Casual  captures  of  Colenptera. — The  following  species  of  Coleoptfra  met  with  by 
me  at  various  times  and  places  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1889,  may  be 
worth  noting  in  this  Magazine  : — 

At  Plymouth,  in  May  :  A'epus  marinus  and  Rohinii,  both  in  abundance  ;  Sipalia 
testacea,  a  few  specimens,  and  Pentarthrum  Huttoni,  abundantly  in  white  poplar  (all 
these  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Keys,  who  accompanied  me  to  their  re- 
spective head-quarters)  ;  also,  at  Whitsand  Bay  :  Harpalus  tenchrosus,  Hydnobius 
punctatissimus,  Otiorhynchus  ambiguus,  Mecinus  circulatus,  and  Rlwpalomesites 
Tarda,  the  latter  in  an  asli-stump  in  a  hedgerow. 

At  Cromer,  during  the  wretched  weather  of  Wliitsuntide  :  Gnathoncus  rolund- 
atus,  several,  under  tlie  remains  of  a  dead  fowl,  and  with  them  one  specimen, 
possibly  referable  to  Q.  punctulutus,  Thoms. :  Baris  ahrotani,  not  scarce,  under  Reseda 
lutea,  by  the  side  of  a  newly  made  road,  and  Ceuthorhynchus  resedos,  in  its  old 
locality,  very  sparingly. 

At  Norwich,  Silusa  ruhiginosa,  in  a  Cossws-infested  elm. 

At  Ramsey,  Essex,  Tiresias  serra,  several  in  June  by  beating  some  very  dry  dead 
ivy  (this  beetle  appears  to  be  scarce  in  the  perfect  state,  though  not  uncommonly 
found  as  a  larva) . 

At  Sheerness,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  :  Sapriyius  virescens,  Mycetophagus  4- 
guttatus,  Anisotoma  duhia,  litura,  ovalis,  and  badia,  Xylophilus  populneus,  and  very 
many  other  species,  by  sweeping  on  the  edges  of  the  cliffs  and  elsewhere  ;  Ochthe- 
iius  auriculatus,  Rey,  not  rarely  in  tidal  refuse  ;  ApJiodius  consptUus,  two  specimens 
found  in  the  town,  in  November. 
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111  the  Isle  of  Grain  :  SaTpingus  ceratus,  several  small  companies,  under  very  dry 
loose  barks  on  old  posts,  in  August ;  also  Bledius  tricornis  and  Dolichosoma  lineare, 
by  sweeping. 

At  Cliilham,  Kent,  on  August  30tli  :  Cicones  variegatua,  a  good  series,  under  the 
dry  bark  on  a  dead  but  standing  beech  tree  ;  Paromalus  flaviconiis  and  Ccrylmi 
ferruginewm,  under  bark  of  ash-logs  ;  Agaricnphagus  cephalotes,  Scydmcenus  avyula- 
tus,  and  Apternpeda  glohosa,  by  evening  sweeping. 

At  Chattenden  Roughs,  Kent  :  Trachys  minutus,  several,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine on  sallow  leaves  ;  Mora ella  Jasciatx, -plentitnl  in  the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum,  in  July  ;  Helrtphorvs  Mvlsanti,  HydvoMuf!  sirigosu.'',  Colon  brunneuw, 
in  numbers,  and  ^bdera  bi/a.scia fa,  by  sweeping.  At  Chatham,  in  October :  Uoma- 
lium  deplanatum,  several,  and  Ceuthorhynchits  tarsalis,  by  sweeping. 

At  Mickleham,  with  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  on  June  Ist :  Colon  angulare  aud 
MoJorchus  minor,  one  of  each,  the  latter  beaten  from  the  blossom  of  Vilurnuvi 
opidus ;  Ceuthorhynchus  crux,  several  by  sweeping,  apparently  attached  to  Arahis 
turrita;  Cryptocephahis  coryli  and  yiitidulus,  the  latter  in  abundance  ;  PsylUodes 
dalcamarcB,  not  rare,  and  Corymhitp.s  holosericeus,  in  great  numbers  on  young  birch 
trees  towards  sunset,  with  very  many  of  the  usual  Mickleham  species.  The  smaller 
Anisotomidce  (Colenis,  &c.)  were  individually  more  numerous  on  this  occasion  than 
in  the  previous  experience  of  either  of  us. 

At  Darenth  Wood,  at  the  end  of  June,  in  company  with  Dr.  Sharp:  Acrogna- 
thus  mandihularis,  one  taken  by  my  companion,  as  usual,  among  saturated  dead 
leaves  almost  in  the  water  at  the  edge  of  a  little  swamp;  Triplax  Lacordairei,  two 
specimens,  casually  found  by  beating  birch,  and  three  more  in  a  Boletus  on  an  ash 
stump  ;  Cryptocephahis  fulcratus  and  punctiger,  also  on  birch,  the  latter  species  being 
common  ;  Harpalus  punctatulus,  Telephorus  translucidus,  Chrysomela  lamina  (in 
plenty,  off  Ballota  nigra),  &c.,  &c. — James  J.  Walker,  H.M.S.  "  Penguin," 
Sheerness  :  January  I6th,  1890. 

Coleoptera  in  the  North  of  Ireland. — The  following  are  additions  to  the  Armagh 
list  of  Coleoptera.  Bemhidium  rufescens,  Alitalia  rividaris,  Encephalus  complicans, 
Myllcena  dubia,*  M.  intermedia,*  M.  brevicornis,*  Quediux futnatus,*  Q.  attenuafus, 
Phllonthus  umbratilis,*  Ph.  sordidus  (Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh),  Actobius  cine- 
rascens,*  Stenus  gnttula,  S.  brunnipes,  Steph.  {unicolor,  Er.),  Syntomium  (eneum 
(the  only  previous  record  from  Ireland  is  Dinnish  Island,  Galway,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker), 
Homalium  riparium,  H.  Allardi,  II.  ccesum,*  Megarthriis  affinis,*  Clamlnts  armadillo, 
Necrodes  littoralis  (a  single  specimen,  which  flew  into  the  back  kitchen  in  July  last), 
Choleva  agilis,  C.  chrysomel aides,*  Afomaria  badia,*  A.  pusilla,  A.  atra,Ephistemus 
fflobosus,*  E.  gyrinoides,*  Typhcea  fuinata,  Simplocaria  semistriata,  Crepidodera 
rnjipes,  Thyamis  pusilla.*  In  a  small  bag  of  moss  which  a  lady  kindly  brought  me 
from  the  Sandhills  at  Portrush,  Co.  Antrim,  I  got  Quedius  attenuatus,  Othins  IcBvi- 
usculus,  Steph.,  Orobitis  cyanens,  and  Sitones  griseus.  A  bag  of  moss  from  Kildress, 
near  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone,  produced,  along  with  a  multitude  of  commoner  things, 
Notiophilus  palustris,  Calathtis piceus,  Othius  melanocephalus,  and  Aleochara  nitida, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  Belfast,  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Oeotrupes  Typhaus, 
which  he  had  picked  up  dead  on  the  Sandhills  at  Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  on  April 
2 1  St,  1889. 
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The  most  important  among  my  other  captures  were — Agahus  ungnicularis, 
Hypocyptiis  ovulum,  Megacronus  cingulatus,  Mycetoporus  splendidus,  Lathrohium 
quadratum,  L.  longulum,  PMlonthus  dimidiatus,  Ph.  cephalotes.  Ph.  puella,  Acidota 
crenata,  Agathidium  larigatum,  Baridius  T-alhum,  Lithodactylus  leucogaster,  Tanys- 
phyrus  lemnce,  Otiorhynchus  ligneus,  and  Errihinu.<;  cBthiops,  of  which  I  took  a  hirge 
number  in  flood -rubbish  in  the  MuUinares  in  April  last. 

Those  which  I  h;ive  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  recorded  from  Ireland  before. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh: 
Fehruary  \st,  1890. 

Oherea  oculata,  L. — Some  fifty  years  ago  this  beautiful  and  conspicuous  Longi- 
corn  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  fen  districts  of  Cambridgeshire 
generally ;  it  had  not,  however,  occurred  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  England 
until  1883,  when  Dr.  Lowe  beat  a  specimen  off  Hippophae  rhamnoides  near  Romney  : 
the  locality  is  part  of  Romney  Marshes,  and  Dr.  Lowe  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 
"  The  bank  I  was  searching  was  close  to  the  sea  water,  and  I  daresay  had  originally 
been  made  to  keep  off  the  tidal  overflow  ;  it  was  covered  with  Hippophae  rhamnoides 
(the  sea-buckthorn),  which  was  in  fine  fruit,  and  I  can  positively  declare  that  I 
knocked  the  Oherea  oculata  off  the  above-named  shrub."  During  the  present 
winter  the  species  has  been  taken  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker's  in  Norfolk. — 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln:  Fehruary  3rd,  1890. 

Mycterus  curculionoides,  F.,from  near  0.vford. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Sidney 
OUiff  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Mycterus  curculionoides,  F.,  of  which  he  says: 
"  it  was,  I  believe,  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  in  1882,  or  thereabouts  ;  the 
specimen  was  in  a  small  collection  of  Oxfoi'd  beetles  given  to  me  by  Mr.  M.  Gunning  ; 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Gunning,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  rarity  of  his  capture, 
had  no  recollection  of  the  precise  locality  where  this  particular  specimen  was  found, 
although  he  had  an  impression  that  it  was  found  on  a  thistle  bed,  but  he  was  posi- 
tive in  his  assertion  that  all  his  captures  were  from  Oxford,  and  that  no  specimens 
had  been  added  from  other  sources."  The  species  has  long  been  regarded  as  more 
or  less  doubtfully  British.  Stephens'  record  is  :  "  Extremely  rare  in  Britain.  I 
possess  a  pair  that  were  captured  near  Kingsbridge  by  the  late  Mr.  Cranch  ;  others 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  taken  at  the  same  time,  in  June,  1815." 
Mr.  Rye  (British  Beetles,  p.  172)  records  it  as  once  taken  in  England  by  Mr.  T.  V. 
Wollaston,  but  gives  no  locality  ;  there  is,  or  was,  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Crotch's  col- 
lection which,  perhaps,  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rye. 

The  species  very  much  resembles  Larinus  at  first  sight,  and,  like  the  species  of 
that  genus,  is  clothed  with  a  pollen-like  pubescence,  which  is  very  fugitive,  and  is 
renewable  during  life,  if  rubbed  off. 

The  genus  Mycterus  is,  as  far  as  outward  resemblance  goes,  extremely  closely 
allied  to  the  Curculionidce,  with  which  it  is  further  connected  by  the  form  of  the 
intermediate  cox®  and  scutellum  ;  it  is,  however,  separated  from  them  by  the  hetero- 
merous  tarsi,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  filiform  antennae  and  the  buccal  organs. 

The  larvae  probably  live  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  Carduacem  and  Umbel- 
lifercB,  on  which  the  perfect  insects  are  found. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genus  are  chiefly  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
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but  Duval  sajs  that  one  species  "  remonte  jusqu'  au  sud  de  I'Aiigleterre :"  the  evi- 
dence for  M.  ctircuUonoides  as  indigenous  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory  as  yet, 
but  it  deserves  at  all  events  a  prominent  admission  to  the  British  list  quite  as  mucli 
as  many  other  species. — Id. 

On  the  larvcB  of  Olcea  spadicea  and  G.  vaccinii. — I  made  efPorts  to  get  larvae 
of  these  species  for  some  years,  and  reared  numbers  of  O.  vaccinii,  but  always  failed 
to  get  larvae  of  G.  spadicea  till  last  season,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  most  kindly 
sent  me  some  eggs.  Both  species  are  abundant  here  at  sugar  in  autumn  in  most 
seasons,  and  most  specimens  can  be  easily  distinguished,  but  there  are  a  few  rather 
puzzling  as  to  which  species  they  should  belong  to ;  these  doubtful  specimens  are,  I 
believe,  almost  always  spadicea.  In  the  spring,  at  sugar  and  sallows,  only  vaccinii 
is  to  be  seen,  and  though  I  hoped  some  worn  specimens  might  be  spadicea,  as  a  fact 
I  never  got  from  these  eggs  anything  but  vaccinii ;  and  the  larvae  they  produced 
were  always  of  one  type,  and  the  moths  reared  were  always  vaccinii. 

Mr.  Fletcher  tells  me  the  eggs  of  spadicea  he  got  were  laid  in  mid-winter  by 
moths  captured  in  autumn — they  were  hatching  when  I  received  them, — and,  so 
far  as  examination  in  such  circumstances  showed,  were  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  vaccinii.  By  beating  oaks  in  May,  I  have  met  with  the  larva  of  vaccinii 
freely,  of  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  but  never  with  that  of 
spadicea. 

The  spadicea  larvae  were  about  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those  of  vaccinii,  but 
by  placing  some  of  the  former  in  a  cool  cellar,  I  retarded  them,  so  that  I  obtained 
some  of  the  full-grown  larvae  of  each  side  by  side.  Since  the  moth  dies  earlier,  and 
the  eggs  are  laid  earlier  (in  late  autumn  or  winter),  it  is  probable  that  tliis  difference 
in  the  ages  of  the  two  larvae  is  normal. 

The  young  larva  of  G.  vaccinii  is  a  very  delicate-looking  semi-translucent 
creature,  of  a  pale  flesh  tint,  with  very  few  markings  ;  that  of  spadicea  looks  rather 
more  solid,  and  its  prevailing  tint  is  green  or  greenish-olive.  When  full-grown,  the 
larvae  are  very  much  alike,  though  the  brown  of  vaccinii  tends  more  to  ruddy,  that 
of  spadicea  to  chocolate,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  enable  me  to  separate  them  ; 
and  the  fine  marblings,  of  which  the  markings  consist,  are  precisely  alike  in  pattern. 
I  endeavoured  to  find  some  distinction  in  the  dark  markings  of  the  head,  and  thought 
certain  dark  markings  characteristic  of  spadicea,  but  found  on  examining  a  number  of 
larvae  that  these  were  variable,  and  varied  in  the  same  way  in  both  species,  with  a 
greater  inclination  to  the  darker  forms  in  spadicea.  There  is,however,  one  character 
that  appears  to  be  constant,  as  no  specimen  of  the  small  number  of  spadicea,  and 
the  very  large  number  of  vaccinii  I  have  had,  shows  any  indication  of  approaching 
the  character  of  the  other  species.  Curiously  enough,  I  picked  up  two  full-grown 
larvae  in  the  garden,  these  both  agreed  with  the  spadicea  reared  from  the  egg  and 
produced  characteristic  moths. 

Where  the  dark  dorsal  colouring  merges  into  the  paler  ventral,  there  is  no  very 
definite  line  in  vaccinii  dividing  the  one  area  from  tlie  other,  not  only  is  the  change 
of  tint  gradual,  but  so  far  as  it  is  rapid,  it  is  waved  or  zigzag,  and  the  change  is  only 
one  of  intensity ;  in  spadicea  the  change  occurs  along  a  definite  straight  lateral  line, 
and  is  from  an  olive-brown  suddenly  to  a  richly  tinted  reddish-orange  region,  forming, 
in  fact,  an  orange  spiracular  band. 
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The  area  above  this,  up  fo  sub-trapezoidal  line  is  darker  than  the  dorsal  area  in 
spadicea,  in  vaccinii  there  is  not  much  difference  of  tint,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in 
spadicea  to  darker  inter-trapezoidal  lozenge  markings. 

In  vaccinii  the  spiracles  are  black  ;  in  spadicea  they  are  paler,  with  a  black 
margin. 

The  suture  marking  off  the  clypeus  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  impressed  trian- 
gular mark  is  waved  inwards,  gently  in  vaccinii,  but  with  a  marked  zigzag  in  spadicea. 

My  notes  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  definition  of  the  lateral  line  and 
its  different  colouring,  and  the  darker  sub-trapezoidal  area  in  spadicea  are  definite 
and  constant  differences,  whilst  the  others  are  rather  different  in  degree,  and  vary 
somewhat  in  individuals. — T.  A.  Chapman,  Firbank,  Hereford  :   February,  1890. 

A  point  concerning  hybridization. — In  May,  1888,  while  at  Cambridge,  I  was 
bi'eeding  Smerinthus  ocellatvs  and  tilix  at  the  same  time.  Wishing  to  obtain  ova, 
I  put  two  pairs  of  ocellatus  and  one  pair  of  tilicB  together  in  a  large  box,  and  on 
looking  in  the  evening  found  that  the  ocellatus  had  all  paired.  The  pairing  lasted 
about  twenty  hours,  and  I  found  them  separated  late  the  next  afternoon.  As  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  tilia  had  not  paired  at  all.  Later  on  that  evening  I  looked  at  them 
again,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find  one  ocellatus  ?  in  cop.  with  the  $  tilia.  I 
considered  this  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  ?  ocellatus  had  already  paired  with 
her  natural  spouse,  and  the  (?  tilirt  had  selected  an  already  impregnated  ?  of  another 
species  in  preference  to  a  virgin  ?  of  its  own.  A  good  number  of  eggs  were  laid 
and  hatclied  in  due  time  ;  unfortunately,  soon  after  they  had  hatched,  I  had  to  leave 
Cambridge,  and  the  larvae  were  left  under  the  care  of  a  friend.  Most  of  them  died 
whilst  in  the  larval  stage  ;  a  few  pupated,  but  these  failed  to  emerge,  so  I  had  no 
chance  of  observing  whether  any  of  the  imagines  would  have  shown  signs  of  the 
cross.  I  may  add,  that  the  ocellatus  came  from  larvae  found  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
the  tilim  from  pupje  dug  up  at  Cambridge. —  H.  W.  ViVlAN,  Glanafon,  Taibach, 
South  Wales  :  January  3Ut,  1890. 

Some  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  the  Chalk  Hills  near  Beading.— 1  spent  several 
afternoons  last  summer,  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  collecting  on 
the  Oxfordshire  Chalk  Hills  near  here,  and  got  many  species  which  were  very  useful 
to  me,  and  which  may  be  worth  mentioning.  Roimxasoma  nebidella  and  binrnvella, 
Tortrix  cinnamomeana,  EupcecUia  flaviciliana,  Argyrolepia  zephyrana  and  sub- 
haumanniana,  Conchylis  dilucidana,  Chrosis  alcella,  Orthotcenia  striana,  Euchromia 
purpurana,  with  many  other  commoner  species.  Also  on  another  hillside  I  found 
Phycis  or  •at  ell  a  and  dilutella  flying  together  in  plenty  at  dusk,  along  with  Xantho- 
setia  zwgana.—W.  Holland,  Southampton  Street,  Reading :  January  2lst,  1890. 

Aciptilia  paludum  in  the  Netv  Forest. — In  a  boggy  hollow  near  Lyndhur&t  I 
netted  two  specimens  of  this  little  plume  at  dusk  on  the  13th  of  August,  1889.  It 
was  a  very  windy  evening,  and  this  was  the  only  moth  I  could  find  moving.— Id. 

Mecyna  polygonalis,  Tr.,  in  New  Zealand. — I  do  not  know  to  what  sources  of 
information  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  has  access,  but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  his  notes 
under  the  above  heading  in  the  February  No.  of  this  Magazine  are  wholly  based  on 
error.     I  can  state  positively  the  following  facts  : — 
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(1).  M.  polygonalis  has  never  yet  been  taken  in  New  Zealand. 

(2).  An  allied  species  {M.  deprivalis,  Walk.,  =  M.  maorialls,  Feld.),  whieli 
might  be  confused  with  it,  is  fairly  common  ;  but  its  larva,  like  those  of  the  other 
allied  species  of  the  group,  feeds  solely  on  Leguminosce,  and  rarely  on  any  but 
Sophora  tetraptera,ifih\c\\  is  a  small  tree,  one  of  the  very  few  indigenous  Leguminosce 
of  New  Zealand.  It  certainly  would  not  eat  corn  nor  tussock  grass  ;  it  is  incredible 
that  such  could  be  the  case  without  my  having  heard  of  it.  Ashburton  is  in  the 
district  of  Christchurch,  where  Mr.  R.  W.  Fereday  has  resided  and  collected  dili- 
gently for  thirty  years  without  having  obsei'ved  any  such  phenomenon. 

(3).  There  is  a  moth  whose  larva  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  corn  and 
various  other  crops  in  the  way  described,  and  is  often  very  abundant  in  New  Zealand 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  this  is  the  well-known  Heliothis  armigera, 
Hb.  When  we  remember  that  specimens  of  this  insect  have  often  reddish-brown 
fore-wings,  and  yellowish  tinged  hind-wings  with  a  dark  posterior  band,  we  shall 
probably  conclude  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  has  been  misled  by  a  very  slight  superficial 
resemblance  into  confounding  two  totally  different  insects.  Mr.  Fereday  has  told 
me  how  much  the  introduction  of  the  sparrow  has  contributed  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  this  Heliothis,  which  formerly  used  to  consume  all  the  peas  in  his  garden, 
but  is  now  quite  uncommon  there  in  most  seasons. 

(4).  Touching  the  flax  industry,  if  it  increases,  flax  grounds  will  increase  also  ; 
only  drainage  and  corn-growing  would  interfere  with  them.  But  very  few  Lepid- 
optera  (I  know  only  of  two  or  three  at  most)  are  confined  to  these  grounds,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  "  many  of  our  finest  species,"  which  Mr.  Smith  expects  to 
become  extinct  in  them,  exist  only  in  a  fertile  imagination. — E.  Meyrick,  Ramsbury, 
Hungerford  :  February  l^Uh,  1890. 

Nepticula  pyri :  a  species  new  to  Britain — From  a  few  pear  mines  collected  at 
the  end  of  September,  1888,  I  bred  the  following  June  two  little  moths,  which,  Mr. 
Stainton  tells  me,  are  this  species.  For  several  years  1  had  been  familiar  with  the 
mines,  but  could  never  find  them  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  much  chance  of 
breeding  the  insect.  They  are  besides  of  limited  distribution  in  our  orchards,  and 
are  present  only  where  these  are  situated  on  the  limestone  or  on  the  brashy  corn- 
stones  of  the  Old  Red,  whilst  they  appear  to  be  quite  absent  from  the  deep  clays, 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  Herefordshire.  Briefly  described — the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  fore-wing  is  fuscous,  with  a  golden-brown  gloss,  the  outer  one-third  purple ; 
junction  of  the  two  being  pretty  sharply  defined,  and  concave  in  outline  from  the 
purple  extending  up  both  margins,  but  especially  the  costal  one  ;  head  red.  The 
egg  is  laid  indifferently  upon  either  the  upper  or  the  under-side  of  the  leaf.  The 
larva  and  mine  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  oxyacanthelJa. — J.  H. 
Wood,  Tarringfon,  Ledbury  :  February  1th,  1890. 

Scoparia  hasistrigalis  as  distinct  from  S.  amhigv/ilis. — Mr.  Tutt's  note  on  Sco- 
paria  hasistrigalis  in  the  current  number  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (xxvi,  p.  51),  confirms 
a  suspicion  I  have  long  held — that  many  of  the  supposed  S.  basistrigalis  in  collections 
are  not  that  species  at  all,  but  merely  forms  of  S.  ambigualis.  The  true  hasistrigalis 
is  so  local,  and  apparently  also  so  erratic  in  appearance,  that  Mr.  Tutt's  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  both  so-called  species  in  his  cabinet  from  almost  every 
locality  he  has  worked,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  most 
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Lepidopterists.  If  Mr.  Tutt,  or  any  of  your  other  correspondents,  who  doubt  the 
distinctness  of  hasistrigalis  from  mnbigualis,  had  seen  the  former  in  the  numbers  I 
and  several  other  Lepidopterists  saw  it  in  Edlington  "Wood,  near  Doncaster,  on 
August  4th,  1879,  I  fancy  their  doubts  would  have  for  ever  been  dissipated.  That 
year  it  occurred  in  profusion  in  one  part  of  the  Wood  (opposite  and  around  the 
Wood  House),  and  a  dozen  or  so  were  sometimes  seen  on  a  single  tree  trunk.  I 
remember  distinctly  that  on  seeing  the  first  specimen  on  that  occasion,  although  I 
had  never  seen  the  insect  alive  before,  I  at  once  recognised  it  as  hasistrigalis  ;  and 
on  calling  to  the  late  William  Prest,  of  York,  who  was  working  some  distance  from 
me,  on  coming  up  and  seeing  the  specimen  on  the  tree,  he  instantly  said  "  Basi- 
strigalis  !  "  Some  hundreds  must  have  been  taken  that  day,  and  hundreds  more 
were  left ;  and  I  know  others  went  and  obtained  the  species  freely  afterwards,  so 
there  must  be  plenty  of  these  specimens  scattered  in  different  collections  in  the 
country.  The  following  year  hardly  any  were  seen,  and  although  I  went  specially 
for  it  several  following  seasons,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  another  specimen. 
Mr.  Prest  had  also  found  it  not  uncommonly  one  season  some  years  previously  at 
Bishop's  Wood,  near  Selby,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  completely  lost  from  both  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  much  larger  insect  than  aiuhigualis,  as  nearly  as  possible,  indeed,  as  big 
as  S.  cembrw,  whilst  it  is  a  considerably  broader  and  rounder  winged  insect  than 
either  of  these  species.  The  markings  of  some  strongly  marked  ambiyualis  no  doubt 
approach  very  closely  to  hasistrigalis,  but  these  are  exceptional,  and  the  distinctly 
different  shaped  wings  in  hasistrigalis,  apart  from  its  larger  size,  at  once  separate  it. 
I  have  never  seen  hasistrigalis  except  in  Edlington  Wood  ;  and  although  I  suppose 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  ambigualis  in  all  sorts  of  localities,  I  have  never  seen  any 
I  was  even  inclined  to  suspect  might  be  hasistrigalis. — Geo.  T.  Poeritt,  Hudders- 
field  :   February  13th,  1890. 

Identity  of  Dianthcecia  carpophaga  and  D.  capsophila. — In  1884,  I  obtained  a 
number  of  Dianthacia  larvae  on  the  sea-coast  near  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Many  of  the  resulting  imagos  have  proved  of  great  interest,  and,  I  think,  determine 
the  identity  of  the  species  Dianthacia  carpophaga,  Bork.,  and  D.  capsophila,  Dup. 

The  larvse  were  taken  in  the  flowers  of  Silene  maritima  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
September.  To  look  for  them  it  is  necessary  to  examine  flowers  of  which  the 
corollas  have  fallen  or  faded ;  if  they  are  viewed  from  above,  the  larvae,  when  at  all 
large,  are  readily  seen  coiled  round  the  base  of  the  ovary,  usually  with  their  anterior 
segments  buried  in  it.  After  a  little  practice,  large  beds  of  Silene  may  be  quickly 
examined. 

The  larvae  were  kept  in  a  wooden  box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  spread  a 
layer  of  about  an  inch  deep  of  the  shale  in  which  the  Silene  grows.  They  pupate 
in  this,  and  are  easily  and  quickly  reared ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  carefully 
clean  out  the  calyces  whose  contents  are  eaten,  and  throw  in  fresh  ones.  They  keep 
fresh  a  long  time,  and  give  no  difiiculty  by  drying  up.  I  had  between  eighty  and 
ninety  larvae,  some  of  which  had  not  pupated  by  the  7tli  of  October ;  so  the  Dian- 
thaecite  appear  to  have  been  double-brooded  on  this  occasion.  The  larvae  belonged 
apparently  to  three  species,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  keep  them  separately. 

All  the  moths  emerged  in  June,  1885  ;  I  had  few  cripples  and  no  ichneumons. 

The  species  bred  were  : — Dianthcecia  capsincola,  Hb.,  fourteen  specimens  of  the 
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normal  type  ;  D.  conspersa,  Esp.,  three  specimens,  rather  dark,  but  not  markedly 
80;  D.  liiteago,  var.  Barreffii,  Db.,  one  specimen  ;  this  is,  I  think,  the  first  record 
from  the  mainland  of  Grreat  Britain. 

The  remaining  seventy  specimens  consisted  of  insects  which  can  be  arranged  in 
an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  ordinary  dark  forms  of  D.  carpophaga  down  to 
J>.  capsophila.  I  think  they  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  continuity  of  these 
two  forms  ;  and  I,  therefore,  propose  to  include  the  two  species  under  the  name 
Dianthacia  carpophaga,  Bork.,  and  var.,  capsophila.  Dianthcecia  carpophaga  is 
thus  remarkable  as  possessing,  between  the  Irish  var.  capsophila,  and  the  var.  och- 
racea,  Haw.,  of  the  south-east  of  England,  a  colour-i-ange  according  with  geographi- 
cal distribution,  which  is  not  excelled,  or,  perhaps,  equalled  by  any  other  species 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. — W.  F.  H.  Blandfoed,  48,  Wimpole 
Street :  February  9th,  1890. 

[Mr.  Blandford  has  entrusted  the  Dianthcecicp.  in  question  to  me  for  examination. 
I  certainly  think  that  the  fact  is  now  established — that  capsophila  is  only  a  local 
form  of  carpophaga.  Those  of  the  series  in  question  belonging  to  the  latter  are  all 
browner  than  the  types,  and  tend  darker,  while  tlie  capsophila  become  browner,  so 
that,  although  the  two  varieties  can  undoubtedly  be  separated  with  ease,  even  in 
this  series,  there  remains  no  distinguishing  specific  character — nothing  but  a  shade 
of  colour,  the  markings  being  absolutely  identical.  In  admitting  this,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  throw  away  the  belief  fondly  cherished  ever  since  the  time — 30  years  ago 
— when  the  earliest  Irisli  capsophila  were  taken  on  the  Hill  of  Howth.  The  other 
striking  species  then  taken,  and  for  many  years  called  by  my  name,  has,  so  far  as  the 
variety  is  concerned,  hitherto  remained  exclusively  Irish.  Tlie  single  specimen  now 
reared  by  Mr.  Blandford  from  the  southern  coast  of  Wales  differs  in  some  degree 
from  all  the  Irish  specimens  that  I  have  seen,  but  does  not  in  any  way  form  a  link 
with  the  continental  typical  luteago. — CnAS.  Gr.  Barrett.] 

Drepanopteryx  phalanoides,  L.,  in  Durham. — On  examining  the  contents  of  my 
umbrella  while  beating  the  alder  trees  late  in  October,  1885,  I  found  I  had  got  an 
insect  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  At  first  sight  I  thought  I  had  got  a  new 
"  hook  tip."  When  it  dropped  into  the  umbrella  it  lay  quite  still,  feigning  death. 
On  examining  it  I  saw  it  was  a  Neuropterous  insect,  which,  on  enquiry,  turned  out 
to  be  Drepanopteryx  phalanoides,  an  insect  rare  in  this  country.  I  took  it  from  an 
alder  overhanging  tlie  Waskerley  Burn,  about  two  miles  from  this  place. — Amos 
Mitchell,  Wolsingham,  Durham  :  February  12th,  1890. 

[Mr.  J.  Gardner,  of  Hartlepool,  was  so  kind  as  to  first  give  me  the  information 
that  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  above  particulars.  He  adds  that  Wolsingham,  in 
Weardale,  is  only  about  14  miles  "  as  the  crow  flies  "  from  Deepdale,  in  Teesdale, 
where  Miss  Hutchinson  took  her  specimen. — R.  McLachlan]. 

A  correction. — In  my  article  on  the  metamorphoses  of  7Y«oe?e*,  published  in  the 
February  No.,  there  is  a  slight  error  in  referring  to  the  figures.  The  sentence  com- 
mencing at  line  11  on  p.  40  should  read  as  follows : — ■"  Mandibles  in  situ  irregular 
in  outline ;  left  seen  from  above  has  two  teeth  below  the  apex  on  the  upper  edge 
and  three  on  the  lower  ;  between  the  two  edges  is  a  fringe  of  hairs  ;  in  the  right 
the  teeth,  &c." — K.  J.  Morton,  Carluke,  N.B.  ;  February,  1890. 
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Entomological  News,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pliiladelphia.  Vol.  i,  No.  i,  January,  1890.  Edited 
by  Eugene  M.  Aaron. 

Under  this  title,  the  American  Entomological  Society  (affiliated  to  the  Academy) 
propose  to  issue  a  Journal  of  10  Nos.  each  year  (not  less  than  160  pp.  in  all),  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  We  have  seen  the  first  No.,  and  if  continued  on  and  developed 
from  the  standpoint  taken  up,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  We  vcisli  it  all  success. 
The  European  agents  are  Triibner  &  Co.,  for  this  country,  and  Friedliinder  &  Sohn, 
for  Germany. 

Monograph  of  the  British  CicADiE  or  Tettigiid.e,  with  more  than  four 
hundred  coloured  drawings :  by  George  Bowdler  Buckton,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  8vo, 
Part  i,  January,  1890.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

We  prefer  to  reserve  any  further  notice  of  this  work  until  its  completion  in 
eight  quarterly  parts.  The  first  part  contains  32  pages  of  letter-press  and  12  plates, 
two  of  structural  details,  plain,  and  ten  of  figures  of  perfect  insects,  enlarged  and 
coloured.  The  first  16  pages  are  almost  entirely  of  literary  interest,  the  remainder 
consists  of  generic  and  specific  descriptions.  But  there  are  no  indications  of  the 
systematic  or  structural  characters  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  which  we  presume  are 
left  for  the  concluding  part ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  writing  of  insects  of 
such  definite  structural  peculiarities,  an  introductory  notice  of  them  has  not  been 
given.  The  10  plates  contain  enlarged  figures  of  the  insects,  rendered  by  chromo- 
lithography  from  the  author's  camera-lucida  drawings  on  the  stones  ;  in  execution 
and  finish  they  are  excellent,  and  will  prove  to  many  persons  to  be  a  revelation  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  forms,  hitherto  unsuspected  and  unnoticed.  Thus,  we 
hope  that  the  British  Cicadce  will,  with  this  aid  to  their  identification,  receive  more 
attention,  and,  as  there  are  doubtless  many  more  species  to  be  found,  that  in  the 
coming  time  others  will  be  added  to  our  fauna. 


Societies. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society.-  January  20th,  1890. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Blatch,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thornewill  exhibited  Acidalia  immorata,  he  also  showed 
Noctuaf estiva,  var.  conflua,  from  Scotland.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  Cabera 
rotundaria  from  Sutton  Park.  Mr.  H.  Tunaley  read  a  paper  on  the  Entomology  of 
Porlock,  in  Somersetshire,  and  its  neighbourhood,  giving  a  good  description  of  the 
place,  and  a  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  taken,  which  included  many  good  species  ;  the 
paper  was  illustrated  by  the  insects  themselves. 

February  3rd,  1890.— First  Annual  Meeting. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year  :  it  was  very 
satisfactoi-y,  the  number  of  members,  already  30,  was  still  increasing,  and  good  work 
was  being  done.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  read  the  financial  statement, 
which  showed  a  balance  in  hand.  Votes  of  thanks  wei-e  given  to  the  retiring 
Ofiicers  and  Council,  and  the  following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Mr.  W. 
G.  Blatch,  as  President ;  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thornewill,  as  Vice-President ;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley,  as  Treasurer;  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  as  Secretary;  and  as  remaining 
Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Lee  and  E.  C.  Tye.  Handsome  donations  to 
the  library  were  announced  from  Messrs.  C.  B.  and  A.  B.  Halinsworth,  and  duly 
acknowledged. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Son.  Sec. 

N.B. — This  Society  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Monday  in  each  month,  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  and  all  Entomologists  will  be 
welcomed. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  February  5th,  1890.— The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Bristowe,  of  Champion  Hill,  S.E. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Eastwood,  of  Witley, 
Surrey  ;  Mr.  Albert  B.  Earn,  of  Stone,  Greenhithe,  Kent ;  and  Mr.  O.  Goldthwaite, 
of  Leyton,  Essex,  were  elected  Eellows. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Papilio  Thoas,  from  Alamos,  in  the 
State  of  Gonora,  Mexico,  showing  an  aberration  in  the  left  hind-wing.  Mr.  R. 
Trimen  remarked  that  butterflies  of  the  genus  Papilio  were  seldom  liable  to 
variation. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Phycis  subornatella, 
Dup.,  from  Pembroke,  the  east  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Perthshire  ; 
and  a  series  of  Phycis  adoriiatella,  Tr.,  from  Bos  Hill,  Folkestone,  Norfolk,  and 
Reading ;  also  a  number  of  forms  intermediate  between  the  above,  taken  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson.  He  said  that  these  forms  proved  the 
identity  of  the  two  supposed  species,  which  he  believed  were  both  referable  to  P. 
dilutella,  Hb.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Hesperia  lineola,  and  a  pale  variety 
of  it  taken  in  Cambridgeshire  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Vivian  ;  specimens  of  Epischnia 
BanlcesieJla,  a  recently-described  species,  taken  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson,  in  Port- 
land;  and  a  specimen  of  Retinia  margarotana,  H.-S.,  a  species  new  to  Britain, 
discovered  in  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  collection  amongst  a  number  of  Retinia  piuivorana 
■which  had  been  collected  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  showed  a  series  of  Gelechia  fumatella  from  sandhills  in 
Hayling  Island  and  near  Littlehampton,  and,  for  comparison,  a  series  of  G.  dis- 
tinctella,  from  the  same  place.  He  also  showed  a  few  bred  specimens  of  G.  terrella, 
and  a  series  of  preserved  larvse.  He  stated  that  on  the  downs  the  larvae  live  in  the 
middle  of  the  tufts  of  such  grasses  as  Festuca  ovina  and  allied  species,  and  that  on 
sand-hills,  where  herbage  is  more  sparse,  they  make  silken  galleries  under  stones, 
and  sally  forth  to  eat  blades  of  grass  growing  near  their  homes. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Clemow,  of  Cronstadt,  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  subject  of  the  coincidence  of  vast  flights  and  bliglits  of  insects  during 
the  years  1757,  1763,  17b2,  1783,  1836  and  18-17,  and  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 
During  the  year  1889,  no  unusual  activity  in  the  insect  world  had  been  recorded. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  and  Mr.  McLachlan  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  there  was  no  connection  between  epidemics  and  the 
occurrence  of  swarms  of  insects,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rolhney  communicated  "  Notes  on  Flowers  avoided  by  Bees." 
It  appeared,  according  to  the  author's  observations,  made  in  India,  that  dahlias 
were  exceptionally  attractive,  but  that  the  passion-flower  was  only  resorted  to  by  a 
few  species  of  Xylocopa :  and  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  never  seen  any 
insects  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  oleander.  Mr.  Slater,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr. 
Trimen,  Lord  Walsingham,  and  Mr.  McLachlan  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued. 

Dr.  D.  Sharp  read  a  paper,  entitled, "  On  the  structure  of  the  Terminal  Segment 
in  some  male  Hemiptera." 

Colonel  Swinhoe  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Mollis  of  Burma."  This  paper 
contained  descriptions  of  several  new  genera,  and  107  new  species. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Phylogenetic  Significance  of 
the  wing-markings  in  certain  genera  of  the  Nymphalida."  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Trimen  and 
others  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Ron.  Sec. 
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A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   NEURAPHES. 
BY    W.    O.    BLA.TCn. 

JSTeueaphes  planifeons,  «/).  n. 

Head  and  thorax  rufo-testaceous,  elytra  more  or  less  pitchy-testaceous.  Palpi 
flavoHS.  Antennae  reddish-yellow,  with  first  joint  pitchy  at  apex.  Legs  reddish- 
yellow,  tai-si  flavous. 

Head  large,  and  (with  the  eyes)  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  vertex  very  broad,  flat, 
and  smooth.  Eyes  prominent.  Antennse  with  first  joint  stout  and  rather  long; 
second  joint  as  long  as  first,  but  thinner  ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  each  rather  longer 
than  broad  ;  sixth  about  as  broad  as  long  ;  seventh  larger  than  the  four  preceding, 
its  width  and  breadth  about  equal  ;  next  three  joints  larger,  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  strongly  transverse,  and  forming  with  the  terminal  joint  (which  is  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  tenth,  and  bluntly  acuminate)  a  distinct  club. 

Thorax  longer  than  broad,  convex,  strongly  deflexed,  and  rounded  at  anterior 
angles,  bordered  from  base  to  beyond  middle,  where  it  is  broadest ;  basal  angles 
slightly  acute  ;  base  with  four  faint  fovese,  one  near  each  side  margin,  and  one  on 
eacii  side  of  a  slight  carina  in  centre,  all  of  them  at  some  distance  from  the  basal 
margin,  and  connected  by  a  very  faint,  almost  obsolete,  line. 

Elytra  rather  broad,  oval,  convex,  shoulders  raised,  the  base  with  four  fovea;, 
the  outer  pair  shallow,  the  inner  pair  deep,  and  filled  with  tufts  of  yellow  hairs. 

All  the  femora  are  strongly  clavate. 

The  whole  of  the  body,  on  its  upper  surface,  is  covered  with  long  yellow 
bristles,  which  are  more  or  less  decumbent  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  sub-erect  on 
the  elytra.  The  punctuation  is  entirely  setigerous,  but  is  distinct  and  even  coarse 
on  the  elytra.  Lengtli,  1  mm. 

I  have  found  this  beetle  only  in  Sherwood  Forest,  under  bark  o£ 
birch  stumps,  in  company  with  Scydmceims  Godartl  and  S.  exilis.  My 
specimens  were  taken  in  May,  1884;,  September,  1885,  and  June,  1889. 

This  species  seems  to  come  nearest  to  iV.  Sparshalli,  from  which 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  broad  flat  vertex  of  its  head,  its 
more  prominent  eyes,  the  longer  joints  of  the  antenna?,  the  stronger 
and  more  erect  bristles  on  the  elytrs^^and  the  more  perfectly  oval  form 
of  the  latter.  The  vertex  of  the  head  in  N.  Sparshalli  is  narrow,  and 
always  more  or  less  depressed — an  effect,  perhaps,  of  the  strongly  raised 
ocular  margins.  The  thorax,  too,  is  widest  near  the  apex,  and  the 
middle  fovcce  at  the  base  are  much  closer  to  the  outer  ones  than  to 
each  other,  the  line  connecting  them  is  distinct,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  central  keel.  The  legs  also  are  darker  than  in  JST.pJanifrons,  and 
the  inner  fovea?  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  appear  to  be  without  the 
tufts  of  hairs.     The  antennae  are  less  distinctly  clavate. 

In  this  connection,   I  have  examined  a  specimen  given  to  me  by 

Dr.  Power  as  Scijd.  jjumilio,  which,  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  small  form 

of  iV.  Sparshalli. 

214,  Green  Lane,  Snialiheath, 

Birmingham  :  March,  1890. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   BRITISH    ORTHOPTEEA. 

BY    ELAND    SHAW,    F.E.S. 

(^Continued from  page  64). 

Tii.— PLATYCLEIS,  Fiebcr. 

PlatycJeis  differs  from  Tliamnotrizon  chiefly  in  having  the  organs 
of  flight  more  or  less  developed,  never  squamjeform  ;  and  the  tooth  ou 
the  internal  border  of  the  cerci  in  ^  is  nearer  the  apex  than  the  base. 
The  following  remarks  ou  the  genus  will  save  repetition  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  species. 

Head  with  the  vertex  broad  and  rounded,  ocellus  scarcely  visible. 
Antennfe  longer  than  the  body,  with  the  first  joint  broad  and  com- 
pressed. Pronotum  above  flattish,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  median 
longitudinal  ridge  ;  side  lobes  inserted  at  a  blunt  angle.  Presternum 
unarmed.  Elytra  perfectly  developed  or  abbreviated,  never  squmse- 
form.  Wings  hyaline.  All  the  femora  unarmed  below.  Anterior 
tibife  with  three  spines  above.  Posterior  tibia?  with  four  apical  spines 
below  ;  first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  with  free  plantules.  Anal 
segment  in  $  sulcate.  Cerci  in  $  conical,  with  a  tooth  about  the 
middle  or  nearer  to  the  apex.  Subgenital  lamina  in  5  sulcate  or 
ridged  longitudinally,  with  the  lobes  rounded  or  acuminate.  Ovipositor 
incurved,  acuminate. 

Table  of  Species. 

1  (2)   Subgonital  lamina  in  $  longitudinally  sulcate  ;    elytra  and   wings   fully   de- 

veloped   1.  grisea,  Fabr. 

2  (1)  Subgenital  lamina  in  $  longitudinally  ridged  ;   elytra  and  wings  abbreviated. 

3  (4)   Ovipositor  regularly  incurved  ;    twice  as  long  as  the  pronotum  ;    side  flaps  of 

the  pronotum  with  a  pale  margin  posteriorly  ...2.  brachyptera,  Linne. 

4  (3)  Ovipositor  sharply  incurved  near  the  base  ;  not  more  than  half  as  long  again 

as  the  pronotum  ;   side  flaps  of  the  pronotum  with  a  pale  margin  nearly 
all  round 3.  i^oeseZi/,  Hagenb. 

1. — Platycleis   geisea,  Pabr. 
Locusta  grisea,  Pabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p.  41. 
Decticus  griseus,  Serv.,  Orth.,  p.  488. 
Dec.  {Flatycleis)  griseus,  Pischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  269,  tab.  xiii,  figs.  3, 

3«— J. 
Platycleis  griseus,  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  347. 

Greneral  colour  greyish-fuscous.  Head  with  the  frons  almost  covered  by 
reddish-fuscous  markings,  vertex  with  two  blackish  spots  (sometimes  obsolete). 
Pronotum  with  the  disc  subdepresscd,  median  ridge  showing  posteriorly.  Elytra 
and  wings  fully  developed  ;  elytra  with  several  fuscous  spots,  wings  hyaline,  some- 
what smoky  at  the  apex,  green  towards  the  base.     Posterior  femora  with  a  fuscous 
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streak  on  cither  side  near  the  base.  Anal  segment  in  $  deeply  sulcata  posteriorly 
in  the  middle,  lobes  acuminate.  Cerci  conical,  with  a  tooth  about  the  junction  of 
the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  Subgonital  lamina  in  ?  longitudinally  sulcata,  lobes 
not  produced  far,  triangularly  rounded.     Ovipositor  incurved  from  the  base. 

Length  of  the  body,  17—23  mm. 
,.  „         ovipositor,  9—10  mm. 

This  species  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  and  here  I  know  o£ 
its  occurrence  in  many  localities  along  the  south  coast.  It  was  common 
at  Charmouth,  Dorset,  in  September,  1887,  and  in  the  Land's  End 
district  in  September,  1889.  Mr.  Porritt  found  it  "  common  "  at  Deal 
and  Folkestone,  and  also  took  it  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

2. — Platycleis  bracuypteua,  Linne. 
Oryllus  {TetU(jonia)  hrachypterus,  I-inno,  Faun.  Suec,  p.  237. 
3licropteryx  hraclnjptera,  Stephens,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  13. 
Decticus  {Platycleis)  hrachypterus,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,   p.   277,  tab. 

xiii,  figs.  10,  10« — h. 
JBlatycleis\  hracJiyptera,  Fieber,  Synopsis,  p.  43  ;    Brunner,  Prod,  der 

Eur.  Orth.,  p.  356. 

Generally  dark  brown,  witli  green  and  dark  markings.  Head  with  the  frons 
reddish-fuscous,  vertex  and  occiput  pale  in  the  middle,  sometimes  forming  a  pale 
broad  streak  continued  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  disc  of  the  pronotum  ;  above 
the  eyes  is  a  pitchy  streak.  Pronotum  flat,  with  the  median  ridge  marked  in  the 
posterior  part,  dark  green,  side  lobes  mottled  with  dark  fuscous ;  margins  paler,  the 
posterior  margin  more  broadly  pale.  Elytra  and  wings  abbreviated,  not  so  long  as 
the  abdomen.  Elytra  subacuminate,  anterior  and  posterior  parts  grean,  between 
them  mora  or  less  fuscous.  All  tlie  femora  with  numerous  blackish  dots  ;  anterior 
and  middle  femora  with  a  black  streak  near  the  knee  on  the  posterior  aspect ;  pos- 
terior femora  greenish  beneath,  with  a  black  streak  on  either  side  near  the  base. 
Abdomen  with  dark  lateral  streaks,  yellowish  below.  Anal  segment  in  $  excavated 
posteriorly,  with  the  lobes  somewhat  acuminate.  Cerci  in  S  not  protruding  beyond 
the  subgenital  lamina,  dentate  about  the  middle.  Subgenital  lamina  in  (J  with  a 
small,  central,  triangular  notch  posteriorly,  greenish  in  the  middle,  with  a  pitchy 
streak  on  either  side.  Subgenital  lamina  in  ?  long,  with  a  small,  central,  triangulaj 
notch  in  the  posterior  margin.  Ovipositor  regularly  incurved,  twice  as  long  as  the 
pronotum. 

A  variety  with  much  longer  elytra  and  wings,  which  is  found  on  the  continent, 
has  yet  to  be  recorded  as  British.  Length  of  the  body,  12 — 16  mm. 

„  „         ovipositor,  8 — 10  mm. 

"  On  heathy  ground  and  damp  wood   meadows  from  Lapland   to 

the  Alps,  and  easterly  as  far  as  the  Ural  "  (Brunner  von  Wattenwyl). 

I  found  it^fairly  common   at   Bournemouth  on  the   top  of  the  West 

Cliff,  in  September,  1887,  and  the  late  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  and  Mr.  H. 

Winston  have  taken  it  in  the  same  locality.     Mr.  Porritt  tells  me    he 

has  found  it  on  Strensal  Common,  York. 
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3. — Platycleis  lioEsELir,  Hagcubach. 

Locusta  Roeselii,  Hagenbach,  Symb.  faun.  ins.  Helv.,  i,  p.  39,  fig.  24. 
Microptcrijx  Roeselii.,  Stephens,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  18. 
Platycleis  Roeselii,  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Ortb.,  p.  358. 
La.  hrevipennis,  Charp.,  Hora?  Ent.,  p.  114. 

Decticus  {Platycleis)  hrevipennis,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  274,  tab.  xiii, 
figs.  9,  Qa  —  h. 

Head  with  the  frons  pale  fuscous.  Vertex  very  broad,  with  a  central  longitu- 
dinal pale  line,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  blackish  streak,  not  continued  as  far 
forward  as  the  cross  furrows  between  the  vertex  and  frons ;  the  two  blackish  streaks 
sometimes  uniting  anteriorly,  with  a  blackisli  streak  over  the  eyes.  Pronotum  with 
the  disc  broad,  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly,  flat,  with  an  obsolete  median  ridge > 
side  lobes  roundly  inserted,  mottled  with  fuscous,  with  the  margin  sulphureous  or 
greenish,  most  marked  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  but  running  also  along  the  an- 
terior margin.  Elytra  and  wings  not  so  long  as  the  abdomen.  Elytra  ferruginous, 
with  blackish  veins,  not  acuminate  towards  the  apes,  posterior  margin  not  so  sinuate 
as  in  P.  hrachyptera,  L.  All  the  femora  fusco-ferruginous,  with  a  few  darker 
markings  ;  posterior  femora  with  a  broad  black  streak  near  the  base  on  the  outer 
side.  Abdomen  ferruginous.  Anal  segment  in  $  excavated  posteriorly,  lobes  tri- 
angularly produced.  Cerci  in  <?  reaching  well  beyond  the  subgenital  lamina,  with 
an  internal  tooth  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  posterior  thirds.  Subgenital 
lamina  in  $  broadly  incised ;  in  ?  long,  deeply  incised,  witli  long  triangular  lobes. 
Ovipositor  sharply  incurven  near  the  base,  not  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the 
pronotum.  Length  of  the  body,  14 — 18  mm. 

„  „         ovipositor,  V — 8  mm. 

This  species  is  found  in  Nortliern  and  Central  Europe,  and  occur? 
in  damp  meadows,  Mr.  E.  Saunders  took  one  at  Heme  Bay  in  August, 
1886,  and  Mr.  Wallis  Kew  has  given  me  specimens  from  Trusthorpe 
in  Lincolnshire,  August,  1888.  Stephens  says  (IMandib.,  vi,  13)  that 
he  had  only  seen  two  British  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
near  Hampstead. 

viii.— DECTICUS,  Serv. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  this  genus  have  already  been  referred 
to  under  the  last  three  genera.  The  species  {verrucivorus,  L.)  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  its  large  size  from  all  the  other  IJritish 
Locustidce,  except  Lo.  viridissimn,  and  from  this  species  its  spotted 
elytra  afford  an  easy  means  of  se[)aratiiig  it. 

1. — Decticus  VEURUciA^orais,  Linne. 
Gryllus  {Tettigonia)  verruciforus,  Linne,   Faun.  Succ,  p.  237  ;  Syst, 
Nat.,  i,  p.  098. 
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DecHcus  verrucivorus,  Stephens,   Mandib.,  vi,  p.  17  ;    Fischer,  Orth. 

Eur.,  p.  280,  tab.  xiii,  figs.  2,  2a — m  ;   Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur. 

Orth.,  p.  363,  fig.  SO. 

Acrida  Binqlei,  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.,  ii,  pi.  82. 

Dec.  Binglei,  Stephens,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  17. 

Colour  variable,  deep  green,  oliraceous,  or  testaceous,  with  fuscous  martiugs. 
Head  with  the  vertex  broad,  rounded,  separated  from  the  frous  bv  a  sulcus  broader 
than  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae  ;  frons  green  or  reddish-fuscous  ;  antennae  about 
as  long  as  the  body,  Pronotum  above  flat,  witli  three  longitudinal  ridges,  side  lobes 
inserted  at  an  angle,  green,  with  a  testaceous  central  blotch,  or  wholly  testaceous. 
Elytra  longer  tlian  the  abdomen,  with  several  blackish  spots,  the  most  distinct  being 
a  row  of  large,  mostly  square,  spots  between  the  posterior  radial  and  ulnar  veins. 
Wings  hyaline.  Anterior  femora  very  short ;  posterior  femora  long,  much  thickened 
at  the  base,  with  a  few  indistinct  fuscous  markings.  Anterior  tibife  above  in  the 
external  margin  with  a  row  of  four  spines  ;  posterior  tibiae  with  four  apical  spines 
beneath  ;  posterior  tarsi  with  the  free  plantules  not  so  long  as  the  proximal  tarsal 
joint.  Abdomen  above  testaceous  or  olivaceous,  the  segments  with  paler  margins 
and  lateral  dark  dots,  below  olivaceous  or  fusco-testaceous.  Anal  segment  in  $ 
deeply  excavated  with  pointed  lobes.  Cerci  in  <?  dentate  about  the  middle.  Sub- 
genital  lamina  on  either  side  with  a  fuscous  streak  ;  subgenital  lamina  in  5  trian- 
gular, incised  posteriorly  with  pointed  lobes.  Ovipositor  nearly  straight,  somewhat 
incurved  towards  the  apex,  where  there  are  some  small  crenulations. 

Length  of  the  body,  26 — 42  mm. 
„  „         ovipositor,  17 — 25  mm. 

Stephens  (Mandib.,  vi,  17)  records  this  species  as  having  been 
once  taken  near  Rochester,  and  the  specimens  from  which  Mr.  Curtis 
Q.  c.)  described  his  Acrida  Binqlei  were  from  Christchurch,  and  were 
evidently  of  the  brown  form.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  other 
records  of  its  occurrence  until  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  took  two 
green  female  specimens  on  the  cliff  near  St.  Margaret's  Bay  in  August, 
1886  (vide  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1886,  p.  liii).  This  species  occurs  all  over 
Europe,  also  in  Siberia  and  the  Amur  district. 

Reputed  Species. 

Ephippigera   virescens,  Steph.,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.   11,  =  Leptopliyes  punctatissima, 

Bosc,  q.  v. 
Xiphidion  fusca  (Curtis),  Steph.,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  \4^,^ Xiphidium  dorsale,  Latr.,q.  t. 
Acrida  Binglei,  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.,  ii,  pi.  82,  =  Decticus  verrucivorus,  L.,  brown  form. 
Micropteryx  aptera    (?  Turton),   Steph.,   Mandib.,  vi,  p.  12,^  Thamnotrizon  cin- 

ereus,  L.,  q.  v. 
Locusta  clypeata,  Panzer,  Eaun.,  Ins.  Grerm.,  fasc.  33,  pi.  4  {Acrida),  Curtis,  Brit. 

Ent.,  ii,  pi.  82,  =  Thamnotrizon  cinereits,  L.,  q.  v. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE   GENUS    SCO  PARI  A. 
BY    EUSTACE    K.    BANKES,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  Mr.  C  A.  Brings  should  apparently 
now  claim,  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  i,  p.  50,  to  have  so  satisfactorily  settled 
in  18S5,  the  question  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  S.  amhif/ualis  and 
atomalis !  For,  although  on  April  22nd,  1885,  he  wrote  ("  Entomo- 
logist," xviii,  p.  130),  "yet  intermediate  specimcvs  of  every  possible 
degree  of  gi'adation  are  familiar  to  us  all,''  and  now  remarks  that 
"  any  one  seeing  these  intermediate  specimens  must,  1  think,  be  driven 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  their  identity,''  yet,  in  "  Entomologist," 
xxii,  p.  16,  under  date  December  10th,  1888,  we  find  the  following  from 
his  pen  :  "  Will  none  of  my  brother  Entomologists  in  Scotland  assist 
me  in  ttwrhing  out  the  question  of  the  specif  c  identity  of  S.  amhirjualis 
and  atomalis  ?  Convinced  as  I  am  of  their  identity,  I  cannot  satis- 
factorily prove  it  from  lack  of  material.  *  *  and  if  Entomologists 
working  near  the  junction  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  toould  but 
collect  these  species  for  comparison,  the  matter  ivould  speedily  be 
settled.  (N.B.  —  The  italics  throughout  are  mine.)  However,  I  would 
ask  your  readers  to  refer,  as  I  have  just  done,  to  the  papers  to  which  he 
alludes,  contributed  by  Mr.  Briggs  to  the  "  Entomologist."  Mr.  Briggs 
cannot  for  one  moment  suppose  that,  while  using  such  expressions  as 
"  vexed  question  "  and  "  as  has  for  some  time  past  seemed  probable," 
I,  any  more  than  he  himself,  had  the  slightest  thought  of  claiming 
any  originality  in  the  view  that  ambiyualis  and  atomalis  might  be  iden- 
tical ;  but,  having  at  last  the  welcome  chance  of  examining  a  nice 
variable  series  from  different  ])arts  of  Perthshire,  and  knowing  that 
some  Entomologists,  to  whom  intermediate  specimens  were  by  no 
means  "familiar,"  were  still  not  disposed  to  accept  the  idea,  I  penned 
my  few  notes  on  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  possibly  my  independent 
testimony  might  be  useful  to  th(jse  who  had  also  suffered  from  "  lack 
of  material." 

With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  (p.  51)  of  Mr.  Briggs' 
note,  it  v\ould  surely  have  been  strange  if,  when  writing  with  my  own 
revised  sketch  of  the  genus  before  me,  I  had  not  briefly  alluded  to 
the  difficulties  which,  partly  by  individual  effort,  and  partly  by  com- 
mon consent,  have  been  recently  cleared  away. 

As  regards  the  qaestion  of  S.  mercurella  and  cratceyella,  I  have, 
in  order  to  oblige  Mr.  Briggs,  made  the  following  attempt  to  tabulate 
the  chief  distinctions  between  the  two  species,  but  owing  to  the 
unparalleled  range  of   variation,  both  in  colour  and  markings,  in  the 
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former,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  emi^loy  language  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  variety,  and  it  must  be  self-evident  that  the 
differences  pointed  out  become  intensified  or  modified  as  the  opposite 
extremes  of  variation  are  approached.  In  every  instance,  however, 
I  believe  that  several  of  the  points  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  and 
will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion,  even  in  the  determination  of 
the  few  individuals  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  species.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Irish 
specimens  mentioned  by  Mr.  Briggs  as  being  equally  referable  to  either 
species.  To  any  one  who  has  once  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  craicegeUa,  when  in  fine  condition,  it  must  surely 
seem  almost  beyond  dispute  that  it  is  an  '•abundantly  distinct"  species, 
and  by  far  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  separating  it  out  of  a 
mixed  series  is  by  the  eye  alone,  a  single  glance  being  generally  quite 
sufiicient  for  the  purpose. 

My  series  of  mercurella  consists  of  some  seventy  specimens, 
picked  out  from  the  many  hundreds  which  I  have  taken  or  bred,  and 
set,  of  late  years,  and  shows  a  marvellous  range  of  variation  from  the 
very  whitest  yar. 2)orfIa7idica  down  to  the  very  darkest  var.  concinnella. 
Cratcecjella,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  scarce  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  during  the  same  period  I  have  not  captured  ten  specimens 
altogether ;  as  it  is  but  poorly  represented  in  my  own  cabinet,  I  have 
had  to  depend  largely  on  the  kindness  of  friends  for  the  loan  of 
examples  for  my  present  purpose.  In  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  in  col- 
lections, or  can  ascertain,  though  variable,  it  does  not  present  any 
extreme  varieties.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  ;  but  I  remember  the 
late  Mr.  Sang  telling  me  that  cratcegeUa  was  the  commoner  species  in 
the  north  of  England,  whilst  he  believed  mercurella  to  be  the  more 
plentiful  in  the  south ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case,  in  so  far  as 
this  county,  the  Worthing  district,  and  the  localities  worked  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Tutt,  are  concerned. 

Apart  from  every  other  consideration,  cratcegeUa  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Briggs,  a  "  local  chalk  variety  " 
of  anything,  as  it  seems  to  occur  on  every  sort  of  formation,  and  my 
few  captures  have  all  been  made  on  the  stiffest  clay ! 

After  a  very  careful  and  critical  examination,  the  following  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  distinctions  between  the  two  species  : — 

1.  CratcegeUa  is  altogether  a  prettier  and  cleaner-looking  insect,  the  markings 
being  much  neater,  and  standing  out  more  prominently  owing  to  their  not  being  so 
much  obscured  by  dark  clouding.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  fore-wings  varies 
from  pale  grey  to  dark  grey,  while  in  mercurella  it  ranges  from  pure  spotless  white 
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down  to  very  dark  warm  brown  ;  in  both  there  is  often  a  strongly  ochrcous  tinge, 
but  in  the  darker  forms  of  the  latter  the  colour  is  generally  brown  or  ochreoiis-lrown, 
as  opposed  to  the  grey  or  ochreous-grey  of  the  former.  The  variation  in  colour  is 
shown  in  both  sexes. 

2.  The  basal  area  (exclusive  of  the  extreme  base,  which  is  in  both  species  often 
of  a  different  colour)  in  eratceyella  is  either  of  the  same  shade  as,  or  inost  frequently 
darker  than,  the  medial  area,  whereas  in  its  ally  the  basal  area  is  almost  invariably, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  rather  the  lighter  of  the  two. 

3.  In  cratcBgella  the  medial  area  is  never  conspicuously  darJcer  than  the  rest  of 
the  wing,  as  is  often  so  noticeably  the  case  in  mercureUa,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
darker  cloud  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  first  line  and  towards  the  costa.  In  dark 
examples  of  the  former,  there  are  sometimes  indications  of  this  dark  clouding,  but, 
even  then,  owing  to  the  still  deeper  shade  of  the  rest  of  the  wing,  its  presence  does 
not  render  the  medial  area  conspicuously  dark. 

4.  Owing  to  the  usual  absence  of  this  cloiuling  in  crattegella,  the  orbicular  and 
claviform  stigmata  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  distin-ot  than  in  the  allied  species,  in 
which  they  are  fi-equently  much  obscured.  In  cratagella  the  claviform  stigma 
often  takes  the  shape  of  a  black  dot  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  first  line, 
extremely  rarely,  if  ever,  touching  it ;  but  in  mercureUa  it  is  usually  dash-shaped, 
and  touches  the  first  line. 

No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  these  two  stigmata  ns  a  permanent  basis 
of  tabulation  for  the  genus,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Guard  Ivnaggs  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
V,  p.  291.  In  both  the  species  under  consideration  they  undoubtedly  vary  to  a  certain 
extent  in  shape,  and  consequently  in  relative  position  as  regards  the  first  line. 

5.  Cratagella  has  the  8  mark  small,  and  outlined  by  a  narrow  and  clearly- 
defined  dark  line  ;  the  upper  half  is  generally  filled  in  with  the  palest  shade  of  the 
ground  colour,  and  stands  out  clearly  as  a  neat,  round,  eye-like  spot.  In  mercureUa, 
however,  the  8  mark  is,  as  a  rule,  larger,  and  situated  nearer  the  second  line  ;  it  is 
by  no  means  so  clearly  outlined,  and  the  upper  half  is  usually  filled  in  with  a  darker 
shade  than  the  ground-colour.  It  consequently  never  presents  to  the  same  degree 
the  neat  and  striking  eye-like  appearance. 

6.  In  cratagella  the  second  line  is  very  dark  and  clearly  defined,  both  on  its 
outer  and  inner  edge ;  it  is  distinctly  marked  right  across  the  wing  from  the 
costa  to  the  inner  margin.  In  mercureUa,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes  in 
the  darker  forms  no  real  second  line,  but  simply  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  dark 
medial  area  ;  when  a  genuine  line  appears,  it  is  not  relatively  so  dark  or  so  clearly 
defined,  particularly  on  its  inner  edge,  and,  while  strongest  on  the  costa,  is  apt  to 
fade  away,  or  become  much  less  distinct  towards  the  inner  margin. 

7.  In  both  species  the  second  line  is  followed  by  a  distinctly  pale  line,  but  in 
cratagella  this  is  always  decidedly  narrower  tlian  in  mercureUa,  and  is  never  rela- 
tively so  pale  in  comparison  with  the  general  shade  of  the  wing  ;  in  the  latter  it 
often  forms,  more  properly  speaking,  a  band,  which  reaches  its  extreme  breadth  in 
the  whitest  yaw,  portlandica. 

8.  The  distinction,  noticed  by  Mr.  Stainton  in  the  "  Manual,"  ii,  p.  162,  that  in 
cratagella  the  upper  half  of  the  sub-terminal  band  unites  with  the  dark  wedge- 
shaped  mark  on  the  hind-margin,  whilst  in  mercureUa  it  is  not  so  united,  holds  good 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  though  it  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon. 
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9.  The  wliole  arrangement  of  colour  and  disposition  of  markings  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  exactly  opposite  effect  in  the  appearances  of  the  two  insects.  In  crattegella 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  the  comparative  paleness  of  the  medial  area 
being  rendered  strikingly  conspicuous  by  the  darker  colouring  of  the  basal  area  and 
Bubterminal  band ;  whereas,  in  mercurella,  the  strong  tendency  is  towards  the 
darkness  of  the  medial  area  being  brought  into  prominence  by  the  relatively  lighter 
colouring  of  the  areas  on  either  side  of  it. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  larva  of  cratcpf/eUa  would  afford 
additioual  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  the  nearly-allied  mercurella, 
and  I  would,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  beg  some  kind  friend,  living  in  a 
locality  where  the  former  is  plentiful,  to  give  us  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  by  forwarding  living  larvae  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  of  H udders- 
field,  to  be  compared  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  : 
March  hth,  1890. 


A   NEW  BRITISH   BEE— Pi? OSOP/S    GENALIS,  THOMS. 
BY    EDWABD    SAUNDERS,    E.L.S. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  this  species  to  our  list,  although  it  is 
80  closely  allied  to  confusa,  Nyl.,  that  it  requires  very  careful  exami- 
nation to  distinguish  it  from  that  insect.  My  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  Mous.  Dachal,  of  Argentat,  who  sent  me  specimens  of  genalis, 
Thoms.,  from  his  locality,  pointing  out  how  closely  allied  it  was  to 
confusa,  Nyl.  I  accordingly  examined  my  specimens  carefully,  and 
found  1  (^  and  2  $  of  genalis,  Thoms.,  taken  at  St.  Leonard's,  all  in 
the  same  locality.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  mixed  in  other  col- 
lections with  true  confusa,  Nyl.  The  following  differences  will  serve 
to  distinguish  the  species  : — 

Peosopis  genalis.  Thorns.,  Hymn.  Scand.,  ii,  p.  121. 

=  Hyloeus  confusus,  Poerst.,  Verb,  zool.-bot.  Wien,  1871,  p.  95 
(^iiec  Nylander). 

Differs  from  confusus,  Nyl.,  in  having  the  face  rather  longer,  the 
cheeks  between  the  eyes  and  mandibles  distinctly  so  ;  the  ,^  has  also 
the  labrum  white,  whereas  it  is  black  in  confusus,  and  the  segments  of 
the  abdomen  beneath  simple,  whereas  in  confusus  the  3rd  segment  has 
a  distinct  central  callosity,  the  apex  of  the  6th  segment  beneath  is  also 
more  truncate  than  in  confusus.  In  the  7th  and  8th  segments  the 
characters  are  not  very  pronounced,  but  the  transverse  basal  portion 
of  the  7th  is  narrower,  and  the  hairs  on  the  apical  portion  longer  and 
apparently  more  numerous.     The  apex  of  the  8th  is  more  widely  trun- 
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cate,  in  the  armature  itself  I  can  see  no  special  characteristic.  The 
differences  in  the  ?  are  the  longer  cheeks,  the  larger  and  more  trian- 
gularly shaped  spots  on  the  face  between  the  eyes,  and  the  slightly, 
although  almost  microscopically,  more  roughened  surface  of  the  basal 
segment  of  the  abdomen. 

My  specimens  are  all  three  slightly  larger  than  those  I  have  of 
confusus. 

Three  specimens  on  bramble  flowers  in  August,  Ilollington  Wood, 
near  St.  Leonard's. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking,  Surrey : 
March,  1890. 


THE   LAEVA   OF   SWAMMERDAMIA  LUTAREA. 
BY    J.    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Swammerdamia,  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xv, 
pp.  229 — 231,  M.  Eagonot,  quoting  von  Nolcken,  gives  a  short  de- 
scription of  this  larva,  and  mentions  one  of  its  food-plants.  In  the 
following  volume,  p.  163,  the  name  again  crops  up  :  the  late  Mr.  Sang 
recording  the  discovery  of  some  strange  looking  larvae  on  mountain- 
ash  {Fyrns  auciqmria),  w-hich  he  thought  might  be  S.  hitarea.  But 
Mr.  Stainton,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent,  was  doubtful,  as  they  did 
not  agree  with  von  Nolcken's  description,  and  he  seems  rather  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  they  were  S.  griseo-capitella,  notwithstanding 
their  black  heads  and  the  curious  food-plant.  In  this  Mr.  Stainton 
was,  I  think,  quite  right.  I  have  myself  found  griseo-capitella  on 
another  species  of  Pyrus,  viz.,  torminaUs,  showing  that  it  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  birch  ;  and  I  have  also  come  across  a  melanic  form 
of  the  larva,  in  which  not  only  the  head  and  plate,  but  also  the  whole 
body  was  black  or  greenish-black,  the  melanism  persisting  up  to  the 
last  moult,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  the  natural  green  colour 

Yon  Nolcken  says  nothing  about  the  larva  before  hibernation, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  at  so  early  a 
stage,  a  gap  which  I  am  able  in  a  great  measure  to  fill  up.  I  find  the 
larvae  in  the  autumn,  living  from  six  to  eight  or  more  together  under 
a  web,  low  down  among  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  bushes  both  of  haw- 
thorn and  of  mountain-ash.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  each  makes 
for  itself  a  rather  large  slender  cocoon,  white,  and  closely  woven,  in 
■which  it  lies  till  it  begins  feeding  again  in  the  spring.  I  am  doubtful 
about  the  age  at  which  it  hibernates  in  the  natural  state,  but  in 
confinement  it  seems  to  vary  in  this  respect.  In  larvae  that  were 
successfully  reared  last  year,  I  counted  two  moults  after  hibernation. 
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and  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  had  moulted  twice  before 
hibernation,  which  would  make  the  number  of  moults  four,  and  hibern- 
ation to  come  in  half-way.  But  of  a  small  collection  wintering  at  the 
present  moment,  some  correspond  with  the  above,  and  all  in  their  third 
skin,  whilst  the  rest  appear  to  be  a  moult  behind  them. 

The  larva  has  the  usual  shape,  with  the  opaque  skin,  and  the  rich 
and  varied  colours  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  genus. 

When  very  young,  the  back  and  sides  are  yellow-brown,  the  spiracular  region 
and  under  parts  whitish-green ;  the  dorsal  line  (a  true  skin  mark)  is  a  narrow  thread 
rather  darker  than  the  ground-colour,  and  present  only  in  the  abdominal  segments  ; 
sub-dorsal  lines  broad,  and  with  ill-defined  edges,  dark  yellow-brown  ;  head  greyish- 
brown,  almost  black  at  the  sides,  and  armed  with  long  pale  hairs.  By  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  hibernate,  and  when,  as  I  estimate,  it  is  in  its  third  skin,  the  colours  have 
become  darker  and  warmer,  and  the  pattern  more  complex.  The  dorsal  area  of  the 
thoracic  segments  is  now  much  irrorated  with  white  on  the  fore  part  of  the  segments  ; 
the  corresponding  change  on  the  abdominal  segments  is  less  complete,  and  is  limited 
as  yet  to  a  pair  of  whitish  spots  at  the  divisions,  followed  in  some  cases  for  a  short 
distance  by  a  pale  irroration ;  the  white  spiracular  line  also  makes  its  appearance, 
and  is  a  broad  band  on  the  thoracic  segments,  but  on  the  abdominal  ones  it  is  as  yet 
narrow,  wavy,  and  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the  segments  ;  the  under  parts  are 
mottled  with  brown.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  changes  are  less 
advanced — the  white  spiracular  line  is  present,  but  there  is  little  trace  of  the  white 
dorsal  irrorations,  and  the  under  parts  are  without  the  darker  mottling  :  the  speci- 
mens, too,  are  considerably  smaller,  and  evidently  a  moult  behind  the  others.  After 
hibernation,  further  changes  take  place,  until  with  the  last  moult  the  full  and  very 
beautiful  pattern  is  completed.  The  head  of  the  full-grown  larva  is  ochreous- 
brown,  streaked  at  the  sides  with  blackish-brown ;  the  back  in  both  thoracic  and 
abdominal  region  is  alternately  white  and  orange,  these  colours  occupying  respec- 
tively the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  segments ;  the  brilliantly  white  spiracular 
band  extends  from  2  to  12  inclusive,  on  its  upper  border  is  a  large  orange-spot  in  the 
middle  of  each  abdominal  segment  (5 — 12)  ;  the  narrow  but  conspicuous  rich  brown 
dorsal  line  is  interrupted  on  the  thoracic  segments,  but  continuous  on  the  abdominal 
ones  ;  the  broad  sub-dorsal  lines  are  also  rich  brown,  with  their  edges  still  ill-defined  ; 
just  inside  them,  and  almost  in  a  straight  line,  lie  the  small  white  dorsal  spots;  the 
under  parts  are  dark  brown. 

For  this  description  of  the  mature  larva  I  depended  upon  larvae 
collected  early  in  September,  and  kept  under  observation  till  they 
went  into  pupa  at  the  end  of  May.  A  full-grown  specimen,  taken  at 
large  on  May  22nd,  1888,  was  so  different,  that  it  was  described  as 
a  distinct  variety,  but,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be  stung,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  consider  it  an  abnormality  ;  yet  none  the 
less  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiarity  mainly  took  the  form  of 
an  arrest  of  development,  the  pattern  being  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  larva  at  the  hibernating  age. 
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Thus,  the  wliite  dorsal  maris  were  distinct  on  the  thoracic  segments,  but  repre- 
sented on  the  abdominal  by  faint  irrorations  only ;  the  white  spiracular  line  was 
broad  and  continuous  in  the  former  region,  but  reduced  in  the  latter  to  a  large  spot 
at  tne  divisions.  The  colours  besides  were  much  modified,  the  healthy  yellow-brown 
or  orange  ground  being  replaced  by  red,  and  the  browns  by  red-browns. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury  : 

February  1th,  1890. 


CARDIOPHORUS  EQUISETI,  HERBST,  A  SPECIES  NEW  TO  BRITAIN. 
BT    W.    F.    H.    BLANDFOKD,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eutomological  Society  of  London  in  August, 
1889,  I  sbowed,  as  Cardiophorus  cinereus,  Ilerbst,  Er.,  two  specimens 
of  a  Cardioplwrus  taken  in  South  "Wales.  I  received  them  freshly 
caught  in  a  small  collection  made  for  me  by  Miss  E.  A.  L.  Daltry,  who 
tells  me  that  she  tooh  them  in  long  grass  on  the  cliff  between  Tenby 
and  Manorbier  on  May  29th,  1SS9. 

The  black  Cardiopliori  form  a  group  of  closely-allied  forms,  no- 
torious for  the  confusion  connected  with  them,  and  for  the  errors  in 
synonymy  which  have  prevailed. 

Among  them  C.  asellvs,  Er.,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  tarsal 
claws  simple,  whereas,  in  C.  cinereus,  Hbst.,  Er.,  and  C.  equiseti,  Hbst., 
Er.,  the  most  important  and  generally-confounded  congeners,  the  claws 
are  dentate  on  their  concave  margin,  an  important  distinction,  which 
serves  as  a  starting  point  for  differentiation  in  the  genus. 

My  two  specimens  differed  in  the  relative  width  of  thorax  and 
elytra,  which,  as  in  other  species,  I  took  to  be  a  sexual  character  ;  but 
not  feeling  sure  about  my  diagnosis,  and,  on  further  study  of  the 
European  species,  being  unable  to  decide  definitely  as  to  which  to  refer 
them,  I  asked  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  to  undertake  their  examination. 
He  kindly  did  this  with  great  care,  and  found  that  in  only  one  speci- 
men were  the  claws  dentate.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  I  nor  any 
dne  else  had  detected  this  before,  as  they  have  been  often  under  the 
microscope  ;  I  certainly  did  not  suspect  that  they  were  distinct,  and 
as-the  claws  of  one  were  more  or  less  hidden  by  gum,  it  remained 
unnoticed. 

One  of  my  two  specimens  is  therefore  C.  asellus ;  the  other  one 
Mr.  Champion  refers  to  C.  equiseti  (Hbst.,  Er.,  nee  Steph.),  a  species 
unrecorded  from  Britain. 

0.  cinereus  was  introduced  as  a  British  species  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
"Waterhouse,  in  his  paper,  "  On  the  Elaterida?  of  the  Stephensian 
Cabinet  "  (Trans.  Eut.  Soc,  1859).     He  there  says,  "The  true  Elater 
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equiseti  of  Herbst  (Arctiv.,  114)  belongs,  according  to  Erichson  and 
Kiesenwetter,  to  the  section  of  the  genus  Cardiophorus  in  which  the 
claws  are  dentate  ;  Stephens'  insect  has  them  simple,  and  appears  to 
agree  on  the  whole  with  Erichson's  description  of  C.  asellus  ;  there  is, 
however,  in  Stephens'  collection  a  specimen  of  a  Cardiophorus  in  which 
the  claws  are  dentate  (it  stands,  with  specimens  of  G.  asellus,  under 
the  name  of  cordiger  in  his  collection)  ;  this  specimen  I  am  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  C.  cinereus  of  Erichson  {Elater  cinereiis,  Hbst.).  Of 
the  same  species  there  are  two  or  three  specimens  in  Leach's  collection." 

I  have  lately  examined  these  specimens,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
continental  series  of  C.  cinereus.  Two  of  Leach's  certainly,  most  pro- 
bably the  third,  arc  to  be  assigned  to  C.  equiseti ;  on  these  were  based 
my  identification  of  the  Tenby  specimen  as  C.  cinereus,  it  agreeing 
exactly  with  one  of  them.  The  example  in  Stephens'  collection  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  true  cinereus,  but  its  condition  is  hardly  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  feel  positive.  There  is,  of  course,  no  record  of  locality 
attached  to  them. 

I  can  find  no  other  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  either  C.  cinereus 
or  G.  equisefi  in  Britain  ;  but  examples  may  occur  and  be  overlooked 
in  other  collections,  as  the  species  are  indistinguishable  from  G.  asellus 
without  careful  examination,  and  have  never  been  described  in  any 
work  on  British  Goleoptera,  the  G.  equiseti  of  Stephens'  Manual  of 
course  being  a  misnomer  for  C.  asellus. 

The  tarsal  claws  will  distinguish  them  from  asellus  ;  they  should 
be  looked  at  sideways  with  a  compound  microscope. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  my  specimen : — 

Cardiophorus  equiseti  (Herbst,  Er.,  nee  Stephens). 

Black,  densely  and  finely  punctured  all  over,  with  close  ashy-grey  pubescence 
"without  fulvous  tinge  ;  narrower  and  more  parallel  than  C.  asellus.  Thorax  convex, 
slightly  longer  than  broad,  its  sides  moderately  rounded,  the  anterior  third  nearly 
straight,  more  contracted  at  base  than  in  C  asellus,  with  central  furrow  distinct 
behind  and  two  short  lateral  sulci  at  base. 

Elytra  much  wider  at  thorax  than  at  base,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  long, 
sides  nearly  parallel  in  anterior  half,  slightly  contracted  behind  shoulders  and  dilated 
at  middle,  thence  gradually  narrowed  to  apex,  flattened  along  suture,  with  punctured 
striae,  the  interstices  cotivex  at  base. 

Antenna?  and  palpi  black  ;  legs  black,  with  knees  slightly  pitchy  and  tarsi 
reddish  ;  all  tarsal  claws  dentate.     Apex  of  last  two  abdominal  segments  pitchy. 

Long.,  71  mm.,  lat.,  2^  mm. 

Finally,  if,  as  I  hope,  other  specimens  are  taken  at  Tenby,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  their  captors  will  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them. 

48,  Wimpole  Street,  W.  : 

Alarck  dth,  1890. 
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ON    EISTERIDJB    COLLECTED    IN    COCHIN    CHINA    BY 
MONSIEUR  DALAUNAY. 

BY    GEOEQE    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

At  the  request  of  Monsieur  A.  Grouvelle  I  have  lately  deter- 
mined the  names  of  the  Histeridae  collected  in  Cochin  China  by 
Monsieur  Dalaunay  ;  only  one  requires  a  description.  The  species 
are  Platysoma  Confucii,  Mars.,  MarseuU,  Cand.  (odiosum.  Mars.)  ; 
Sister  cliinensis,  Mars.,  lutarius,  Er.,  squalidus,  Er.,  ccelestis,  Mars.  ; 
Epierus  Dalaunayi,  n.  sp.  ;  Saprinus  ovalis,  Mars.,  since,  Mars.  ;  and 
Faromalus  Khongius,  Mars.  The  collection  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very 
small  one,  and  as  it  contains  only  three  or  four  sub-cortical  species,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  representative  one  of  the  region  of  enormous 
forests  in  which  it  was  gathered.  The  Hisieridce  are  not  a  very 
attractive  Family  to  entomologists  generally,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
M.  Dalaunay  paid  more  attention  to  other  groups.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  naming  the  new  species  after  him. 

Epieeus  Dalaunati,  n.  sp. 

Ellipticrts,  convexus,  niger  nitldus,  antennis  pedibusque  rvjis ;  f route 
inter  oculos  parum  convexa,  clypeo  impresso  ;  pronoto  stria  marginali  integra 
tenuiter  punctulato  lateralibus  punctis  majoribus  intermixis ;  elytris  striis 
tenuiter  crenatis,  1 — 4  integris,  5 — 6  basi  abbreviatis,  interstitiis  evidenter 
punctulatis ;  propygidio  parce  et  grosse  pimctato,  pygidio  apice  Icevi ;  pro- 
steryio  angustato  bistriato,  striis  sub-parallelis  antice  leviter  divaricatis ; 
mesosterno  late  emarginato,  stria  integra  antice  tenue  impressa,  subtilissim 
punctulata  ;  tibiis  aiiticis  serrulatis,  posticis  ciliatis.  Long.,  2J  mill. 

Hah.  :  Cambodia.     Two  examples. 

This  species  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  genus,  as  the  known 
species  from  Asia  are  very  limited  in  number.  Among  the  Asian 
species  it  is  remarkable  for  its  elliptical  outline  and  convex  form,  and 
for  the  large  punctures  on  the  propygidium.  The  pygidium  also  has 
a  few  smaller  punctures  at  its  base,  which  gradually  lessen  in  number 
until  they  leave  the  apex  smooth. 

Queen's  Ride,  Barnes  : 

February  20th,  1890. 


Note  on  llouoplius  piuguis,  Lewis,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xvi,  p.  GO,  1879. — Mr. 
Peringucy  last  year  described  this  species  as  Saidixter  {Marseulia)  singularls,  in  the 
Tr.  S.  African  Phil.  Soc,  iv,  p.  87,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  true  Monoplius. 
There  are  only  slight  differences  between  MoiiO])lius  pingids  and  infiatus,  Marseul, 
except  the  colour  and  the  elytral  sculpture.  Tlie  elytral  sculpture  of  flnguis  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Margarinoius  scaler,  F.,  in  its  series  of  smooth  spaces,  but 
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it  is  more  lite  Chrysomela  guttata,  Gebl.  (sulcenea,  Mols.),  in  this  respect,  as  I 
stated.  Margarinotus  has  smooth  dorsal  spaces,  which  are  raised,  and  are  described 
as  tubercles,  but  in  the  Monoplius  the  spaces  are  not  sufficiently  raised  to  be  called 
tuberculate.  In  both  3Ionoplius  pinguis  and  in  injiatus  the  curious  strigose  sculp- 
ture of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  interspaces  of  the  elytra  is  almost 
identical ;  and  beneath,  pinguis  differs  chiefly  from  injiatus  in  having  the  prosternal 
striae  shorter,  closer  together,  and  they  meet  anteriorly,  and  the  punctuation  of  the 
mesosternum  is  clearer.  Mr.  Peringuey  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  the  funicle 
of  the  antenna  in  Monoplius  is  7-]ointed,  for  Marseul  failed  to  observe  the  7th  joint, 
which  lies  close  to  the  club,  and  is  somewhat  spread  out  beneath  it. — Q-.  Lewis,  1, 
Queen's  Eide,  Barnes  :  February,  1890. 


ON  A  NEW  SPECIES    BELONaiNa   TO    THE   GENUS   LANQURIA. 
BY  THE  REV.   CANON   FOWLER,   M.A.,   F.L.S.,   &c. 

As  a  rule,  I  object  to  the  practice  o£  describing  single  species, 
but  as  I  have  retained  the  insect  described  below  for  a  long  time, 
and  am  anxious  to  return  it  to  its  owner,  and  as  I  have  no  further 
paper  on  Languriidee  iu  hand  at  present,  and,  as  besides,  it  is  a 
conspicuous  and  easily  recognised  species,  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  leave  it  uudescribed :  I  have  never  seen  a  species  like  it. 

Langueia  ocheeipennis,  n.  sp. 

nigra,  nitida,  elytris,  scutello,  ore  abdomineqice  ochreo-Jlavis ;  capite  sat 
magna,  oculis  prominulis,  antennis  piceis,  articulo  primo  Jlavo,  clava  sensim 
5-articulata ;  thorace  sub-globoso,  nitidissimo,  fere  Icevi ;  elytris  ad  apicem 
angustatis,  ordinibus  punctorum  leviter  instructis,  apicibus  late  rotundatis ; 
abdomine  parce  punctata,  metasterno  longo,  canvexo,  lineis  coxaUbus  nullis ; 
pedibus  langis,  nigris,  genuhus  piceo-Jlavis.  Long.,  6  mm. 

Black,  shining,  with  the  elytra,  scutellum,  abdomen,  and  mouth  parts  yellow  ; 
head  rather  large,  eyes  prominent ;  antennae  with  a  gradual  five-jointed  club,  last 
joint  long ;  thorax  sub-globose,  deep  black,  very  shining,  almost  impunctate,  with 
the  sides  strongly  rounded  and  dilated  about  the  middle,  and  with  a  rather  well- 
marked  transverse  basal  furrow,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  very  short  longitudinal 
line ;  elytra  and  scutellum  of  a  bright  ochreous-yellow  colour,  shoulders  of  the 
former  well-marked,  apices  broadly  rounded,  rows  of  punctures  rather  fine  and  not 
deeply  impressed  ;  abdomen  yellow,  sparingly  punctured ;  legs  long,  black,  knees 
pitchy ;  metasternum  long,  convex. 

IVIalacca:  in  Dr.  Sharp's  collections,^  . 

Lincoln  :  January  29<A,  1890. 


NOTES   ON   THE   BRITISH   PLATTPEZIDM. 
BY    C.    W.    DALE,    F.E.S. 

This  family  is  a  very  interesting  one  on  two  accounts :    firstly, 
because  of  the  general  rarity  of  the  species  ;  and  secondly,  on  account 
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of  the  dissiaiilarity  of  the  sexes.  Walker,  in  his  work  on  British 
Diptera,  gives  ten  species  of  Phdypeza,  and  five  of  Gallomijia.  I 
possess  six  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the  latter.  They  frequent 
shady  places. 

Plattpeza  eufa,  Meig. — First  taken  by  my  father  at  Bonchurcli,  in  the  lalo 
of  Wight,  October  16th,  1866.  Since,  at  Glanville's  Wootton,  by  myself,  but  by  no 
means  commonly.  It  is  a  truly  autumnal  species,  ranging  from  September  12tli  to 
October  16th.  Zetterstedt  records  it  in  Scandinavia  from  September  lOtli  to 
October  4tli.  I  first  recorded  it  as  British  in  the  "  History  of  Glanrille's  Wootton," 
1878,  and  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  determination  recently  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Verrall.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  British  species  of  the  geinis 
by  the  wings  of  the  $  being  dark,  and  of  the  $  light.  Its  nearest  relative  is 
P.  modest  a. 

P.  MODESTA,  Zett. — This  was  first  recorded  as  British  by  myself,  in  1878,  in  the 
"  History  of  Glanville's  Wootton,"  and  the  determination  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Verrall.  It  was  taken  at  Bonchurcli,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  my  father,  on 
October  16th,  1866,  and  has  since  been  found  at  Glanville's  Wootton.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  common  species  of  the  family,  and  I  have  met  with  it  from  September  24th 
to  November  7th.  Zetterstedt  gives  it  as  occurring  in  Scandinavia  and  Denmark 
during  October.  The  wings  of  the  $  are  dark,  and  of  the  $  light,  much  resembling 
some  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  Anthomyia.  Zetterstedt's  description  of  it  is 
as  follows  : — "  P.  modesta  :  atra,  thoi'ace  anoque  obscure  cinereis,  illo  vittis  4  nigris 
( (? ) ;  aut  cinerea,  thoracis  lineolis  3  brunneis,  et  abdominis  fasciis  4  subtriangulariter 
nigris  (?)  ;  antennis  nigris,  basi  testaceis ;  alis  subfumatis  {$),  aut  hyalinis  (?  )  ; 
nervulo  transverse  antico  ante  apicem  auxiliari  sito  ;  area  angulari  valde  contracta  ; 
halteribus  ventre  pedibusque  fusco-testaceis  ((?),  aut  flavescentibus  (?).  c?  ? , 
Long.,  I5,  li  lin." 

P.  INFTJMATA,  Hal. — Next  to  modesta,  this  is  the  commonest  species.  It  occurs 
from  September  7th  to  November  2nd. 

P.  PICTA,  Meig. — This  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  species.  I  have  a  9  taken  by 
my  father  at  G-lanville's  Wootton,  October  22nd,  1846 ;  another  ?  taken  by  myself, 
October  ]  1th,  1880;  and  four  <J ,  taken  September  27th,  1876,  and  October  11th, 
1880.     It  is  the  largest  species  :  long.,  2 — 3  lin.  ;  esp.,  4—6  lin. 

P.  ATERiiiMA,  Walk. — This  is  also  a  scarce  species.  I  took  a  specimen  at 
Hastings,  October,  1871 ;  and  one  here,  January  28th,  1880. 

P.  BOLETiNA,  Fall. — This  is  the  smallest  species.  It  is  not  so  autumnal  as  the 
rest  of  the  genus.  I  have  taken  it  from  June  28th  to  September  24th,  but  never  in 
October.  It  somewhat  resembles  picta,  but  is  only  half  the  size.  The  $  has  wings 
not  so  dark  as  in  the  other  species. 

Calxojitia  elegans,  F. — Of  this  pretty  insect  I  possess  three  specimens,  viz. : 
a  $  ,  taken  by  my  father  at  Glanville's  Wootton,  July  15th,  1862 ;  a  ,^ ,  by  myself, 
on  July  2nd,  1888  ;  and  a  ?  ,  June  27th,  1875. 

C.  SPECIOSA,  Meig. — Of  this  I  possess  three  ^  specimens,  viz. :  one  taken  by 
my  father,  June  6th,  1861 ;  and  two  by  myself,  May  28th,  1873,  and  July  17tli, 
1873  ;  all  at  Glanville's  Woottou. 
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C.  lEPTiPENNis,  Fall. — Of  this  I  have  one  taken  by  my  father  in  the  Leigh 
Woods,  Bristol,  May  25th,  1845.     It  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  elegans. 

C.  ANTENNATA,  Zett. — A  (J  of  this  I  took  at  Glanville's  Wootton,  May  15th, 
1878.     It  is  much  smaller  than  elegans,  and  very  distinct. 

Platycnema  pulicaria,  Fall. — Not  scarce  on  oaks  in  May. 

Opetia  nigra,  Meig. — My  specimens  were  taken  by  Mr.  Ilaliday,  at  Belfast, 
in  June,  1838. 

Glanville's  Wootton : 

February,  1890. 


Capture  of  two  rare  species  of  Mycetophilidca. — Fmpheria  jnctipennis,  Hal. :  of 
this  exceedingly  pretty  fly  I  took  a  specimen  on  October  8th,  1887  ;  it  was  described 
from  a  specimen  taken  in  Devonshire  by  Haliday  in  the  Entomological  Magazine 
for  1833.  I  know  of  no  others.  ISciara  elegans,  Winn. :  of  this  I  took  a  couple  at 
Glanville's  Wootton  on  August  27th  and  October  3rd,  1889  ;  this  is  a  species  entirely 
new  to  Britain,  and  was  kindly  named  for  me  by  Mr.  Verrall.  —  C.  W.  Dale, 
Glanville's  Wootton,  Dorset  :  February  2^rd,  189J. 

The  Bigelovia  Cecid. — As  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  undescribed  species 
in  your  last  volume,  pp.  324,  363,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  description  of  it : — 

Cecidomyia  bigelovice,  n.  sp.  $  ,  length,  about  2f  mill.  ;  expanse,  about  4  mill. 
Head  and  thorax  dark ;  abdomen  reddish.  Antennae  pale  brownish,  hairy,  13-jointed. 
Thorax  dark  brown,  smooth ;  scutellum  smooth ;  halteres  whitish  ;  abdomen  dull 
pinkish-red,  only  slightly  hairy,  with  a  pale  ovipositor  quite  two-thirds  as  long  as 
abdomen.  Legs  pale  brownish.  Wings  hyaline,  somewhat  iridescent,  lower  margin 
fringed.  Yenation  as  in  C.  destructor.  Bred,  May,  1889,  from  galls  of  Trypeta 
bigelovia,  n.  sp.,  on  Bigelovia,  West  Cliif,  Colorado.  On  June  3rd,  two  apparent 
males  were  found  in  the  box  with  the  galls,  but  they  were  dead  and  dried  up,  so 
that  their  structure  could  not  be  made  out.  The  egg  of  this  species  is  elongate,  with 
rounded  ends  and  approximately  parallel  sides,  its  contents  are  orange.  The  Trypeta 
was  also  bred  from  these  galls,  and  a  description  of  it  will  be  published.— T.  D.  A. 
CoCKERELi,  West  Cliff,  Custer  Co.,  Colorado  :  February  2Uh,  1890. 

Tolucella  bombylans,  L.,and  its  variation. — There  is  a  fly,  Vohicella  bombylans, 
which  consists  of  two  quite  distinct  varieties,  in  one  the  abdomen  towards  the  tip  is 
clothed  with  orange-coloured  hairs,  while  the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax 
are  quite  black,  in  the  other  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  clothed  with  white  hairs,  and 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax  are  clothed  with  tawny  hairs  ;  one  variety 
does  not  seem  more  uncommon  than  the  other.  I  have  taken  the  two  varieties  to- 
gether, but  have  always  fonnd  them  quite  distinct,  and  with  no  connecting  links. 
All  the  authorities  on  the  Diptera  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult  are  agreed  that 
the  larva  of  Volucella  bombylans  is  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  humble-bees,  but  none 
of  them  mention  whether  it  is  so  on  any  particular  species  of  Bombus. 

While  wondering  on  this  curious  dimorphism,  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  the 
red-tailed  variety  closely  mimics  Bombus  lapidarius,  wlnle  the  white-tailed  variety 
mimics  Bombus  terrestris,  and  by  adopting  this  double  livery,  the  fly  has  gained 
admittance  to  the  nests  of  two  of  our  most  abundant  species  of  lunnble-boo. 
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Still,  I  think  the  bees  must  often  detect  the  intruders,  otherwise  considering 
how  very  abundant  B.  lapidarius  and  B.  terrestris  are,  VoluceUa  lomhylans  would 
be  far  more  plentiful  than  it  is. — Linlet  Blathwatt,  Batheaston  :   Feb.  19^A,  1890. 

Plafyrrhimis  lath-ostris,  F.,  in  Devonshire. — Mr.  J.  C.  Bowring  writes  to  me 
that  he  has  taken  three  specimens  of  this  rare  beetle  under  the  bark  of  a  felled  oak 
in  Ugbrooko  Park,  near  Chudleigh,  Devon  ;  two  in  September,  1889,  and  one  in 
September,  1888.— W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  :  March  IWi,  1890. 

Dytiscus  marginalis  found  in  gas  toater. — Some  interesting  notes  were  contri- 
buted to  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  in  June  and  July,  1885,  on  Dytiscus  marginalis  and 
other  Coleoptera  found  in  salt  or  brackish  water.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  supple- 
mented these  notes  with  a  few  remarks,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  D.  marginalis 
might  live  in  a  medium  fai'  more  injurious  than  salt  water.  Doubtless  examples 
■were  not  wanting  in  support  of  this  belief,  although  none  were  given  at  tlie  time. 

As  a  curious  instance  has  come  under  my  notice  of  the  strangely  little  regard 
apparently  given  by  D.  marginalis  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  exists,  and 
of  tlie  thriving  of  beetles  in  a  medium  which,  to  our  minds,  might  appear  injurious, 
I  venture  to  record  it,  hoping  it  may  be  of  intin-est,  and  I  think  it  certainly  well 
illustrates  the  words  quoted. 

The  men  employed  in  breaking  up  an  old  disused  gasometer  at  Home  Park 
Mills,  King's  Langley,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  "  very  curious 
beetles,"  of  which  they  of  course  gave  a  very  extraordinary  description,  were  living 
in  the  rusty  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  left  when  they  had  removed  the  ii'on 
casing.  Both  the  water  and  mud  were  strongly  impregnated  with  gas.  The  beetles 
proved  to  be  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  and  were  there  in  some  numbers. 
Many  were  carried  away  in  pumping  off  the  water,  but  I  have  secured  5  S  find  1  ? 
specimens  from  the  mud  and  shallow  water  left.  They  carry  with  them  a  strong 
odour  of  gas,  even  after  two  or  three  fresh  water  baths,  and  the  grooves  in  the  elytra 
of  the  females  are  filled  with  a  ferruginous  mud  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  In 
other  respects  they  appear  to  be  quite  normal  in  form  and  colour.  I  think  this  old 
gas  holder  nmst  have  been  their  home  for  a  long  period  of  beetle  life,  judging  from 
the  time  of  year  when  they  were  found,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  from  the  number  of 
both  sexes  seen.  The  water  was  partly  enclosed  and  quite  stagnant,  being  unconnected 
with  any  other  water.  "Were  they  there  by  choice?  If  not,  why  did  they  not 
emigrate  ?  Most  likely  they  came  there  by  chance,  as  they  are  plentiful  in  the  canal 
not  far  away,  and  lacking  the  inclination  to  depart,  "  made  themselves  at  home." 
Had  the  water  been  disagreeable  to  them,  we  may  presume  they  would  not  have  done 
so  ;  they  were  quite  active  when  disturbed. — T.  II.  Hall,  12,  Derby  Road,  Watford, 
Herts. :  March  Wi,  1890. 

Vrepanopteryx  j^halanoides,  D.,  in  Durham. — About  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
September,  I  took  two  insects  at  Gibsidc,  which,  from  your  description  of  the  one 
you  took,  I  take  to  be  the  same,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  name.  I  beat 
them  out  of  a  beech  branch  near  the  Monument,  not  far  from  a  pond  ;  when  caught 
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tliey  lay  quite  still  in  the  net.  I  have  given  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fore-wing,  which 
perhaps  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like. — Matthevst  Henderson,  Minories, 
Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie  :  March  \Oth,  1890. 

[This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  {ef.  ante  p.  90). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  according  to  the  sketch  sent.  Gibside  is  in 
Nortli  Durham  on  the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the  Tyne.  I  find  there  is  some  slight 
popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  this  insect,  probably  because  most  of 
the  British  specimens  have  been  captured  near  water.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  "  Caddis-flies,"  but  belongs  to  the  "  Lace-wing  "  division 
of  Neuropterous  insects,  and  tliat  the  larva  feeds  on  Aphides,  of  which  it  destroys 
large  numbers. — R.  McLachlan]. 

The  distribution  of  Bombus  Smithianus,  White. — This  Bomhus  is  generally 
considered  a  northern  species.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  "  Synopsis,"  says  of  it,  "  This 
beautiful  species  has  at  present  only  been  found  in  the  extreme  north,  and  is  recorded 
from  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides."  In  the  Entomologist  for  1879  (p.  54),  however, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman  records  both  male  and  female  as  having  been  taken  at  Tresco 
(Scilly  Isles) !  Amongst  a  few  Hymenoptera  caught  this  year  and  sent  for  my  in- 
spection by  Mr.  O.  H.  Latter,  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  was  a  single  worker  of  this 
same  species.  This,  he  informs  me,  he  caught  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west 
of  Dover  "  last  August,"  and  that  he  knows  of  another  specimen  caught  also  in 
Kent  during  the  past  summer. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  is  certainly  remarkable ;  it  would  seem  probable 
that  it  once  occupied  a  much  wider  range,  but  is  now  in  a  decadent  state.  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  extreme  Northern  and  Southern  Islands  above  mentioned  points  to 
such  a  conclusion.  It  must  be  vei-y  scarce  in  the  South  of  England  generally,  as  it 
is  so  distinct  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  overlooked  for  one  of  the  commoner 
brown  species,  B.  muscorum  or  B.  cognatus. — R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  Sopworth  Rectory, 
Chippenham:  February  2.hth,\^'d^.  . 

Date  of  Zeller^s  Crambidce. — Prof.  Fernald  has  lately  published  liis  reasons  for 
believing  that  Zeller's  Monograph  of  the  CrambidoB  is  earlier  than  the  27th  Part  of 
Walker's  British  Museum  Catalogue,  whicli  he  has  ascertained  to  have  been  pub- 
published  April  18th,  1863.  He  finds  Zeller's  papers  to  have  been  issued  in  con- 
junction with  a  School  Report,  on  the  title  page  of  which  is  an  invitation  to  friends 
of  the  school  generally  to  attend  a  public  function  on  March  30th,  1863.  I  submit 
that  this  reason  is  not  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  evidence  ;  it  shows 
doubtless,  that  it  was  intended  to  issue  the  Report  in  question  by  that  date,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  intention  was  successfully  carried  out. 

Whilst  lately  visiting  my  friend,  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Baker,  I  happened  to  mention  this  ; 
and  he  immediately  produced  a  copy  of  Zeller's  Monograph,  on  the  title  page  of 
which  was  written  in  Zeller's  own  hand-writing,  "  ec?.  t7M?y,  1863."  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  direct  and  unmistakeable  evidence  which  outweighs  the  probabilities 
involved  in  Prof.  Fernald's  argument.  I  have  communicated  this  fact  to  him,  but 
meanwhile  I  think  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  once  on  record. — E.  Meyeick,  Rarasbury, 
Hungerford  :  Febr^iary  \Uh,  1890. 
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[I  am  able  to  supplement  Mr.  Mcyrick's  note,  with  the  following  translated 
extracts  from  Professor  Zeller's  letters,  which  were  written  whilst  the  printing  of 
his  "Crambiden  "  treatise  was  in  progress : — 

Mescritz,  11th  April,  1863. — The  third  half-sheet  of  my  Crambiden  is  printed. 
Meseritz,  1st  May,  18fi3.  —  Of  my  Crambiden,  three  sheets  ai'e  now  printed  ;  as  the 

printer  says  it  will  make  about  8  sheets,  it  will  be  July  before  it  is  finished. 
Meseritz,  21st  June,  1863. — Nest  week  the  printing  of  my  Crambiden  will  be  finished, 

I  am  now  busy  with  the  Index  and  list  of  Errata. 
Meseritz,  21st  July,  1863. — Herewith  you  will  receive  some  separate  copies  of  my 

Crambiden.     The  reason  for  the  date  of  publication  being  written  is  that  the 

year  appears  on  the  title  of  the  "  Schulnaehricht,"  which  remains  here. 

H.  T.  Stainton  :  February  26th,  1890.] 

Bryotropha  oh.icurella,  Ilein.,  a  British  species. — A  good  many  years  ago  Prof. 
Zeller  picked  out  from  among  a  lot  of  insects  which  I  sent  him  a  Geleehia,  which  he 
told  me  agreed  with  obscnrella,  llein.  This  being  my  only  specimen,  and  its  locality 
doubtful,  it  remained  unrecorded.  More  recently,  Mr.  Sang  sent  me  specimens,  not 
so  dark  in  colour,  taken  by  himself  in  the  Darlington  district,  which  have  been 
recognised  by  Mr.  Warren,  from  Heinemann's  description,  as  the  same  species.  In 
addition  to  these,  I  have  now  two  specimens,  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  taken  by 
him  in  the  Windermere  district,  which  are  clearly  like  the  original  specimen  picked 
out  by  Zeller.  We  may  now,  therefore,  safely  include  this — most  suitably  named — 
species  in  the  British  fauna. 

Heinemann  describes  it :  "  Anterior-wings  dark  brown-grey,  with  two  black 
oblique  spots  before  the  middle,  and  two  more  spots,  one  near  the  base,  and  the 
other  at  the  transverse  nervure.  The  hind-wings  posteriorly  concave,  with  a  very 
narrow  apex.     Head  yellow-gi-ey,  palpi  externally  dusted  with  brown.    Size,  5^  lines." 

Another  specimen,  with  the  anterior-wings  similar,  only  without  a  hinder  fascia 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  mention  in  the  first)  "  only  round  the  spots  somewhat 
indistinctly  lighter."  These  descriptions  point  evidently  to  the  lighter  and  darker 
forms  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  a  very  obscure  species,  near  to  senectella, 
but  with  longer  wings,  and  varying  to  very  much  darker  than  that  species. — C.  U. 
Barrett,  Somerset  House  :  January  l-ith,  1890. 

Doryphora  eloiigella,  Ilein.,  a  British  species. — Some  years  ago,  while  at  Pem- 
broke, I  swept  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  an  obscure  looking  Geleehia  off  clover  at 
the  quarries.  They  were  evidently  allied  to  lutulentella,  but  did  not  agree  altogether 
with  that  species,  and  remained  unnamed  in  my  collection  until  recently,  when 
Mr.  Warren  recognised  them  as  elongella,  Hcin.,  and  having  now  seen  Heii^emann's 
description,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  right. 

Heinemann  describes  it :  "  Anterior-wings  brown-grey,  with  indistinct,  dark, 
longitudinal  streaks  in  the  fold,  the  middle  cell,  and  under  the  costa,  a  dark  spot  on 
the  transverse  nervure,  and  a  whitish  costal  spot  beyond  the  middle.  Hind-wings 
paler.  The  abdomen  above  pale  yellow."  He  places  it  next  to  lucidella,  and  very 
justly  remarks  on  its  similarity  in  the  shape  of  the  wings,  and  in  the  neuration  to 
that  species,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  yellowish   mixture  in  the  fore- 
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■wings,  and  in  the  yellowish  abdomen.  Tliis  last  character  separates  it  also  from 
httidentella,  which  also  is  devoid  of  the  slight  markings  found  in  the  pi-esent  species. 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  except  those  from  Pembroke,  and  think  it  rare  and 
extrenielj  local. — Id. 


The  Butterflies  of  North  America:  by  W.  II.  Edwards.  Third  Series, 
Part  is.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  ;  Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 
1890. 

This  Part  contains  Argi/nnis  neiiadensis,  Edw.,  A.  Halcyone,  Edw.,  A.  ApJiro- 
dite,  F.  (early  stages),  Safi/rns  Pegala,  F.,  and  var.  (?)  Alope,  Bdv.,  and  Ereiia 
episodea,  Eutl.,  with  var.  Brncei,  Elwes.  This  latter  article  is  most  exhaustive,  both 
as  regards  variation  and  local  distribution,  together  with  metamorphoses,  about  forty 
figures  being  crowded  into  the  plate ;  in  the  text  tliere  are  instructive  details  on  the 
distribution  of  Erehia  in  general.  The  author  promises  to  give,  hereafter,  demon- 
strations to  prove  that  the  SaiyrincE  (of  which  Erehia  is  one)  are  naturally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  series  in  an  arrangement  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 
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Profe.tsor  Heinrich  Frey,  M.D. — Heinrich  Frey  was  born  June  15th,  1822,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  in  due  time  he  went  to  the  Grymnasium,  and  remained 
there  till  he  was  16.  During  this  period  he  was  acquainted  with  Senator  von  Heyden, 
from  whom  no  doubt  he  received  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Entomology.  After 
the  Grymnasium  came  the  University,  and  young  Frey  went,  in  1838,  to  Bonn,  thence 
to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Gottingen. 

It  was  when  he  returned  home  to  Frankfort  for  the  first  time  from  Bonn,  in 
1839,  that  his  friend  von  Heyden  showed  him  Zeller's  "Attempt  at  a  Systematic 
i  Arrangement  of  the  Tineinea,"  which  had  then  just  appeared  in  Oken's  Isis.  He 
has  himself  told  us,  in  his  notice  of  the  life  of  Professor  Zeller  (Stettin,  ent.  Zeit., 
1883,  p.  414)  with  what  enthusiastic  delight  he  read  this  treatise,  which  shed  such  a 
brilliant  light  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  system  a  group  of  insects,  which  till  then 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  confusion  that  seemed  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
unravel. 

At  Gottingen  he  was  established  as  a  private  tutor  in  1817,  and  the  following 
y-ear  he  was  appointed  to  an  extraordinary  Professorship  there. 

In  1849  he  received  a  call  from  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  though  Gottingen 
would  gladly  have  retained  the  young  Professor,  the  attractions  of  Switzerland,  its 
Republican  freedom,  and  its  scenery,  determined  him  to  accept  the  Professorship  at 
Zorich,  which  henceforth  became  the  home  of  his  remaining  life. 

In  1851  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  ordinary  Professor  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  in  1855  to  this  he  added  the  position  of  Professor  at  the  confederate 
Polytechnikum,  and  also  became  Director  of  the  microscopical  anatomical  institute. 
From  18(54  to  1856  he  was  Rector  of  the  High  School  there. 
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ITeinrich  Frpy's  first  Entoinological  treatise  was  on  the  Swiss  speeies  of  tlw 
genus  Lithocolletix,  "  Uuber  die  in  der  Schweiz  beobachteten  Arten  des  Genus  Litho- 
coUetis,  ZclL,"  which  appeared  in  1855  in  the  Mittheilungen  der  naturf.  Gesellschaft 
in  Ziirich,  band  iii,  pp.  600 — 635. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  an  8vo  volume  of  430  pages,  "  Die  Tineen  und  Pte- 
rophoren  der  Schweiz,"  published  in  1856.  Of  this  work  we  wrote  at  the  time  it 
appeared  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  New  Series,  iv,  p.  86),  "During  the  last  montli 
an  unpretending  8vo  Tolume  of  430  pages,  without  plates,  has  appeared,  which  at 
once  takes  its  stand  as  the  Continental  work  on  the  Tineinia."  "  On  account  of  the 
immense  amount  of  systematized  details  it  gives  of  the  habits  of  the  families,  genera 
and  species,  of  their  geographical  distribution  throughout  Europe,  it  will  be  read 
with  extreme  interest  in  every  corner  of  Germany,  and  indeed  wherever  the  German 
language  is  understood."  "  In  short,  this  volume  clearly  establishes  the  reputation 
of  Professor  Frey  of  Zurich  as  the  first  Micro-Lepidopterist  in  Europe." 

When  one  reflects  that  this  was  almost  his  first  appearance  as  an  Entomological 
author  (his  previous  publications  I'elating  mainly  to  MoUnsca,  to  study  which  gi-oup 
he  had,  when  at  Gottingen,  made,  along  with  his  friend  Leuckart,  an  excursion  to 
Heligoland),  one  is  struck  with  the  completeness  and  finish  of  such  a  first  work. 

In  the  same  year  (1856)  he  wrote  a  short  paper  "  On  the  Generation  of  Insects 
from  Unfertilised  Eggs,  in  reference  to  von  Siebold's  recent  work  on  that  subject ;" 
this  appeared  in  the  "  Monatsschrift  des  wissenchaftlichens  Vereins  in  Ziirich,"  i, 
pp.  473—483. 

In  1857  appeared,  in  the  lltli  volume  of  the  Linnsea  Entomologica,  his  "Re- 
vision der  Nepticulen,"  extending  to  96  pages  (351 — 446).  Frey  notes  in  this  treatise 
how  rapidly  our  knowledge  of  these  small,  but  beautiful  insects  had  increased  in  the 
previous  ten  years,  so  that  he  was  then  able  to  describe  56  species,  whereby  he  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  these  splendid  atoms.  (The  Catalogue  of  Staudinger 
and  Wocke,  in  1871,  enumerates  111  speeies  of  the  genus,  and  so  many  novelties 
have  been  found  since,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  workers  in  the 
group,  that  I  dare  say  we  have  now  well  nigh  200  species  of  Nepticula  in  Europe). 

In  the  Entomologist's  Annual  for  1858  was  a  chapter  by  him  on  "  The  Tineae 
of  the  Higher  Alps,"  pp.  137 — 150,  pointing  out  that  in  the  upper  Alpine  Fields 
small  moths  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  butterflies. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  "  Linna?a  Entomologica,"  xiii,  xiv  and  xv,  published 
in  1859,  1860  and  1863,  each  contain  a  Treatise  by  Professor  Frey  :  that  in  vol.  xiii 
on  the  genus  Elackixfa,  pp.  172 — 314  ;  that  in  vol.  xiv  on  the  genus  Lavenia,  pp. 
180 — 205  ;  and  that  in  vol.  xv  on  the  genus  Ornix,  pp.  1 — 41. 

His  next  Entomological  work  appeared  from  1865  to  1869,  in  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  Mittheilungen  der  schweizerischen  entomologischen  Gesellschaft  on 
the  Swiss  Micro-Lepidoptera, "  Die  schweizerischen  Microlepidopteren ;"  of  this  there 
were  six  separate  parts — one  near  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  329 — 352  ;  four 
in  the  second  volume,  pp.  136—146,  169—186,  286— 3(3,  and  376—380;  and  one 
in  the  third  volume,  pp.  28 — 43.  This  work  is  interesting,  specially  from  com- 
mencing with  the  Plumes,  then  going  to  I\epiicula,  and,  so  to  speak,  working 
backwards,  finishing  with  Exapate, 

These  papers  were  followed  in  1870  by  "  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Micro- 
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Lepidopteren,"  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  publication,  pp.  244 — 256,  277 — 
289,  and  290 — 296.  In  this  many  new  species  were  described,  and  fearing  that 
j  non-Swiss  Entomologists  might  be  inconvenienced  if  these  descriptions  were  confined 
to  the  journal  in  wliich  they  had  first  appeared,  the  whole  paper  was  reprinted  in 
1  the  "  Stettiner  entomologische  Zeitung  "  for  1871,  pp.  101 — 130,  the  writer  wishing, 
I  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  C  A.  Dohrn,  to  reach  a  more  extended  circle  of 
;    Entomological  readers. 

After  three  more  short  pajjers  in  the  Swiss  "  Mittheilungen,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  406, 
407,  one  of  which  was  a  critical  notice  of  Staudinger  and  Wocke's  Catalogue  of 
Lepidoptera  (the  newly  resuscitated  names  in  which  for  half  our  best  known  species 
were  not  at  all  to  Frey's  fancy,  who  looked  upon  them  as  an  ill-advised  step  resulting 
from  a  fanatical  worship  of  priority),  there  appeared  in  the  "Stettin  entomologische 
Zeitung  "  for  1873,  pp.  201^ — 224,  a  joint  jjaper  by  Frey  and  Boll,  describing  a 
number  of  new  species  of  North  American  Micros,  which  had  been  bred  at  Ziirich 
from  pupas  from  North  America,  which  Boll  has  brought  home  with  liim  on  his 
hasty  return  to  Europe  in  February,  1872. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  Massachusetts  for  Switzerland,  the 
mined  leaves  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  had  been 
hastily  packed  together,  and  of  many  of  the  novelties  bred,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  pronounce  with  any  certainty  what  had  been  their  respective  food-plants. 

The  writers  of  this  paper  were  attacked  by  Mr.  V.  T.  Chambers,  Kentucky 
"  Cincinnati  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  1874,  p.  193,  and  charged  with  "  stealing 
species."  This  curious  application  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  to  science  elicited  a 
reply  to  the  charge  of  theft  from  Professor  Frey  in  the  "  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.  "  for 
1875,  pp.  352 — 355.  And  he  and  Boll,  who  had  then  returned  to  Dallas,  in  Texas, 
contributed  two  more  papers  on  "  Tineen  aus  Texas  "  to  the  same  journal  for  1876, 
pp.  209—228,  and  for  1878,  pp.  249—279. 

In  1877  Frey  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Albula 
Pass  to  the  "  Jahresbericht  der  naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  Graubiindens,"  pp. 
112 — 150  ;  the  same  subject  is  also  treated  in  a  paper  which  he  i-ead  at  Basle,  printed 
in  the  '•'  Mittheilungen,"  iv,  pp.  550 — 556.  A  few  years  later  he  had  a  short  notice 
on  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  1879  in  the  "  Jahresbericht  der  zoologischen  Station 
in  Neapel."  Professor  Frey's  greatest  Entomological  publication,  "  Die  Lepidopteren 
der  Schweiz,"  a  tall  8voof  454  pages,  did  not  appear  till  1880,  when  he  had  attained 
the  demure  age  of  58.  It  treats  of  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Lepidoptera  from  the 
Butterflies  to  the  Plumes,  giving  the  habits  and  localities,  and  the  elevations  above 
the  sea-level  attained  by  each  species  ;  but  it  is  not  a  descriptive  work,  except  that 
in  it  there  is  special  mention  of  any  peculiar  varieties  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
more  alpine  regions. 

Those  puzzling  species  and  groups  (which  are  very  apt  to  be  placed  by  each 
systematist  in  some  different  position)  Sarrotripa  revogana,  Farias,  Hylopliila,  and 
Nola,  he  places  all  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bonibyces,  the  genus  Nola  being 
included  amongst  the  LithosidcB.  The  Choreutida  (another  puzzling  group  of 
moths)  he  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Tineen."  To  this  "  Lepidopteren  der 
Schweiz  "  three  supplements  ("  Nachtriige)  have  appeared,  one  in  1881,  one  in  1882, 
and  one  in  1884. 
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In  1880  Frey  gave  a  short  sketch  of  J.  S.  Hnatek  in  the  "  Mittheilungen  der 
Bchweiz.  entoni.  Gesellschaft,"  v,  pp.  557 — 560,  and  his  notice  of  Jacob  EoU,  "  for  30 
years  his  truest  and  most  intimate  friend  in  Switzerland,"  appears  in  vol.  vi,  pp. 
47 — 51.  Frey  had  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boll  in  Ziirich  in  1849  or  1850. 
Boll,  born  in  1828,  thus  sis  years  his  junior,  had  then  just  completed  his  pharma- 
ceutical studies  at  Jena  ;  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  they 
made  many  entomological  excursions  together,  and  Boll's  observations,  "  He  was  a 
born  collector,  with  a  wonderfully  sharp  eye,"  had  much  contributed  towards  the 
"  Tineen  und  Pterophoren  der  Schweiz."  Boll's  parents  and  elder  brothers  had 
emigrated  from  Switzerland  and  settled  at  Dallas,  in  Texas.  Boll  had  an  idea  of 
following  them  there,  he  had  an  apothecary's  business  at  Bremgarten  which  furnished 
but  slender  profits  ;  this  he  disposed  of  and  went  to  Texas,  thereby  opening  a  new 
page  in  the  history  of  North  American  Micro-Lepidoptera.  It  is  perhaps  not  a 
treasonable  expression,  if  I  mention  that  up  to  that  time  no  American  Entomologist 
had  mastered  the  art  of  manipulating  and  setting  out  the  smaller  Lepidoptera. 
Boll,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  trained  in  Switzerland,  was  a  new  importation  in  Texas, 
and  could  readily  make  in  a  few  months  such  a  collection  as  had  never  previously 
existed.  After  staying  more  than  a  year,  he  went  with  his  collections  to  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  and  there  saw  Professor  Agassiz,  who  purchased  all  his  collections  for 
the  Museum,  and  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  man,  offered  him  a  situation 
there  ;  before  settling  at  Cambridge  he  returned  to  Switzerland.  He  was  so  altered 
with  his  short  residence  in  America,  that  Frey  could  hardly  recognise  him,  "  he  had 
become  intellectually  quite  another  man  ;  the  journey  had  had  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  him."  Boll  had  returned  to  Agassiz  in  1871,  and  that  autumn  made  the  col- 
lections of  mined  leaves  which  led  to  the  first  joint  paper  by  Frey  and  Boll  on 
American  Micros.  Boll's  wife  was  attacked  with  serious  illness ;  Boll  hastily  re- 
turned to  Switzerland,  but  his  wife's  illness  was  incurable,  and  to  add  to  his  troubles, 
she  lost  her  reason  ;  he  remained  in  Switzerland  two  years,  till  (he  sufferings  of  his 
■wife  were  ended  by  her  death.  He  was  then  preparing  to  return  to  Cambridge,  when 
Agassiz  was  suddenly  stricken  down  and  soon  was  no  more.  Boll  returned,  however, 
to  Dallas,  in  Texas,  where  his  father  and  elder  brothers  were  settled,  and  collected 
diligently  ;  in  1875  he  returned  to  Euroi^e,  and  spent  a  week  at  Ziirich  with  Frey. 
After  Boll  had  again  gone  back  to  Texas,  he  was  engaged  by  Professor  Cope  to  collect 
fossil  remains  in  Western  Texas  ;  unfortunately  there,  whilst  camping  out  far  from 
any  settlements,  a  serious  ailment  attacked  him,  and  carried  him  off  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1880. 

In  the  "  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit."  for  1883  appeared  an  obituary  notice  of  Professor 
P.  C.  Zeller,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Frey,  pp.  413 — 417.  This  notice,  though 
shorter  than  one  could  have  wished,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  deeply-moved,  warm  hearted  friend.  In  1884  appeared,  in  the  "  Mittheil- 
ungen," vi,  pp.  689  —  692,  a  short  paper  by  Frey  on  "  Teras  hippopha'cana,  v. 
Heyden,  a  Proteus  among  tlie  Tortrices."  In  1885,  in  tlie  "  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.," 
pp.  97 — 108,  appeared  a  treatise,."  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Tineen — genus  Elachista,"  by 
H.  Frey,  which  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  his  Monograph  of  that  genus 
in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Linnsea  Entomologica. 

Professor  Frey,  besides  being  so  world-renowned  as  an  Eutouiologist,  had  a  very 
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considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  medical  works  :  his  "  Histologic  und  Histo- 
chemie  der  Menschen  "  appeared  in  1859,  and  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1876,  besides 
being  translated  into  English,  into  French,  and  into  Russian.  "  Das  Microscop  und 
die  microscopische  Technik  "  appeared  in  1863,  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1886, 
and  was  also  translated  into  English,  French,  and  Russian.  A  third  work,  "  Grund- 
ziige  der  Histologie  "  appeared  in  1875,  reached  a  third  edition  in  1885,  and  was 
translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Professor  Frey  was  married  April  21st,  1852,  to  Doris,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  A. 
Clemens,  a  Physician  of  Frankfort ;  in  the  early  years  of  his  marriage  two  sons  were 
born  to  him,  then,  after  eight  yeai-s,  a  third  son  was  born,  but  only  lived  eight  weeks. 
The  eldest  son  died  January  18th,  1882,  when  about  29  years  old  ;  the  second  son 
married,  and  is  settled  at  Q-enoa,  but  has  not  developed  any  entomological  tastes  ; 
perhaps,  however,  they  may  be  looked  for  in  his  progeny. 

On  August  7th,  1889,  Professor  Frey  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  his  death 
ensued  on  January  17th,  1890.— H.  T.  S. 

Enghne  Desmarest.- — The  Entomological  Society  of  France  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  losing,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  two  of  its  oldest  and  most 
important  ofBcials.  Following  close  upon  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  it  has  now  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  Senior  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  the  position  since  1840,  and  who 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  very  copious  "  Bulletins  "  that  are  appended  to  the 
"  Annales."  He  died  just  before  last  Christmas,  somewhat  suddenly,  only  two  days 
after  his  annual  re-election,  at  which  he  was  absent  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  an 
illness  that  was  not  looked  upon  as  serious.  He  held  the  position  of  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France  in  1838.  His  ento- 
mological works,  outside  the  editing  of  the  French  "  Annales,"  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  were  mainly  on  the  line  of  economic  entomology.  He  was  a  Naturalist 
by  descent,  for  his  father,  an  ofEcial  veterinary  surgeon,  published  much  on  Entomo- 
logy, and  was  the  founder  of  that  much  discussed,  and  very  extraordinary, Coleopterous 
genus  Hypocephalus,  though  many  probably  associate  it  with  the  son. 


Birmingham  Ejttomological  Society:  February  \2th,  1890. — Mr.  W.  Or. 
BiATCH,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  read  a  paper  on  "  One  day's  work  in  Wyre  Forest,"  in 
which  he  described  an  unusually  good  day's  collecting.  Many  good  species  were 
taken,  including  larvae  of  Endromis  versicolor,  many  of  Aspha\ia  flavicornis, 
Pterostoma  palpina,  &c.  He  urged  on  the  Members  to  devote  special  energies  to 
the  Forest,  which  lie  believed  to  be  the  best  district,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Midlands. 
Considerable  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  T.  Baker,  W.  G.  Blatch,  and 
R.  C.  Bradley  joined. 

March  3/-rf,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  M.  Lee,  A.  Johnson,  and  R.  P.  Gilbert  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society, 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  showed  a  large  exotic  Bombz/x,  bred  from  an  evidently 
imported  larva  sent  from  Yorkshire.  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch  sliowcd  Phibalapferi/x 
lapidata,  taken  on  Shap  Fell  in  September  last ;  this,  he  believed,  to  be  tlie  first 
recorded  capture  in  England.  Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  remarked  that  he  had  noticed 
two  apparently  distinct  forms  of  PMgalia  pedaria  around  Burton-on-Trent.  One, 
early,  large  and  well-marked,  found  in  the  open  country  ;  and  one,  three  weeks 
later,  small,  and  but  slightly  marked,  found  in  the  woods.  He  wished  other 
Members  to  attend  to  the  species  in  their  localities.  Mr.  Thornewill  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Burton-on-Trent,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  most 
interesting  species  taken  in  or  near  the  town.  Butterflies  were  decreasing  in 
number  of  species ;  the  list  showed  many  Sphinges,  a  fair  number  of  Geometra 
and  Bombyces,  but  not  many  Noctuce. — Colbean  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  IIistoet  Society  : 
January  23rd,  1890.— T.  R.  Billups,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  G-.  A.  Lewcock,  of  Islington,  W.  Gardner,  of  Liverpool,  and  P.  Bright, 
of  Bournemouth,  were  elected  Members. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  Balance  Slieet,  and  the  Secretary  the  Report  of  the 
Council  for  1889  ;  from  the  latter  of  which  it  appeared  that  44  Members  had  joined 
the  Society  during  the  year,  this  making  a  total  membership  of  223,  consisting  of 
6  Honorary,  3  Life,  47  Country,  and  167  Full  Members. 

The  election  of  Officers  was  tlien  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 
Mr.  J.  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S.,  President ;  Messrs.  Tugwell  and  J.  Jenner  Weir, 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  E.  Step,  Hon.  Treasurer ;  Mr.  W.  West,  Hon. 
Curator  ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Rice,  Hon.  Librarian  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  W.  Barker  and  D.  J. 
Rice,  Hon.  Secretaries  ;  Messrs.  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  T.  W. 
Hall,  F.E.S.,  J.  R.  Wellman,  R.  South,  F.E.S.,  C.  A.  Briggs,  F.E.S.,  and  C.  G. 
Barrett,  F.E.S.,  Members  of  Council.  Mr.  Billups  then  read  his  Presidential 
Address. 

February  ISih,  1890.— J.  T.  Careington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Phycis  adornatella,  Tr.,  and  sub- 
ornatella  ;  and  made  remarks  thereon.*  Mr.  Barrett,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vivian,  also 
exhibited  Homoesoma  sinuella,  Fb.,  and  a  variety  of  Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.,  taken 
along  with  H.  Thaumas,  Huf.,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Moore,  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  &c.,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  among  which  was  a  speci- 
men of  Polyommattis  Phlceas,  L.  Mr.  Lewcock  exhibited  larvae  and  perfect  insect 
of  Mesium  affme,  Boied.     The  President  made  some  suggestions  for  the  year. 

February  2lth,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Smith,  of  Paisley,  W.  Bloomfield,  of  Mildmay  Park,  and  G.  A. 
Farini,  of  Forest  Hill,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.,  taken  in 
Essex,  1888.     Mr.  Watson,  a  nest  of  a  species  of  Mantis,  with  two  living  examples 

*  cf.  ante,  pp.  20  and  92.— Eds. 
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of  the  insect,  many  others  had  emerged  in  its  transit  from  Sydney,  where  the  species 
was  said  to  occur  freely.  Mr.  Billups,  Meoptts  trispinosus,  Wat.,  from  New  Zealand  ; 
Poropleiira  monstrosa,  Olivr.,  from  Brazil,  and  read  notes  relative  to  his  exhibit. 
Mr.  Billups  also  showed  galls  collected  at  West  Cliff,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
who  wrote  that  the  rose-galls  were  of  three  species  : — Rhodites  ignata,  Osten-Sacken, 
from  which  an  abundance  of  a  parasitic  Cynipid,  Perichistus  pirata,  Osten-Sacken, 
would  be  bred,  Rhodites  fusiformii,  new  species,  and  the  little  blister-like  galls  on 
the  leaves  would  produce  Rhodites  roscefolice,  Cockerell  ;  of  the  willow-galls,  the 
reddish-fusiform  ones  produced  Cecidomyia  salicis-siliqua,  Walsh  :  the  bred  galls 
were  those  of  Cecidomyia  salicis-strobiloides,  Osten-Sacken.  An  exhibition  of 
microscopical  objects  was  then  given,  Messrs.  Collins,  W.  West,  E.  Adkin,  T.  R. 
Billups,  Cameron  and  others  assisting. 

March  I3th,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Peake,  of  Tooting,  and  E.  W.  Sinclair-Cox,  of  the  Temple,  were 
elected  Members. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  typical  specimens  of  Agrotis  obelisca,  Hb.,  from  Germany, 
the  var.  hastifera,  Donz.,  from  Hungary,  and  some  picked  specimens  captured  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  a  different  type  to  var.  hastifera,  but 
much  nearer  that  than  the  typical  obelisca.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Mania 
typica,  L.,  and  said  that  the  larvae  were  found  last  autumn,  fed  up  in  a  warm  room, 
the  majority  of  them  pupated  in  November,  the  imagines  appearing  in  January  and 
February  of  the  present  year  ;  he  had  found  a  similar  method  of  forcing  the  larvse 
of  some  of  the  TriphcencB  that  he  had  tried  equally  successful,  and  he  believed  that 
many  other  species  of  Noctu<B,  whose  larvae  hibernated,  might  be  similarly  treated 
with  good  results.  Mr.  Gerrard  exhibited  living  larvae  and  pupae,  with  set  examples 
of  the  imagines,  of  a  species  of  Ephestia,  which  were  discovered  in  old  samples  of 
rice.  Mr.  Mansbridge  showed  living  larvae  and  imagines  of  a  species  of  Tinece  found 
feeding  in  samples  of  fish-guano,  and  said  that  the  guano  was  brought  from  Bret- 
tesnaes,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway ;  the  larvae  inhabited  a  kind  of  tube  or 
gallery,  which  was  formed  with  particles  of  the  food  united  with  silk  ;  the  larvae, 
before  changing  into  pupae,  worked  their  way  upwards  and  pupated  just  below  the 
surface.  Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  a  collection  of  Coleoptera  from  the  Columbian 
Republic.  Mr.  Billups,  a  specimen  of  Ichneumon  Haglundi,  Holmg.,  a  species  new 
to  Britain,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  from  a  larva  of  Arctia  fuliginosa,  received  from 
Scotland  ;  a  series  of  Apanteles  emarginatus,  Nees,  bred  from  O-racilaria  omissella, 
by  Mr.  Elisha  ;  a  specimen  of  an  Hemipteron,  taken  alive  in  the  Borough  Market 
from  a  packet  of  bananas  from  the  West  Indies  ;  a  species  of  ChrysomelidcB  found 
alive  in  a  barrel  of  grapes  from  Malaga  ;  and  a  living  female  specimen  of  Bomhus 
Latreillellus, 'Kirhj,  found  among  lettuce  from  the  South  of  France. — H.W.  Baekee, 
JIo7i.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  oe  London:  March  5th,  1890. — Heney  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  F.L.S,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  of   Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rendlesham,  of  Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  were  elected  Fellows. 
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Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  Dianthaecia  carpophaga, 
Bork.,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  from  larvae  collected  near  Tenby,  Pembroke- 
shire, on  flowers  of  Silene  maritima.  He  remarked  that  the  series  included  a 
number  of  forms  intermediate  between  D.  carpophaga  and  D.  capsophila,  and 
established  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  only  a  local  variety  of  the  former.  Mr.  Barrett 
further  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Dianthaecia  luteago,  var.  Barrettii,  Db.,  also  bred 
by  Mr.  Blandford  from  a  larva  found  at  Tenby  ;*  also  a  long  series  of  forms  inter- 
mediate between  Catoptria  Scopoliana,  Hw.,  and  its  small  \&riety  parvulatia,  Wilk.  ;t 
also  a  specimen  of  Botys  mutualis,  Zell. — a  species  widely  distributed  in  Asia  and 
Africa, — taken  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  the  following  : — two  specimens 
of  Myelois  Pryerella,  taken  in  the  London  Docks  in  1888,  and,  for  comparison,  a 
series  of  M.  ceratonice  ;  two  specimens  of  Penthina  Orevillana,  and  a  series  of  P. 
prcelongana,  taken  in  Sutherlandshire,  and,  for  comparison,  a  series  of  P.  sauciana, 
var.  Staintoniana ;  one  specimen  of  Iricurraria  tenuicornis,  and  four  of  Nemophora 
pilella;  three  specimens  of  Ornix  fagivora  from  Cambridge,  two  from  Sutherland, 
and  other  Micro-Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  H.  G-08S  exhibited  several  abnormal  specimens  of  Arctia  Caja,  bred  last 
December.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show  the  efPect  produced  by  forcing 
the  larvae,  and  subjecting  them  to  unusual  conditions.  It  was  stated  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  colour  of  the  hind-wings  of  the  female  parent  had  not  been  transmitted 
to  any  of  the  offspring. 

Mr.  Blandford  referred  to  two  specimens  of  a  species  of  Cardiophorus,  from 
Tenby,  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Society  as  Cardiophorus 
cinereus,  and  stated  that  subsequent  investigation  had  led  him  to  hand  them  to  Mr. 
Champion  for  determination.  Mr.  Champion  was  of  opinion  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  species ;  that  one  of  them  was  C.  asellus,  Er.,  and  the  other, 
probably,  C.  equiseti,  Hbst.,  a  species  new  to  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  J.  G-ahan  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  New  Longicornia  from  Africa  and 
Madagascar." 

Mr.  Elwes  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  a  new  species  of  Thymara  and  other 
species  allied  to  Himantopteriisfuscinervis,  Wesmael."  Mr.  McLachlan  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject,  in  connection  with  an  examination  and  drawings  of  the  type 
of  Himantopterus  made  some  years  ago. 

Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  some  Water  Beetles  from  Ceylon." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  Lepidoptera  from 
the  Region  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar."  Mr.  F.  Merrifield,  Mr.  B.  G.  Nevinson, 
Mr.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  G.  Lewis  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

It  was  announced  that  papers  had  also  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  Meyrick, 
Prof.  Westwood,  and  Mynheer  P.  C.  T.  Snellen,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  the  reading  of  them  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting. — H.  Goes, 
Hon.  Sec. 


ty".  ante,  p.  92.— Eds.        t  cf.  ante,  p.  70.— Eds. 
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ON   THE   TRUE   AFFINITIES    OF    THE    HETEROMEEOUS    GENUS 
LAGRIOIDA,  FAIRMAIRE   AND   GERMAIN. 

BI    a.    0.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

Amongst  the  numerous  interesting  Coleoptera  captured  by  Mr. 
.T.  J.  Walker,  E-IS".,  F.L.S.,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  during  the  cruise  of 
H.  M.  S.  "  Kingfisher,"  are  several  examples  of  a  Lagrloida  {phscu,rella, 
Fairm.  and  Germ.),  which  he  found  under  plants  on  the  dunes  at 
Coquimbo  and  Valparaiso,  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Fairmaire  and  Grermain  in  their  original  record.  This  genus, 
based  upon  two  species  (i.  rufula  and  L.  ohscurella),  found  in  company 
at  San  Antonio,  Chile,  was  referred  by  its  authors,  without  comment, 
to  the  Lagriidoe  {cf.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1863,  p.  234)  ;  and  a  third 
species  {L.  Brounii),ivom.  Tairua,  New  Zealand,  has  been  subsequently 
added  to  it  by  Pascoe  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  4th  ser.,  xviii,  p.  58). 
This  position  is  also  adopted  by  Pascoe  {loc.  cit.)  and  Philippi  (Cat. 
Col.  Chile,  p.  125)  ;  but  in  Mr.  F.  Bates's  collection,  Lagrioida  (not 
Lagrioda,  as  written  by  Pascoe)  is  separated  from  the  LagriidcB  and 
labelled  as  possibly  belonging  to  the  (Edemerid<s. 

Having  recently  studied  most  of  the  genera  of  the  Lagriidce,  the 
affinity  of  Lagrioida  with  this  family  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than 
doubtful ;  and,  after  examining  the  typical  examples  of  L.  rufula  and 
L.  ohscurella  in  Mr.  F.  Bates's  collection  and  those  obtained  by  Mr. 
Walker,  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  erroneously  so 
placed.  The  anterior  coxae  are  conical,  strongly  exserted,  and  conti- 
guous, the  cavities  widely  open  behind  ;  the  middle  coxae  are  very 
narrowly  separated  by  the  mesosternum,  moderately  prominent,  and 
have  a  distinct  trochantin ;  the  hind  coxae  are  separated  by  the  mode- 
rately broad  triangular  process  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
the  metasternum  having  a  very  sharply  cut  deep  notch  for  its  reception. 
The  head  is  short,  broad,  as  wide  as  the  prothorax,  flattened  between 
the  eyes,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  transverse  groove  in 
front ;  the  eyes  are  very  coarsely  granulated,  oval,  and  entire ;  the 
mandibles  are  feebly  bifid  ;  the  mentum  is  trapezoidal,  twice  as  broad 
as  long,  and  truncate  in  front ;  the  membranous  ligula  is  largely  de- 
veloped (but  does  not  extend  laterally  so  far  as  the  mentum),  broadly 
and  very  shallowly  emarginate  in  front ;  the  labial  palpi  (described  by 
Fairmaire  and  Germain  as  "  extremement  courts  et  petits,  a  peine 
distincts  ;  dernier  article  attenue  ")  have  their  second  joint  much 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  the  apex  very  obliquely  truncate,  and  the 
apical  joint  slender,  elongate-oval,  the  apex  truncate  ;  the  apical  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  is   large  and   subsecuriform  ;    the   tibial  spurs 
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are  short  but  well  developed  ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is 
furnished  with  a  long  lobe  on  each  side,  these  lobes  only  united  at  the 
base  ;  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the  other 
joints  united  ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  slender  and  simple  ;  the  prothorax 
is  subcyliudrical,  immarginate  laterally,  and  without  trace  of  basal 
fovese ;  the  elytra  are  rather  convex,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  pro- 
thorax,  widest  about  the  middle,  confusedly  punctured,  without  trace 
of  striae  ;  the  body  is  winged.  In  all  the  species  the  upper  and  under- 
surfaces  are  very  closely  and  coarsely  punctured,  and  thickly  clothed 
with  coarse  decumbent  pubescence. 

In  the  widely  open  and  contiguous  anterior  coxal  cavities  (a 
character  overlooked  by  its  describers),  Lagrioida  departs  widely  from 
the  LarjriidcB  ;  and  the  only  other  families  of  the  Heteromera  to  which 
it  is  at  all  nearly  allied  are  the  Melandryidce  and  (Edemeridae.  It  agrees, 
however,  very  much  better  with  the  Melandryidce  ;  and  it  might  well 
be  placed  in  this  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Earypus,  Kirby,  and  several 
allied  genera  recently  described  by  myself,  e.g.,  ConomorpJius,  Physcius, 
Thisias,  &c.  In  their  habits,  the  members  of  the  genus  more  nearly 
resemble  certain  Tenehrionidce,  (Edemeridce,  and  Anthicidee.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that,  like  many  (Edemeridce,  they  are  attracted  by  the 
flowers  of  the  plants  {Mesembryanthemum)  beneath  which  they  are 
found ;  the  New  Zealand  L.  Broimii  is  recorded  as  having  been  captured 
under  a  log  on  the  sea  shore.  In  addition  to  the  three  species  above 
mentioned,  examples  of  another,  apparently  undescribed,  from  King 
George's  Sound,  West  Australia,  are  contained  in  Mr.  P.  Bates's 
collection.  Lagrioida,  in  its  geographical  distribution,  shows  an 
affinity  between  the  Coleopterous  fauna  of  Chile  and  that  of  New 
Zealand  or  Australia  ;  and  I  believe  other  cases  of  this  kind  have 
already  been  recorded. 

11,  Caldervale  Eoad,  Clapham,  S.W.  : 
March,  1890. 


Rhopalobrachium  clavipes,  Boh.,  at  Gray  Harhour,  Straits  of  Magellan. — Two 
examples  of  this  remarkable  insect  were  captured  bj  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  at  Gray 
Harbour  during  the  cruise  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Kingfisher."  The  locality  given  by  Bolieman 
(Kongl.  Svenska  Freg.  Eug.  Resa,  Ins.,  p.  110)  is  Port  Famine ;  Philippi  (Cat.  Col. 
Chile,  p.  132)  gives  a  very  much  more  northern  habitat  for  it,  viz.,  Reloncavi, 
Patagonia.  The  species  has  beeii  very  fully  re-described  and  figured  by  Philippi 
(Stett.  ent.  Zeit.,  1866,  p.  Ill,  t.  2,  f.  5).— G.  C.  Champion,  11,  Caldervale  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W.  :    March,  1890. 

Cryptohypnus  ahjidus.  Sahib.,  in  the  Dovrefjeld. — I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
E.  Bergrotli,  of  Ilelsingfors,  for  tlie  following  communication  : — "In  your  notes  on 
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the  Coleoptera  of  Norway  {ante,  pp.  72 — 77)  you  mention  {loc.  cit.,  p.  75)  a  species 
of  Cryptohypnus  which  you  have  been  unable  to  identify.  This  is  evidently  refera- 
ble to  C.  algidus,  J.  Sahib.  [Medd.  Soe.  Faun.  Fl.  Fenn.,  ix,  p.  98  (1883)],  described 
from  specimens  from  Lapland  and  Siberia,  and  previously  also  found  in  Norway  on 
the  Jotunfjeld  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet."  As  the  ninth  volume  of  this  publica- 
tion has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  the  Zoological  Record,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Sahlberg's  paper  on  C.  algidus  was  overlooked  by  me. — Id. 

Berostis  (Enophirux)  spinostis,  Stev.,  and  B.  guttalis,  Bey. — M.  Albert  Fauvel, 
of  Caen,  has  recently  called  my  attention  to  a  short  note  of  his  on  these  species 
[Revue  d'Ent.,  viii,  p.  335  (1889)],  at  the  same  time  sending  me  a  male  example  of 
B.  guttalis,  Rey,  for  comparison  with  British  examples  of  B.  spinosus,  Stev.  As  it 
appears  probable  that  both  may  eventually  be  found  in  this  country,  an  extract  from 
M.  Fauvel's  note  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  British  Coleopterists  : — 
Abdomen  velvety-felted,  alutaceous  ;  labrum  blackish  ;  2nd  interstice  of  the  elytra 
uniseriate  ;  $  5th  (ventral)  segment  simple  ;  $  dull,  the  sutural  angle  divari- 
cate and  arched  without  spinosns,  Steven,  Kuwert,  Rey. 

(fidmis,  Kuw.). 

Abdomen  punctured,  not  felted,  rather  brilliant ;  labrum  testaceous  ;  2nd  interstice 
of  the  elytra  confusedly  punctured  ;  <?  5th  (ventral)  segment  bidentate 
(echancre-bidente)  at  the  apex  ;    ?    shining,   the  sutural  angle  and  its  spine 

convergent  (somewhat  crossed,  when  the  elytra  are  quite  closed) 

guttalis,  Rey. 
(spinosus,  Heer,  Duval). 

All  my  British  examples  are  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  (found  in  abundance  in 
brackish  ditches  by  myself  in  187-^),  and  are  undoubtedly  referable  to  B.  spinosus, 
Stev.  The  males  of  Berosus,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  females  by  the  anterior  tarsi  having  their  second  and  third  joints  thickened. 
The  bituberculate  hind  margin  of  the  5th  ventral  segment  of  the  male  of  B.  guttalis 
seems  to  be  a  good  distinguishing  character,  and  one  that  is  not  present  in  the  male 
examples  I  have  examined  of  B.  spinosus  (from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  from 
Salonica,  Turkey)  ;  the  labrum  is  constantly  dark  or  piccous  in  B.  spinosus.  In  the 
latter  the  2nd  elytral  interstice  is  irregularly  uniseriate  ;  in  B.  guttalis  (at  least,  in 
the  example  communicated  by  M.  Fauvel)  the  punctures  are  very  much  more  nume- 
rous, forming  two  ii-regular  rows. 

B.  spinosus  is  stated  by  M.  Fauvel  to  occur  in  brackish  water,  B.  guttalis  in 
both  fresh  and  brackish  water  ;  the  two  species  are  widely  distributed  on  the  con- 
tinent—  B.  spinosus  even  extending  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the  Mediterranean  region, 
B.  guttalis  occurring  in  inland  as  well  as  in  maritime  districts.  B.  guttalis  is  very 
fully  described  by  Rey  [Rev.  d'Ent.,  ii,  p.  88  (1883),  and  Ann.  Soc.  Linn,  de  Lyon, 
xxxi,  p.  340  (1885)],  and  its  difPerences  from  B.  bispina,  Reiche,  and  B.  spinosus, 
Stev.,  noted  ;  Rey  {loc.  cit.)  states  that  it  occurs  in  fresh  water,  and  that  he  found 
examples  of  it  at  Milhaud,  near  Nimes,  in  a  pool,  about  the  carcase  of  a  dog. 

In  .the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler's  work  on  the  British  Coleoptera  (i,  :p.  229),  B. 
spinosus,  Stev.,  is  described  as  having  the  head  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  testaceous 
(this  is  presumably  intended  as  exclusive  of  the  labrum),  and  the  sculpture  of 
the  ventral  surface  (as  well  as  the  sexual  difPerence  in  the  form  of  the  male  tarsi  in 
Berosus)  is  not  mentioned  ;  the  description  is,  however,  amply  suflicient  to  distin- 
guish B.  spinosus  from  the  other  British  species.  The  unarmed  fifth  ventral  seg- 
ment (in  the  male)  is  noted  by  Cox,  Handbook  Coleopt.,  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  i, 
p,  132.— Id. 
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THE    GENUS     SCOPARIA. 
BY    C.    A.    BEIGGS,    T.E.S. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  E.  R.  Bankes  and  myself  as  to  the 
identity  of  5.  amhigualis  and  S.  atomalis  really  seems  to  be  a  question 
of  what  constitutes  "  proof." 

In  1885  inspection  of  a  fair  series  of  both  so-called  species,  aided 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  White's  note,  led  me  to  feel  pretty  certain  of  their 
identity.  In  January,  1889,  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens from  various  localities,  including  specimens  from  Howth,  Cum- 
berland, and  Herefordshire,  from  Sussex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Isle  of 
"Wight  in  the  south,  from  Eannoch  and  Argyllshire  in  the  north,  and 
island  forms  from  the  Sound  of  Jura,  Arran,  Hoy  and  Unst,  ripened 
this  into  the  absolute  conviction  I  expressed  (Ent.,  xxii,  p.  16)  ;  but 
as  I  did  not  for  a  moment  presume  that  my  opinion  alone  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  question  was  finally  settled,  I  asked 
the  assistance  of  Scottish  Entomologists,  feeling  certain  that  as  soon 
as  the  existence  of  the  long  range  of  intermediate  forms  was  more 
generally  known,  few  would  be  found  to  doubt  their  specific  identity  ; 
and  I  asked  this  assistance  not  for  the  sake  of  confirming  my  already 
strongly  expressed  opinion,  nor  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any 
cause  to  modify  it,  but  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  together  a 
sufficient  mass  of  evidence  to  bring  home  the  like  conviction  to  others. 

In  January,  1890,  it  would  seem  that  a  good  series  from  Perth- 
shire has,  as  was  to  be  expected,  convinced  Mr.  Bankes  ;  but  beyond 
Ms  acquisition  of  the  series,  he  has  adduced  no  proof,  nor  any  new 
fact  whatever  to  show  why  the  question  should  be  regarded  as  any 
more  settled  now  than  it  was  in  January,  1889,  or  to  justify  his  state- 
ment that  atomalis  must  for  the  future  lose  its  specific  rank.  The 
italics  here  and  subsequently  are  mine. 

To  me  it  appears  questionable  how  far  the  individual  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bankes  and  myself,  based  entirely  on  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
sects, can  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question  satisfactorily  or  otherwise, 
and  most  certainly  I  never  claimed  to  have  done  so  ;  but  it  may  be 
that  when  others  who  have  studied  the  group  express  their  views,  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  will  enable  us  to  consider  the  matter  as 
proved.  It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  by  breeding 
from  the  egg  it  coald  be  shown  whethci',  in  a  brood  of  so-called  atomalis, 
any  approached  ambiqualis,  and  vice  versa. 

As  regards  S.  mrrcurella  and   S.  cratcegalis  the  question  is  less 
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easy,  and  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  that  which  Mr.  Bankes  calls  "  the 
unparalleled  range  of  variation  both  in  colour  and  markings"  of 
mercurella,  and  after  Mr.  Bankes'  assertion  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  ante  p.  8) 
that  these  species  are  in  reality  abundantly  distinct,  "  none  of  the 
numberless  varieties  of  mercurella  ever  showing  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  cratcsgella"  it  is  certainly  astonishing  to  find  that  Mr.  Bankes 
should  so  naively  confess  that  after  all  the  easiest  way  is  by  the  eye 
alone.  Here  I  quite  agree  with  him.  No  doubt  there  are  specimens 
which  are  perfectly  easy  to  be  picked  out,  but  the  difBculty  lies  not 
in  the  "  types  "  of  each  so-called  species,  but  in  those  intermediate 
specimens  in  which,  as  Mr.  Bankes  himself  is  forced  to  own,  the  dif- 
ferences he  points  out  "  become  modified  as  the  opposite  extremes  of 
variation  are  approached."  Mr.  Bankes,  in  introducing  his  table  of 
the  nine  points  of  distinction,  says,  "  in  every  instance  I  believe  that 
several  of  the  points  will  be  found  to  hold  good."  Bearing  in  mind 
his  strong  assertion,  which  I  have  previously  referred  to,  will  he  not 
assist  us  by  saying  which  these  points  are,  or  by  even  naming  one  single 
point  which  always  holds  good  ?  The  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  any 
such  point  has  hitherto  been  our  stumbling  block,  and  if  Mr.  Bankes 
will  but  remove  it,  he  will  render  great  assistance. 

My  own  series  of  mercurella  and  cratcegella  consist  at  present  of 
138  specimens  from  very  varied  localities,  but  the  more  specimens  I 
see  the  more  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  certain  conviction 
of  their  non-identity  which  I  used  to  feel  some  years  ago  is  not 
erroneous.  It  is  very  probable  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  suggestion  that 
cratoegella  may  be  a  chalk  form,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  take  it  commonly  whether  it  affects  any  particular  soil,  or  whether 
it  is  as  indifferent  to  soils  as  mercurella. 

55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. : 
Afril  \Uh,  1890. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   LAEVA   OF    CATOCALA   FRAXINL 
BY    G.    T.    POKRITT,    F.L.S. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1886,1  received  two  larvse  of  Catocala  fraxini 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Ivy,  of  Southport.  One  of  them  was  nearly  adult, 
the  other  about  half  grown  ;  the  former  I  describe  as  follows  : — 

Length,  nearly  3  inches,  but  slender  in  proportion.     Head  broader  than  the 
second,  but  a  little  narrower  than  the  third,  segment,  flattened  in  front  and  slightly 
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notched  on  the  crown.  Bodj  of  fairly  uniform  width,  but  segments  7,  8,  9  and  10 
the  widest ;  it  is  round  above,  but  flat  ventrally  ;  there  is  a  small  hump  at  the  back 
of  the  9th  segment,  and  a  smaller  ridge  at  the  back  of  tlie  12th  segment ;  segmental 
divisions  cleai'lj  defined  ;  skin  smootli  and  without  hairs  dorsallj,  but  there  is  a  row 
of  tolerably  dense  short  hairs  pointing  downwards  below  the  spiracles,  dividing 
the  dorsal  from  the  ventral  area. 

The  ground  of  the  dorsal  area  is  putty  colour,  with  strong  greenish  tinge,  and 
freckled,  particularly  at  the  hinder  part  of  each  segment,  with  minute  brown  dots  ; 
head  pale  pink,  surrounded  at  the  back  with  a  conspicuous  band  of  dark  damson- 
plum  colour,  this  band  narrows  off  to  a  point  on  each  side  the  face,  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  is  also  reticulated  with  this  colour,  but  towards  the  mandibles  are  several 
dark  brown  streaks,  whilst  on  each  mandible,  and  also  on  each  side,  is  a  dark  brown 
spot ;  dorsal  stripe  very  narrow,  green  ;  spiracles  oblong-oval,  black,  encircled  with 
greyish-white ;  the  hump  on  the  9th  segment  is  darker  than  the  ground  colour,  the 
dark  colour  extending  backwards,  and  forming  a  somewhat  horseshoe-shaped  mark  ; 
the  back  of  the  ridge  on  the  12t]i  segment  is  also  of  this  dark  colour  ;  segmental 
divisions  of  the  same  pink  colour  as  the  head. 

Ventral  surface  very  pale  greenish-white,  with  a  large  and  conspicuous,  nearly 
triangular,  almost  black  mark  on  segments  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  and  there  are  paler, 
more  rust  coloured  marks  on  the  centre  of  segments  3  and  4  ;  legs  and  prolegs  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the  ventral  area,  the  anterior  ones  being  tinged  on 
the  outside  with  pink  ;  hairs  greyish-white. 

In  the  half-grown  larva  the  head  is  considerably  wider  than  any  of  the  following 
segments,  and  the  colours  generally  are  of  a  darker  shade  all  through.  The  head  is 
of  a  darker  pink,  but  this  colour  is  nearly  lost  in  the  broad,  dull,  black  band  at  the 
back,  and  the  greater  amount  of  equally  dark  reticulation  on  the  face ;  the  gi'ound 
on  the  dorsal  area  is  much  browner,  and  the  narrow  dorsal  line  is  almost  black ;  the 
tubercles,  which  are  not  noticeable  in  the  adult  larva,  are  distinct,  ochreous-yellow  ; 
the  spiracles  are  not  so  dark,  and  consequently  much  less  conspicuous  ;  whilst  the 
ventral  surface  is  pinkish-grey,  and  the  outside  of  both  anterior  legs  and  prolegs, 
together  with  the  hairs,  pink. 

The  species  feeds  on  asli  and  ])oplar,  and  both  young  and  adult 
larvae  rest  at  full  length  on  the  twigs  or  small  branches  ;  the  six  an- 
terior legs,  and  the  prolegs  on  the  9th,  10th  and  ventral  segments, 
which  are  larger  than  the  others,  are  spread  out  from  the  body,  and 
give  the  larva  a  very  sprawling  appearance. 

Both  larvse  spun  loose  cocoons  among  the  dead  leaves,  &c.,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cage,  and  changed  to  ordinary  shaped  pupae  of  a 
purple-plum  colour,  powdered  with  greyish  as  a  ripe  plum  also  is. 

The  moths,  two  fine  specimens,  emerged  August  23rd  and  26th 
respectively. 

Huddersfield  :  January  8ih,  1890. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  METAMOEPHOSES  of  BEITISH  LEPTOCERIDM  (No.  1). 
BY     KENNETH     J.     MOETOIS". 

In  the  following  series  of  notes  are  given,  in  part,  the  results  of 
studies  made  during  the  past  few  years  on  the  development  of  the 
British  species  of  Trichoptera.  While  I  have  not  neglected  the  other 
families,  the  Leptoceridce,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  graceful  forms 
of  the  perfect  insects,  have  been  my  favourites,  and  I  have  had  most 
success  in  rearing  from  the  larva  within  the  limits  of  that  family.  In 
addition  to  the  materials  amassed  by  myself,  I  owe  to  the  kind  com- 
munications of  Prof.  Franz  Klapalek  of  Prague,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  preparatory  states  of  several  interesting  forms  which,  although 
found  in  this  country,  have  not  occurred  to  me  personally. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  meantime  to  give  full  descriptions  (with 
some  figures)  of  the  larva,  nymph,  and  case  of  at  least  one  species 
out  of  each  of  the  Sections  adopted  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  an  idea  which 
may  afterwards  be  extended  so  as  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  British  genera. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  figures.     It  must  be  borne  in 


mind  that  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  parts  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  extent  of  exsertion,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
are  seen.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  labrum  of 
the  larva  in  situ,  on  account  of  its  often  nearly  vertical  position  (the 
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same  holds  good  in  a  less  degree  with  regard  to  that  of  the  nymph)  ; 
my  figures  of  that  part  have  accordingly  been  made  from  examples 
dissected  out.  The  mandibles  are  notoriously  difficult  to  delineate  in 
a  satisfactory  way  ;  they  are  asymmetrical  to  begin  with,  and  each  one 
presents  a  new  form  with  every  change  of  position,  however  slight  : 
isolated  figures  taken  from  different  species  and  from  different  points 
of  view"  are  therefore  of  no  use  for  comparative  purposes.  My  figures 
of  mandibles  are  almost  all  drawn  from  heads  mounted  in  balsam,  and 
represent  these  organs  nearly  in  situ,  as  seen  from  above  and  below  ; 
in  some  instances  their  position  may  have  been  slightly  altered  by 
pressure — the  only  difficulty  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  uniformity  which  I  have  indicated  as  so  desirable.  The  strong 
hairs  which  are  so  prominent  on  some  of  the  mouth  parts  appear  to 
be  constant  as  to  number,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on  much,  because 
they  are  easily  lost,  and  few  specimens  can  be  found  which  do  not 
show  cicatrices  or  traces  of  detached  hairs. 

Further  general  remarks  are  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

The  first  Section  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Molanna,  containing  the 
single  genus  Molanna,  of  which  two  species  are  found  in  Britain,  M. 
angustata  and  M.  pulpata.  The  latter  insect  occurs  commonly  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  but,  so  far,  nothing  has  been  ascertained  about  its 
earlier  states. 

1. — Molanna  angustata.  Curt. 

Larva  elongate  ;  head  small,  long-oval ;  prothoras  small,  transverse,  little 
broader  than  the  head  ;  nieso-  and  mctathorax  both  large,  sub-quadrate,  each  broader 
than  the  segment  preceding  it.  First  abdominal  segment  broader  than  the  meta- 
thorax,  and  almost  as  broad  as  any  of  the  succeeding  segments  ;  the  abdomen,  which 
is  rather  compressed  dorso-ventrally,  is  moderately  large,  and  tapers  very  slightly 
towards  the  extremity,  only  the  last  segment  being  conspicuously  narrower. 

Head  above  witli  a  limited  number  of  long  hairs  ;  clypeus  comparatively  broad  ; 
"  triangular  "  piece  large  and  broad  ;  antennse  placed  on  a  rounded  base,  long,  cylin- 
drical, terminating  in  a  hair.  Labrum  transverse,  convex  ;  fore-margin  with  two 
slender  processes  arising  from  the  middle,  and  two  long,  blunt,  inturned  processes 
on  either  side  ;  four  discal  and  two  lateral  hairs  ;  and  on  under-side  six  adpressed 
spines  arranged  in  two  rows  towards  the  lateral  margins,  the  points  of  the  spines 
being  turned  inwards.  Mandibles  elongate  (see  figs.).  Maxillje  with  the  basal  part 
elongate  ;  blade  small,  tapering  ;  seen  from  above,  with  a  few  spines  ;  palpi  tapering, 
3-jointcd,  second  joint  longest.  Labium  long,  conical,  numerous  hairs  beneath ; 
palpi  small,  apparently  2-jointed. 

Prothoracic  plate  slightly  excised  in  front,  rounded  behind,  and  indistinctly 
bilobcd.     Mesonotum  subquadrate,  the  hind  angles  not  sharply  defined  ;  the  middle 
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part  being  colored 
stands  out  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  di- 
vided into  two  by  a 
transverse  curved 
line,  and  its  an- 
'  \'  terior  part  again 

subdivided  by  a  line  running  lengthwise.  Metanotum  without  anything  which  can 
be  called  a  plate  ;  it  appears  hardly  to  differ  at  all  in  texture  from  the  abdominal 
segments,  and  bears  two  minute  black  dots  and  a  discoloured  patch.  All  the  thoracic 
segments  have  a  few  long  hairs,  those  above  the  attachment  of  the  legs  being 
gathered  together  into  small  groups. 

The  first  two  pairs  of  legs  have  the  femora  and  tibiae  dilated,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  and  the  under  margin  of  the  femora,  armed  with  spines ;  the 
distal  end  of  the  tibiae  produced  in  the  first  pair  into  a  long,  and  in  the  second  pair 
into  a  short,  process,  each  process  being  further  produced  into  a  long  spine  ;  tarsal 
claws  long,  each  with  the  usual  basal  spine.  The  posterior  legs  are  very  slender,  the 
tibiae  apparently  two-jointed,  there  being  an  obscure  suture  a  little  before  the  middle  ; 
the  distal  end  of  the  tarsi  in  these  legs  is  rounded,  and  the  claw  is  very  email  and 
short,  beset  with  long  and  short  hairs  (this  claw  is  practically  aborted).  The  pairs 
bear  to  one  another  the  proportions  of  about  Sj  :  10^  :  13.  The  hairs  on  all  the  legs 
are  very  long  and  numerous. 

Abdomen  :  first  segment  has  the  usual  dorsal  protuberance ;  the  lateral  pro- 
tuberances might  almost  be  termed  with  more  propriety  "ventral"  from  their 
position.  The  lateral  line  runs  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  segment  inclusiye  in  a 
dense  fringe  ;  on  the  eighth  segment  its  character  changes  to  a  series  of  regularly 
placed  round  dots,  whence  arise  longish  hairs,  two  from  each  dot.  Last  segment 
above  with  the  hind  margin  rounded,  and  bearing  a  row  of  long  hairs  (five  or  so)  and 
a  few  shorter  ones  ;  anterior  to  these  hairs  is  a  partially  hardened  plate  bearing  some 
spines  or  spinulose  hairs.  The  anal  limbs  are  broad  and  strong  (if  2-jointed  the 
sutures  are  obscure)  ;  above  they  are  beset  with  spines  and  margined  with  long 
hairs  ;  the  claws  are  articulated  to  the  under-side,  and  are  pretty  long,  terminating 
in  two  hooks,  of  which  one  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  (A  line  of  microscopic 
sharp  points  is  sometimes  visible  along  the  posterior  outline  of  the  anal  limbs,  but 
I  cannot  determine  its  precise  position). 

The  slender  filamentose  branchial  tracheae  are  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
segments  in  fascicles,  of  apparently  rarely  more  than  four  threads.  Above  the 
lateral  line  they  occur  on  segments  one  to  eight  inclusive  ;  in  the  first  four  segments 
the  bundles  have  usually  four  filaments,  in  the  remainder  three.  Beneath,  the  fila- 
ments seem  to  occur  only  on  segments  two  to  seven  inclusive  in  two  rows,  which  may 
be  termed  latero-ventral  and  ventral ;  the  first  is  the  smaller  series,  with  two  filaments 
on  the  second  and  third  segments,  one  filament  on  segments  four  to  seven  ;  in  the 
second  series  usually  with  three  filaments  on  all  the  segments. 

Colours  and  markings  :  head  and  thoracic  segments  yellowish.  Head  with  two 
broad  black  lines  running  along  the  entire  length  and  converging  behind  ;  prothorax 
closely  clouded  with  dark  fuscous  in  its  posterior  part,  and  with  a  black  hind 
margin.     Mesonotal  plate  closely  dotted,  and  clouded  with  fuscous.     The  pieces  to 
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which  the  legs  arc  attached  arc  marked  with  dark,  and  so  are  the  ends  of  the  joints 
and  the  tarsal  claws.  Anal  plate  and  limbs  also  darker.  As  all  the  material  seen 
by  me  has  been  in  alcohol,  it  is  difBcult  to  be  exact  as  regards  colour. 

Nymph  moderately  slender, 
subcylindrical,  the  strong  fringe 
on  the  abdomen  helping  to  give 
a  somewhat  flattened  aspect  to 
it. 

Head  straight  in  front  when 
viewed  from  above ;  antennse 
(in  the  <J  at  least)  a  little  longer 
than  the  body,  but  not  wound 
round  the  abdomen.  The  labium 
and  mandibles  protrude ;  the 
former  shield-shape,  with  nu- 
merous hairs ;  the  latter  long 
and  falcate,  with  deeply  cut 
teeth  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  curved  inwards,  first  two  joints  short,  subequal,  the  last 
three  long  and  tapering.  Labial  palpi  have  the  three  joints  gradually  increasing  in 
length  and  decreasing  in  thickness. 

Mesothorax  robust,  with  trapezoidal  scutellum  ;  metathorax  has  a  similar  but 
smaller  scutellum.  Wing-cases  I'eaching  end  of  fifth  segment ;  upper  pair  blunt, 
lower  more  acute.     Tarsi  of  all  the  legs  fringed,  median  pair  most  strongly  so. 

Abdomen  with 
dense  fringe  run- 
ning from  third 
and  meeting  below 
eighth  segment. 
The  middle  of  the 
'  Ist  segment  above 
with  a  raised 
curved  line ;  the 
posterior  angles 
and  part  of  pos- 
terior margin 
coveredwith  sharp 
points.  The  third 
to  sixth  segments 
inclusive,  above, 
each  with  two  an- 
terior, nearly  cir- 
cular, small  plates, 
bearing  from  two 

to  four  backward-directed  hooks  ;  the  fifth  segment  has  in  addition  two  posterior 
transverse  plates,  with  four  or  five  forward-directed  hooks. 

The  branchial  tracheaj  occur  on  the  pleurte  above  and  below  the  lateral  line  ; 
above  on  the  second  to  eighth  segments  in  bundles  of  about  four  filaments  on  the 
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anterior,  and  three  filaments  on  the  posterior,  segments ;  below  they  are  similar,  but 
apparently  absent  from  the  eighth  segment.  As  in  the  larva,  the  filaments  are 
placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  segments. 

The  ninth  segment  is  smallest,  somewhat  rounded  posteriorly  ;  from  its  dorsal 
surface  arise  the  appendages,  wliich  are  of  considerable  length  (about  as  long  as  the 
segment)  ;  they  are  closely  approximated,  and  seen  from  the  side  are  broad,  at  first 
descendent,  then  a  little  upturned  towards  the  tips,  wliich  bear  two  unequally  long 
bristles ;  above  they  bear  several  long  hairs  and  an  irregular  row  of  minute  teeth, 
together  with  numerous  small  sharp  points,  which  are  most  thickly  set  near  the  base. 
On  the  under-side  of  tlie  segment  are  two  lobes,  whose  apices  are  turned  inwards. 

The  remarkable  dwellings  made  bj  the  larvae  of  M.  angustata  have 
been  long  known,  and  are  figured  and  described  by  De  Geer.  Seen 
from  above  the  ease  is  convex,  usually  very  broad  in  the  anterior  part? 
and  narrowing  in  varying  degrees  towards  the  posterior  extremity ;  it 
is  composed  of  sand-grains,  and  is  moderately  smooth  along  the  middle 
ridge,  whereas  the  side  parts  are  usually  loaded  with  larger  stony 
fragments.  Beneath  thei'e  is  visible  a  tube,  slightly  tapering  and  not 
unlike  the  cases  made  by  many  Leptoceridae,  only  it  is  decidedly  com- 
pressed, so  that  a  transverse  section  is  more  or  less  oval ;  this  tube 
lies,  as  it  were,  in  a  shallow  receptacle,  whose  sides  and  fronts  usually 
project  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tube.  In  the  smaller  cases  this 
anterior  projecting  part  is  most  prominent,  and  in  these  also  the  hind 
extremity  of  the  tube,  seen  from  beneath,  is  rounded,  the  vent  ap- 
parently being  on  the  upper  surface.  In  the  larger  cases  (probably 
those  whose  inmates  are  about  to  "  spin  up  ")  the  anterior  projection 
is  often  nearly  absent  (but  the  whole  case  is  very  brittle  and  liable  to 
breakage)  ;  and  behind,  the  broad  parts  are  produced,  and  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  hood  over  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  vent  of  which  is  placed 
on  the  under-side,  and  consists  of  a  very  long  slit,  whose  direction  is 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  long  axis  of  the  case.  When  the  case  is 
viewed  from  the  side  it  appears  slightly  curved. 

The  cases  before  me  vary  in  length  from  16  to  22  mm.  ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  10  mm.,  and  in  the  same  case  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  4  mm.  at  the  mouth.  The  anterior  part  projects  most  (4  mm.) 
in  a  case  whose  centre  length  is  16  mm. 

EXPLANATION  OF   FIGURES. 

1.  Left  mandible  from  above.  5.  Antenna. 

2.  Eight     do.  do.  6.  Labium  and  maxillsB. 

3.  Left       do.       from  beneath.  7-  Labrum. 

4.  Eight     do.  do.  8.  Tarsal  claw  of  posterior  leg. 

ALL   OF   LARVA. 

9.  Labrum  of  nymph. 

10.  Eight  mandible  of  nymph  from  beneath. 

11.  Apex  of  abdomen  of  nymph,  from  above. 

All  the  figures  drawn  with  a  Zeiss  A  objective,  with  the  exception  of  5  and  8, 
which  are  drawn  with  C. 

Carluke,  N.B, :  March,  1890. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    GENUS    CARIDOPETRALMUS,    ASSM. 
BY    E.    BEEGROTH,    M.D. 

In  the  "Amtlicher  Bericlit  der  50  Y ersammlung  deutsclier  Xatur- 
forscher  und  Aerzte  in  Mtiuclien,  1877,"  p.  1 91,  Herr  A.  Assmanu  has 
described  a  remarkable  new  genus  and  species  of  Pentatomidoe  from 
New  Guinea,  under  the  name  of  Garidopthahnus  sexspinosus.  Prom 
the  description  given  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  that  this  insect 
belonged  to  the  anomalous  genus  Allocotus,  Mayr,  and  this  conjecture 
I  find  to  be  correct,  after  having  received  from  the  author  a  more 
complete  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  species.  It  is  well  distin- 
guished from  the  other  three  species  hitherto  known,  being  structurally 
allied  to  A.  Sayeri,  Dist.,  but  in  colour  more  resembling  A.  Mayri, 
Sign.  As  to  the  generic  name,  that  proposed  by  Herr  Assmann  must 
stand,  Allocotus  being  pre-occupied.  New  Gruinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands  seem  to  be  the  proper  home  of  this  genus.  Mr.  Distant  speaks 
of  "  the  Australian  A.  Royenhoferi,  Mayr,"  but  no  species  of  the  genus 
have  been  found  in  Australia,  the  species  of  Mayr  being  described 
from  Timor.  As  the  description  in  the  "  Amtlicher  Bericht  "  is  very 
succinct,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  Entomologists,  I  think  it  useful  to 
give  a  reproduction  of  the  complete  description  forwarded  to  me  by 
Herr  Assmann. 

"  Length,  5a  mm.,  breadth,  3i  mm.  Head,  ^  mm.  long,  I5  mm.  broad;  the 
sinuated  broad  front  bears  two  straight,  porrect,  acute  spines  of  \  mm.  length.  The 
eyes  are  inserted  on  a  comparatively  thick  cylindrical  process,  which  is  directed 
forwards  and  outwards.  On  the  under-side  between  the  spines  and  the  ocular  pro- 
cesses the  antennae  are  inserted.  The  Ist  joint  is  short  and  thick,  and  only  little 
projecting  between  the  two  processes  on  each  side  ;  the  2nd  joint  is  stout,  cylindri- 
cal, 1  mm.  long  ;  the  3rd  joint  is  the  longest,  3  mm.,  and  has  scarcely  half  the 
the  thickness  of  the  2nd  joint ;  the  4th  joint  is  as  thin  as  the  3rd,  2  mm.  long ;  the 
5th,  \\  mm.  long,  somewhat  thicker,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Thorax  2  mm.  long,  in 
the  front  as  broad  as  the  head,  behind  31  mm.  broad  ;  before  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ternal margin  is  an  almost  horizontal,  finely  pubescent  spine  of  1  mm.  length  ;  more 
hindwards,  at  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  thorax,  is  another  spine,  which  is  somewhat 
broad  at  the  base,  and  has  the  tip  curved  back  ;  between  the  two  anterior  spines  is 
a  tolerably  stout  transversal  callosity,  and  the  hind-margin  of  the  thorax  is  likewise, 
but  not  so  strongly,  callous.  Scutellum  2^  mm.  long,  and  at  the  base  nearly  2  mm. 
broad,  obtusely  acuminated  at  the  apex.  Corium,  at  the  lateral  margin,  3^  mm., 
at  the  internal  margin  nearly  2\  mm.  long,  with  the  internal  angle  only  little  before 
the  tip  of  the  scutellum.  Membrane  exactly  reaching  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  2  5 
mm.  long,  with  six  strongly  elevated,  somewhat  curved,  longitudinal  veins.  The  fore 
and  middle  legs  of  the  same  length  (the  hind  legs  are  wanting) ;  coxae  short,  femora 
a  little  beyond  2  mm.  long,  tibiae  thinner,  2  mm.  long,  tarsi  with  strong  fastening 
lobes,  I  mm.  long.     Sternum,  head,  thorax  and  scutellum  coarsely  punctured,  corium 
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and  under-side  of  abdomen  at  the  sides  more  finely  punctured,  the  middle  third  of 
the  venter  smooth.  Sternum  blackish,  faintly  shining.  Head,  thorax  and  scutellum 
brownish-green,  with  a  faint  brassy  shine.  Corium  more  brownish-black,  opaque  ; 
membrane  black.  Under-side  of  abdomen  reddish-brown,  smooth,  the  punctured 
sides  blachish-brown.  Antennse  dull  brown,  the  base  yellow.  On  each  side  of  the 
thorax  between  the  two  spines,  but  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  disc,  is  an 
elevated,  smooth,  round,  yellow  spot ;  the  anterior  acute  spines  are  reddish-yellow. 
In  the  basal  angles  of  the  scutellum  is  a  hard,  smooth  and  elevated  yellow  spot,  ex- 
tending obliquely  backwards  ;  from  opposite  the  end  of  these  two  spots  runs,  in  the 
middle  of  the  scutellum,  a  very  narrow,  yellow,  longitudinal  line,  which  is  dilated 
towards  the  apex  of  the  scutellum,  the  whole  of  which  it  occupies.  The  lateral 
margin  of  the  corium  is  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
disc  is  a  yellow  longitudinal  line,  dilated  towards  its  posterior  end.  Coxse,  trochan- 
ters, and  the  basal  quarter  of  the  femora  bright  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  femora 
blackish-brown,  tibiae  tawny,  with  the  base  and  tip  brownish,  tarsi  tawny." 

Mayr,  Signoret  aud  Distant  describe  the  antennae  as  being  four- 
jointed,  Assmann  as  five-jointed.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  first  short 
and  thick  joint  mentioned  by  Assmann  is  only  the  basal  node  o£  the 
antennae. 

Forssa,  Finland  :  March,  1890. 


NOTES   ON    GRACILARIA    POPULETORUM,  ELONQELLA,  AND 
FALCONIPENNELLA. 

BY     JOHN     H.     WOOD,     M.  B. 

These  three  Oracilarice  form  part  of  a  very  natural  group  that  is  placed  in  the 
"  Manual "  at  the  head  of  the  genus,  and  is  characterized  in  the  perfect  insects  by  the 
presence  of  a  costal  triangle,  and  in  the  larvfe  by  being  solitary  in  their  habits,  and 
living  upon  trees  or  shrubs,  the  leaves  of  which  they  mine  in  the  first  half  of  their 
existence,  and  fold  or  roll  into  chambers  in  the  last  half.  In  most  of  the  members  of 
the  group  the  mine  is  compound,  consisting  partly  of  a  very  shallow  and  superficial 
gallery,  which,  from  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  "  frass,"  looks  not  unlike  Dipterous 
work,  and  partly  of  a  small  LithocoUetis-like  blotch.  A  point  to  be  noticed  about 
the  chambers  is,  that  the  number  which  each  species  constructs  is  singularly  invari- 
able. In  all  but  one  of  them  there  are  two  of  these  structures,  so  that,  counting 
the  mine,  the  larvse  may  be  said  to  have  three  distinct  householdings,  each  house- 
holding,  as  I  hope  to  show,  being  associated  with  a  particular  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
insect.  The  form  of  the  first  chamber  often  varies  much  in  the  same  species,  and 
appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaf,  or  upon  the  part  at 
which  the  larva  sets  to  work  ;  but  the  form  of  the  second  or  final  chamber  is  on  the 
contrary  most  constant,  and  affords  a  useful  character  for  differentiating  the  species. 
The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  some  parts  of  their  economy,  and  especially 
the  relationship  just  alluded  to  between  tlie  larva  and  its  domicile,  were  by  no  means 
slight,  and  in  the  case  of  the  early  or  mining  life  could  only  be  indirectly  overcome, 
since  opening  a  mine  meant  the  death  of  the  larva ;  but  in  the  chamber-life  the 
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difEculties  were  not  so  insurmountable,  and  were  indeed  altogether  mastered,  whcii 
it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  the  insertion  of  a  pin  or  two,  to  restore 
any  chamber  I  had  opened  to  its  original  form,  and  so  prevail  upon  ray  larva  to 
think  that  there  was  not  much  amiss  after  all  with  his  house.  Armed  with  this 
resource,  I  was  able  to  open  the  chambers  freely,  till  this  part  of  their  history  was 
ascertained.  I  found  that  in  each  chamber  the  larva  moulted  once,  and  that  the 
process  was  effected  very  soon,  though  not  quite  immediately  after  the  chamber  had 
been  made  ;  the  larva,  fatigued,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  its  exertions,  taking  a  good 
meal  before  laying  up  for  the  still  more  exhausting  act  of  moulting.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  chamber  contained  frass  of  two  sizes,  a  small  collection  of  small-sized 
"  frass,"  and  a  large  collection  of  large-sized.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  in  tlu' 
"frass  "  ought  to  lie  the  clue  for  discovering  the  number  of  moults  that  took  place 
in  the  mine,  and  I  found  that  by  this  way  of  reckoning  there  must  be  two,  for  oi 
the  floor  of  each  mine  were  collections  of  two  different-sized  pellets,  in  addition  to 
numerous  minute  particles  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  roof. 

The  order  of  events  appears  then  to  be  as  follows  :— The  larva  on  quitting  tlu 
egg,  and  whilst  having  the  big  second  segment  possessed  by  so  many  blotch-mining 
larvffi,  separates  the  cuticle  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mine,  leaving  its  frass,  as  it  goes, 
upon  the  membrane  ;  it  then  moults,  and  proceeds  to  feed  upon  the  parenchyma, 
having  already  pi'ctty  nearly  lost  its  burrowing  form  ;  it  shortly  moults  a  second 
time,  and  continues  to  occupy  its  quarters  until  the  third  moult  is  close  at  hand, 
when  it  leaves — whether  the  stock  of  food  be  exhausted  or  not — and  makes  its  first 
chamber;  here  the  moult  is  presently  accomplished, and  the  larva  remains  browsing 
within  till  nearly  ready  for  its  fourth  and  final  moult ;  this  point  reached,  and  often 
with  much  food  still  unconsuraed,  it  goes  foraging  once  more  for  new  quarters,  and 
having  met  with  a  leaf  suitable  for  its  purpose,  it  rolls  it  into  the  chamber  proper 
to  the  species,  where  it  contentedly  remains  till  growth  is  finished. 

So  much  for  their  habits.  As  for  the  larvte,  they  are  most  provokingly  alike, 
and,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  head,  afford  no  appreciable  specific  characters. 
Sluggish  and  disinclined  to  move  as  they  appear  to  be  when  their  chambers  are 
opened,  they  really  travel  pretty  quickly  wlien  in  search  of  fresh  quarters.  After 
the  loss  of  the  burrowing  form,  which  happens  at  the  first  change  of  skin,  the  larva 
is  of  ordinary  shape,  neither  short  nor  long,  with  a  large  head  as  wide  as  the  nest 
segment,  and  a  body  of  nearly  equal  width  throughout.  The  skin  is  semi-transparent, 
allowing  the  intestinal  contents,  and  sometimes  even  tlie  tracheal  threads,  to  be  seen, 
and  is  of  a  whitish  or  greenish-white  colour,  without  lines  or  spots.  When  full-fed, 
several  of  them,  including  our  three  species,  turu  a  delicate  green. 

I  will  now  take  them  individually. 

O.  popuJetorum. — It  usually  selects  a  young  leaf  for  its  mine,  agreeing  in  this 
resiiect  with  its  congeners.  Sometimes  the  mine  is  on  the  upper-side,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  under-side.  It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  of  the  other  species, 
the  gallery  being  long  and  rather  wide,  and  tlie  blotch  large  and  open  ;  it  is  also 
a  more  unshapely  structure,  and  is  extremely  like  a  Dipterous  mine,  which  also 
consists  cf  a  gallery  and  blotch,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  birch  leaves.  The 
larva  is  careless  of  the  fashion  of  its  first  chamber,  at  one  time  rolling  up  half  a  leaf 
or  a  whole  one  if  small,  at  another  simply  folding  over  a  piece  of  the  edge,  or 
turning  it  into   a  cone  ;  but  of  the  shape  of  its  final  chamber  it  is  most  particular. 
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and  proceeds  by  rolling  up  the  leaf  longitudinally,  using  a  whole  leaf  for  the  pur- 
pose. Its  head,  with  the  excei^tion  of  the  brown  mouth  parts,  is  concolorous  with 
the  body  till  the  last  moult  is  reached,  when  it  acquires  either  a  very  light  brown 
shade,  or  two  pairs  of  very  pale  grey  streaks  down  the  face.  These  streaks,  of  which 
the  outer  pair  is  the  larger,  are  the  common  form  of  head-markings  in  the 
Gracilaridce.  In  its  mode  of  spinning  up,  the  larva  varies  much.  Generally,  I 
think,  it  rolls  up  a  leaf  just  as  it  does  in  making  its  final  chamber,  and  pupates 
under  the  edge  of  the  innermost  roll  ;  not  unfrequently  it  never  leaves  the  feeding 
chamber  at  all,  but  pupates,  as  in  the  former  case,  under  the  first  roll  ;  whilst,  most 
seldom  of  all,  it  spins  its  cocoon  just  beneath  the  edge  of  a  leaf  without  any  rolling 
up,  much  as  (?./a/coMi/»e«neWa  does  on  alder.  The  pupa  has  a  faint  brown  tinge 
down  the  back.  Its  name  of  popidetorum  seems  to  be  a  misnomer.  Common  as  it 
is  some  years  on  the  birch  bushes  in  the  Herefordshire  Woods,  I  have  not  once  seen 
it  on  aspen  or  poplar  ;  and  Mr.  Stainton  tells  me  that  he  hears  from  Grermany  that 
they  breed  it  there  only  from  birch. 

G.  eJongella. — The  larva  is  well  known  as  the  roller  of  the  aldei'  leaf.  Its  mine 
is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  near  the  margin.  The  gallery  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  twists  about  until  it  meets  with  one  of  the  ribs,  down  which  it 
turns,  the  cuticle  at  the  same  time  being  separated  for  a  short  distance  symmetrically 
on  either  side  to  form  the  small  and  narrow  blotch  ;  threads  of  silk  are  then  spun 
across  the  roof  from  side  to  side,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  blotch  is  folded 
down  the  middle,  and  its  sides  drawn  so  close  together  that  only  a  slight  sulcus,  or, 
at  best,  a  pale  linear  mark  remains  visible  on  the  upper  surface ;  and  as  there  is 
little  or  no  distortion  of  the  leaf  to  catch  the  eye,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  object 
to  see.  Once  only  have  I  known  the  mine  to  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf 
and  near  the  foot-stalk,  when  the  silk  threads  were  powerless  to  draw  the  sides  of 
the  blotch  together,  and  it  had  to  remain  flat  and  open.  The  first  chamber  varies  in 
its  shape,  but  the  final  one  is  invariably  made  by  rolling  the  leaf  longitudinally.  It 
never  spins  up  in  situ  like  populetorum,  nor  does  it  make  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
but  its  oval,  glistening,  and  membraneous  cocoon  is  placed  quite  exposed  on  the 
under-side  of  a  leaf  and  well  away  from  the  edge.  The  back  of  the  pupa  varies 
from  a  very  pale  brown  to  dark  grey  or  smoky-black.  In  the  colour  of  the  larval 
head  the  process  of  development  is  quite  different  to  what  it  is  in  poptiletorum. 
The  head  of  the  very  young  larva  is  smoky  ;  it  gets  darker  with  age  till  it  reaches 
its  greatest  intensity  at  the  second  moult,  when  it  may  be  described  as  blackish ; 
along  with  the  increase  of  colour  is  its  aggregation  into  the  frontal  streaks,  the  outer 
pair  being  for  the  present  continuous  with  the  blackish  cheeks  and  under-parts  ;  at 
the  third  moult  the  colour  goes  from  the  cheeks  and  under-parts,  and  only  the 
streaks  remain,  but  of  a  paler  hue  than  before  ;  finally,  with  the  fourth  moult,  the 
streaks  themselves  disappear,  and  the  head,  except  the  mouth  parts,  is  left  concolorous 
with  the  body.  This  is  the  typical  sequence,  but  I  have  noticed  in  specimens  feeding 
very  late  in  the  autumn,  long  after  the  great  bulk  have  spun  up,  or  even  emerged, 
that  the  colour  is  apt  to  be  very  much  deeper,  and  never  to  be  comi^letely  lost,  so 
that  in  the  last  skin  they  have  heads  typical  of  the  penultimate  skin  of  ordinary 
larvae. 

Such  is  the  life-history  of  O.  elongella  on  alder,  and  it  is  seldom  that  exceptions 
in  any  of  the  main  points  occur.    Out  of  some  GO  or  more  specimens  I  have  examined, 
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I  have  only  met  with  one  instance  where,  the  mine  being  on  the  upper-8ide,  the 
blotch  ran  across  instead  of  with  the  rib  ;  whilst  two  or  three  times  I  have  found  a 
mine  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  which,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  this  insect,  though 
the  fact  could  not  positively  be  ascertained,  as  in  each  instance  the  larva  died. 

Now,  I  find  on  birch  a  larva,  which  in  its  habits  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
one  I  have  been  describing,  tlie  rule  in  the  one  being  the  exception  in  the  other,  and 
vice  versa.  The  mine  (a  gallery  and  small  blotch)  is  on  the  under-side  of  the  birch 
leaf,  very  rarely  on  the  upper-side,  and  if  on  the  upper,  the  blotch  does  not  take  its 
bearings  from  a  rib.  The  leaf  is  invariably  rolled  transversely,  not  longitudinally, 
the  chamber  being  broadly  triangular  or  cone-shaped.  The  larval  head  goes  through 
the  same  changes  as  in  the  alder  insect,  but  it  is  of  a  darker  tint,  and  always,  I 
believe,  retains  the  frontal  streaks  after  the  last  moult.  The  retention  of  the  streaks 
appears  here  to  be  a  natural  character,  and  not  to  be  due  to  colour-intensification 
from  the  effect  of  cold  and  retarded  development,  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  of 
the  alder  larvte  found  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  The 
cocoon  does  not  differ  in  its  form  and  situation  from  that  of  the  alder  insect,  but 
the  back  of  the  pupa  is  smoky-black,  and  never,  I  think,  shows  the  pale  brown  form 
the  other  does. 

On  two  occasions  finding  an  alder  larva  in  its  penultimate  skin  looking  for  a 
leaf  for  its  final  chamber,  I  have  given  it  birch  instead,  but  on  neither  occasion 
could  it  be  prevailed  on  to  use  it ;  and  after  two  days  the  attempt  was  given  up 
and  its  natural  food  restored,  when  it  set  about  its  chamber  at  once.  Here  are 
grounds,  sufficient  it  would  seem,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  species,  but,  when 
we  come  to  the  perfect  insects,  the  evidence  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  tJic 
alder  insect  is  usually  without  any  red  tint ;  that  its  costa  is  seldom  yellow  ;  and 
that  a  rather  bright  yellow  costal  triangle  is  never  present,  at  least  in  any  specimen 
I  have  bred — characters,  one  or  other  of  which  is  almost  always  present  in  the  birch 
insect.  Yet,  if  a  number  are  compared  together,  there  will  always  be  a  few  indi- 
viduals that  seem  out  of  place  in  their  own  series,  and  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  wiser,  perhaps,  not 
to  multiply  names,  but  to  be  content  for  the  present  with  simply  pointing  out  the 
possibility  of  our  having  two  species  confounded  together  under  G.  elongella* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  add,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  rolled  leaves  of  thsee  Oracilaria  and  those  of  the  Tortrix,  PhlcBodes  immundana. 
The  chambers  of  the  QracilaricB  are  more  or  less  cone-shaped,  that  is,  broader  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  whilst  those  of  the  Tortrix,  whether  on  birch  or  alder,  are 
cylindrical,  and  tightly  rolled  into  a  very  small  compass.  The  former  insects  merely 
browse  the  inner  surface  ;  the  latter  eats  the  wliole  thickness  of  the  inner  rolls, 
and  only  browses  if  food  runs  short,  and  it  has  to  attack  the  outside  roll. 

G.falconipennella. — Little,  I  believe,  was  previously  known  about  this  larva. 
It  lives  upon  alder,  and  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  my  own  district,  but  is  to 
be  found  in  small  but  constant  numbers  in  a  dingle  on  the  western  side  of  the 


*  Mr.  Stainton  has  seen  all  my  bred  G.  elongella  (nearly  forty  specimens,  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  forms),  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  opinion  in  his  own  words.  He 
says: — "Ihe  GracUarke,  from  the  food-plant  and  different  larval  habits,  ought  to  be  distinct, 
but  I  do  not  see  where  any  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  insects,  except  in  the  gi-eater 
redness  of  the  birch  species.  In  most  of  the  alder  specimens  the  total  absence  of  any  red  tinge 
is  rather  striking. 

"  The  species  may  be  as  distinct  as  pai  and  tridens,  but  yet  quite  as  uudistiuguishable  in  the 
perfect  state." 
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county.  It  differs  from  its  relative  in  having  a  simple  mine,  and  three  chambers 
instead  of  two.  The  mine  is  a  small  oval  blotch,  very  like  the  mine  of  an  Ornix, 
and  lies  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  generally  close  to  the  edge.  The  three 
chambers  are  all  alike,  except  in  the  matter  of  size,  and  are  simple  turnings-down  of 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  like  the  chambers  of  Ornix  avellanella  on  nut.  The  larva  is 
undistinguishable  from  the  birch  form  elongella.  It  spins  up  just  under  the  edge 
of  the  leaf,  curling  it  neatly  over  ;  and  in  this  again  it  resembles  an  Ornix.  The 
back  of  the  pupa  is  more  broadly  and  intensely  black  than  in  the  darkest  elongella. 

Before  concluding,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that,  though  in  dealing  with  the 
general  history  of  the  group,  I  have  spoken  as  if  acquainted  with  all  the  species, 
I  have,  in  fact,  no  knowledge  of  the  larva  of  G.  straminella,  which,  however,  is  now 
considered  by  Mr.  Stainton  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Q.  elongella,  nor  of  the  larva  of 
O.  hemidactylella,  a  rare  species,  that  appears  not  to  have  been  taken  of  late 
years,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  Acer  campestre,  or  on  Acer  psetidoplatanus. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury : 

March  \Sth,  1890. 


Lepidoptera  at  Haslemere  early  in  the  summer  of  1889. — The  beginning  of  the 
past  summer  saw  the  realization  of  a  long-desired  and  intended  trip,  a  visit  to  my 
old  and  favourite  locality,  Haslemere,  the  main  object  being  to  search  for  that  rare, 
if  not  lost,  species,  Madopa  salicalis.  The  month  of  May  was  so  hot  that  every- 
thing promised  most  favourably,  but  on  the  very  night  before  my  journey  (the  26th) 
that  whole  district  was  visited  by  such  a  deluge  of  rain,  that  in  the  moraing  all  the 
valleys  were  more  or  less  flooded.  The  incessant  downpour  for  about  twenty  hours 
apparently  almost  killed  out  all  the  species  then  on  the  wing.  Consequently,  I  did 
not  see  a  specimen  of  Leucophasia  sinapis,  which  used  to  be  common  in  the  woods 
at  that  date,  and  3Iinoa  euphorbiata  and  other  species  were  only  represented  by 
casual  washed-out  specimens.  Sunny  weather  soon  followed  and  fresh  things  quickly 
appeared.  Tephrosia  consonaria  was  not  uncommon  on  the  large  fir-trees — where, 
indeed,  some  of  them  had  evidently  sheltered  from  the  storm — and  although,  with 
their  usual  perversity,  they  generally  sat  out  of  reach,  they  were  quite  amenable 
to  the  persuasion  of  a  long  switch  of  mountain  ash,  and  came  flitting  down.  With 
them,  but  lower  down,  T.  crepuscularia,  var.  biundularia  was  common,  and  in  fine 
condition.  Among  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  underneath,  Epione  advenaria  flew  about 
in  the  sunsliine,  or  sat  with  wings  nearly  erect,  like  a  little  butterfly.  Capua 
ochraceana  and  Phoxopteryx  myrtillana  were  common  among  the  Vaccinium,  where 
also  Dasychira  pudibunda  and  Odontopera  bidentata  were  to  be  found  at  rest.  Just 
before  I  came  away  Hypena  crassalis  began  to  emerge  :  the  males  most  lovely,  from 
their  velvety  blackness,  but  they  were  wary,  and  from  their  habit  on  first  emerging 
of  sitting  in  shady  places  and  hurrying  into  thickets  and  holly  bushes  when  dis- 
turbed, very  hard  to  secure.  A  few  days  later,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
common,  and  would  have  taken  to  the  tree  trunks,  where  they  are  easily  caught, 
but  I  could  not  wait. 

In  the  lower  woods  Nemeobius  Lucina  was  skipping  about  in  the  warm  corners 
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at  the  bottoms  of  dingles  or  at  sheltered  path  sides,  and  close  by — where  the  lovely 
"  demoiselles  "  {Calopteryx)  were  sporting — was  to  be  found  the  far  more  local 
Osmylus  chrysops,  flitting  like  a  faint  shadow  under  the  bushes,  quite  within  the 
deep  bed  of  the  rivulet.  Here  also  among  the  blackthorn  bushes  the  queer  Orthopt- 
eron,  Bfafta  lajjponica,  ran  swiftly  over  the  leaves  and  flitted  from  bush  to  bush  ; 
and  a  far  more  welcome  prize  turned  out,  a  fine  specimen  of  Macrochila  fasciellus . 
On  the  slopes,  Botys  }}andalis  and  Argyrolepia  Baumanniana  were  not  scarce,  and 
the  latter  could  be  disturbed  at  ail  times  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  woods,  by  no 
means  restricting  its  flight  to  sunset,  as  is  the  habit  of  its  allies.  Among  the 
aspens  in  the  afternoon  flew  Pltoxopteryx  latana  (ramana)  looking  like  a  tiny  snow- 
flake,  P.  diminutana  was  among  the  sallows,  where  also,  just  before  I  left,  occurred  a 
single  Lohesia  Servlllana  ;  and  Penthina  prmlongana  and  Stigmonota  Oermarana 
CpunctlcostanaJ  occurred,  also  singly,  among  birch  and  oak  respectively.  Here 
Catoptria  Albersana  flew  commonly,  about  sunset.  Old  isolated  fir-trees  furnished  a 
few  (Ecophora  Panzerella  with,  of  course,  Macaria  Uturafa  and  Eetinia  pinivorana, 
and  having  been  so  long  away  from  woods  of  this  sort,  I  was  even  well-pleased 
again  to  see  such  ordinary  species  as  Acidalia  candidata,  Ephyra  porata,  Venilia 
maciilata,  Eupithecia  satyrata,  and  Platypteryx  lacertula.  The  resemblance  of  a 
specimen  of  the  last  named,  at  rest  upon  a  grass  culm  under  a  birch  tree,  to  a  brown 
and  twisted  leaf  of  birch  was  something  wonderful.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

All  this  while  the  principal  object  of  search  was  not  forgotten.  The  woods  and 
coppices  were  ransacked  for  Madopa  salicalis,  undergrowth — sallow  especially — 
thrashed  and  even  trampled  through,  and  long  grass  disturbed  in  every  probable 
spot,  but  to  no  purpose,  not  a  specimen  was  seen,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  it  has  died 
out  from  its  old  haunts.  In  one  of  these  haunts  a  long  search  revealed  nothing 
whatever  except  a  female  Sesiafuciformis  laying  her  eggs  on  honeysuckle,  but  far 
too  wary  to  be  approached.— C.  G.  Barrett,  London  :  1890. 

The  unique  specimen  of  Pyralis  pictalis,  Curtis. — One  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
sects which  we  saw  when  at  Liverpool  was  the  original  specimen  of  Pyralis  pictalis, 
Curt.,  a  fine  and  perfect  specimen,  agreeing  accurately  with  the  figures  by  Curtis  and 
Noel  Humphrey.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  mentioned  by  Curtis 
and  others  as  its  captor  ;  the  whole  collection,  which  is  of  considerable  interest, 
bein»  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Robertson.  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  her  son,  writes : — 
"  My  father  died  in  1853,  and  for  several  years  befoi'e  his  death  was  unable  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  collecting.  Pyralis  pictalis  was  found  in  a  house  near 
Poplar  in  Ji^iy.  My  father  lived  in  Limehouse,  which  adjoins  Poplar.  I  remember 
that  there  was  a  small  society  which  used  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  but  it  was 
80  small  that  I  do  not  think  any  record  was  kept,  b\it  I  recollect  Messrs.  Chant  and 
Bentley  as  coming  to  the  house." 

This  account  of  the  moth  is  in  agreement  with  tliat  of  Curtis  and  Westwood. 
Pictalis  is  recorded  also  by  Guenee  in  his  "  Pyralites,"  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  H. 
Doubleday  ;  this  specimen  being  the  only  one  referred  to,  Guenee  suggests  that  it  is 
in  all  probability  a  native  of  the  Indies,  and  places  it  between  two  species  from 
Central  India.     The  close  proximity  of  Limehouse  to  the  East  India  Docks,  and  the 
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ease  with  which  a  larva  belonging  to  this  family  of  Pyralites  miglit  exist  among 
dried  vegetable  substances  on  board  a  vessel  gives  colour  to  this  opinion.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  second  example  of  tliis  very  pretty  and  distinct  sjiecies  has 
been  recognised  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  existence  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion of  this  unique  specimen,  fifty  years  after  its  capture,  is  of  genuine  interest. 

In  Mr.  Robertson's  collection  I  also  saw  six  (EcopJiora  formosella,  evidently 
the  original  specimens  (called  Batiaformosella)  taken  by  him  at  Wanstead.  The 
utter  disappearance  of  this  lovely  species,  like  that  of  CE.  Woodiella,  is  sufficiently 
mysterious.— Id. 

Variation  of  Phycis  dihilella,  Iliib. — With  regard  to  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett's  very 
satisfactory  paper  on  the  identity  of  Phycis  subornatella  and  adoriiatella  {ante  p.  20), 
I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  Portland  is  not  the  only  place  that  produces  inter- 
mediate forms  of  this  species.  I  have  four  specimens  from  Brighton,  all  sent  to  me 
as  subornatella.  In  one  of  these  the  white  basal  fascia  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
distinct  as  in  an  Isle  of  Man  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  and  the  wing  is 
much  more  suffused  with  white  scales  ;  in  the  other  three  specimens  there  is  less 
white,  especially  on  the  hind  margin,  than  in  the  Isle  of  Man  specimen,  and  the 
basal  fascia  is  almost  obsolete  in  slightly  varying  degrees  in  the  three  specimens.  It 
would  probably  not  be  noticed  at  all  if  we  did  not  know  of  its  existence  in  other 
specimens,  but  as  we  know  where  to  look  for  it,  some  of  its  faint  outline  can  be  made 
out  with  difficulty.  These  three  specimens  are  undoubtedly,  I  should  say,  of  the 
adornatella  variety,  though  they  are  not  extreme  forms.  A  long  series  from  Brighton 
would  probably  show  many  other  forms,  but  most  likely  the  specimens  taken  both 
there  and  at  Portland  have  for  years  gone  by  the  name  of  nvbornatella,  and 
the  dark  adornatella  varieties  have,  I  suppose,  passed  with  tbeni  under  the  same 
name.  I  have  three  specimens  from  Shoreham,  which  are  all  distinct  adornatella, 
but  show  some  variation  in  the  direction  of  subornatella.  The  most  constant  series 
I  have  is  from  North  Devon— four  specimens,  very  like  each  other,  dingy  ochrcous, 
with  a  few  white  scales  on  the  costa  and  hind  margin,  and  no  basal  fascia.  This 
form  also  occurs  at  Portland.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Barrett's  last  paragraph  but 
one,  I  may  mention  that  I  saw  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  C  W.  Dale  at  Portland, 
very  dark,  with  exceedingly  long  and  narrow  wings,  more  striking  in  that  respect 
than  any  of  the  very  variable  graduated  series  I  was  able  to  send  to  Mr.  Barrett  last 
year,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  conclusively  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  so-called 
species.  I  had  never  taken  dilutella  elsewhere,  but  as  I  was  not  satisfied  about  the 
Portland  specimens,  I  sent  a  few  varieties  to  Mr.  Barrett  in  1887,  asking  for  his 
opinion  on  them,  and  he  then  said  that  they  were  more  like  subornateUa  than  any 
adornatella  he  had  seen,  and  that  he  thought  that  these  two  species  might  turn  out 
to  be  identical. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  differentiation  by  Zeller  (Ent.  Ann.,  1867,  p.  142)  of 
subornatella  from  adornatella  which  is  worth  noticing.  He  there  says  that  sub- 
ornatella is  distinguished  from  ardornatella  by  (amongst  other  things)  tlic  slight 
angles  of  the  2nd  transverse  line,  whereas,  in  the  specimen  of  subornatella  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  above  alluded  to,  these  angles  are  particularly  sharp  and  well-defined. 
By  comparing  other  specimens,  I  sec  that  the  shape  of  this  line  is  very  variable,  and 
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cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  I  have  not  found  the  extreme  light 
or  dark  forms  at  all  common  at  Portland,  and  if  this  be  the  case  in  other  localities, 
it  may  somewhat  account  for  the  fact  that  the  two  names  had  stood  together  in  our 
lists  for  22  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  experience  of  entomologists 
living  at  Brighton  and  other  places  where  the  insect  occurs. —Nelson  M.  Richard- 
son, Montevideo,  near  Weymouth  :  Fehruary,  1890. 

Lepidoptera  in  Armagh  in  1889. — The   following  have  not  been  previously 
recorded   from   this  district: — Pwcilocampa populi,  a,  S  flew  into  Derrynoose   Rec- 
tory, and  was  duly  captured  for  me,  on  November  IStli  ;    Derrynoose   is  about   six 
miles  from  this,  and  at  a  considerably  greater  elevation.     A  ?  emerged  at  the  end 
of  December,  from  pupa  dug  near  here.     Agrotis  suffusa,  Phlogophora  meticulosa, 
Noctua  rubi,   N.  umhrosa,  Anchocelis  pistacina,  Calymnia  trapezina,  Scoparia  an- 
gtistea,  and  Platyptilia  gonodactyla,  were  takcTi  at  sugar  in  my  garden,  at  the  end  of 
August  and  early  part  of  September.     Tlie  first  two,  though  such  common  species, 
I  had  never  even  seen  here  before,  last  year,  however,  they  were  very  plentiful. 
Leucania  impura  I  took  in  the  Mullinures,  hovering  over  grassy  drains  at  dusk,  in 
July.     Plusia  iota  was   captured  in  July  at  flowers  in  my  garden.     In  a  lane  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town  I  captured  at  dusk,  on  June  27th,  Hadena  adus/a,  Cram- 
bus  selasellus,  Sciaphila  (Cnephasia)  suljectana,   S.   virgaureana,  and  Swammer- 
damia  griseocapitella.      There  was  a  good  deal  of  honeysuckle  in  flower  in  the 
hedges.    Zanclognatha  grisealis,  Etipithecia  vulgata,  E.  ahsinthiata,  E.  rectangulata, 
Scoparia  amhigualis,  S.  truncicolella,  Tortrix  riheana,  Dictyopteryx  Bergmanniana, 
Penthina  variegana,  Pardia  tripnnctana,   Sericoris  rivulana,   S.  lacunana,  Prays 
Curtisellus,  and  Plutella  porrectella,  all  occurred  in  my  garden  at  dusk,  in  June  and 
July.     Of  Epione  apiciaria,  one  specimen  was  caught  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  on  August 
13th,  in  the  evening,  in  the  lane  leading  down   to  the  Mullinures,  and  another  was 
beaten  out  of  a  sallow  bush  on  September  3rd,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Beating  and  sweeping  through  the  long  grass,  &c.,  in  the   Mullinures,   in  the  after- 
noons,   produced,  in    May,    Stigmonota  perlepidana,    Cnephasia   mnsculana,   and 
Blabophanes  rusticella  ;  in   June,  Bactra   lanceolana,  Eupoecilia  angustana,  Tinea 
tapetzella,  Crambus  horhiellus,  C.  pratelhis,  Elachista  nigrella,  and  E.  cygnipennelJa  ; 
in  July,   Crambus  perlellus,   Swammerdamia  spiniella,  Bryotropha  terrella.      In 
the  evenings  in  the  same  locality  I  captured,  in  June,  AcidaJia  scutulata  and  Pe- 
lurga  comitata,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  Noctua  umhrosa  and  Orthotfcnia  antiquana. 
Eupithecia  constrictata  I  took  along  with  Tinea  merdella  and  Scoparia  ambigualis, 
in  the  Folly,  which   is  a  kind  of  public  park,  with  a  good  many  trees  in  it,  and  a 
stream  running  through  it.      In  the   same  place  I   took,  on   October  2nd,   Thera 
variata  ;    it  was  sitting  on  a  blade  of  grass  close  to  a  fir  tree.     Acentropus  niveus 
occurred  at  Coney  Island,  in  Lough  Neagh,  on  August  16th  ;  I,  unfortunately,  only 
got  one  specimen.     Beating  the  reeds  and  long  grass  on  the  edge  of  Lowry's  Lough 
brought  me  Crambus  pascnellus,  C.  culmellus,  Aphelia  osseana,  Scop,  {pratana,  Hb.), 
Catoptria  fulvana,  and    C.  ulicetana.     Tortrix  palleana,  Hb.    {icteraita,  Frol.),  I 
knocked  up  out  of  grass   in   the   Palace  Demesne,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  2nd  ;  I 
only  got  a  single  specimen.     Amphisa  Qerningana  I  took  on  the  heathy  bog  at 
Churchill,  where  I  get  Selidosema  ^dumaria  and  Coenonympha  Davus.    The  Peronece 
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I  took  in  the  Mullinures  by  beating  tlie  hedges  round  about  the  meadows,  and  in 
the  lane  leading  down  to  them,  in  the  afternoons,  from  August  31st  to  September 
18th.  The  hedges  are  composed  mostly  of  hawthorn,  with  a  mixture  of  blackthorn, 
hazel,  and  blackberry.  My  mode  of  proceeding  was  simple  enough  :  I  thrashed  the 
hedges  with  the  handle  of  my  water  net,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  caught  everything 
that  flew  out,  when  we  could,  but  these  little  Peronece  had  a  most  provoking  way  of 
fluttering  down  to  the  grass  and  hiding  themselves  at  the  roots,  where,  in  most  cases, 
they  managed  to  successfully  elude  all  search,  though  neither  of  us  is  at  all  blind. 
The  most  plentiful  was  P.  perplexana.  It  occurred  in  all  parts,  but  was  most 
numerous  where  hawthorn  predominated.  I  have  27  in  my  collection,  and  could 
have  got  many  more  if  I  had  wished.  The  least  plentiful  was  P.  comariana,  of 
which  I  only  got  three  specimens.  P.  Schalleriana  was  next  in  paucity,  and  then 
P.  comparana.  P.  variegana  was  plentiful  enough,  and  varied  greatly,  one  was 
beautifully  suffused  with  white  ;  I  beat  it  mostly  from  hazel,  and  it  was  out  of  a 
great  mass  of  hazels  that  I  beat  a  beautiful  dark  blue  var.  ;  I  also  took  this  species  at 
sugar  in  my  garden.  P.  aspersana  seemed  most  attached  to  blackberry.  The  Mul- 
linures, where  I  got  these  little  moths,  lie  very  low.  At  one  time,  I  believe,  the  site 
was  occupied  by  a  lake.  There  is  very  little  fall  from  the  spot,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  hard  to  drain.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  tilled,  and  the  hay  is  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  being  much  mixed  with  rushes.  It  is  a  capital  spot  for  ento- 
mology, and  has  produced  no  end  of  good  things. 

Many  of  these  species  are  so  common,  that  I  only  enumerate  them  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  records  from  this  district.— W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace, 
Armagh  :  February  26ih,  1890. 

Bolerus  triplicatus,  Klug,  at  Deal. — I  captured  a  specimen  of  this  rare  sawfly 
on  the  sandhills  at  Deal  in  May,  1881.  I  sent  the  specimen  last  year  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
rietcher,  who  returned  it  as  D.  triplicatus,  Klug,  at  the  same  remarking  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  insect  before.  In  Cameron's  Monog.  Brit.  Phyt.  Hymen.,  vol.  i,  p. 
163,  it  is  stated,  "  The  only  British  example  of  this  insect  that  I  have  seen  was  one 
taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  in  England,  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  locality  ; 
those  in  Stephens'  collection  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London." — C.  G. 
Hall,  14,  Granville  Street,  Dover :  April  2nd,  1890. 

Leia  elegans,  Winn.:  a  correction. — At  p.  109,  ante,  line  13  from  top, for 
Sciara,  read  Leia.  PJatypeza  rufa,  Meig.  (p.  108),  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
any  other  British  species  of  the  genus  by  the  redness  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  sexes, 
from  each  other,  by  the  wings  of  the  ^  being  dark,  and  of  the  ?  light. — C.  W.  Dale, 
Glanville's  Wootton  :  April,  1890. 

[The  unfortunate  substitution  of  "  Sciara  "  for  "  Leia  "  shows  how  important 
it  is  that  contributors  should  endeavour  to  write  as  distinctly  as  they  possibly 
can. — Eds.] 

Tettix  hipunctatus  hibernating. — Mr.  James  Eardly  Mason,  of  Alford,  has  kindly 
i     sent  me  a  fully  developed  ?  of  Tettix  bipunctatus,  Linne,  taken  by  Mr.  Edward 
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Woodthorpe  in  Greenfield  Wood,  near  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  on  March  22nd  this 
jear.  No  doubt  it  is  a  hibernated  specimen,  and  though  this  species  is  known  to 
sometimes  survive  the  winter  in  South  Europe,  its  doing.so  so  far  north  is  of  interest. 
De  Selys  give^  July  as  the  date  of  its  earliest  occurrence  in  Belgium,  and  records  its 
hibernating  habit. — Eland  Shaw,  Wandsworth  :  April,  1890. 


#bituarn. 

Josepfi  Sugar  Baly,  M.E.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  of  "  The  Butts,"  Warwick,  died, 
we  think  somewhat  suddenly,  on  March  27th,  aged  73.  Of  his  early  history  we 
know  nothing.  He  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1840,  and  L.S.A.  in  1841.  In  1850  he 
joined  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  and  was  then  established  in  North 
London,  with  an  extensive  practice,  where  he  remained  until  about  1868,  when  the 
death  of  a  relative,  and  material  considerations,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his 
London  practice  and  to  settle  at  Warwick,  which  afterwards  became  his  home,  ami 
where  he  resumed  private  practice,  and  held  several  professional  public  appoint- 
ments, and  for  which  borough  he  was  also  a  magistrate.  Outside  a  certain  amount 
of  attention  paid  to  the  higher  groups  of  exotic  Hytneiwptera,  Baly  devoted 
his  life,  from  an  entomological  point  of  view,  almost  solely  to  Phytophagous 
Coleoptera,  and  on  this  subject  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  authorities.  What 
was  probably  his  first  paper,  of  any  importance,  was  published  in  the  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lond.,  in  1855,  and  thenceforward  his  communications  were  continuous,  occupy- 
ing places  in  all  available  Transactions,  Proceedings,  and  Journals.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  his  activity  was  greater  than  ever.  He  must  have  been 
responsible  for  an  enormous  number  of  new  species  and  many  new  genera  in  Fhyto- 
pliaga.  His  work  was  almost  purely  descriptive,  dry  and  unattractive  to  the  general 
reader,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  test  of  time,  of  a  generally  sound  nature. 

Mr.  Baly  married  early,  and  had  a  large  family.  During  his  residence  in 
London,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Entomological  Society  and  kindred 
meetings.  In  private  life  he  was  quiet,  amiable,  and  unemotional,  making  many 
friends  ;  in  some  matters  his  character  was  marked  by  extreme  simplicity.  After 
his  removal  to  Warwick,  his  visits  to  London,  and  consequent  association  with 
old  friends,  were  few,  but  he  is  none  the  less  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  in  1865,  and  was  also 
a  Member  of  the  Entomological  Societies  of  France  and  Stettin. 


BiHMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY :  March  12th,  1890. — The  President, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  H.  R.  Ilodgkinson  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  Asphalia  flavicornis  from  Solihull,  in  one  of 
which  the  stigmata  had  coalesced.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lee  showed  three  Hesperia,  appa- 
rently lineoJa,  which  he  had  found  in  a  collection,  and  which  he  believed  came  from 
Jersey.     Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  a  collection  of  insects  from  Colombia,  S.  • 
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America,  including  some  fine  Morphos,  Papilios,  Heliconias,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Blatch 
read  a  note  on  a  new  species  of  the  Family  Scydmcenina,  •which  he  proposed  to  call 
Neuraphes  planifrons ;  it  was  taken  under  bark  of  birch  stumps,  in  company  with 
Scydmcenus  Godarti  and  exilis,  a,t  Sherwood  Forest. — Colbean  J.  WainweighT, 
Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  IIistoet  Society: 
March  27tk,  1890.— J.  T.  Caeeington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C  Gr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  series  of  Dianthoecia  carpophaga,  Bork.,  showing 
fully  its  connection  with  its  variety,  D.  capsophila,  Dup.,  and  a  specimen  of  Z>. 
luteago,  Hb.,  v.  Barretti,  all  reared  by  Mr.  Blandford  from  larvae  found  in  South 
Wales.  Mr.  Joy,  an  immature  specimen  of  Mantis  religiosa,  from  the  Suez  Canal. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  several  species  of  Ophionides,  bi'ed  by  Members  of  the  Society  : 
amongst  others,  Paniscus  testaceus,  Q-r.,  P.  cephalotes,  Holmg.,  and  Ophion  luieum, 
L.,  bred  by  Mr.  Barker  from  the  larvae  of  Dianthoecia  capsincola,  Hb.,  the  latter 
species  also  being  reared  by  Mr.  Wellraan  from  Hadena  j)isi,  L.,  and  by  Mr.  South 
from  Toxocampa  craccm,  Frr.  Mr.  Billups  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cocoons  of  Ophion  luteiim  differed  considerably  according  to  the  host  from 
which  bred.  Mr.  Billups  also  called  attention  to  the  exti'cme  variability  in  size  of 
Paniscus  cephalotes,  two  females  taken  by  himself  at  Hayling  Island  in  1866,  being 
not  above  one-third  larger  than  the  female  bred  by  Mr.  Barker.  In  the  same  box 
were  shown  Panchus  moni'liatus,  Holmg.,  bred  from  the  larvae  of  Panolis  piniperda, 
also  both  sexes  oi  Exetastes  osculatoritis,  Fab.,  from  the  larvae  of  Setinia  pinicolana, 
Dbl.,  by  Messrs.  South  and  Adkin.  Among  Mr.  Billups'  other  exhibits  were  a  speci- 
men of  Phygadeuon  sodaUs,  Tasch.,  taken  in  his  own  garden,  June  1st,  1889,  and  a 
female  of  Hemiieles  macrurus,  Tasch.,  taken  at  the  same  place,  August,  1889,  both 
species  being  new  to  Britain.  Phygadeuon  {Microcryptus)  rufoniger,  Bridgm.,  a  new 
speeies.  Mr.  Perks  showed  pond  life  fi'om  Barnes  Common,  and  Mr.  Tugwell  and 
Mr.  Step  exhibited  botanical  specimens,  and  contributed  remarks. 

April  lOth,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  Brown  and  R.  McAllan,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  a  series  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  W.  V.,  and  T.  hiun- 
dularia,  Bork.,  with  water  colour  drawings  of  both  larvae  from  life,  and  remarked 
that  after  breeding  both  insects  he  was  perfectly  convinced  as  to  their  being  dis- 
tinct species,  although  evidently  closely  allied.  T.  crepuscularia  appeared  from  the 
last  week  in  March  to  the  middle  of  Api'il,  and  was  always  a  partly  double-brooded 
species ;  T.  biundularia  appeared  early  in  May  until  the  first  week  in  June,  and  was 
only  single-brooded  ;  in  every  case  the  insect  remained  true  to  the  parent  type,  and 
although  the  markings  were  somewhat  alike  in  both  species,  yet  there  were  charac- 
teristic differences,  as  shown  in  the  series  exhibited,  this  also  applied  to  the  larval 
stages.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Tutt  made  some  observations  on  this  exhibit ;  the 
latter  gentleman  agreeing  with  Mr.  Tugwell,  and  Mr.  Barrett  expressing  an  opinion 
that  crepuscularia  and  biundularia  were  not  distinct.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  very 
light  form  of  Nyssia  hispidaria,  Fb.,  from  Richmond.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  exhibited 
varieties  of  the  same  species.     Mr.   Fenn,  a  long  series  of  Larentia  inultistrigaria, 
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Haw.,  showing  a  melanic  tendency.  Messrs.  Skinner,  R.  W.  Adkin,  and  W.  West 
exhibited  Coleoptera  ;  the  latter  gentleman  a  very  interesting  collection  from  the 
Colombian  Eepublic.  Other  exhibits  were  made  by  Messrs.  Billups,  Step,  Manger, 
Tugwell,  &c.— H.  W.  Babkek,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  April  2nd,  1890.— Fkedebick  DuOane 
GoDMAN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  a.  Bryant,  of  6,  Oakley  Crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall,  of  Nor- 
bury,  Pitts  Moor,  Sheffield  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  of  207,  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Oakshott,  of  De  BeauToir  House,  Falmouth  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Stearns, 
of  The  Lodge,  Upper  Halliford,  Walton-on-Thames  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Vigers,  of  Hershara, 
Surrey,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Godman  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Baly,  of  Warwick,  the  well- 
known  Coleopterist,  who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a  female  specimen  of  a  Coleopterous 
insect — TemnocMla  quadricollis,  Reitt. — which  was  the  subject  of  a  very  unusual 
malformation  of  the  nature  termed  "  ectromelie  "  by  Lacordaire. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  exhibited  three  specimens  of  Elater  pomonce,  taken  at  Brock- 
enhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  about  the  middle  of  March  last. 

Colonel  Swinhoe  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  a  number  of  butterflies  of  the 
genus  Euthalia.  He  pointed  out  that  the  specimens  described  as  a  species  by  the 
name  of  Euthalia  Sedeva  were  only  the  females  of  E.  Balarama. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Billups  exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  Cecidomyia  salicis- 
siliqua,  Walsh,  which  had  just  emerged  from  galls  received  from  Mr.  Cockerell,  who 
had  collected  them  on  a  species  of  sallow  in  Colorado.  He  also  exhibited  three 
species  of  Ichneumonidep  new  to  Britain,  viz..  Ichneumon  Haglundi,  Holmgr.,  bred 
by  Messrs.  Adkin  and  Barker  from  Arctia  fuliginosa ;  Phygadeuon  rufo-niger, 
Bridg.,  taken  in  Ashdown  Forest  in  November,  1885  ;  and  Phygadeuon  sodalis, 
Tasch.,  taken  at  Dulwich  in  June,  1889. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  specimens  of  Bryotropha  obscurella,  Hein.,  and 
Doryphora  elongella,  Hein.,  two  species  of  Micro- Lepidoptera  new  to  Britain. 

Dr.  Thallwitz,  of  Dresden,  contributed  "  Notes  on  some  species  of  the  genus 
Hilipus."  These  notes  had  reference  to  a  paper  on  the  genus  Hilipus,  by  Mr.  F. 
P.  Pascoe,  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Society  for  1889. 

Mr.  E.  Meyrick  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Classification  of  the  Pyralidina  of 
the  European  Fauna."  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Barrett 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Prof.  Westwood  communicated  a  paper  entitled,  "  Notes  on  certain  species  of 
CetoniidcE." 

Mynheer  P.  C.  T.  Snellen,  of  Rotterdam,  contributed  a  paper  entitled,  "A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Pyralida  of  Sikkim,  collected  by  H.  J.  Elwes  and  the  late  Otto  Moller," 
and  Mr.  Elwes  read  certain  notes  on  the  foregoing  paper  as  an  Appendix.  Mr.  W. 
L.  Distant,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  Jacoby  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued. — U.  Goss,  lion.  Sec. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    GENUS    SMICRONYX,    SCHONHERR,   WITH    A 
DESCRIPTION   OF   A   SPECIES   NEW  TO   BRITAIN. 

BY  THE   REV.   CANON   FOWLER,   M.A.,   F.L.S.,   &c. 

This  genus  contains  about  twenty-five  species,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  Europe  ;  others  occur  in  Northern  Asia,  and  probably  in 
North  America;  representatives  have  also  been  described  from  Ma-, 
deira  and  the  Canaries,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  the  Caucasus  district,  &c.  ; 
they  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  Bhyncliophora,  and  may  be  very 
easily  passed  over,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  species 
will  be  found  to  be  much  greater  than  is  at  present  known ;  they  fall, 
as  observed  by  M.  Bedel  (Faune  des  Coleopteres  du  bassin  de  la  Seine 
Ehynchophora, p.  ]09),into  two  divisions,  which  will  probably  have  to 
be  separated  as  distinct  genera ;  in  one  of  these  the  striae  of  the 
elytra  are  finer,  and  the  elytra  themselves  are  almost  bare,  and 
in  the  other  the  elytra  are  plainly  striated,  and  more  or  less  thickly 
clothed  with  scales,  which  are  exceedingly  easily  abraded  ;  four  species 
have  usually  been  regarded  as  British,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  as 
to  their  right  determination  or  their  synonymy  ;  they  are  extremely 
rare  insects,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  obtain  the  material  on  which  to  work 
the  genus :  througb  the  kindness,  however,  of  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Champion,  and  others,  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  some  fifty 
specimens.  M.  Bedel  has  also  kindly  examined  several  of  these  for 
me,  and  among  them  he  has  found  two  specimens  of  S.  coecus,  Reich. 
{cuscutte,  Bris.),  whicb  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  British  list. 
At  first,  after  a  careful  examination  with  a  compound  miscroscope,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specimens  standing  in  our  collections 
as  S.  cicur  and  S.  pygmceus  are  identical ;  however,  after  au  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  named  by  M.  Bedel,  I  have  modified  my  first 
impressions,  and  am  of  opinion  that,  according  to  continental  ideas, 
thie  specimens  that  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  S.  jungermannioB 
should  be  referred  to  ^.  i2e?c^e?,  that  S.  jungermannicd  and  S.  cicur  duve 
synonymous,  and  that  the  specimens  standing  under  S. pygmceus  in  our 
collections  should  be  referred  partly  to  S.  Beichei,  and  partly  to  S. 
jungermannice ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  whether  Curtis'  original  speci- 
men of  8.  pygmceus  is  not  identical  with  S.  coecus,  in  which  case  the 
latter  name  must  be  sunk.  The  genus  is  certainly  a  very  puzzling 
one,  and  the  characters  ill-determined  ;  the  punctuation  of  the  thorax, 
for  instance,  is  by  some  authors  regarded  as  a  valuable  character,  but 
it  appears  to  differ  considerably  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
species,  as  I  have  found  by  examining  them  under  a  strong  light  with 
a  high  power ;  when   quite   fresh,   the  insects  are  covered  with  large, 
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elongate-ovate,  whitish  and  brownish  scales,  which  are  arranged  thickly 
on  the  thorax,  and  in  double  rows  on  the  interstices  of  the  elytra ; 
they  are  very  pretty  objects  under  the  microscope,  and  in  some  lights 
are  plainly  iridescent ;  owing  to  their  size  and  the  loose  way  in  which 
they  are  set  on  the  surface,  they  are  exceedingly  easily  abraded,  and 
very  soon  get  rubbed  off ;  specimens  from  which  they  have  been 
entirely  removed  are  quite  black,  and  more  or  less  shiny,  and  present 
a  very  different  appearance  to  fresh  or  half  abraded  specimens.  The 
species  attack  various  parasitic  plants,  especially  the  dodder  {Cuscufa 
europtea)  ;  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  stem,  and  the  larva  lives  in  a 
sort  of  gall,  from  which  it  emei-ges  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth  before 
undergoing  its  transformations. 

I.  Tarsal  claws  uneven,  the  internal  claw  being  very  short ;  thorax  finely  punctured  ; 

elytra  oval  and  shining,  usually  denuded  of  scales  S.  coeciis,  Eeich. 

II.  Tarsal  claws  equal ;  upper  surface  usually  more  or  less  squaniose. 

i.  Thorax  with  shallow  and   rather  close  punctures,  duller,  interspaces  finely 
but  plainly  cross-reticulate  ;  body  behind  thorax  broader  .. 

,S.  Eelchei,  Gyll. 
ii.  Thorax  with  very  shallow  and  comparatively  diffuse  punctures,  less  dull, 
interspaces  more  finely  and   often  scarcely  evidently  cross-reticulate  ; 

body  behind  thorax  narrower  S.  junqermannicB,  Eeich. 

{cicur,Gj\\.). 

S.  coeciis,  Boh.  {cuscutcB,  Ch.  Bris.). — Oblong-ovate,  black,  shiny,  with  scanty 
narrow  scales,  which  are  easily  rubbed  off ;  thorax  globose,  narrowed  in  front,  finely 
punctured  ;  elytra  a  little  broader  at  base  than  thorax,  with  the  shoulders  well 
marked,  oval  and  shining,  with  fine  but  distinct  striae  and  finely  sculptured  inter- 
stices ;  legs  rather  stout,  claws  unequal,  the  iiuier  one  being  very  short ;  size 
variable.  Length,  li — 2  mm. 

On  Cuscuta  europcea  (the  Greater  Dodder)  :  two  specimens,  but 
without  locality,  one  in  the  possesion  of  Mr.  Champion  from  Mr. 
Scott's  collection,  and  one  in  my  collection.  Bedel  gives  as  localities, 
Northern  and  Central  Europe.  The  Greater  Dodder,  according  to 
Bentham,  is  parasitic  on  a  variety  of  plants,  more  especially  on  her- 
baceous stems,  in  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia ;  it  is  not  very 
abundant  in  England,  and  has  not  been  recorded  with  certainty  either 
from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

S.  Reichei,(jtj\\.  {prigmceus,  Cwrt.,  j) a rs). — Oblong-ovate,  black,  rather  shiny, 
closely  covered,  in  fresh  specimens,  with  whitish  and  brownish-white  or  brownish 
scales,  which  are  arranged  thickly  on  the  thorax,  and  more  or  less  in  patches  on  the 
interstices  of  the  elytra  ;  under-side  more  thickly  scaled  ;  rostrum  long ;  antennae 
rather  stout,  pitchy  at  base  ;  thorax  convex,  about  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  con- 
stricted in  (Vent,  with  the  sides  somewhat  variably  rounded  in  diffei'ent  specinaens, 
shallowly   and   rather  closely   punctured,  with   the   spaces  between   the   punctures 
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cross-reticulate,  or  finely  rugose  ;  elytra  broader  at  base  than  thorax,  with  the 
shoulders  more  or  less  marked,  narrowed  to  apex  from  posterior  third,  with  plain 
and  rather  deep,  scarcely  visibly,  punctured  striae,  interstices,  under  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  finely  rugose ;  legs  stout,  covered  with  fine  scales,  tarsi  with  the 
penultimate  joint  strongly  bilobed,  and  the  onychium  short.     Length,  1^ — 2  mm. 

On  Cuscuta  europoBa ;  the  larva,  according  to  Bedel,  forms  galls 
on  tlie  stems  of  the  plant ;  rare  ;  Birch  Wood,  Arundel  Park,  &c.  (S. 
Stevens);  Box  Hill,  near  Reigate  (Power)  ;  Chesil  Bank  (Gorham). 

var.  Championis,  Fowler. — Rather  larger  than  average  specimens  of  the  type, 
with  the  rostrum  thicker  and  duller,  and  the  thorax  more  thickly  and  coarsely 
punctured  ;  the  shoulders  also  of  the  elytra  are  rather  more  marked  and  broader...  ' 

Length,  2  mm. 

Polkestoue  (E.  A.  Waterhouse)  ;  between  Folkestone  and  Dover 
(Champion). 

This  is  the  insect  introduced  into  our  lists  by  Mr.  Champion  as 
the  true  8.  Reichei. 

S.  jungermannice,  Reich,  {cicur,  Gry\\.,jpygm(Bus,  Curt.,  pars.). — Much  smaller 
than  the  preceding  on  an  average,  but  closely  resembling  it  in  many  respects,  so 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  separate  the  largest  specimens  from  the  smallest  S.  Reichei ; 
elongate-oval  or  oblong-oval,  narrower  or  broader  (this  difference  may  be  sexual), 
thickly  clothed,  in  fresh  specimens,  with  large  scales,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
on  the  under-side  and  legs  with  fine  scales  ;  thorax  about  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely 
constricted  before  apex,  with  very  shallow  and  more  or  less  diffuse  variolose  punc- 
tures, interstices  very  finely  cross-reticulate  or  rugose  ;  elytra  and  legs  much  as  in 
preceding  species.  Length,  Ij — If  mm. 

On  heath,  perhaps  on  Cuscuta  attacking  heath  ;  rare ;  as  some 
people  may  not  agree  with  me  in  my  synonymy,  or  in  joining  the 
species,  I  give  localities  under  the  separate  names  of  8.  cicur  and 
8.  pygmcBios. 

8.  cicur,  Gyll.  :  by  sweeping  heath  ;  local  and,  as  a  rule,  rare  ; 
London  district,  not  uncommon  ;  Weybridge,  Shirley,  Woking,  Esher, 
and  Chobham  (Champion)  ;  Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wey- 
bridge, &c.  (S.  Stevens)  ;  Boundstone,  Surrey,  St.  Faith's,  Norwich, 
and  St.  Leonard's  (Power)  ;  Bournemouth,  New  Forest  (Blatch). 

8.  pygmcBus,  Curtis :  chalky  places ;  by  sweeping  herbage,  rare  ; 
Caterham  (Champion)  ;  Riddlesdown,  near  Croydon,  Horsell  and  Wey- 
bridge (Power)  ;  Chesil  Bank,  Bournemouth,  and  Surrey  (Blatch). 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  these  localities  should  be 
referred  to  8.  Reichei ;  all  the  localities  given  above  for  the  type  form 
of  8.  Beicliei  have  been  primarily  assigned  by  British  authors  to 
8.  junqermanniod. 

M2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  genus,  in  spite  o£  its  small  size,  is  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  it  is  quite  probable  that  I  am  wrong  in  my 
determinations,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  person  who 
has  worked  the  genus  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
regarding  it ;  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  collecting  together  sufficient 
material  to  work  upon,  as  the  species  are  so  very  scarce,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  British  collector  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
as  many  specimens  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  together  ;  and  yet  I 
feel  very  doubtful  how  to  separate  them,  and  am  not  sure  whether 
S.  Heichei,  as  above  defined,  may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  succeeding  species. 

Lincoln  :  3Iaj/  6th,  1890. 


A  FURTHER  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE- HISTORY  OF  MICROPTERYX. 
BY    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

The  egg-laying  of  Micropterijx  was  so  unsatisfactorily  dealt  with 
in  my  former  notes — the  only  point  then  ascertained  being  the  fact 
that  the  egg  could  not  be  found  by  the  closest  search  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaf — that  its  solution  became  a  matter  for  special  investigation 
this  spring.  The  result  has  been  so  startling,  and  has  opened  up  at 
the  same  time  so  wide  an  enquiry  —  for  other  genera  have  been  found 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  way  —that  it  seems  advisable  to  draw 
immediate  attention  to  the  subject,  and  not  wait  till  the  exact  limits 
of  the  habit  have  been  ascertained,  or  the  minute  and  complicated 
anatomy  connected  with  it  is  completely  worked  out ;  and  there  is  the 
greater  reason  for  this,  because  I  feel  that  the  solution  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  problem  requires  the  skill  of  a  more  practised  microscopist 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  Under  these  circumstances  I  will  now 
merely  give  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  processes  observed,  and  in  a 
subsequent  paper  the  anatomical  details,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
elucidate  them,  aided  by  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  my  valued 
friend  Dr.  Chapman. 

The  extraordinary  fact,  then,  that  has  come  to  light  is,  that  ^i- 
cropteryx  lays  her  egg  like  a  snivfly  wituin  the  substance  of  the 

LEAF. 

Several  fruitless  visits  had  been  made  to  a  sunny  spot  where  I 
knew,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  mines  in  the  previous 
summer,  that  the  moths  ought  to  be  abundant ;    but  it  was   not  till 
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April  5tli  that  the  mystery  was  unravelled,  and  I  saw  semipurpurella 
in  the  act  of  laying  an  egg.  She  had  selected  a  rather  forward  bush 
with  the  leaves  already  partially  protruding.  Her  first  step  was  to 
examine  carefully  with  her  maxillary  palpi,  which  looked  in  their 
movements  like  a  pair  of  delicate  legs,  the  opened  bud,  and  having 
found  it  to  her  liking,  she  folded  up  her  palpi,  and  took  up  a  position 
lengthways  upon  the  exposed  part  of  the  leaf,  curved  round  her  ab- 
domen and  inserted  its  points  between  the  folds  ;  a  series  of  quick 
thrusting  or  rocking  movements  with  short  intervals  of  rest  took  place, 
and  then  the  abdomen  was  gently  withdrawn.  She  then  travelled  up 
the  twig,  using  her  palpi  incessantly,  to  the  next  bud,  which  she  ex- 
amined carefully  as  before,  and  again  went  through  the  same  process  ; 
and  thus  she  visited  bud  after  bud  on  the  twig,  making  but  a  single 
laying  in  each.  When  the  leaves  were  examined  at  home  it  was  seen 
that  a  small  incision  had  been  made  in  the  under-side,  which  led  to  a 
rather  deep  oval  chamber  or  pocket,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  egg 
lay.  About  the  same  time,  and  quite  independently.  Dr.  Chapman 
made  a  similar  discovery  in  connection  with  purpurella.  This  species 
usually  sits  across  the  leaf,  and  does  not  insert  her  abdomen  between 
the  folds,  but  pierces  the  leaf  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lateral  ribs. 
Her  pocket  too  is  broader  and  shallower,  and  the  three  eggs  which  it 
usually  contains  are  placed  side  by  side. 

When  I  first  saw  semipm'purella  at  work  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  she  took  about  2\  minutes  to  cut  the  pocket  and  lay  her  egg ; 
but  afterwards,  in  colder  weather,  the  process  occupied  more  than  four 
minutes.  Unimaculella  I  have  timed  at  a  little  over  nine  minutes,  but 
the  weather  was  cold,  and  probably  under  favourable  circumstances 
she  would  be  considerably  quicker.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  watching 
out  purpurell a,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  cold  weather  she  exceeds 
fifteen  minutes,  but  how  much  I  do  not  know.  This  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  Incurvaria  muscalella,  another  insect  having  the  same  habit, 
which  Dr.  Chapman  tells  me  cuts  her  pocket  in  the  under-side  of  a 
sloe  leaf  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

The  egg  is  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical,  with  rounded 
ends,  and  with  a  white  delicate  shell,  which  yields  readily  to  pressure. 
Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,  there  is  at  first  ample  space  all 
round  it,  but  it  steadily  increases  in  size  till  it  fills  and  fairly  distends 
the  lower  part  of  the  pocket,  but  never  quite  reaches  to  the  top.  In 
purpurella  the  eggs  so  press  on  each  other  in  their  growth  that  all 
symmetry  is  lost.     For  the  following  measurements  I  am  indebted  to 
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my  friend  :— the  egg  of  purpurella  when  laid  is  "OMl  inch  ;  on  fourth 
day  "0179,  whilst  the  cubic  contents  are  as  four  when  laid  to  eleven  on 
the  fourth  day  ;  sixth  day,  egg  no  longer  but  a  little  thicker,  soon  after 
which  it  hatched. 

I  will  now  describe,  but  in  the  barest  outline,  the  apparatus 
itself.  Within  the  abdomen  of  the  insect,  lying  above  the  viscera  and 
working  free  in  the  general  cavity,  are  two  pairs  of  strong,  black, 
chitinous  rods,  reaching  from  the  anal  extremity  two  or  more  segments 
upwards,  according  to  the  distension  of  the  abdomen.  To  the  proximal 
end  of  each  rod  are  attached  powerful  muscular  bands,  which  pass 
backwards  to  be  inserted  in  the  under-side  of  the  last  dorsal  plate,  or 
its  neighbourhood.  The  distal  ends  of  the  lower  pair  of  rods  are  united 
to  the  last  ventral  phite  ;  and  their  use  is  to  open  the  anal  orifice, 
afford  an  anchorage  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation — a  very  necessary  provision,  for  I  have  seen  uni' 
maculella  make  repeated  efforts,  her  abdomen  slipping  time  after  time 
before  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  hold — and  later  on  to  advance  the 
point  of  the  ventral  plate  within  the  orifice  of  the  pocket  and  keep  it 
on  the  stretch.  The  upper  pair  of  rods  are  united  to  the  corners  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  complicated  instrument,  which  we  may  call  the 
knife  blade.  Its  extremity,  at  least  in  Micropteryx,  has  very  much 
the  shape  of  a  surgeon's  lancet,  but  instead  of  the  cutting  edge  it  is 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  fine  saw.  Its  use,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  its  mode  of  action  by  the  alternate  working  of  the  rods  are  so 
self-evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  The  knife  is 
provided  with  a  sheath,  and  both  are  concealed  within  the  abdomen 
when  not  in  use. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  Incurvaria  as  a  genus  having  the 
same  kind  of  instrument,  and  there  are  others  hereabouts  similarly 
provided,  but,  strange  to  say,  that  part  of  Micropteryx  of  whose  larvae 
we  are  ignorant  does  not  appear  to  possess  it ;  at  any  rate,  calthella,  the 
only  species  I  have  yet  examined,  has  an  ordinary  ovipositor.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  Micropteryx,  retain- 
ing perhaps  the  caUhella  group  under  the  old  name,  and  referring  the 
purpurella  one  to  the  other  leaf-cutting  genera,  which  it  might  be 
convenient  to  elevate  into  a  distinct  family,  should  their  general 
affinities  allow  of  it. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury  : 

May  lUh,  1890. 
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DESCRIPTIONS   OF   SEVEN   NEW   SPECIES    OP    THECLA. 
BT    HAMILTOX    H.    DEUCE,    F.E.S. 

In  a  large  parcel  of  Lepidoptera  obtained  by  an  Orcbid  collector 
in  tbe  interior  of  Colombia,  containing  amongst  others  T.  coronata, 
Hew.,  T.  OaJcesii,  Butl.,  T.  nohilis,  Herr.-Schaff.,  T.  iindulata,  Eew., 
T.  circinnata,  Hew.,  T.  Balius,  Godm.  Salv.,  I  find  several  unnamed 
forms,  seven  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as  follows.  The 
precise  locality  was  not  noted. 

Thecla  Ion,  s/j.  n. 

$ .  Allied  to  T.  Mgides,  Fekl.,  from  which  it  differs  on  the  upper-side  in  that 
it  is  without  the  black  margins  to  both  wings.  On  the  under-side  the  primaries 
have  the  three  bluish  lines  as  in  T.  Mgides  (the  first  near  the  end  of  the  cell  being 
much  smaller),  and  beyond  these,  close  to  the  margin,  a  fourth  faint  similar  line. 
The  whole  internal  area,  from  about  the  end  of  the  cell,  bordered  by  the  third  line, 
and  reaching  just  beyond  the  lower  median  nervule  is  suffused  with  brilliant  dark 
purplish-blue.  On  the  secondaries  the  lines  are  arranged  as  in  T.  Mgides,  but  just 
beyond  and  close  to  the  third  is  a  band  of  bluish  scales,  and  beyond  this  a  fourth 
bluish  line  close  to  the  outer  margin,  which  line  in  T.  Mgides  is  only  at  the  anal 
angle. 

Hah. :  Interior  of  Colombia.     IV^us.  Druce. 

This  lovely  insect  is  distinguished  at  once  from  its  allies  by  the 
blue  area  to  the  fore-wing  beneath. 

Thecla  Eeonos,  sp.  n. 
(?  .  Brilliant  dark  purplish-blue,  suffused  at  the  base  with  emerald-green.  The 
apex  and  outer  margin  of  primaries  rather  broadly  black.  Under-side  :  pi'imaries 
brilliant  blue,  with  costal  and  outer  margins  black  with  a  few  green  scales  ;  secondaries 
black,  with  a  very  fine  marginal  green  line,  beyond  which  a  submarginal  row  of 
green  lunules,  and  beyond  this,  about  the  centre  of  the  wing,  an  irregular  green  line, 
leaving  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  without  any  markings.  Expanse,  H  in- 

Sab.  :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 

This  beautiful  little  species,  although  scarcely  more  than  half  its 
size,  appears  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  T.  platyptera,  Eeld.,  but  it  is 
without  the  band  on  the  fore-wing,  and  the  hind-wings  do  not  show 
the  peculiar  indentation  near  the  anal  angle  in  that  species. 

Thecla  Stiktos,  sp.  n. 

(J  .  Allied  to  T.  Ophelia,  Hew.,  but  the  apical  border  much  narrower.  On  the 
under-side  are  three  large  red  spots,  viz.,  one  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  one  at  the 
base,  and  another  on  the  costal  margin  just  before  the  middle  of  the  secondaries. 
The  markings  near  the  anal  angle  as  in  T.  Ophelia. 

Hah. :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 
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Oh  the  upper-side  this  species  is  much  like  Hewitson's  figure  of 
T.  Orgia  ^  (111.  Diurn.  Lep.,  t.  43,  f.  176),  but  the  under-side  proves 
it  to  be  a  much  more  near  ally  of  T.  Ophelia. 

Thecla  Teleontes,  s^p.  n. 

<?  .  Allied  to  T.  Orgia,  Hew.  The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  beneath  dark 
smoky-brown,  with  purplish  reflections.  The  black  spot  on  the  secondaries  much 
larger,  and  the  outer  (marginal)  green  line  wanting,  except  near  the  anal  angle. 

Hah.  :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 

This  species  is  also  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Godman  and 
Salvin  from  the  same  locality. 

Thecla  stigmatos,  sp.  n. 
$ .  Allied  to    T.  punctum,  Herr.-Schaff.     Primaries  below  unspotted,  with  the 
base  bright  red  (which  red  extends  some  distance  along  the  costa).     Secondaries 
without  the  red  spot  at  the  anal  angle,  and  with  the  two  spots  on  the  costal  margin 
very  much  larger. 

Hab.  :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 
Thecla  Ctdonia,  sp.  n. 

(J.  Upper-side:  primaries  uniform  dull  jet-black,  with  a  minute  opalescent 
marking  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  Secondaries  brilliant  dark  purplish-blue,  rather 
narrowly  and  evenly  bordered  with  black.  Under-side  :  pattern  of  wings  exactly  as 
in  T.  janthina,  Hew.,  but  ground  colour  somewhat  deeper. 

Hah.  :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 

This  beautiful  species  is  allied  to  T.  janthina.  Hew.,  and  T.  Sisfa, 
Hew.,  from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  black  fore-wings 
and  by  the  darker  blue  hind-wings. 

This  species  is  also  in  IVlessrs.  Godman  and  Salvin's  collection 
from  the  same  locality. 

Thecla  Lemnos,  sp.  n. 

<? .  Allied  to  T.  Serapis,  Godm.-Salv.,  but  the  blue  on  upper  surface  darker  and 
more  extensive,  the  yellow  spot  between  the  median  branches  on  the  hind-wing  is 
wanting,  and  there  is  a  large  yellow  spot  at  the  anal  angle  as  in  T.  Balius,  Godm.- 
Salv.  On  the  under-side  the  discal  line  on  the  hind-wings  is  much  more  irregular, 
and  terminates  in  a  large  circular  spot  on  the  costal  margin.  The  yellow  at  the  anal 
angle  being  almost  entirely  replaced  by  black. 

Hah.  :  Interior  of  Colombia.     Mus.  Druce. 
In  size  this  species  equals  T.  Balius. 
London  :  April,  1890. 
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NOTES    ON    SOME   BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCIDM    (No.  16). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

PSEUDOCOCCUS    ACEEIS. 

Psendococcus  aceris,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochen.,  p.  363  ;    E.  A.  Smith,  N.  American   Ento- 
mologist, vol.  i,  p.  73,  pi.  vi  (1880)  ;    Comstock,  Report  for  1880,  p.  345. 
Adult  ?  .     Broad-oval,  obtuse  and  broadly  rounded  in  front,  pale  olivaceous, 
eventually  becoming  greenish-ochreous,  body  thick,  tumid  above  and  beneath,  surface 
T\        smooth,  punctate,  with  many  fine  white  hairs,  long  on  the  posterior 
segments  ;    anal  ring  large,  with  six  long  hairs  ;    the  last  segment 
deeply   emargiiiate,  the  lobes  rounded.     Antennse  long,  slender,  of 
(h    nine  joints,  tlie   first  broad,  stout,  second   smaller,  longest   of   all, 
the  third   nearly    as    long,  the    others   consecutively  smaller   and 
shorter  up  to  the  ninth,  which  is  longer  and  pointed,  all  with  few 
hairs.     Tibiae  three  times  longer  than  the  tarsi ;  claws  short,  stout, 

inwardly  finely  denticulate,  with  two  knobbed  digitules  (fig-). 

Length  5,  breadth  2'5 — 3  mm. 

The  A-ery  slender  antenn.ie  became  twisted  or  broken  in  preparation 
for  tbo  microscope  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Lewis,  and  did  not  afford  satisfactory 
drawings  ;  the  legs  came  out  better. 

The  abdomen  of  some  of  the  specimens  was  distorted  by  a  large 
swelling  on  the  dorsal  surface  ;  from  three  or  four  of  these  a  white 
Dipterous  larva  came  out,  but  none  of  them  survived  to  maturity. 

Now  first  noticed  as  British.  Signoret  says  that  it  is  found  on 
maple,  hornbeam,  Jinie,  and  horse-chestnut. 

On  May  24th  and  29th,  1889,  I  received  from  Mr.  E.  Parfitt, 
Exeter,  some  examples  of  this  species,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
crevices  on  the  boles  of  lime  trees,  where  they  were  conspicuous  by 
their  ovisacs,  but  there  were  none  on  the  elms  growing  with  the  limes. 
The  ovisac,  formed  of  white,  slight,  brittle,  cottony  material,  8 — 9  mm. 
long  and  3^  mm.  broad,  is  closely  occupied  in  the  anterior  portion  by 
the  insect  (over  which  the  covering  is  very  thin),  the  remainder  filled 
with  small  white  eggs.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  male.  Probably 
both  sexes  exist  until  they  are  adult  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ;  that 
after  accouplement  the  males  die  immediately  and  disappear,  after  the 
manner  of  Coccids  in  general,  and  then  the  females  as  a  rule  travel 
(as  I  have  seen  they  are  well  able  to  do)  to  the  trunk  where,  in  a 
secure  place,  the  ovisac  may  be  developed. 

I  may  here  remark  that  there  is  much  difference  in  character 
among  the  ovisacs  of  all  the  species  of  Pseudococcus  that  I  have  seen, 
consequent,  doubtless,  on  variation  of  the  secreting  organs,  affording 
good  subsidiary  data  for  estimating  specific  specialities. 

In  his  "  Report,"  I.  c,  Professor  Comstock  refers  to  an  article  in 
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the  "  North  American  Entomologist,"  /.  c,  hj  Miss  Emih^  A.  Smith 
on  Pseudococcus  aceris,  found  but  rarely  on  maple  {Acer  saccharinum) 
in  North  America,  and  gives  a  description  of  it,  avowedly  derived  from 
the  description  by  Miss  Smith  and  Signoret,  and  which  is  mostly  in 
accord  with  that  I  have  made  from  the  examples  before  me  ;  but,  as 
I  have  previously  noticed  (cf.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  125,  foot  note),  the  species 
is  erroneously  attributed  to  Geoffroy. 

Miss  Smith,  /.  c,  describes  and  figures  the  insect  in  all  its  stages, 
the  male  (which  was  not  known  to  Signoret)  for  the  first  time.  The 
only  material  discrepancy  with  Signoret's  description  that  I  notice  is 
in  the  lengtli  of  the  tarsus  of  the  $  imago,  which  is  stated  to  be  only 
half  that  of  the  tibia  (whereas  Signoret  says  the  tibia  is  three  times 
longer  than  the  tarsus)  ;  but  this  may  have  been  only  a  casualty  of 
observation,  and  therefore  not  alone  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  identity 
of  the  species.  The  position  of  the  ovisac  on  the  leaves  instead  of  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  also  deviates  from  the  habit  of  our  examples, 
but  this  may  not  have  been  the  general  habit,  and  Comstock  seems  to 
have  had  no  doubt  that  the  insect  is  Signoret's  Ps.  aceris.  I  may 
note,  however,  that  of  Ps.  mespili,  Geoffr.,  Signoret  says  that  the  tibia 
is  only  twice  the  lengtli  of  the  tarsus,  as  in  Miss  Smith's  species. 
Miss  Smith  also  describes  and  figures  a  Chalcid  parasite  bred  from  her 
Coccids,  as  a  new  genus  and  species,  Acerophagiis  coccois.  Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard  maintains  the  species,  but  merges  the  genus  into  Phopus, 
Foerst.  (Comstock's  Report  for  1880,  p.  3G1). 


PsEUDOCOCCrS    QUERCUS,   n.  sp. 

Adult  $  .     Yellow-brown,  soft,  tumid,  broad-oval,  anteriorly  rounded,  end  of 
body  emarginate,  with  longish  hairs  ;    anal  lobes  rounded  ;    anal  ring  with  six  hairs 

(Fig.  3)  ;  margin  of  body  with  shorter 
hairs  ;  thorax  with  six  deep  punctures 
in  two  parallel  rows  of  three  ;  connec- 
tion of  thorax  and  body  deeply  incised 
at  the  sides,  segments  all  visible ;  no 
marginal  appendages.  These  females 
were  enclosed  in  snow-white,  dull, 
smooth,  narrow,  elongate,  semi-tubular 
or  flat-arched,  thin,  papery  ovisacs, 
nearly  three  times  the  length  of  the 
enclosed  insect,  which  was  situate  at 
one  end,  where  only  was  a  little  cotton 
covering  material ;  the  rest  of  the  tube 
full  of  loose,  pale  yellowish  eggs.    An- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig  2. 


tennre  of  nine  joints  (fig.  1)  ;    1st  very  broad,  subglobose  ;    2nd  and  3rd  thinner, 
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longest  of  all,  in  length  equal ;    4th  to  7th  shorter,  subequal  ;    8th  a  trifle  shorter  ; 

9th  nearly  as  long  as  the  3rd,  towards  the  apes  laterally  gradate  ;    the  upper  joints 

especially  with  projecting  hairs.     Legs  stout  (fig.  2)  ;  the  tibiae  two  and  a  half  times 

longer  than  the  tarsi ;  claws  short,  with  two  short  knobbed  digitules. 

Length,  3  mm. 
(J  unknown. 

On  May  2nd,  18S9,  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  Hereford,  sent  a  small 
terminal  twig  o£  oak  {Quercus  rohur),  and  among  the  buds  were  two 
young  Pseudococci,  about  1^  mm.  long,  livid,  with  a  thin,  white, 
powdery  covering  ;  of  these  forms  the  most  noticeable  character  was 
a  series  of  minute  white  tufts  along  the  margins  of  the  body  ;  nothing 
specific  could  be  determined,  and  I  desired  to  see  adults.  On  June  1st 
Dr.  Chapman  sent  a  quantity  of  young  oak  leaves,  to  the  under-side 
of  which  were  firmly  attached  white  ovisacs  containing  at  one  end  of 
each  an  adult  of  the  young  form  described  above,  all  alive  and  busy  in 
the  act  of  oviposition  ;  on  being  turned  out  of  the  ovisacs  they  moved 
about  readily. 

The  species  resembles  Ps.  aceris  in  the  great  length  of  the  tibise ; 
but  differs  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae, and,  as  at  once  seen,  in  the  structure  of  the  ovisac,  which  in 
this  species  is  smooth,  and  of  compact,  close  texture,  while  in  Ps. 
aceris  it  is  looser,  cottony  and  brittle  ;  and  although  the  insect  is  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Ps.  aceris,  the  ovisac  is  8  mm.  long,  thus 
much  longer  in  proportion  than  in  that  species.  Further,  Ps.  aceris^ 
also  Ps.  cesculi,  mespili,  plnfani,  and  tdmi,  appear  to  be  found  only  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  they  respectively  frequent,  whereas  Ps.  quercus 
is  seen  only  on  the  under-side  of  the  young  leaves  of  oak,  or  casually 
about  their  foot  stalks.  Finally,  in  view  of  all  the  discrepancies 
between  this  form  and  the  species  hitherto  described,  I  must  conclude 
that  it  is  distinct. 

The  figures  1  and  2  are  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Lewis  ; 
fig.  3  by  Mr.  Morgan. 


CETPTOCOCCUS,  n.  g. 

The  species  Coccus  fagi,  Baerensp.,  hypothetically  referred  by 
Signoret  to  Pseudococcus  {cf.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag  ,xxiii,  p.  153),  has  nothing 
to  do  wath  that  genus,  and  as  it  does  not  accord  with  any  other,  I 
suggest  for  it  a  new  genus,  Cetptococctjs  ;  the  characters  are  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  species,  I.  c.  It  may  have  some,  but  not  close, 
affinity  with  Xylococcus,  F.  Low  (Yerh.  k.  k.  z.-b.  Gesells.  Wien,  1882, 
p.  274)  ;  at  present  the  position  of  both  is  doubtful. 

Lewisham :  January,  1890. 
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Lithocolletis  betulcs,  Z.  :  an  addition  to  ovr  recognised  British  fauna. — L. 
betuIcB  :  exp.,  4^'" — 5i"'.  Fore-wings  narrow,  rich  reddish-ochreous,  not  glossy, 
clouded  witli  dark  grey  on  the  costa  near  the  base  and  beyond  the  middle,  and  on 
the  inner  margin  near  the  base  ;  a  long,  slender,  longitudinal  white  streak  from  the 
base  reaches  to  near  the  centre  of  the  wing,  the  second  half  being  strongly  arched 
forward  ;  two  slender,  very  oblique,  white  streaks  from  middle  of  costa  and  inner 
margin,  and  a  shorter  and  broader  oblique  streak  beyond  from  the  inner  margin, 
from  the  apex  of  which  a  dark  streak  runs  to  the  base  of  the  fringes  at  the  extreme 
apex.  All  the  transverse  streaks  broadly  edged  internally  with  dark  grey,  and  a 
fine  dark  grey  line  at  extremity  of  fringes. 

Larva  said  to  feed  in  the  upper-side  of  birch  leaves. 

Sutherlandshire.     V.  e.,  VI. 

This  is  the  largest  of  our  British  species  of  Lithocolletis,  and  may  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  broad  dark  grey  markings  and  complete  absence  of  gloss,  both  of 
which  are  so  marked  as  to  make  the  insect  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Buccti- 
latrix  Deman/ella,  from  which,  however,  it  is  immediately  distinguishable  by  its 
large  size.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  corylifoUella  and  caledoniella.  Col- 
lectors of  the  latter  species  should  make  sure  whether  their  captures  may  not  be 
really  betulce. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  for  the  suggestion  which  put  me  on  the 
right  track  with  this  insect,  a  fair  number  of  which  I  have  in  previous  years  sent 
out  as  caledoniella,  though  I  have  always  had  doubts  as  to  the  naming  ;  all  my 
specimens  having  been  taken  in  woods  consisting  only  of  birch,  with  a  few  scattered 
mountain  ash  trees,  and  no  hawthorns  ;  and  the  moths  appearing  to  be  confined  to 
the  birch  trees.  I  have  never  been  in  Sutherlandshire  at  a  suitable  time  for 
obtaining  the  larvis. 

Frey  distinguishes  letnla  from  corylifoUella  as  follows  {vide  "  Die  Tineen  der 
Schweiz,"  p.  353)  : — 

hetulcB  :  tarsis  posticis  immaculatis. 

corylifoUella:  tarsis  posticis  maculatis  (raro  immaculatis). 
This  distinction  seems  somewhat  frail. — A.  F.  Gbiffith,  15,  Buckingham  Place, 
Brighton  :  May,  1890. 

Spilonota  fauperana. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  two  examples  of  this 
species  during  the  last  week.  They  were  beaten  from  rose,  and,  from  their  condition, 
must  have  recently  emerged.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
locality,  as  it  is  restricted  in  extent. — C.  Fenn,  Eversden  House,  Burnt  Ash  Hill, 
Lee  :  April  28th,  1890. 

No  Lepidoptera  in  Iceland! — In  the  "American  Naturalist"  for  March,  1890, 
we  read  the  following  astounding  statement: — "Dr.  Walker  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Mason 
enumerate  nearly  100  species  of  insects  in  Iceland.  It  is  rather  curious  that  not  a 
single  species  of  Lepidoptera  has  so  far  been  discovered  there.  No  Lepidoptera 
have  as  yet  been  seen  upon  Pitcairn's  island." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  another  so  erroneous  a  misrepresentation  of  facts 
in  80  small  a  space.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  writer  of  the  note  assumes 
that  all  Lepidoptera  are  "  Butterflies." 
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We  are  sorry  to  see  such  mischievous  clippings  figuring  in  a  Journal  that  was 
once  famous  for  its  entomological  articles,  and  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  to  fill 
the  now  vacant  position  on  its  staff  formerly  held  by  noted  entomologists. — Eds. 

Habits  of  the  Money  Moth. — In  the  January  number,  under  this  heading,  I 
notice  a  communication  from  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett,  in  which  the  "  Messrs.  Balding  " 
are  referred  to  as  breeding  a  large  quantity  of  Oalleria  cereana.  I  suppose  I  am 
the  individual  referred  to,  therefore,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  supplement  the 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barrett,  which,  as  far  as  his  description  of  the  larvae,  pupse,  and 
imago  are  concerned,  I  can  entirely  corroborate.  But  his  experience  and  mine  do 
not  coincide  in  the  matter  of  dwarf  specimens.  Perhaps  I  fed  my  larvae  too  well ; 
anyhow,  I  got  no  imagos  abnormally  small.  During  August  and  September,  I  bred 
from  the  same  comb  a  few  M.  alveariella.  The  fecundity  of  cereana  is  simply 
appalling,  from  a  bee-keeper's  point  of  view,  as  my  figures  will  show.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Barrett  if  he  is  quite  sure  that  this  species  does  not  feed  as  freely 
upon  new  as  on  old  comb  ?  I  believe  they  do  ;  but  when  the  bees  are  driven  out,  and 
a  myriad  of  caterpillars  begin  crawling  all  over  and  eating  the  comb,  it  soon  assumes 
the  appearance  of  being  old. 

On  August  21st,  1889,  I  received  from  a  friend  six  or  seven  "bars  "  of  comb, 
which  were  literally  swarming  with  cereana  in  all  three  stages — larva,  pupa,  and 
imago.  In  the  remainder  of  the  month  I  bred  130  ;  in  September,  806  ;  in  October, 
28  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  964.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  moths  had  doubtless  been  emerging  about  three  weeks  before  I  got  the 
comb,  and  also  that  I  only  took  about  half  that  the  hive  contained.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  moths  were  emerging,  larvae  were  also  to  be  seen  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  week  since  August  to  the  present  time  (April) 
when  larvae  were  not  present  in  the  comb,  the  only  difference  being  that  during  the 
last  four  months  they  have  been  concealed  in  the  cocoons,  appai-ently  hibernating. 
In  breeding  such  a  large  quantity  of  one  species,  nothing  struck  me  so  much  as  the 
uniformity  of  the  specimens,  only  one  nearly  black  variety  being  obtained. — Geoegb 
Balding,  Euby  Street,  Wisbech  :  April  \9th,  1890. 

[Mr.  Balding  is  right  in  his  surmise,  I  referred  to  his  brother  and  himself  My 
authority  on  the  habits  of  the  honey  moth  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams,  of  Croxton, 
Thetford,  who  is  well  known  as  a  bee-master  in  that  district,  but  I  should  feel  great 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  larvae  would  not  feed  on  new  comb  rather  than 
starve.  Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  the  hives  which  contain  old  comb  only  are 
attacked. — Chas.  G.  Bakeett.] 

Habits  of  Biston  hirtaria. — The  following  notes  amplify  a  somewhat  analogous 
observation  recorded  by  Mr.  McLachlan  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  xv,  p.  14  (June, 
1878).  It  is  very  possible  that  from  long  absences  I  am  led  to  take  especial  notice 
of  some  of  the  species  which  are  so  common  in  London  as  almost  to  be  passed  un- 
noticed by  residents,  otherwise  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  so  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  curiously  sedentary  habits  of  the  female  Biston  hirtaria. 

When  the  earliest  specimens  appeared  somewhat  prematurely  in  March,  many 
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of  the  nights  were  so  cold  that  it  was  natural  enough  to  find  specimens  of  either  sex 
remaining  in  the  same  place  for  several  successive  days  ;  but  a  month  later  it  was 
different.  One  day  towards  the  end  of  April  I  noticed  that  a  female  was  sitting  on 
a  conspicuous  tree  at  a  street  corner  which  I  usually  pass  daily,  and  there  I  saw  it 
day  after  day  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  A  day  or  two  later  two  others  established 
themselves  on  the  next  tree  in  different  places,  and  there  they  remained  until  after 
the  first  had  disappeared.  Meantime  others  took  up  positions  in  other  places,  and 
remained  for  various  periods — sometimes  at  a  considerable  height,  and  I  came  to 
understand  it  was  a  habit  with  the  species.  Some  nights  were  warm,  some  cold,  a 
few  wet,  many  dry,  but  it  made  no  difference.  I  touched  one,  but  found  it  quite 
lively  after  standing  ten  days  in  the  same  place.  I  think  that  their  eggs  were  all 
laid,  and  they  had  nothing  more  to  do — and  did  it. — Chas.  G.  Baerett,  39,  Linden 
Grove,  Nunhead  :  3Iay  I2th,  1890. 

On  denuding  wings  of  Lepidoptera. — Will  any  reader  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
kindly  let  me  have  particulars  of  the  process  called,  I  believe,  the  "  Waterhouse 
process,"  by  which  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera  can  be  cleanly  denuded  of  scales,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  neuration  ? — Colbean  J.  Wainweight,  147,  Hall 
Eoad,  Handsworth,  Staffordshire:  May,  1890. 

[The  wing  is  first  dipped  in  spirit  till  it  is  wet  through,  then  taken  out  and  the 
spirit  drained  off  with  blotting  paper,  but  the  wing  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry. 
Place  the  wing  in  eau  de  javelle  (potassium  hyperchloritej,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
scales  will  disappear.  The  time  will  vary  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  according  to 
the  density  of  the  scales,  the  size  of  the  wing,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquid.  As 
soon  as  the  wing  is  clear,  it  should  be  taken  out  and  washed  in  water  or  spirit ;  it  is 
best  to  float  the  wing  on  a  card,  and  gently  brush  it  from  base  to  tip  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  first  one  side,  then  the  other ;  the  wing  can  be  turned  over  by  floating 
it  in  water.  The  wing  may  then  be  mounted  on  card,  the  edges  being  fixed  with 
thin  gum.  For  taking  the  wings  out  of  the  eau  de  Javelle  I  use  a  thin  edge  of  wood 
and  a  card,  as  the  liquid  destroys  brushes.  The  eau  de  Javelle  deteriorates  very  soon 
by  exposure,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  the  fumes  should  not  be 
inhaled. — Chas.  O.  Wateehousk.] 

T/te  late  Prof.  Frey's  Collection. — We  are  able  to  announce  that  this  collection 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  collection  of 
European  (or  pala?arctic)  Lepidoptera  will,  by  this  addition,  become  very  rich  and 
representative. — Eds. 

HetcBrius  morsus,  Lee. :  an  entomological  tragedy. — On  the  23rd  of  April  I 
hunted  under  rocks  on  a  sunny  bank  at  West  Cliff,  and  among  other  good  things 
found  was  a  small  Histerid  beetle  clinging  to  the  under-surface  of  a  stone  which 
covered  the  nest  of  a  brown  ant,  a])parently,  without  doubt,  Formica  fusea,  L.  I  at 
0)ice  posted  my  beetle  to  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  and  here  is  his  reply: — "As  you  sur- 
mise, the  Histeride  you  found  is  a  great  rarity,  being  Heta-rius  morsus,  Lee.  The 
only  specimen  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  Dr.  Leconte's  specimen  type,  taken 
in  California  at  Fort  Tcjon ;  but,  alas  !    (I  am  afraid  almost  to  tell  you)  that  is  still 
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unique.  Your  cartridge  was  flattened  out  as  if  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  the  beetle 
entirely  crushed.  I  examined  it  as  it  lay  on  the  cotton,  and  as  the  other  species  are 
quite  different,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it.  The  upper  surface  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  Dr.  Leconte's  description,  and  the  more  extended  one  of  Dr.  Uorn 
from  the  same  insect,  and  their  figui-es,  except  that  Dr.  Horn  says  the  posterior 
section  of  the  marginal  thoracic  border  is  globular  and  smooth,  whereas  in  yours  it 

was  flat  and   pubescent pubescent  like  the  anterior,  and  on  the  same 

plane I  could  not  examine   the  under-side,   as  when  I  attempted   to 

raise  it  from  the  cotton  it  all  went  to  pieces." 

As  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  "  it  may  be  long  before  another  is  taken  ;"  but  the 
crushed  specimen  has,  at  any  rate,  served  to  extend  greatly  the  known  distribution 
of  the  species,  as  well  as  giving  us  a  first  record  of  its  habits. — -T.  D.  A.  Cockerell, 
West  Cliff,  Colorado  :  Maif  2nd,  1890. 

Some  recent  captures  of  Coleoptera  in  the  Midlands. — During  a  short  visit  to 
Cannock  Chase  at  Easter  I  found  Homalota  diversa,  Stenus  Guynemeri,  and  Aga- 
thidium  globosum,\n  Sphagnum,  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  on  the  high  moorland. 
S.  diversa  is  a  new  record  from  the  Midlands,  and  I  had  previously  taken  Stenus 
Guynemeri  only  at  Matlock  and  Church  Stretton  in  this  district. 

In  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  at  Knowle  I  found,  during  the  present  month, 
Calodera  athiops  (plentiful),  Oxypoda  lentula,  Homalota  debilis,  H.  decipiens,  S. 
clancuJa  (in  abundance),  and  Deinopsis  erosa.  The  capture  of  the  very  rare  Homa- 
lota clancula  in  such  plenty  in  this  locality  seems  specially  remarkable,  the  only 
other  place  in  which  I  have  taken  it  being  near  Tonbridge  in  Kent.  The  sexual 
characters  of  this  species  being  apparently  undcscribed,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  point 
them  out:— (?  with  under  plate  of  7th  abdominal  segment  produced,  rounded  (like 
the  small  end  of  an  egg),  and  ciliate,  with  a  mixture  of  shorter  and  longer  hairs,  the 
shorter  ones  being  thickly  placed,  and  the  longer  ones  interspersed  at  intervals.  ^ 
with  the  same  plate  slightly  produced,  scarcely  rounded,  and  faintly  emarginate  in 
middle. — W.  G.  Blatch,  Knowle,  Birmingham  :  May  17th,  189  >. 

Trachyphloeus  myrmecophilus  at  Hastings. — During  the  last  year  I  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  hunting  up  this  genus,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results  ;  I 
fancy  these  insects  must  be  often  overlooked,  as  I  have  hardly  looked  in  a  suitable 
place  for  them  without  finding  them  more  or  less  abundant.  T.  myrmecophilus, 
hitherto,  I  believe,  only  recorded  from  Southsea,  has  turned  up  in  numbers  all  over 
the  district.  I  have  taken  it  at  Pett,  Fairlight,  Gruestling,  Hastings,  and  Bexhill, 
and  in  almost  every  case  it  was  plentiful.  On  one  occasion,  I  took  over  fifty  speci- 
mens in  less  than  an  hour.  The  situation  that  Trachyphloei  evidently  prefer  is  a  dry 
•sandy  bank  where  the  grass  grows  in  patches,  leaving  bare  spaces  between.  If  the 
roots  at  the  edges  of  these  bare  spots  are  closely  examined,  the  Trachyphlcei  will  be 
found  in  favourable  localities  in  large  numbers.  I  have  taken  scabriculus  and  scaher 
in  large  numbers  ;  sqamulatus,  a  nice  series  ;  and  alternanx,  sparingly.  Under  the 
same  conditions  I  met  with  a  few  Orthochmtes  seiiger,  and  plenty  of  Syncaiypta 
hirsuta.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  T.  myrmecophilus  to  any  Coleopterist  who  may 
want  it. — W.  H.  Bennett,  11,  George  Street,  Hastings  :  May,  1890. 
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Coleopfera  at  Shiere  in  July. — Thanks  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  Dr.  Caproii,  I 
had  a  few  days  collecting  in  this  prolific  locality  last  July.  Although  nothing 
turned  up  in  numbers,  I  met  with  a  few  very  good  things,  wiiich  are,  I  think,  worth 
recording.  In  sandpits  we  found  Tachyusa  scitula,  Bledius  longulus,  Oxypoda 
hrarhyptera,  Cyclirus  rostratus,  and  Syntoinium  cBneum.  By  evening  sweeping  the 
be?t  things  obtained  were  :  Triarthron  Mdrkelli  (2),  Anisotoma  duhia  and  calcarata, 
Trichonyx  sttlcicollis  (1),  Thalycra  sericea,  and  ScydmcBnus  anguJatus.  On  a  paling 
I  took  a  single  specimen  of  Conopalpus  teslaceus,  and  Di'.  Capron  met  with  another 
by  sweeping. — Id. 

Rhizopliagus  cribratiis,  Gyll.,  at  Orchardton,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. — It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  to-day  I  took  Rhizophagus  cribratus,  Gyll.,  in  abundance, 
in  a  dead  hedgehog.  I  have  previously  taken  it  here  very  sparingly  under  bark, 
and  once  found  two  upon  pheasant  drop])ings.  It  occurred  in  and  on  the  animal, 
which  I  may  add  was  exceedingly  "  high."  R.  cribratus  had  not  been  recorded 
from  Scotland  until  I  took  a  single  specimen  some  years  ago. — W.  D.  R.  Douglas, 
Orchardton,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.  :  April  ^Qth,  1890. 

The  food-plant  of  Tituarcha  tenebricosa,  F.  (IcBvigata,  Duft.). — Col.  Linley 
Blathwayt  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — "  I  saw  in  your  note  to  T.  tenebricosa  (Biit. 
Col.,  iv,  p.  301)  that  you  have  not  observed  its  preference  for  Oaiium  as  a  food- 
plant.  There  is  a  lane  here  in  which  this  beetle  abounds,  and  I  have  noticed  dozens 
in  the  act  of  feeding,  but  never  as  either  larvae  or  imagos  have  I  found  them  feeding 
on  anything  but  Galium.  Meloe  violacens  swarms  in  the  same  lane ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  I  have  found  them  feeding  on  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lesser 
celandine,  but  occasionally  I  have  found  them  eating  grass." — W.  W.  Fowler, 
Lmcoln  :   JUay  6th,  1890. 

Scymnus  arcuatus  and  other  Coleopiera  near  Box  Hill,  Surrey. — Early  in  April 
I  spent  an  afternoon  searching  for  Coleoptera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box  Hill, 
with  a  friend  interested  in  the  same  quest.  Together  we  were  well  rewarded  for  the 
time  spent,  considering  the  early  date  and  rather  showery  weather. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  Scymnus  arcuatus  by  beating 
ivy  on  a  tree.  This  seems  to  have  been  by  a  happy  chance,  for  although  we  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  beating  about  ivy  for  more,  no  further  specimens  turned  up.  I 
have  shown  this  beetle  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  at  South  Kensington,  and  he  thinks  it 
should  be  recorded. 

Canon  Fowler,  in  his  new  woi'k,  records  only  one  previous  capture,  a  single 
specimen  from  ivy.  Whether  finding  it  in  ivy  is  a  mere  coincidence  I  cannot  say  ; 
perhaps  some  one  can  give  more  information  about  the  habits  of  the  species  abroad. 
Possibly  more  specimens  may  turn  up  from  Surrey  and  help  to  solve  the  question  ; 
though  it  is  a  small  insect,  its  peculiar  markings  make  it  rather  conspicuous,  and 
hardly  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

The  following  species  were  also  taken  on  this  occasion  : — Chrysomela  didymata, 
Lamprosoma  concolor,  Silpha  atrata,  Olibrus  eeneus,  Leistus  spinibarbis,  Somaliuni 
jiusilltim,   Oxytelus  tetracariuatus,  Thyamis  lurida,   Ualtica  oleracea,  Tachyporiis 
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humerosus,  Choleva  anisotomoides,  Calathus  cisteloides,  and  sereral  Harpali,  by 
general  searching  ;  Rhizophagus  depressus,  Hylastes  paUiatus  and  ater  under  bark 
on  felled  pines  ;  Omosita  discoidea,  Mycetophagus  atomarius,  Cicones  variegatus  (4) 
from  old  stumps.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  C.  variegatus  was  actually  in 
the  stumps  or  in  a  black  dry  fungus  with  which  some  of  the  stumps  were  clothed. 
I  found  the  specimens  in  the  debris,  and  only  where  the  black  fungus  was  mixed 
with  it.  Atemeles  emarginatus,  two  specimens  with  ants,  five  specimens  of  Trox 
soaber  from  an  old  dry  woollen  rag ;  a  colony  of  water  beetles  in  a  small  water 
feeding-tank  yielded  only  Hydroporus  memnonius,  S.  Uturatus,  and  Helophorus 
granularls.  The  only  really  abundant  species  were  the  very  common  Orchestes  fagi 
and  Myrmedonia  canalicidata. — T.  H.  Hall,  12,  Derby  Road,  Watford  :  3/«y,  1890. 

Early  abtindance  of  Philopotamus  montanus. — Easter,  this  year,  April  3rd  to 
8th,  I  spent  at  Penmaenmawr,  in  North  Wales.  On  the  morning  of  April  4th,  I 
worked  along  the  mountain  stream  leading  up  to  the  Fairy  Grlen,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  Trichoptera,  &c.,  were  yet  out.  A  few  minutes  on  the 
stream  sufficed  to  show  that  specimens,  if  not  species,  were  plentiful,  for  Philopo- 
tamus montanus  was  spinning  about  in  abundance  in  the  sun,  as  actively  as  if  it  were 
midsummer ;  and  when  the  sun  was  overcast,  half  a  dozen  or  so  might  have  been 
boxed  off  a  single  boulder.  Being  thus  plentiful  at  so  early  a  date,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  year  a  series  of  this  species  might  easily  have  been  taken,  even  before 
the  month  of  March  went  out,  as  the  weather  had  been  fine  and  warm  for  some 
days  previous  to  my  visit.  Nemoura  Meyeri  and  N.  lateralis  were  also  common  on 
the  stream  ;  and  I  picked  one  specimen  of  Dictyopteryx  microcephala  off  a  stone. 
Next  day,  the  Stli,  the  stream  from  Aber  up  to  the  "  Falls  "  was  worked,  but  only 
the  same  species,  omitting  D.  microcephala,  occurred  ;  and  here  P.  montanus  was 
not  nearly  so  common  either  on  the  wing  or  on  stones  as  on  the  other  stream  ;  the 
water  being  much  more  overhung  with  trees,  thus  keeping  off  the  sun,  probably 
accounted  for  this,  as  away  from  the  stream  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  even  more 
so  than  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  7th,  mountains  only  were  worked,  and  in  this 
group  of  insects  only  two  specimens  of  Stenophylax  concentricus  were  taken  :  the 
first  in  the  daytime,  close  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  peak,  and  tlie  wind  at  the  time 
was  blowing  a  perfect  gale  ;  the  other  was  found  at  night  on  a  furze  flower,  on 
another  mountain,  and  at  a  much  lower  altitude. — Geo.  T.  Poeeitt,  Huddersfield  : 
May  Uh,  1890. 

Notes  on  PulicidcB. —  CeratophyUus  talpce.  Curt. :  on  September  4th,  I  captured 
in  a  field-mouse's  nest  a  specimen  of  this  large  flea.  It  was  well  figured  by  Curtis  in 
his  "  British  Entomology,"  in  1826.  Mr.  Verrall  has  included  it  in  his  list  as  Hystri- 
chopsylla  obtusiceps,  Ritsema.  It  is  quite  certain  that  talpce  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is 
not  found  on  the  mole  ;  but  how  about  the  law  of  priority,  and,  again,  other  species 
of  insects  are  named  after  plants  on  which  the  larvae  do  not  feed  ?  Pulex  gallincB, 
Bouche  :  this,  I  believe,  to  be  identical  with  a  species  from  Ceylon,  named  by  Prof. 
Westwood,  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xi,  p.  246,  as  Sarcopsyllus  gallinaceus.  It 
infests  the  domestic  fowl,  and  various  other  birds,  as  the  robin,  thrush,  creeper,  &c. 
It  differs  greatly  fi-om  the  common  flea  by  the  length  of  the  antennae,  and  is  of  a 
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deep  black  above.  There  is  another  species  which  infests  birds,  which  differs  from 
it  by  being  testaceous,  by  being  less  elongated,  and  by  having  shorter  antennae.  It 
infests  the  nests  of  swallows,  finches,  pigeons,  &c.,  and  is  the  hirundinii  of  Curtis 
and  Walker,  and  includes  also  columbce,  Walk.,  and  fringillcB,'Wa.\k.  CeratophylUis 
e^ow^afw*,  Curt.,  beautifully  figured  in  "  British  Entomology,"  appears  in  Mr.Verrall's 
list  as  TyplilopsyUa  octactenns,  Kolen. ;  it  infests  bats.  Typhlopsylla  hexactenus, 
Kolen.,  is  apparently  the  Pulex  vespertilionis,  Bouche.,  found  on  the  long-eared  bat. 
— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanville's  Wootton  :  May  hth,  1890. 

Entedon  Amyclas,  Walk. — Mr.  Richardson  has  just  given  me  specimens  bred 
from  Nepticitla  gei,  which  agree  with  specimens  in  my  collection  named  by  Mr. 
Walker  as  above.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  at  present  about  the  hosts  of 
these  little  gems,  although  the  kindred  families  are  receiving  a  fair  share  of 
attention. — Id. 

Tettix  hipunctafus  hihernating. — I  thought  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  Tettix 
hipunctatiis  hibernated  and  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  spi'ing.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  take  it  all  through  the  winter  from  rubbish  and  dead  leaves.  I  have  also 
taken  the  other  species  in  the  winter,  but  more  rarely. — Id. 


The  Immatuke  State  of  the  Odonata.  Part  iii :  by  Louis  Cabot. 
Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
U.S.A.,  1890,  with  six  plates  :  -ito. 

This  is  a  third  instalment  of  a  valuable  series  of  memoirs,  drawn  up  with  great 
care,  and  illustrated  from  the  author's  drawings  by  plates  of  the  highest  order  of 
lithography.  The  present  part  mainly  concerns  the  sub-family  Corduliina,  with  the 
addition  of  Pantala  and  Tramea  in  the  Libellulina. 

For  the  Corduliina,  the  author  notices,  or  describes  and  figures,  twenty-four 
species.  All  is  done  with  the  greatest  care.  Many  nymphs  are  given  as  on  sup- 
position only,  others  with  certainty,  and  others  as  undoubtedly  uncertain.  In  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  stages  of  Dragon-flies,  and  the  indu- 
bitable difiiculty  of  rearing  them,  unless  the  nymphs  be  in  a  very  advanced  stage, 
uncertainty,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  inevitable.  The  broad  principle  as  to 
the  position  of  certain  "  nymphs  "  may  rest  undoubted ;  but  to  apply  this  principle 
in  the  manner  that  would  be  adopted  with  tolerable  certainty  of  success  by  a 
Lepidopterist  would  here  be  futile.  Much  depends  upon  conditions, such  as  the  finding 
of  nymph-skins,  with  the  perfect  Dragon-flies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
field-naturalist  has  had  in  view  a  still  more  important  point.  Dragon-flies  on 
emerging  from  the  nymph  do  not  for  some  considerable  time  (varying  as  to  the 
temperature)  move  far  from  the  skin  they  have  lately  shed.  And  it  is  due  to  this 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  nymphs  (or  rather  the  cast-off  skins  of  them)  have 
been  identified  with  the  perfect  insects  they  produced. 
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All  Mr.  Cabot's  memoirs  on  this  subject  bear  the  impress  of  Dr.  Hagen's  super- 
vision in  editing  the  text.  The  beauty  and  fidelity  of  the  plates  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the  short,  broad,  almost  "  square,"  forms  of  many  of  these 
nymphs,  as  compared  with  the  narrow  elongate  bodies  of  the  perfect  insects. 

Larva  Collecting  and  Breeding  :  a  Handbook  to  the  Larv^  of  the 
British  Macro-Lepidoptera,  and  their  Food-Plants.  By  the  Kev.  J.  Sey- 
mour St.  John,  B.A.     London  :  W.  Wesley  &  Son,  1890  ;  small  8vo,  165  pp. 

This  little  book  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  to  that  large  class  of  British 
Entomologists  commonly  known  as  "  beginners."  It  is  an  industrious  piece  of 
compilation,  from  most  of  the  available  sources,  of  the  known  food-plants  of  our 
moths  and  butterflies  to  the  end  of  the  GeometridcB  ;  arranged  in  the  first  instance 
according  to  the  insects,  and  in  the  second  according  to  the  plants,  well  printed,  and 
with  very  few  misprints.  Of  course,  many  species  are  nearly  polyphagous,  others 
again  are  confined  to  one  plant,  or  to  allied  plants,  while  still  others  can  often  be 
induced  to  feed  on  certain  plants  in  confinement,  which  are  not  eaten  (or,  if  so, 
only  rarely)  at  large.  Occasionally  we  note  such  extreme  discrepancy  in  food-plants 
in  species  not  polyphagous  that  we  are  almost  induced  to  doubt  whether  some  error 
in  the  original  record  may  not  have  occurred.  Our  author's  idea  was  to  some  extent 
foreshadowed  in  Dr.  Knaggs'  ever  useful  "  Lepidopterists'  Guide,"  where  the  subject 
of  "  substitute  food-plants  "  is  treated  on  at  length,  but  not  worked  out  systematically 
all  through,  as  in  this  book.  No  doubt  almost  any  of  our  more  experienced  working 
Lepidopterists  could  add  very  largely  to  the  subject ;  but  no  work  of  this  kind  can 
aim  at  being  perfect,  and  many  of  our  younger  workers  will  thank  the  author  for 
bringing  together  so  much  useful  information.  There  is  a  copious  index,  but  a  little 
confusing,  owing  to  the  English  and  Latin  names  of  the  plants  and  the  genera  of 
the  insects  all  being  jumbled  up  together  alphabetically. 


Louis  Seiche  passed  away  on  May  16th  in  his  91st  year.  How  many  Entomo- 
logists there  may  exist  who  have  lived  to  so  patriarchal  an  age  we  know  not ; 
they  must  be  very  few.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe  Entomologique 
de  France,  and,  in  1874,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Honorary  Member  thereof.  His 
publications  were  very  numerous,  almost  entirely  on  Coleoptera,  and  mainly  appeared 
in  the  "  Annales."  Those  who  knew  him  personally  will  remember  an  amiable  man, 
who  had  travelled  much  in  Europe,  and  who  could  converse  fluently  in  several 
languages  other  than  his  own.  His  French  colleagues  who  remain  to  deplore  his 
loss  will  no  doubt  in  due  time  publish  a  detailed  account  of  his  life  and  works. 
Originally  he  was  a  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  Paris.  Some  years  ago  he  sold 
his  collections,  and  we  much  fear  that  in  his  old  age  reverses  of  fortune  straightened 
his  circumstances.  Our  own  reminiscences  recall  pleasant  hours  passed  with  him  at 
his  house  in  the  Rue  du  Vingt-Neuf-Juillet,  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  many  years. 

L'AhM  S.  A.  de  Marseul. — Intimation  of  the  very  recent  decease  of  this  well- 
known  and  much-respected  Coleopterist  has  been  received.    We  are  without  further 
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details.  He  was  elected  into  the  Soeietc  Entomologique  de  France  in  1835,  and  in 
1885  became  Honorary  Member.  Since  1869  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  He  first  came  into  prominent  notice  as  an  Entomologist  through 
his  "  Essai  Monographique  sur  la  Famille  des  Histerides,"  commenced  in  1853,  and 
continued  (with  Supplements)  for  many  years.  Outside  this  he  published  a  Catalogue 
of  European  Cofeoptera,  which  was  re-edited  as  occasion  required.  In  1864  he 
originated  a  journal  known  as  "  L'Abeille,"  devoted  we  may  say  almost  exclusively 
to  his  own  work,  and  mainly  to  European  Coleoptera  (we  have  Vol.  xxvi,  1889,  now 
before  us)  ;  much  is  original,  much  consists  of  translations  and  compilations  from 
the  works  of  other  writers  ;  all  is  useful,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  working 
Coleopterist  is  without  "  L'Abeille  "  in  his  library.  Latterly  he  occupied  himself 
by  compiling  a  List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Old  World,  and  by  bibliographies 
concerning  the  most  noted  deceased  Entomologists.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
allude  further  to  his  labours  and  history. 


^oqictics. 


Birmingham  ENTOMOLoaiCAL  Society:  April 2\st,\SQ0. — Mr.W.  G.  Blatch, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Tye  showed  JSrepJios  partJienias  from  Cannock,  &c.  Mr.  "R.  C.  Bradley 
showed  Diptera,  including  Thereva  ardea  from  Wyre  Forest,  new  to  Britain  ; 
Sapromyza  flatycephala  from  Moseley,  also  new  to  Britain  ;  3Iicrodon  devius,  con- 
firmed as  British,  from  Wyre  Forest,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Or.  Blatch  showed  Coleoptera 
from  Cannock,  new  to  the  Midlands  ;  Cymindis  vaporarioriim,  Agathidiuin  gloho- 
smn,  Homalota  diversa,  and  Stemts  Guynemeri.  Mr.  R.  Freer  read  a  paper  on 
"  Sexual  Dimorphism  :"  in  which  he  contended  that  pigment  was  a  store  of  waste 
energy  ;  that  females  which  required  much  energy  for  the  reproduction  of  species, 
and  to  develop  the  exti-a  size  required  for  that  purpose,  had  little  waste  energy, 
and  were  usually  pale  ;  while  males,  which  were  smaller,  and  did  not  use  so  much 
energy  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  were  generally  darker.  Much  discussion 
followed  the  paper,  in  which  Messrs.  W.  Gr.  Blatch,  Neville  Chamberlain,  E.  C.  Tye, 
H.  Stone,  and  C.  J.  Wainwright  took  part. 

May  Zth,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Galbraith  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  showed  Ennomos  quercinaria  and  Ematnrga  atomaria, 
in  both  of  which  species  the  males  are  larger  and  darker  than  the  females ;  and, 
therefore,  they  present  facts  against  Mr.  Freer's  theory  of  sex  given  at  the  last 
meeting.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  Diptera  :  Xylota  signis,  from  Sutton,  X.  aliens 
and  sylvarum  from  Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch  showed  Coleoptera :  Calodera 
cethiops,  Oxypoda  lentula,  Delnopsis  erosa,  and  Homalota  clancula,  all  from  Knowle. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick  read  a  paper  on  South  African  Butterflies,  in  which  he  narrated 
a  recent  journey  there,  and  exhibited  the  species  taken,  which  included  Danais 
Chrysippus,  the  commonest  of  all ;  many  Acrceas,  Papilios,  PieridcB,  &c. ;  also  the 
moths,  Deiopeia  pulchella  and  Sterrha  sacraria  ;  he  showed  several  very  interesting 
cases  of  mimicry.     Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  had  been  in  Egypt  at  the  time  Mr. 
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Kenrick  was  at  the  Cape ;  there  he  saw  rery  few  butterflies,  but  of  those  few 
Danais  Chrysippus  was  much  the  commonest,  as  at  the  Cape. — Colbean  J.  Wain- 
weight,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natfeal  History  Society: 
April  24<th,  1890.— J.  T.  Caerington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  Warne  exhibited  a  nielanic  variety  of  Hemerophila  abriiptaria,  Thnb., 
taken  in  the  London  district.  Mr.  Barrett  asked  whether  this  variety  had  been 
recorded  for  any  other  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Briggs,  in  reply,  said  it  was  generally 
known  that  it  occurred  in  the  north  and  east  of  London  only.  Mr.  Carrington, 
referring  to  the  variety  radiata  of  Spilonoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  remarked  that  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  this  particular  variety  only  occurred  in  a  timber  yard  close  to 
the  railway  station  at  York  ;  he  had  recently  visited  the  neiglibourhood,  and  was 
interested  to  find  that,  although  the  timber  yard  had  been  taken  by  the  Railway 
Company,  the  variety  now  occun-ed  in  fair  numbers  throughout  the  whole  district, 
showing  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  certain  form  of  variation.  Mr.  Tugwell 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  common  butter-burr  {Petasites  vulgaris,  Desf.),  and 
made  some  remarks  thereon,  mentioning  that  it  was  the  food  plant  of  Sydrmcia 
petasitis,  Dbl.  Mr.  Tutt  said  that  at  ShefBeld  the  species  was  taken  in  the  factory 
yards  on  the  plants  growing  among  the  refuse,  but  very  rarely  among  the  larger 
plants  growing  on  the  river  banks.  Mr.  Rice,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming, 
exhibited  among  other  documents  the  original  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Aurelian 
Society,  bearing  date  June  1st,  1801  ;  the  rules  and  objects  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  founded  on  the  Aurelian  Society,  and  dated  May  1st,  1806  ;  both 
being  signed  by  the  Founders  of  the  two  Societies  ;  a  printed  book  of  by-laws  of  the 
latter  Society,  dated  1807  ;  an  autograph  letter  and  circular,  signed  by  A.  H. 
Haworth,  dissolving  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  dated  April  10th,  1806  ; 
a  priced  catalogue  of  Hawoi'th's  Collection,  sold  at  Stevens'  June  23rd,  1834,  and 
ten  following  days ;  and  a  catalogue  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Entomological 
Society,  sold  at  Stevens'  April  16th,  1858. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Occasional  Abundance  of  certain  species  of 
Lepidoptera  in  the  British  Islands."  He  took  for  his  types  several  of  the  commoner 
species,  including  Pieris  brassicce,  L.,  Colias  Edusa,  Fl.,  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  Plusia 
gamma,  L.,  &c.  Having  reviewed  the  known  cases  of  migration,  and  the  efPects  of 
meteorological  conditions  upon  these  insects,  he  concluded,  that  although  immigration 
alone  would  sometimes  account  for  a  species  being  unusually  common,  the  cases  of 
exceptional  abundance  occasionally  observed  were,  he  thouglit,  due  to  immigration 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  meteorological  and  other  conditions  were  favourable  to 
the  economy  of  the  species  effected.  Messrs.  South,  Tugwell,  Barrett,  Carrington, 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

May  8th,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  S.  G.  C.  Russell,  of  Balham,  G-.  C.  Dennis,  of  York,  and  J.  H.  Rown- 
tree,  of  Scarborough,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Charles  Fenn  exhibited  Hedya  pauperana,  Dup.  Mr.  Moore,  galls  of  the 
so-called  whistling  tree,  Acacia  fistula,  from  Lower  Egypt. — H.W.Baekee,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London:  May  '7th,  1890. — Henry  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  F.L.S,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  of  214,  Green  Lanes,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Chatterton, 
of  132,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. ;  Mr.  Charles  Fenn,  of  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee, 
S.E.  ;  and  Mr.  George  B.  Routledge,  of  50,  Russell  Square,  W.C,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  Arundel,  asking  for  advice  as  to 
the  course  to  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  larvae  of  a  beetle  which  were  desti'oying  the 
beams  of  the  Parish  Church.  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  said  he  had  already  been  con- 
sulted on  the  question,  and  had  advised  that  the  beams  should  be  soaked  with 
pai'afRn  oil.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  P.  B.  Mason,  and  the  Chairman  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  specimens  of  Caryohorus  Lacerdm,  a  species  of  Bruchidce, 
and  the  nuts  from  which  they  had  been  reared.  He  stated  that  three  of  these  nuts 
had  been  sent  him  from  Bahia  by  the  late  Seiior  Lacerda,  about  six  years  ago  ;  that 
one  of  the  beetles  had  effected  its  exit  from  the  nut  during  the  voyage ;  a  second 
had  recently  emerged,  after  the  nuts  had  been  in  this  country  for  five  years  ;  and 
that  a  third  had  undergone  its  metamorphosis  and  died  within  the  nut.  Dr.  Sharp 
also  exhibited  many  specimens  of  minute  Diptera,  collected  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
in  St.  Vincent,  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  was  not  explained,  and  read  a 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Godman  on  the  subject  of  the  vast  number  of  small  species 
of  this  and  other  Orders  which  he  had  recently  collected  in  that  island.  Mr. 
McLachlan,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  Elwes  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Maskell,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
exhibited  and  read  notes  on  about  twenty-five  species  of  CoccidcB  from  that  colony. 
He  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  larvae  and  images  of  Icerya  Purchasi, 
Maskell,  obtained  from  Natal,  where  the  species  had  proved  very  destructive  to 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  fruit  trees.  He  also  showed  specimens  of  the  larvae  of  an 
allied  species  from  Natal,  originally  assigned  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  genus  Ortonia, 
but  which  Mr.  Maskell  was  inclined  to  regard  as  a  new  species  of  Icerya.  Mr. 
McLachlan  and  the  Chairman  commented  on  the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  parasites  of  injurious  insects,  in  con- 
nection with  which  special  mention  was  made  of  the  researches  and  discoveries 
of  Prof.  Riley. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  of  Colorado,  a 
large  collection  of  insect-galls,  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cockerell  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Mason  said  he  should  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  these  galls,  with  a  view  of 
rearing  the  insects  and  reporting  the  results. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  new  species  of  Cicin- 
delidm." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   THE   BRITISH    ORTEOPTERA. 

BY    ELAND    SHAW,    F.E.S. 

{^Continued from  page  97). 

v.— GRYLLID.^. 

Of  the  crickets  we  have  five  British  representatives  belonging  to 
four  genera.  About  one  of  these  {(Ecanthus  pellucens,  Scop.)  there 
must  be  considerable  doubt,  for  we  depend  on  but  one  record  of  its 
occurrence,  and  this  Stephens,  writing  in  1835,  tells  us,  took  place 
"  many  years  since."  However,  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  here 
once,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  taken  here  again,  meanwhile  re- 
taining its  name  in  our  fauna  list  until  such  time  as  the  abundance  of 
negative  evidence  compels  us  to  erase  it. 

The   following  details  of    structure   should    be    noticed    in    the 

British  species : — 

The  vertex  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  not  separated  from  the  frons  by  a  furrow 
as  in  the  Locustida.  (In  our  European  genus  Platyhlemmus  the  vertex  is  sometimes 
produced  into  a  lamelliform  , process).  The  position  of  the  ocelli  is  of  importance, 
and  gives  some  good  characters.  The  antennse  are  long  and  filiform.  The  prono- 
tum,  except  in  Gryllotalpa,  shows  nothing  of  importance.  The  elytra  have  a  peculiar 
structure  and  consist  of  two  portions — an  anterior  (lateral  in  a  state  of  rest)  and  a 
posterior  (dorsal)  portion  ;  and  these  two  are  placed  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  one 
another.  The  homologies  of  the  veins  are  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  but 
Saussure  has  given  an  excellent  nomenclature  for  them,  particularly  as  regards  the 
modifications  of  the  vena  plicata,  wliich  form  the  stridulating  apparatus,  and  this  is 
recapitulated  and  further  observations  made  by  Brunner.  The  mediastinal  vein  is 
wanting.  There  is  but  one  radial  vein,  and  this  sends  several  branches  towards  the 
anterior  border  of  the  elytron,  and  is  unbranched  posteriorly.  The  ulnar  veins  are 
two  (anterior  and  posterior)  as  in  the  Acridiida,  and  run  close  together,  the  anterior 
being  much  stronger  than  the  posterior,  and  forming  the  ridge  between  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  (lateral  and  dorsal)  portions  of  the  elytron.  The  vena  dividens  runs 
as  usual  straight  from  the  base,  and  is  usually  somewhat  deeply  seated.  So  far  the 
elytra  of  both  sexes  are  alike ;  but  in  the  (?  the  branches  of  the  vena  plicata  are 
modified  into  a  stridulating  organ,  while  in  the  $  they  are  simple.  In  the  <J  the 
vena  plicata,  after  a  straight  course  for  the  first  quarter,  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
towards  the  posterior  margin,  and  on  the  under-side  is  here  cross-ribbtd,  and  is  the 
sound-producing  mechanism.  Close  to  the  posterior  margin  the  vein  turns  again 
sharply  towards  the  anterior  margin,  the  point  where  it  turns  is  dilated,  and  is  the 
"  noeud  anal "  of  Saussure,  from  which  several  branches  emerge  and  spread  out  like 
a  fan ;  the  main  vein  proceeds  outwards  and  forwards  till  it  reaches  the  last 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  elytron,  where  it  joins  the  vena  dividens,  and  here 
another  dilatation  is  seen,  the  "  stigma "   of  Saussure.      Thus  a  triangular  area 
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(the  "  harpa  ")  is  enclosed  between  the  two  deflected  parts  of  the  vena  plicata  and 
the  straight  running  vena  dividens,  and  this  is  crossed  by  some  wavy  oblique  veins 
("  veiiies  obliques,"  Sauss.),  the  number  of  which  is  of  systematic  iinportance.  Just 
posterior  to  the  stigma  is  seen  a  more  or  less  circular  cell  {tympanum  or  speculum, 
Br.,  niiroir,  Sauss.),  formed  by  branches  of  the  vena  plicata  and  branches  from  the 
anal  knot  {noeiid  anal,  Sauss),  and  this  may  be  crossed  by  one  or  two  small  veins. 
Beyond  this,  at  the  apex  itself,  is  found  the  remains  of  the  normal  reticulation 
of  the  elytron.  (N.B. — In  using  the  terms  anterior,  posterior,  &c.,  the  elytron  is 
supposed  to  be  stretched  out  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body). 

Both  elytra  are  constructed  alike,  and  usually  lie  the  right  upon  the  left ;  they 
may  be  fully  developed,  or  truncate  {Nemobius).  The  wings  give  no  important 
characters,  and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  are  generally  carried  folded  up  several  times,  with 
their  apices  projecting  beyond  the  elytra  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  shorter  than  the 
elytra  {Or.  campestris)  or  even  absent  altogether  {Nemobius). 

The  legs  are  formed  much  as  in  the  Locustidce,  the  posterior  pair  being  used 
for  jumping;  while  the  anterior  and  middle  pairs  are  as  usual  simply  walking  legs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa,  in  which  the  anterior  pair  are  modified 
into  digging  organs.  The  posterior  femora  ai'e  either  slender  and  narrowing  con- 
siderably towards  the  knee,  as  in  (Ecanthus,  or  robust,  dilated  towards  the  base,  and 
wide  and  compressed  before  the  knee,  as  in  the  other  genera.  The  anterior  tibiae 
are  without  the  longitudinal  sulcus  which  is  present  in  most  of  the  LocustidcB.  The 
external  auditory  foramen  (tympanum)  is  of  two  forms  : — 1,  equal  on  both  sides 
{QLcanthus)  ;  2,  large  on  the  outer  (posterior)  and  small  on  the  inner  side  {Gryltus, 
&c.)  ;  but  in  a  continental  genus  {Gryllodes,  Sauss.)  it  is  absent  altogether  on  the 
inner  side.  There  are  normally  four  apical  spines  on  the  anterior  tibiae,  but  these 
are  not  always  present.  In  Nemobius  and  Gryllus  the  upper  one  on  the  posterior 
(outer)  side  is  wanting;  and  though  the  four  are  found  in  Gryllotalpa,  they  are, 
together  with  the  tibia  and  tarsus,  much  altered  in  appearance.  In  this  genus  the 
tibia  is  enlarged  and  compressed,  convex  on  the  outer  and  flat  on  the  inner  side ;  and 
the  four  apical  spines  are  placed  in  a  row,  with  their  apices  curved  outwards  and 
backwards  ;  the  tarsus  is  also  much  modified,  the  first  and  second  joints  are  external 
and  shovel-shaped,  and  the  distal  joint  bears  the  usual  pair  of  claws. 

The  posterior  tibiae  bear  spines  along  the  shank,  usually  on  both  margins  of  the 
upper-side,  sometimes  only  on  the  inner  margins  {Gryllotalpa),  and  the  number  of 
these  slioidd  be  noticed:  they  may  be  (1)  many,  as  in  (Ecanthus ;  or  (2)  numbering 
four  to  six,  as  in  the  other  genera;  and  these  may  be  (a)  fixed  {Gryllus,  &c.),  {b) 
articulated  {Nemobius),  or  (c)  modified  into  a  swinnning  organ  {Tridactylus,  not 
British).  The  apical  spines  must  also  be  noticed,  as  llu'v  give  several  good  charac- 
ters by  tiieir  varying  size  and  position  ;  they  are  beset  with  fine  hairs. 

The  tarsi  are  3-jointed,  the  first  joint  is  long,  the  second  very  short,  and  the 
third  bears  the  usual  claws,  which  have  no  uniiing  membrane.  The  structure  of  the 
upper  surface  may  be  smooth  and  round,  furrowed,  or  serrated. 

The  end  of  the  abdomen  and  genital  apparatus  are  not  of  much  systematic  im- 
portance, as  in  some  of  the  other  families.  All  the  genera,  except  Gryllotalpa, 
possess  an  exserted  ovipositor.     The  J  subgenital  lamina  bears  no  styles. 
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Table  of  Genera. 

1  (6)     Anterioi'  feet  adapted  for  walking  ;  female  furnished  with  an  ovipositor. 

2  (3)      Posterior  femora  very  slender    i.   CEcanthus. 

3  (2)     Posterior  femora  thickened. 

4  (5)     Spines  of  the  posterior  tibiaj  slendei-,  long  and   mobile.     First  joint  of  the 

posterior  tarsi  not  sulcate  above,  nor  serrate  ii.  Nemohius. 

5  (4)     Spines  of  the  posterior  tibiae  strong,  fixed.     First  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi 

sulcate  above,  and  serrated  on  both  sides iii.    Gryllns. 

6  (1)     Anterior  legs  adapted  for  digging  ;  ovipositor  absent  ....  iv.    Oryllotalpa. 

i.— (ECANTHUS,  Serville. 
This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  slender  posterior  femora, 
in  fact,  all  the  legs  are  not  so  robust  as  in  the  other  genera.  The 
posterior  tibiae  are  longer  than  the  femora,  and  besides  the  usual  long 
spines  have  numerous  short  ones.  The  single  European  species  is 
flower-frequenting,  and  has  a  very  loud  chirp,  which  may  be  heard 
late  into  the  night. 

1, — CEcanthus  pellucens,  Scop. 
Gryllus  ■peJJucens,  Scopoli,  Entom.  Carniol.,  p.  32. 
CEcnnthus  pellucens,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  165,  tab.  ix,  figs.  14, 14« — b  ; 

Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  4-21,  fig.  96. 
(Ecan.  itoUciis,  Fabr.,  Steph.  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  41. 

Greyish-straw  eolour,  with  minute  white  hairs,  and  a  few  greyish-brown  mark- 
ings. Body  narrow,  depressed,  elongate.  Head  horizontally  produced,  with  the 
vertex  passing  gradually  into  the  frons  without  a  furrow.  Ocelli  absent.  Antennae 
very  slender,  much  longer  than  the  body.  Pronotum  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  with 
the  side  lobes  longer  than  deep.  Elytra  in  both  sexes  longer  than  the  abdomen  ;  in 
^  dilated  towards  the  apex,  posterior  margin  rounded  ;  harpa  without  oblique  veins, 
speculum  large,  formed  by  two  oblique  veins,  the  whole  area  longitudinally  striate, 
radial  vein  in  both  sexes  giving  8 — 10  branches  anteriorly.  Elytra  in  $  narrow  and 
acuminate.  Wings,  when  folded,  pointed  posteriorly,  generally  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  sometimes  shorter  in  $ .  Legs  slender.  Anterior  tibiae  with  an  open 
tympanum  in  either  margin  ;  posterior  tibiae  longer  than  posterior  femora,  slender, 
in  both  margins  above  with  a  few  long  spines,  and  also  numerous  closely-set  minute 
ones.  Tarsi  slender,  compressed,  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  not  sulcate  or  serrate 
above.  Abdomen  very  narrow,  supra-anal  plate  small.  Cerci  long,  hairy.  Oviposi- 
tor long,  reaching  beyond  the  cerci,  nearly  straight,  somewhat  clubbed  at  the  apex, 
where  there  are  numerous  minute  teeth,  black.  Length,  9 — 15  mm. 

Stephens  recorded  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen,  taken  by 
Mr.  Havvorth  near  Halvei'gate  in  Norfolk.  Haworth's  specimen,  if  it 
be  genuine,  and  there  be  no  error  about  it,  is  the  only  example  of  this 
species  known  to  have  occurred  so  far  north.  Brunner  gives  its  dis- 
tribution as  all  over  southern  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Finot  says 
it  is  fairly  common  in  the  south  of  France,  and  that  he  has  taken  it  as 
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far  north  as  Fontainebleaii.  De  Selys-Longchaitips  does  not  inclnde 
it  m  his  Catalogue  of  Belgian  Orthopfera.  Haworth's  specimen  may 
not  have  been  British  at  all,  or  perhaps  was  wrongly  labelled  or  placed 
in  his  collection,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  when  Stephens  saw  it, 
it  had  been  captured  already  "  many  j^ears." 

It  should  be  looked  for  about  August  and  September  amongst 
the  flower  heads  of  thistles,  &c.,  and  is  easily  known  by  its  slender 
iniild  and  pale  colour. 

ii.— NEMOBIUS,  Serville. 
In  this  genus  the  spines  of  the  posterior  tibire  are  long,  slender, 
and  moveable,  not  stout  and  fixed  as  in  Gryllus.  The  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  is  smooth  above.  The  species  in  Britain  {N.  syl- 
rrstris)  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  small  size  and  truncated  elytra 
from  the  rest  of  our  Gn/UidcB.  There  are  two  other  species  found  in 
Europe,  but  they  have  a  shorter  ovipositor  and  longer  elytra,  and 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  be  found  here. 

1. — Nemobius  syLTESTRis,  Fabr. 

Acheta  sylvestris,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p.  33  ;   Stephens,  Mandib., 

vi,  p.  40. 
Gryllus  syJvcsfris,  Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  183,  tab.  ix,  figs.  6,  Qa  —  h. 
Nemohius  sylvestris,  Brunner,  Prod,  dor  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  424,  fig.  98. 

Small  size.  Generally  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  paler  markings ;  beset  witli 
fine  hairs.  Head  short,  black,  with  the  sutures  yellow  between  the  eyes,  forming  a 
pentagonal  marking,  from  tlie  superior  angle  of  which  the  pale  streak  is  prolonged 
a  short  distance  backwards.  Eyes  paler.  Maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint 
dilated,  ending  in  a  funnel-shaped  excavation,  of  wliich  the  anterior  lip  is  longer  than 
tlie  posterior.  Pronotum  with  disc  testaceous,  and  lateral  lobes  black.  Elytra  abbre- 
viated, trun(^ated,  considerably  longer  than  the  pronotum  in  (J  ,  with  no  oblique  vein.'; 
in  the  harpa,  and  no  transverse  veins  in  the  speculum  ;  about  the  length  of  the 
pronotum  in  ?  ,  rounded  on  the  inner  margin  (anal  angle).  Veins  fuscous.  Wings 
absent.  Anterior  tibise  with  an  external  auditory  foramen  only  on  the  outer  side. 
Posterior  femora  with  pale  markings.  Posterior  tibiae  with  the  spines  long  and 
moveable,  six  terminal,  and  three  above  in  either  margin,  placed  alternately.  First 
joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  hairy,  not  sulcate  above  or  serrate.  Abdomen  above  witli 
pale  blotches,  sometimes  only  showing  as  a  row  of  dots  down  the  centre.  Cerei 
pale.  Subgenital  lamina  in  $  compressed,  bluntly  pointed.  Ovipositor  straight, 
reaching  beyond  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation.  Length,  9—11  mm. 

Amongst  dead  leaves  in  woods,  July  to  October.  This  species 
was  very  common  near  Lyndhurst  in  September,  1887,  and  probably 
occurs  in  many  woods  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  found  all  over 
Central  Europe,  and  in  Spain  and  Algeria,  and  I  have  taken  it  plenti- 
fully in  the  wood  at  Meudon,  near  Paris. 
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iii.— GRYLLUS,  Linne. 
Brunner  includes  this  genus,  together  with  Nemohius  and  four 
other  genera  (unrepresented  here),  in  the  tribe  of  Gryllidce.  The 
thickened  posterior  femora  and  more  simply  spined  posterior  tibia? 
separate  the  tribe  from  the  (EcanthidcB,  and  GryUotalpa  is  at  once 
recognised  by  its  large  size  and  peculiar  fore-legs.  The  chief  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  Gryllus  from  Nemohius  are  the  strong  fixed 
spines  of  the  posterior  tibiae,  and  the  sulcate  and  serrate  first  tarsal 
joint,  and  as  far  as  British  specimens  go,  they  are  of  much  lai'ger  size. 
The  following  enumeration  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  genus  will 
save  repetition  in  the  descriptions  of  the  two  species. 

Head  obtuse,  transverse,  with  the  space  between  the  antennse  twice  the  breadtli 
of  the  first  antennal  joint.  Sutures  sometimes  pale.  Eyes  not  prominent.  Ocelli 
arranged  in  a  triangle,  which  is  sometimes  {G.  campestris)  so  flattened  as  to  be 
almost  a  straight  line.  Pronotum  hairy,  transverse,  depressed,  emarginate,  with 
the  posterior  border  slightly  curved  ;  lateral  lobes  longer  than  deep,  deeper  in 
front  than  behind,  inferior  border  with  the  anterior  angle  right,  posterior  angle 
rounded  obtusely  and  surrounded  by  a  lamelliform  extension.  Elytra  fully  de- 
veloped, flat  above  ;  harpa  with  three  to  four  oblique  wavy  lines ;  speculum  with  a 
curved  line.  Wings  arranged  in  folds.  Posterior  femora  robust,  compressed,  in- 
ferior border  laminate.  Anterior  tibiaj  with  a  long,  oval,  external  auditory  foramen 
(tympanum)  behind  (on  the  outer  side),  and  a  small  round  one  in  front  (on  the 
inner  side).  Posterior  tibiae  shorter  than  the  femora,  above  in  either  border  with 
four  to  six  strong  fixed  spines  in  addition  to  the  apical  spines.  Apical  spines  six 
(three  on  either  side),  and  of  those  on  the  internal  side  the  lowest  is  the  shortest. 
First  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  sulcate  above,  with  a  row  of  short  spines  in  either 
margin  ;  second  joint  very  short.  Supra-anal  plate  in  both  sexes  elongate,  rounded. 
Cerci  long,  hairy.  Sub-genital  lamina  in  ^  subacuminate,  compressed,  in  $  short, 
compressed.     Ovipositor  straight,  longer  than  the  abdomen,  lanceolate  at  the  apex. 

Table  of  Species. 

1  (2)     Head  very  black,  with  no  pale  bands  or  lines.     Ocelli  arranged  in  a  scarcely 

curved  line 1.  campestris,  Jj. 

2  (1)     Head  with  pale  bands  and  markings.     Ocelli  arranged  in  a  triangle  .. 

2.  domesticus,  L. 

1. — Getlltjs   campestris,  Linne. 

Gryllus  campestris,   Linne,   Mus.   Lud.  Ulr.,  p.  124,  Syst.  Nat.,  ii,  p. 

695;    Fischer,  Orth.  Eur,   p.   178;    Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur. 

Orth.,  p.  128. 
Acheia  campestris,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  p.  281 ;    Stephens,   Mandib., 

vi,  p.  39. 

Large  size,  robust,  colour  generally  black.     Head  large,  rounded,  broader  than 
the  pronotum.     Ocelli  in  a  slightly  curved  line,  the  median  very  little  below  a  line 
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joining  the  lateral  ones.  Pronotum  with  an  almost  obsolete  median  furrow  ex- 
tending two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  anterior  border  nearly  straight,  posterior  border 
slightly  bowed.  Elytra  rather  longer  than  the  abdomen  in  S  ,  with  a  pale  marking 
at  the  base,  forming,  when  the  elytra  are  folded,  a  pale  transverse  streak  behind  the 
pronotum  ;  radial  vein  with  eight  branches,  liarpa  with  three  to  four  undulating 
oblique  lines;  branches  of  the  radial  paler  than  the  other  veins.  Wings  shorter  than 
the  elytra.  Posterior  femora  rosy-red  below.  Posterior  tibise  in  the  inner  border 
above  5-spined  (not  counting  the  apical  spines),  with  the  superior  inner  apical  spine 
somewhat  larger  than  the  middle  one.  Length  of  the  body,  19 — 25  mm. 

„  „         ovipositor,  12 — 14  mm. 

Ill  holes  iu  a  dry  soil  from  May.  This  insect  is  of  very  retiring- 
habits,  and  though  often  heard  is  seldom  seen,  and  is  probably 
widely  distributed  over  the  south  of  England.  White,  iu  Nat.  Hist. 
8elborne,  gives  an  inten.'sting  account  of  their  habits,  and  says  they 
may  be  taken  by  probing  the  holes  in  which  they  live  with  a  grass 
stem,  when  they  rush  out  and  are  easily  captured. 

2. — Grtllus  bomesticus,  Linne. 
Gryllus  domesficus,   Linne,   Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  x,  i,  p.  428,  Faun.  Suec, 
p.   236  ;    Fischer,   Orth.   Eur.,   p.    ISO,  tab.  ix,  figs.  9,  9a— e  ; 
Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  432,  fig.  99. 

Aclteta  domestica,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.,  p   280  ;    Steph.   Mandib.,   vi, 
p.  40, 

Colour  testaceous,  with  reddish-brown  markings.  Head  reddish-brown,  witli 
two  yellowish  transverse  bands,  one  between  the  eyes  and  the  other  near  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pronotum  ;  and  with  variable  pale  markings  between  the  antennae. 
Ocelli  arranged  in  a  triangle.  Pronotum  depressed,  with  minute  hairs,  and  with 
sonic  longitudinal  pale  markings,  most  marked  in  J  ;  .posterior  border  rounded. 
Elytra  not  reaching  lo  the  of  apex  the  abdomen,  with  a  fuscous  streak  near  the 
upper  border  of  the  lateral  portion  ;  radial  vein  3-branched,  harpa  with  three  to 
four  wavy  transverse  veins.  Wings  perfectly  developed;  when  closed,  caudate,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  apices  of  the  cerci.  Femora  testaceous.  Posterior  tibise  on  the 
internal  margin  5-spined  (not  counting  the  apical  spines),  with  two  the  superior 
apical  spines  on  the  inner  side  of  nearly  equal  length.  Ovipositor  long.  Larvae 
testaceous,  with  the  pale  head  markings.        Length  of  the  body,  16 — 20  mm. 

,,  ,,         ovipositor,  11 — 15  mm. 

The  common  house  cricket. 

iv.— GRYLLOTALPA,  Latreille. 
In  this  peculiar  genus  all  the  species  are  subterranean  in  their 
habits,  and  consequently  have  some  of  their  organs  (particularly  the 
anterior  legs)  much  modified.  The  female  has  no  exserted  ovipositor, 
she  lays  her  eggs  in  loose  heaps  in  the  underground  channels,  and  is 
said  to  stridulate  as  well  as  the  male.     One  species  is  British. 
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1. — Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  Latr. 
Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  Latreille,  Geu.  Crust,  et  Ins.,  iii,  p.  95  ;  Stephens, 
Mandib.,  vi,  p.  38  ;   Fischer,  Orth.  Eur.,  p.  157,  tab.  ix,  figs.  1, 
la—i ;  Brunner,  Prod,  der  Eur.  Orth.,  p.  451,  fig.  107. 

Gryllus  gryllotalpa,  Linne,  Syst.  Nat.,  ii,  p.  693. 

Acheta  gryllotalpa,  Eabricius,  Syst.  Ent.,  p.  279,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p,  28. 

Reddish-testaoeous,  with  fuscous  markings.  Head  stretched  out.  Antennse 
short,  many  jointed.  Eyes  prominent.  Lateral  ocelli  well  marked,  median  one 
abortive,  frons  not  divided  from  the  vertex.  Pronotum  large,  shield-like,  subovate, 
anterior  margin  slightly  hollow,  posterior  margin  bluntly  rounded  ;  disc  slightly  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  with  a  faint  median  line.  Presternum  and  mesosternum 
compressed,  metasternum  broad,  forming  a  pentagon  with  the  first  abdominal 
segment.  Elytra  abbreviated,  nearly  alike  in  botii  sexes,  but  the  $  has  a  distinctly 
marked  anal  knot,  wliich  is  wanting  in  the  ?  ;  radial  vein  with  many  branches. 
Wings  fully  developed,  forming,  when  folded,  two  long  processes,  generally  reaching 
beyond  tlie  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Anterior  legs  strong,  forming  a  digging  organ  ; 
trochanter  produced  into  a  pointed  process  ;  femora  strong,  compressed,  sinuate  in 
the  inferior  margin  ;  tibiae  dilated,  compressed,  on  the  inner  side  below  the  superior 
margin  with  a  slit-like  external  auditory  foramen  (tympanum),  inferior  margin  with 
four  strong  teeth,  sub-excavated,  and  with  the  apices  curved  outwards  ;  tarsi  com- 
pressed, triangular,  adjacent  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibiae,  first  two  joints  with 
strong  teeth,  distal  joint  small,  cylindrical,  with  two  small  claws.  Middle  and 
posterior  legs  constructed  as  in  the  rest  of  the  GryUidcB.  Posterior  femora  dilated, 
compressed.  Posterior  tibiae  shorter  than  the  femora,  with  four  spines  on  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  shaft,  and  with  three  internal  and  four  external  apical  spines. 
Abdomen  in  ^  showing  nine  segments,  in  9  seven,  the  seventh  forming  the  sub- 
genital  lamina.     No  exserted  ovipositor.  Length,  35 — 50  mm. 

This  singular  insect,  the  "  mole  cricket,"  occurs  all  over  Europe, 
and  though  its  subterranean  habits  conceal  it  from  frequent  ob- 
servation, it  seems  probable  that  it  is  widely  distributed  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  localities  from  which  I  have  heard  of  its  capture 
are  in  the  south  of  England.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  damp  soil, 
as  in  gardens,  moist  meadows,  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds,  and 
potato  fields.  Gilbert  White  (Nat.  Hist.  Selborne)  in  writing  of  the 
mole  cricket,  says,  that  in  May  he  found  in  a  chamber  underground, 
about  the  size  of  "a  moderate  snuff-box" — which  comparison,  I  dare 
say,  appealed  to  every  one  in  those  days — at  the  end  of  several  winding 
passages,  about  100  eggs  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  he  also  tells  us 
that  towards  evening  in  the  middle  of  April  it  may  be  heard  making 
a  dull  sound  like  a  goatsucker,  but  not  so  lovtd.  Curtis  notices  that 
the  two  appendages  behind  are  used  as  antennae  when  the  insect  is 
running  backwards,  which  it  easily  does,  and  warn  it  of  approaching 
danger.     It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  future  investigation 
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will  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  it  mai/he  demonstrated 
that  the  cerci  and  the  curious  process  formed  by  the  folded-up  wing 
in  some  of  the  Gj^yllidcB  are  terminal  sensory  organs  in  those  insects 
which  are  accustomed  to  run  in  and  out  of  holes  where  they  cannot 
turn  round.     The  long  cerci  in  the  Blattidce  suggest  the  same  idea. 


LIST   OF   THE   BRITISH    ORTROPTERA. 
Fam.  I.— FORFICULID^. 

Labidfra. 
1.  riparia,  Pall. 

gigantea,  Fair.,  Steph. 


Anisolabis. 
(?)  1.  maritima,  Bon. 
Labia. 
1.  ruiuor,  L. 

FOEFICULA. 

1.  auricularia,  L. 

2.  pubescens,  Gene. 

Cheliduea. 
\.  albipennis,  Meg. 

Fam.  II.— BLATTID^. 

ECTOBIA. 

1.  lappoiiica,  L. 

2.  Panzeri,  Steph. 

ericetorum,  Wesni. 
var.  nigripes,  Steph. 

3.  livida,  Fahr. 

Phtllodromia. 
1.  germanica,  L. 

Pekiplaneta. 

1.  orientalis,  L. 

2.  araericana,  L. 

3.  australasife,  Fabr. 

Fam.  III.— ACEIDIID.E. 

Mecostethus. 
1.  grossus,  L. 

flp,vipes,  Gmel.,  Don.,  Steph. 

Stenobothrus. 

1.  lineatus,  Panz. 

2.  riridulus,  L. 

nibicunda,  Steph. 
sligiuatica,  Steph. 


3.  rufipes,  Zett. 

4.  bicolor,  Char  p. 

5.  elegans,  Charp. 
?  dorsata,  Steph. 

6.  parallelus,  Zett. 

pedestris  (Podisma),  Steph. 
pratorum,  Fieb.,  Fisch. 

GOMPHOCEETIS. 

1-  rufus,  L. 

2.  niaculatus,  Thunb. 

biguttatus,  Charp.,  Steph. 
Pachyttlus. 

1.  migratoi'ius,  L. 

2.  cinerascens,  Fabr. 

danicus,  L. 
Christii,  Steph. 

SCHISTOCEECA. 

1.  peregrina,  Oliv. 

Tettix. 

1.  bipunctatus,  L. 

Schrankii,  Fieb. 

2.  subulatus,  L. 

Fam.  IV.— LOCUSTID^. 

Leptophtes. 
1.  punctatissima,  Pose. 
autumnalis,  Hac/enb. 
Tirescens,  Steph. 
Standishii  (Dale),  Curt. 

Phaneropteea. 
(?)  1.  falcata,  Scop. 

Meconema. 
1.  vai-ium,  Fabr. 

XiPHIDIUM. 

1.  dorsale,  Latr. 

LOCUSTA. 

1.  viridissima,  L. 
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Thamnotrizon. 
1.  cinereus,  L. 

aptera,  Steph. 
clypeata,  Curt. 

PlATYCLEIS. 

1.  grisea,  Fabr. 

2.  brachjptera,  L. 

3.  Roeslii,  Jlagetib. 

brevipennis,  Charp. 

Decticus. 
1.  verrucivorus,  L. 
Binglci,  Curt. 


Fam.  v.— GRYLLID.E. 

ffiCANTHUS. 

(?)  1.  pellucens,  Scop. 
italicu8,  Fabr. 

Nemobius. 
1.  sylvestris,  Fabr. 

G-EYLLUS. 

1.  canipestris,  L. 

2.  doiiiesticus,  L. 

G-RTIiLOTALPA. 

1.  vulgaris,  Latr. 


CORRECTIONS   AND   NOTES. 

Vol.  XXV,  p.  3o8.—  Forficula  puliescens,  Gene.  With  regard  to  this  earwig,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dale  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  an  old  record  by  his  father  of  which  I 
had  been  ignorant.  In  "  The  Weekly  Entomologist,"  vol.  ii,  Feb.  21st,  1863,  p.  11, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale  mentioned  that  Forf.  pubescens,  Gene,  had  been  taken  in 
great  plenty  on  the  sea  coast  at  Charmouth,  and  near  Weymouth,  in  August  and 
I  September.  There  is  no  description,  and  though  the  form  of  Mr.  Dale's  note  sug- 
gests that  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  referred  to  the  species,  I  cannot  find  any 
previous  notice  of  it. 

p.  366,  line  3  from  bottom — for  "  pronotum,"  read  "  abdomen." 

p.  367,  line  10  from  bottom — for  "  F.  ericetorum,  var.  nigripes,"  read  "  E. 
Fanzeri,  var.  nigripes.^' 

p.  369,  lines  17  and  18 — The  Cornish  specimens  of  Ect.  Panzeri,  var.  nigripes, 
which  Mr.  Porritt  gave  me  were  not  as  I  supposed  taken  by  him,  but  by  Mr.  James 
Eardley  Mason,  of  Alford,  who  tells  me  that  the  exact  locality  was  not  Lelant  but 
the  adjacent  Hayle  towans,  amongst  wild  thyme  tufts.  Mr.  Mason  kindly  sent  me 
the  rest  of  his  Hayle  specimens,  and  also  some  he  took  at  Tresco  (Scilly  Islands)  in 
September,  1888,  but  all  these  are  of  the  ordinary  British  form  of  Ect.  Panzeri. 

Vol.  xxvi,  p.  58,  line  13  from  bottom — "  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Phaner- 
optera,"  &c.,  for  "  Phaneroptera,"  read  "  Leptophges." 

p.  58,  between  lines  1  and  2  from  bottom — insert  Acrida  Standishii  (Dale  MS.), 
Curtis,  Guide  Arr.  Brit.  Ins.,  cd.  i,  p.  67. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  manuscript  name  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale 
wished  to  give  to  the  brown  autumnal  form  of  L.  punctatissima,  Bosc,  and  which 
Curtis  inserted  in  his  "Guide,"  intending  to  describe  later,  but  subsequently 
abandoned.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Guide  "  formerly  be- 
longing, I  believe,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale,  in  which,  opposite  d.  Standishii,  is  written 
(probably  by  Dale),  "Glanvilles  Wootton,  Portland  (B.  S.)."  The  "  B.  S."  most 
likely  is  for  Benjamin  Standish,  after  whom  Dale  wished  to  name  the  insect. 
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Throughout  this  paper  I  have  given  only  those  localities  which  I 
personally  knew  of,  either  through  having  captured  the  insects  myself 
or  having  seen  those  captured  by  others,  except  in  the  case  of  the  old 
records.  So  the  account  of  the  distribution  is  necessarily  meagre,  and 
this  makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  Orthopterists  should  publish  ! 
local  lists,  and  record  the  occurrence  of  individual  species  ;  and  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  help  any  collector,  as  far  as  I  can,  towards 
identifying  specimens. 

Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  : 
June,  1890. 


NEUROPTERA    FEOM    THE    ISLAND    OF    UNST. 
BY    JAMES    J.    F.    X.    KING,    F.E.S. 

Having  spent  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  last  year  in  the 
remote  island  of  Unst  (Shetland),  devoting  much  of  my  time  to  the 
working-out  of  its  Neuropterous  fauna,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
few  notes  might  be  of  some  interest  to  Neuropterists,  for,  excepting 
the  records  in  this  Magazine  at  pp.  91  and  153  of  Vol.  xxi  by  Mr. 
McLachlan  of  twelve  species  of  Trichoptera,  collected  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Roper-Curzon,  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  these  insects  upon  this  northern  island. 

The  island  of  Unst  (which  is  about  twelve  miles  long  by  five 
broad)  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  group,  and,  as  a  rule,  has 
very  moist  summers  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the  natives,  although 
last  summer  proved  a  notable  exception,  being  the  driest  within  the 
memory  of  the  proverbial  oldest  inhabitant.  Having  thus  far  disposed 
of  the  climate,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  accom- 
modation to  be  had  at  Baltasound,  the  best  point  from  which  to 
work  the  island.  The  regular  lodging  house  at  which  "  commercials  " 
and  anglers,  as  well  as  "  brothers  of  the  net,"  put  up  is  Mrs.  Hunter's, 
where  bed  and  board  can  be  had  for  about  5s.  6d.  per  day.  Mrs. 
Arthur  also  has  two  or  three  rooms  for  letting  ;  from  my  experience 
people  will  be  very  comfortable  at  her  house,  and  her  terms  are  very 
moderate. 

Although  so  far  north,  Baltasound  is  well  supplied  with  the 
comforts  of  town,  i.  e.,  a  telegraph  and  post  office  with  post  three 
times  a  week,  and  two  well  supplied  shops  where  most  commodities  may 
be  obtained.    There  are  two  churches,  "  Free  "  and  "  Established,"  the 
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former  heated  with  oil  stoves  during  cold  weather,  the  latter,  which  is 
a  large  building,  capable  of  seating  700  or  800  people,  has  only  spiritual 
comforts,  and  is  not  much  frequented,  the  stoA-^es  seemingly  having 
the  effect  of  drawing  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  establishment. 

The  island  of  Unst  is  well  supplied  with  fresh-water  lochs,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  of  Cliff,  about  three  miles  in  length,  where 
good  trout  fishing  may  be  had  ;  by  the  way,  the  fresh-water  and  sea 
fishing  is  free,  as  is  also  the  rabbit,  golden  plover  and  snipe  shooting. 
A  first  class  road,  with  a  branch  to  Belmont,  extends  from  Baltasound 
to  TJyeasound,  there  is  also  a  good  road  from  Baltasound  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Haroldswick,  otherwise  the  moor  has  to  be  taken 
for  reaching  Burrafirth,  Woodwick,  &c.,  but  in  no  case  is  the  walking 
heavy. 

The  hills  of  Hermaness*  657  feet  and  Saxavord*  934  feet  rise  on 
either  side  of  Burrafirth  in  the  north,  and  overlook  the  Muckle  Flugga 
lighthouse,  which  is  erected  upon  a  mere  rock,  and  is  the  most  nor- 
therly inhabited  spot  in  the  British  Isles. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  object  of  my  visit,  I  may  mention  that 
the  absence  of  trees,  long  heather,  or  long  herbage  of  any  description, 
in  which  the  insects  might  find  shelter,  rendered  col\ectir\g  JVieuroptera 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  most  of  the  specimens  had  to  be  ob- 
tained by  searching  under  stones,  &c.  The  late  Mr.  Edmondston 
planted  about  two  acres  of  trees  near  his  house  of  Haligarth,  Balta- 
sound ;  these  trees  he  enclosed  within  a  high  stone  wall,  to  the  height 
of  which  the  trees  managed  to  struggle,  when  they  bent  their  heads 
in  a  horizontal  direction  so  as  to  escape  the  keen  winds  from  the  sea. 
In  this  plantation  I  found  many  insects,  such  as  Psocidce,  Hemerohides, 
and  Glirysopa,  which,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  were  introduced  with 
the  shrubs,  as  none  of  these  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  island. 
Dragon  flies  do  not  occur  in  Unst  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  I  asked 
several  of  the  natives  and  showed  them  specimens,  but  they  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  anything  like  them,  and  I  think  that  if  dragon 
flies  did  occur  I  must  have  seen  them,  as  I  had  been  at  all  the  promising 
localities  on  very  favourable  days. 

On  my  way  to  Unst  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Lerwick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  few 
insects,  the  localities  of  which  I  will  add  after  the  Unst  localities  in 
brackets. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  systematic  list  of  my  captures. 

*  Forffiing  two  of  the  three  British  localities  where  the  Great  Skua  is  still  to  be  found.    I 
saw  several  of  these  fine  birds  on  both  hills. 
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TEICHOPTERA. 

PHRYGANEID^. 

Phryoanea  varia,  F. — At  Loch  Watlce  I  took  this  species  ;  the  specimens 
were  rather  Hghter  than  those  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  [Occurs  near 
LerwickJ. 

LIMNOPHILID^E. 

CoLPOTATTLius  iNCisus,  Curt. — A  few  pigmies  occurred  at  Loch  Watlee,  and 
beside  the  hums  at  Crussafield.  The  males  measure  11  mm.  and  the  females  12^^ 
mm.  across  the  wings. 

LiMNOPHiLUS  RHOMBICTTS,  L. — A  female,  measuring  37  mm.,  of  the  ordinary 
form  was  taken  at  Vallafield. 

L.  MARMORATUS,  Curt. — A  small  race  of  this,  measuring  26  mm.,  occurs,  in 
which  there  is  not  much  diffei'ence  from  southern  specimens,  excepting  size. 

L.  LUNATITS,  Curt. — One  specimen  at  Tonga  Daal,  small  and  dark,  vei-y  similar 
to  specimens  which  I  have  in  my  cabinet  from  Orkney,  collected  by  Professor  Trail. 

L.  IGNAVUS  (Hag.),  McLach.  —  Ordinary  specimens,  calling  for  no  special 
remark,  occurred  at  Crussafield. 

L.  AaTTATUs,  F. — A  prettily  marked  form  occurred  at  Baltasound,  in  which 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  fore-wing  is  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the  costal  portion  is 
very  light  and  transparent,  with  the  pterostigma  well  marked. 

L.  AFFINIS,  Curt. — Very  common  in  the  ground  at  Haligarth  and  upon  the 
stone  walls  on  Crussafield.  The  wings  were  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  dark  dots, 
giving  the  insect  a  rather  pretty  look  ;  the  pterostigma  was  in  all  cases  very  dark. 
The  specimens  measured  from  21 — 27  mm. 

L.  AUEictTLA,  Curt. — Common  by  beating  the  bushes  in  Haligarth  Gardens.  I 
took  a  number  of  specimens  measuring  only  14  mm.,  but  did  not  see  any  so  small 
(12^  mm.)  as  the  one  Mr.  McLachlan  mentions  as  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Curzon. 

L.   GRISEUS,  L. — A  specimen  of  the  ordinary  form  occurred  on  Crussafield. 

L.  SPARSUS,  Curt. — The  specimens  of  this  species  were  remarkable  for  the 
uniform  colour  of  their  wings,  being  either  of  a  pale  smoky-grey  or  a  dark  brown 
with  a  slightly  darker  pterostigma ;  some  of  the  specimens  reaching  barely  18  mm. 
in  expanse  of  wings. 

Stenophtlax  latipennis,  Curt. — This  appears  to  be  the  commonest  caddis 
fly  in  Unst ;  the  cases  with  larvED  might  be  found  in  any  quantity  almost  under  any 
stone  in  the  Lochs,  and  the  fly  could  be  reared  by  placing  the  cases  in  any  vessel 
with  a  little  damp  moss.  At  night  it  was  not  a  ease  of  catching  the  fly  but  of 
turning  it  out  of  the  net,  as  at  every  sweep  along  the  short  herbage  bordering 
streams,  lochs,  &c.,  numbers  might  be  bagged.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  very 
small,  only  measuring  28^  mm.,  <J  &  ?  .  A  few  are  light  straw  coloured,  although 
the  majority  are  of  a  more  or  less  dark  colour. 

S.  coNCENTRicus,  Zett. — A  few  females  of  this  were  taken  at  Crussafield,  being 
attracted  by  a  white  sheet  sjiread  for  that  purpose.     Expanse  of  wings,  40  mm. 

Mesophylax  impuwctatus,  McLach.,  var.  zetlandictts,  McLach.- — This  oc- 
cui-red  all  over  the  Crussafield  burns,  and  might  be  taken  by  sweeping  after  dai-k.  I 
captured  over  a  dozeji  of  it. 
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MiCEOPTEENA  lATEEALis,  Stepli. — A  male  of  this  was  taken  at  the  begiiniing 
of  July  near  Baltasound,  which  measured  only  32  mm. 

Halestts  eadiattjs,  Curt. — A  few  small  specimens,  measuring  only  33  mm., 
were  taken  at  Burrafirth  towards  the  end  of  July  by  sweeping  herbage  at  night. 

Deustjs  annulatus,  Steph.— This  species  was  very  common  at  night  in  various 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  specimens  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark,  excepting  that 
some  of  both  sexes  measured  only  16  mm.  in  expanse  of  wings. 

SEEICOSTOMATIDJE. 

Lepidostoma  hietum,  p.  —  Common  at  Loch  of  Cliif,  also  at  Crussafield 
[Taken  near  Lerwick]. 

LEPTOCERID^. 

Leptoceetts  fulvus,  Eamb. — Common  at  Loch  Watlee  and  Loch  of  Cliff ; 
specimens  not  unlike  those  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland.    [Abundant  near  Lerwick]. 
L.  ciXEEEUs,  Curt.— Common  at  Loch  of  Cliff.     [Also  taken  near  Lerwick]. 
Mystacides  azurea,  L.— Common  at  Loch  of  Cliff.     [Also  at  Lerwick]. 

CEcETis  OCHEACEA,  Curt. — Yery  pale  specimens  of  this  were  taken  at  Loch  of 
Cliff  and  Belmont  Loch,  much  paler  than  any  which  I  have  seen  from  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland.     [Also  occurs  near  Lerwick]. 

HYDROPS  YOniD^. 

Philopotamus  montanus,  Donov. — Occurred  near  Westing  in  the  middle  of 
July,  rather  dark  in  colour. 

Plecteocnemia  conspeesa.  Curt. — Taken  in  fair  numbers  in  various  places 
over  L^nst,  such  as  Crussafield  and  Yirdafield.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  of  the 
normal  size,  but  a  little  dark  in  colour. 

PoLTCENTROPUS  FLAVOMACULATUS,  Pict.- — Yery  commou  at  Burrafirth,  Loch 
of  Cliff,  Loch  Watlee,  Hellier's  Water,  and  Loch  Belmont.  Specimens  did  not  vary 
much  from  southern,  excepting  that  they  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  little  smaller. 
[Also  near  Lerwick]. 

Cyenus  TEiMACtiLATirs,  Curt.— Fairly  common  all  over  the  island,  as  a  whole 
the  specimens  were  much  darker  and  smaller  than  southern  ones,  a  few  expanded 
only  to  11  mm.     [Also  from  near  Lerwick]. 

Tinodes  w^neei,  L. — Yery  common  at  many  places,  many  of  the  specimens 
being  small.     [Common  near  Lerwick]. 

RHYACOPHILID^. 

Rhtacophila  doesalis.  Curt.  —  Almost  equally  common  with  Stenopliylax 
latipennis  in  the  same  localities.  The  specimens  do  not  call  for  much  in  the  way  of 
remark,  except  that  they  may  be  a  little  smaller  and  much  darker  than  those  from 
the  south.     [Also  at  Lerwick]. 

Agapetus  fuscipes.  Curt. — Fairly  common  at  Loch  of  Cliff  by  searching  under 
stones  ;  at  Belmont  Loch  numbers  might  be  obtained,  measuring  only  G\  mm.,  by 
sweeping  the  herbage. 
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HYDROPTILIDiE. 

Htdroptila  spabsa,  Curt. — Along  the  streams  in  Vallafield. 

H.  FEMORALis,  Eaton. — Loch  Watlee. 

OxTETHiRA  C06TALIS,  Curt. — Various  streams  that  run  into  Vallafiehl. 

NEUEOPTEEA-PLANIPENNIA. 
HEMEROBIID^. 

Hemekobius  orottpus,  Wall.,  subnebulostjs,  Ste.,  nervobtts',  Fab. — A  few 
of  each  occurred  in  Ilaligarth  Grounds. 

CHRYSOPID^. 
Chrtsopa  VULGARIS,  Sclin. — One  specimen  occurred  at  Haligarth. 

PSEUDO-NEUEOPTEEA. 
PSOCID^. 

Clothilla  pttlsatoria,  L. — Common  in  the  houses. 

Psocus  BIFASCIATUS,  Latr. — Common  in  Haligarth  plantation. 

Elipsoctjs  unipunctatfs,  Miill. — Very  common  in  Haligarth  plantation. 

E.  Westwoodii,  McLach. — Ordcl  House  among  the  honeysuckle,  and  in  the 
Haligarth  plantation. 

PERLID^. 

Isoptertx  tripunctata,  Scop. — A  small  race  of  this  was  to  be  obtained  by 
searching  under  stones  along  Loch  of  Cliff  and  Loch  Watlee,  some  of  the  specimens 
measuring  only  6  mm.     [Also  at  Lerwick,  but  the  specimens  wei-e  much  larger.] 

Leuctba  fusciventris,  Ste. — ^Not  uncommon  at  Loch  of  Cliff  and  by  the 
streams  at  Hermaness.     [Also  near  Lerwick]. 

EPHEMERID^. 

Cloeon  simile,  Eaton. — Not  uncommon  at  Loch  of  Cliff  and  Loch  Watlee. 
[Very  common  near  Lerwick]. 

Centboptilum  luteolum,  Miill. — Common  at  Loch  Watlee. 

Baetis  tenax,  Eaton. — Loch  of  Cliff,  Vallafield,  Burrafirth,  Tonga  Daal,  and 
the  streams  on  Hermaness.     [Also  common  near  Lerwick]. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  species  collected  in  Unst  and 

near  Lerwick :  — 

Unst.  near  Leewick. 

TfiiCHOPTEKA 32  species 10  species. 

Planipennia 4        „      —        „ 

PsociD^ 4  „        „ 

Peklidje  2        „      ...     2        „ 

Ephemerid^ 3        „      2        „ 

207,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  : 
Mat/,  1890. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  METAMORPHOSES  of  BRITISH  LEPTOCERID^  (No.  2). 
by   kenneth    j.    morton. 

Section  of  ODONTOCEEUM. 
II. — Odontocerum  albicorne,  Scop. 

Larva  stout,  nearly  cylindrical ;  head  large,  oval ;  thoracic  segments  transverse, 
prothorax  about  same  breadth  as  head,  the  succeeding  segments  becoming  very 
gradually  broader ;  first  abdominal  segment  (exclusive  of  the  lateral  processes)  about 
same  breadth  as  metathorax,  from  the  first  segment  the  abdomen  tapers  only  a  very 
little  towards  the  extremity. 

Head  sparingly  hairy ;  clypeus  long  and  very  narrow  ;  triangular  piece  very 
small  and  narrow.  AntennsB  minute,  apparently  two-jointed,  the  proximal  joint 
stout,  bearing  towards  its  apex  a  single  hair,  the  distal  joint  small.  Labrum  longer 
than  broad  ;  slightly  hollowed  and  emarginate  in  front ;  fore  margin  with  four  blunt 
processes  ;  a  number  of  bristles  above  ;  ciliated  lightly  at  sides  and  beneath.  Man- 
dibles irregularly  triangular  in  outline  when  viewed  from  above  or  beneath  ;  upper 
edge  irregularly  crenate  ;  seen  from  beneath  the  left  mandible  has  a  tooth  which  is 
absent  in  the  right  (absolutely  in  situ  the  mandibles  have  a  shorter  and  stouter  look 
than  they  have  in  the  figures,  and  they  are  less  distinctly  crenate).  Maxillae:  the 
blade  on  its  upper-side  armed  with  three  strong  spines  and  numerous  small  hairs  ; 
beneath  with  several  strong  hairs  as  shown  in  fig.  ;  palpi  four-jointed,  tapering, 
third  joint  longest.     Labium  (spinneret)  conical,  with  two-jointed  palpi. 

Thoracic  segments  sparingly  clad  with  hairs,  which  are  most  numerous  on  mar- 
gins of  plates.  Pronotal  plate  straight  in  front,  produced  at  sides  into  a  strong 
tooth  ;  posterior  margin  slightly  excised,  hind  angles  rounded.  Mesonotal  plate 
not  extending  so  far  over  the  sides  as  the  plate  of  pronotum  ;  front  edge  straight, 
hind  one  rather  rounded.  The  plates  of  metanotum  apparently  less  hard  ;  they 
consist  of  a  transverse  one  covering  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  segment,  and 
narrower  than  the  plates  of  the  preceding  segments  ;  behind  this  is  a  linear  one, 
and  there  is  also  a  small  one  above  each  leg.  On  either  side  of  each  segment  there 
is  the  usual  small  plate  to  which  the  leg  is  attached.  Legs  :  fore-legs  comparatively 
long,  and  although  the  joints  are  dilated,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  larvse  of 
the  more  typical  forms  of  LeptoceridcB.  The  second  and  third  pairs  become  in 
order,  longer  and  more  slender.  All  the  coxse  ciliated  with  long  hairs  ;  femora  with 
long  hairs  on  the  outer  edge  ;  femora  and  trochanters  on  inner  edge  with  spinulose 
hairs,  and  also  a  few  spines  in  the  case  of  the  fore-legs  ;  tibiae  with  a  few  hairs  and 
two  short  apical  spines  ;  tarsi  almost  naked,  with  a  few  minute  apical  hairs  in  a 
bundle,  and  one  or  two  longer  hairs  (the  tarsi  of  the  1st  pair  are  also  serrate  in  an 
indistinct  manner  on  the  inner  side)  ;  claws  moderately  long,  with  the  usual  basal 
spine.  11^0  '■  14  '■  1^T%  represent  approximately  the  proportions  of  the  pairs  of  legs 
as  to  length. 

Abdomen  with  first  segment  sparsely  haired ;  two  lateral  processes  and  one 
dorsal.  The  lateral  fringe,  composed  of  fine  short  hairs,  runs  from  the  3rd  to  the 
7th  segment  inclusive,  and  is  represented  on  the  8th  by  a  row  of  black  points,  from 
each  of  which  arises  one  or  two  short  adpressed  haii's.     The  last  segment,  which  is 
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rather  smaller  than  the  others,  has,  above,  a  partially  hardened  plate,  with  a  row  ot 
strong  hairs  arranged  nearly  in  a  semicircle  ;  it  also  bears  the  anal  limbs,  which  are 
short  and  strong,  with  a  large  blunt  simple  claw  ;  the  claw  has  a  number  of  strong 
hairs,  as  have  also  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  anal  limbs  (while  these  limbs  are 
probably  two-jointed,  the  second  joint  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  the  claw). 
The  branchial  tracheae  are  strongly  developed,  and  occur  in  dense  fascicles  on  the 
anterior  part  of  each  segment  from  2nd  to  8th  inclusive  on  the  latero-dorsal  and 
latero-veutral  surfaces  ;  the  Ist  segment  has  in  addition  two  latero-ventral  fascicles, 
and  the  2nd  and  3rd  segments  a  fascicle  on  either  side  in  a  line  with  the  lateral 
fringe.  These  fascicles,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  are  not  composed  of  simple  fila- 
ments, but  consist  of  two  or  three  main  trunks,  whence  arise  branches,  which  in 
turn  break  up  into  minor  subdivisions. 

Colours  :  greenish ;  head  almost  white  on  the  vertex,  with  a  dark  brown  or 
fuscous  a;-shaped  marking  on  the  clypeus  ;  two  lines,  composed  of  fuscous  dots  or 
clouds,  converging  posteriorly.  Pronotum  yellowish,  with  darker  nebulae,  and  mar- 
gined behind  with  black.  Blesonotal  plate  yellowish,  with  light  fuscous  bands 
running  lengthwise  and  transversely,  and  a  few  small  darker  dots  ;  also  margined 
behind  with  black.  Metanotal  plates  pale  fuscous,  with  a  few  darker  dots  at  either 
end  ;  posterior  plate  dark  in  the  middle.  Legs  yellowish,  basal  parts  with  black 
lines  and  black  dots  on  the  proximal  ends  of  the  joints.  The  anal  claws  are  also 
yellowish,  with  black  lines  on  the  adjoining  hard  parts.  Abdomen  purple-grey 
above,  green  beneath,  respiratory  filaments  pinkish. 

Nympli  cylindrical,  stout  (especially  in  the  ?).  Head  transverse;  inter- 
antennal  sulcus  (so  conspicuous  in  the  perfect  insect)  distinctly  marked.  Antennae 
long  (as  is  usual  in  the  longicorn  LeptoceridcB),  apical  portion  wound  round  the 
posterior  end  of  abdomen.  Fore  part  of  labrum  transverse  ;  base  broader  and 
sloping,  with  three  hairs  or  so  on  either  side  ;  a  number  of  hairs  at  fore-angles  and 
on  the  disc  ;  anterior  margin  beset  with  a  close  row  of  points.  Mandibles  with  a 
sti'ong  basal  part,  which  passes  into  a  flat  blade-like  sharply  dentate  part,  ending  in 
a  hook  ;  seen  from  the  side  only  the  broad  base  with  a  long  slender  hooked  process 
is  visible.  Maxillary  palpi  incurved  ;  the  two  basal  joints  short,  of  about  equal 
length  ;  the  three  other  joints  become  gradually  more  slender.  Labial  palpi  with 
first  two  joints  short,  third  longer. 

Thorax  robust,  the  round  scutelium  of  mesonotum  distinct  in  nymphs  nearly 
mature.  Wing-cases  long,  the  pointed  apices  reaching  fith  abdominal  segment. 
Tarsi  of  anterior  legs  sparingly,  and  those  of  median  legs  strongly,  fringed  on  their 
inner  side.     Tibiae  and  tarsi  externally  with  minute  blunt  points  at  the  joints. 

Abdomen  stout,  after  7th  segment  becoming  narrower.  The  3rd  to  7th  seg- 
ments inclusive  have  each  anteriorly  two  dorsal  plates,  which  bear  a  single,  strong, 
backward  directed,  flattened,  blunt  tooth  ;  5th  segment  posteriorly  with  two  trans- 
verse and  more  closely  approximated  plates,  each  with  three  hooks  directed  forwards, 
one  hook  being  placed  at  each  hind  angle  and  the  other  between  (the  last  is  smaller 
than  the  other  two  hooks,  and  may  only  occur  in  the  $).  Branchial  trachse  in 
•dense  tufts  on  the  anterior  part  of  each  segment,  from  2nd  to  7th  inclusive,  on  the 
pleura;,  one  tuft  above  and  the  other  below  the  lateral  line,  and  on  tlie  2nd  and  3rd 
segments  an  additional  tuft  placed  intermediately.  Lateral  fringe  short,  just  indi- 
cated on  6th  segment,  strong  on  7th  and  8th,  passing  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
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latter,  but  not  joining.  The  end  of  abdomen  is  conieal  ;  on  the  under-side  (in  the 
(?)  are  two  rounded  lobes  ;  the  appendages  long  and  slender,  their  apices  upturned  ; 
about  a  third  from  the  base  is  a  marking  simulating  a  suture  ;  the  base  of  appendages 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  abdomen  densely  covered  with  fine  points,  which  are 
also  present  on  the  distal  parts  of  the  appendages  in  limited  numbers. 

The  cases  are  curved  tubes,  compactly  built  of  stony  fragments 
and  sand  grains,  and,  considering  the  materials  used,  are  rather  smooth 
externally.  In  young  examples  they  are  conical  ;  older  cases  taper 
very  slightly  and  are  truncate  at  the  posterior  end,  which,  in  all  those 
before  me,  is  closed  with  a  flat  stone,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  left 
small  apertures.  The  cases  much  resemble  those  of  Sericostoma  perso- 
natum,  but  may  be  easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  their  being  less 
smooth,  and  by  the  manner  of  closing  the  end  of  the  case,  which,  in 
S.  personatum,  is  effected  by  a  membrane  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
centre.  The  nymph  cases  ai-e  fixed  in  various  ways  to  stones,  the  an- 
terior end  being  usually  closed  by  a  single  large  irregularly  shaped 
stone.  The  cases  before  me  measure  from  13  to  17  mm.  in  length, 
and  the  diameter  in  the  largest  reached  the  maximum  of  about  3|  mm. 
and  the  minimum  of  about  3  mm. 

Pictet  gives  an  excellent  figure  of  the  larva  on  pi.  xii,  fig.  2, 
"B-echerches"  {Mystacides  cylindrica)  ;  the  perfect  insect,  his  fig.  1  (Jf. 
albicornis)  is  almost  certainly  the  ?  of  the  species  under  review,  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  larva  at  all  reBembling  that  which  stands  beside  it. 

EXPLANATION   OF   FIGUEES. 

LARVA. 

1.  Mandible,  left  from  above (Zeiss  A^,  e.  p.  2). 

2.  do.        right      do (     do.  do.     ). 

3.  do.        left  from  beneath (     do.  do.     ) . 

4.  do.        right     do. (     do.  do.     ). 

5.  Maxillfc  and  labium  from  beneath..  (Zeiss  A,  e.  p.  1). 

6.  Labrum  from  above (     do.        do.     ). 

7.  Antemiro    (Zeiss  C,  e.  p.  2). 

NYMPH. 

8.  Labrum (Zeiss  A,  e.  p.  1). 

9.  Mandible  (     do.        do.     ). 

10.  Apex  of  abdomen  from  above (     do.        do.     ). 

11.  Apex  of  appendage  more  enlarged. 

The  note  in  brackets  following  the  explanation  of  each  figure  indicates  the  objective 
and  eye-piece  used  in  making  the  relative  drawing. 

Carluke,  N.B.  :  April,  1890. 
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ON  THE   BRITISH  MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA  WHICH  HIBERNATE  IN 
THE   PERFECT   STATE. 

BY    THE    LATE    fi.     C.    E.    JORDAN,    M.D. 

Many  of  our  Lepidoptera  sleep  through  the  winter  months,  or 
pass  through  this  portion  o£  the  year  in  a  state  more  or  less  bordering 
on  torpidity.  The  larvae  o£  some  of  these  feed  on  deciduous  trees, 
others  on  shrubs,  others  again  on  low  plants  ;  there  is  no  bond  con- 
necting them  together,  they  are  gathered  from  all  groups,  save,  of 
course,  such  Bomhyces  as  have  only  rudimentary  mouths,  with  them 
prolonged  sleep  would  be  impossible,  for  the  simple  physiological 
reason  that  they  could  have  no  store  of  food  to  fall  back  upon.  In 
eases  of  true  hibernation,  the  eggs  are  in  all  probability  deposited 
after  the  winter  is  over ;  the  process  of  ovipositing  would  be  too 
exhausting  for  life  to  be  prolonged  much  afterwards,  nor  would  there 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  such  prolongation. 

Hibernating  insects  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which 
appear  in  the  winter  months,  such  as  Lasiocampa  populi,  the  Hibemice, 
and  many  others,  curiously  to  these  an  apterous  female,  which  is  not 
easily  blown  about  by  winter  storms,  seems  an  advantage,  but  in  truly 
torpid  Lepidoptera  the  wingless  protection  never  occurs. 

Amongst  butterflies,  there  is,  first  in  order,  Gonepteryx  rhamni. 
Both  sexes  undoubtedly  live  through  the  winter,  reappearing  with  the 
first  bright  days  of  spring  ;  many  interesting  facts  concerning  this 
hibernation  were  brought  forward  in  this  Magazine  in  answer  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  The  ova  are  laid  generally  in  April  or  May  ; 
when  impregnation  takes  place  is  unknown  to  me. 

Colias  Edusa. — Here  we  have  a  case  of  greater  difiiculty.  The 
usually  received  opinion  is  the  traditional  one,  that  the  female  lives 
through  the  winter,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  spring.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  always  true  :  I  have  myself  twice  watched  the  female 
depositing  her  eggs  (or,  rather,  egg,  for  they  are  laid  singly)  on  clover 
in  October  and  November ;  but,  is  the  winter  sleep  ever  true,  that  is, 
in  Britain?  In  the  south  of  Europe,  Colias  JEdusa  may  be  met  with 
on  all  the  warmer  winter  days,  but  this  only  implies  that  it  lives  on 
by  a  kind  of  sufferance,  just  as  it  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  Devon 
on  a  bright  day  in  the  very  early  part  of  November.  That  specimens 
of  C.  Edusa  may  be  sometimes  caught  during  June  in  England  is 
certain,  and  that  they  may  always  be  so  found  in  Switzerland  is  equally 
sure,  and  once  in  the  Rhone  Valley  a  dilapidated  female  was  seen  by 
me  depositing  her  eggs  during  that  month;  but  all  the  June  specimens. 
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whether  English  or  Swiss,  are  not  so  dilapidated,  and  it  appears  au 
open  question  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  an  early  brood  ?  C. 
Hyale  is  decidedly  double-brooded,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  its 
hibernation  ;  the  winter  sleep  o£  G.  Edusa  seems  to  me  "  not  proven  :" 
perhaps  my  doubts  may  bring  these  proofs  forward  from  other 
observers. 

All  the  Vanessce  are  more  or  less  torpid  during  the  winter,  but 
this  torpidity  is  very  different  in  degree  in  different  species  ;  for 
example,  Vanessa  urticce  retires  to  rest  very  early  in  the  autumn,  long 
before  warm  days  are  ended,  when  many  other  butterflies  are  on  the 
wing,  yet  it  is  more  easily  aroused  from  sleep  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  may,  not  rarely,  be  seen  on  some  sunny  day  even  in  January  ;  it 
can  always  be  found  in  sheltered  valleys  during  March  and  April  ; 
the  same  remarks  as  to  early  hibernation  and  early  reappearance  apply 
also  to  Vanessa  lo,  though  by  no  means  so  forcibly  ;  they  apply  in  a 
still  less  marked  degree  to  Vanessa  polycliloros.  Vanessa  c-alhum 
appears  very  late  in  the  autumn,  but  soon  commences  its  winter  sleep, 
to  fly  again  in  early  spring ;  Vanessa  Antiopa  is  common  enough  in 
many  Swiss  valleys  in  June  ;  all  the  specimens  being,  however,  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  the  autumn  migrations  to  our  island  in 
occasional  years  show  that  its  early  days  of  life  are  not  passed  in 
idleness.  In  all  these  species  hibernation  is  the  rule,  and  au  autumn 
death  exceptional,  but  the  other  two  of  our  native  species,  V.  Atalanta 
and  V.  cardui,  though  undoubtedly  living  through  the  winter,  are  never 
found  in  any  numbers  after  this  time,  however  abundant  they  may 
have  been  in  the  October  previous.  V.  Atalanta  is  a  hardy  insect, 
often  in  the  south  of  England  to  be  seen  feasting  on  the  ivy  blossoms 
early  in  November.  These  are  the  superficial  facts  about  the  sleep  of 
these  Vanessce  ;  but  have  we  authentic  and  positive  information  as  to 
when  impregnation  takes  place,  and  when  and  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  ?  we  presume  in  the  spring,  but  has  this  presumption  any  basis  of 
fact  ?  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  that  no  eggs  are  deposited  by  Atalanta, 
saving  by  the  comparatively  few  which  survive  the  winter.  Pupae  and 
full  grown  larvae  of  2^olycJiloros  have  been  found  by  me  in  May,  both 
in  Belgium  and  Germany,  probably  from  eggs  of  early  spring.  These 
are  the  only  British  butterflies  which  pass  the  winter  months  in 
torpidity.  Lyccena  Phlceas  certainly  does  not  hibernate,  it  may  be 
sometimes  caught  late  in  October,  and  again  see.n  very  early  in  May, 
but  these  last  ai'e  only  exceptional  instances,  where  the  larvae  have  fed 
up  and  pupated  during  a  mild  winter,  and  the  insect  has  been  pro- 
duced before  its  usual  time  of  appearance. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Deilephila  lineata  is  the  only  Deilephila  which 
lives  through  the  winter  in  our  islands.  B.  celerio  is  taken  very  late 
in  the  year,  even  in  November,  but,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
no  spring  specimens  are  ever  recorded. 

MacrofjJossa  stellatm'um  regularly  hibernates,  coming  into  houses 
or  barns  where  it  may  find  a  winter  shelter  ;  whether  these  examples 
are  all  females,  or  both  sexes  mixed,  is  unknown  to  me. 

SarrotJiripa  revayana  sleeps  through  the  colder  months,  to  re- 
appear in  the  evenings  of  early  spring.  None  of  the  Bomhycidcd  or 
[  ArctiidcB  hibernate,  as  before  said  ;  where  there  is  no  mouth  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  there  could  be  no  store 
of  nutriment  laid  up  for  the  system  to  feed  upon. 

Agrotis. — Mr.  Hellins  always  thought  that  A.  svffusa  lived  through 
the  winter,  but  the  evidence  of  this  never  seemed  to  me  quite  sufficient ; 
sujfusa,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  taken  at  sugar  or  ivy  bloom  up  to  a 
very  late  period  of  the  year,  and  it  may  be  caught  again  in  May,  but 
these  specimens  are,  according  to  my  idea,  an  early  brood  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  segetum,  save  that  the  autumn  examples  of  A. 
segetiim  do  not  seem  to  occur  every  season.  Agrotis  saucia  has  also 
a  brood  in  May. 

Laphygma  exigua  undoubtedly  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is 
occasionally  caught  on  sallow  blooms  ;  my  late  brother  took  one  in 
June  at  sugar,  close  by  Teignmouth,  this  was  clearly  a  hibernated 
specimen. 

Cerastis  vaccinii,  spadicea,  and  erythrocephala  all  live  in  a  torpid 
or  semi-torpid  state  during  the  winter  months,  and  so  do  Dasycampa 
ruhiginea  and  Scopelosoma  satellitia  :  the  phrase  semi-torpid  was  used 
advisedly,  because  Cerastis  vaccinii  and  Scopelosoma  satellitia  are  not, 
according  to  my  experience,  very  rare  in  holes  and  crevices  of  walls 
during  December  and  January,  and  these  specimens  are  only  half 
asleep. 

Oporinia  croceago,  like  the  Glcece,  hibernates,  and  is  taken  on  the 
sallow  blossoms  in  early  spring. 

All  the  five  British  Xylince  live  through  the  winter,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  spring,  so  also  do  Oalocampa  exoleta  and  C.  vetusta  ;  my  own 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  following  facts,  that  the  two  GalocamfcB 
and  X.  semihrunnea  have  been  caught  by  me  in  April  or  May,  and  that 
the  freshly-laid  and  fertile  eggs  of  X.  furcifera,  X.  petrificata,  and  X. 
rJiizolitha  have  been  sent  to  me  in  early  spring  ;  my  information  about 
X.  lambda  is  only  from  books. 
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DasypoUa  tempJl  occurs  throughout  the  winter,  aud  comes  to 
light  on  warm  nights  ;  when  its  eggs  arc  laid  is  unknown  to  me. 

PhJogojyhora  meiiculosa  does  not  hibernate,  it  may  be  occasionally 
caught  in  almost  any  month  ;  in  this  insect,  and  in  Plusia  (jamma  also, 
broods  seem  perpetually  recurring,  varying  with  the  temperature,  and 
the  amount  o£  possible  food  procurable  by  the  larvae. 

Gonoptera  lihatrix  retires  early  to  its  winter  quarters,  and  becomes 
completely  torpid ;  it  may  frequently  be  found  in  houses,  cupboards, 
tunnels,  or  under  bridges  ;  it  is  active  again  in  late  spring,  and  its 
eggs  are  then  laid,  but  when  impregnation  takes  place  is  unknown  to 
me.  Many  years  ago  I  used  often  to  visit  a  small  cavern  in  winter, 
where  Vanessa  urticce,  Vanessa  Jo,  Oonopfera  libatrix,  and  Alucita 
hexadactyla  were  always  to  be  found,  and  generally  also  Rhinolophus 
ferrum  equinum. 

Hypena  rostrajis  becomes  torpid  very  soon  after  its  escape  from 
the  pupa,  indeed,  some  that  were  reared  by  me  seemed  inclined  to 
hibernate  immediately  ;  it  reappears  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  caught 
as  late  as  June. 

Amongst  the  Geometers,  Campytoyramma  jiuviata  may  be  caught 
at  light  throughout  a  mild  winter,  it  seems  rather  to  live  through  the 
cold  weather  than  to  hibernate.  The  late  Mr.  Hellins  once  kindly 
sent  me  a  batch  of  eggs  laid  in  November,  but  as  these  proved  not  to 
be  fertile,  they  give  us  little  information. 

Tripliosa  dubitata  undoubtedly  hibernates,  and  retires  into  out- 
houses, hay  lofts,  &c. ;  it  flies  actively  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  caught 
about  sallow  blossoms.  As  recorded  by  me  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  an 
injured  female  laid  a  batch  of  eggs  in  the  autumn,  but  these  either 
dried  up  during  the  winter,  or  were  unfertilized. 

Cidaria  psittacata  probably  sleeps  through  the  cold  weather,  but 
the  only  positive  proof  which  T  can  give  is  beating  it  from  thatch 
very  late  in  the  year.  C.  miata  certainly  truly  hibernates ;  I  have 
found  it  torpid  in  an  outhouse,  and  have  frequently  caught  the  female 
in  the  spring. 

Eromene  oceUea  is  the  only  one  of  the  Cramhidce  which  lives 
through  the  winter. 

AmbJyptilus  cosviodaciylus  and  A.  acanthodactylus  both  hibernate, 
so  does  also  Pterop>horus  monodactylus  and,  of  course,  Alucita  hexa- 
dactyla This  last  little  moth,  in  spite  of  its  delicately  feathered 
wings,  enjoys  a  very  lung  life  in  the  perfect  state,  and  may  be  met 
with  from  August  to  May,  if  not  even  longer. 
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Amongst  the  Tortrices,  all  the  Leptoqrammata  hibernate,  unless 
we  regard  Boseana  as  a  distinct  species,  and  not  merely  a  summer  brood 
of  scahrana. 

Peronea  mixtana  lives  through  the  winter ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  other  species  of  the  genus  do  the  same,  but  no  positive 
proof  of  this  is  known  to  me. 

SimdetMs  pariana  has  been  beaten  from  thatch  by  me  as  late  as 
November,  but  has  not  been  ever  taken  in  early  spring  ;  the  thatch 
specimens  were  probably  only  late  survivors. 

Many  Tineina  hibernate,  especially  in  the  genera  Cerostoma, 
Bepressaria,  Gracilaria,  and  their  allies,  but  my  catalogue  of  these 
would  be  too  incomplete,  and  too  unsatisfactory  for  publication  ; 
indeed,  this  whole  paper  is  written  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  information 
from  others,  rather  than  in  the  idea  of  imparting  it,  for  in  most  cases 
it  is  self-evident  that  save  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  winter  sleep,  this 
phase  of  insect  life  is  to  me  a  blank  :  "  hiatus  valde  dejlendusy 
Teignmouth  :  January,  1890. 


Note  on  Macratria  gigas,  Mars. — During  a  recent  study  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  known  species  of  Macrahia,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  numerous  closely 
allied  Central-American  representatiTes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese 
M.  gigas,  Mars.,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  genus.  Mr.  G.  Lewis  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  examine  the  types  of  this,  and  of  the  other  two  species  from  Japan  named  by 
Marseul  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1876,  pp.  44.7—419)  ;  and  M.  gigas  proves  to  be  a 
typical  Stereopalpus,  as  defined  by  La  Ferte  (Monogr.  Anthic,  p.  4  and  t.  18), 
Lacordaire  (Gen.  Col.,  v,  p.  579),  and  Leconte  and  Horn  (Class.  Col.  N.  Am.,  p.  410 
[1883])  ;  the  other  two  species,  M.  serialis  and  M.  cingidifera,  being  true  Macratria. 
Stereopalpus  (=^  Stereo pselaphus,  Gemm.  and  Har.)  has  hitherto  contained  three 
species  only,  all  from  the  United  States  ;  the  genus  differs  from  Macratria  in  the 
very  long  and  cultriform  apical  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  and  in  the  9th  and  10th 
joints  of  the  antennae  being  similar  in  length  and  bi'eadth  to  the  preceding  joints 
(in  Macratria  they  are  stouter  and  more  elongate  than  the  preceding,  and  the  apical 
joint  is  much  longer  than  the  10th).  The  form  of  the  antennae,  though  so  different 
from  that  of  Macratria,  is  not  mentioned  by  Marseul.  Mr.  Lewis  has  recently 
recorded  a  similar  case  of  geographical  distribution  in  another  genus,  Phellopsis. 
Othnius  also  has  representatives  in  North  America  and  Japan. — Geo.  C.  Champion, 
11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. :  June  6tk,  1890. 

Notoxus  Krugi,  Quedenfeldt :  synonymical  note. — In  the  Berl.  ent.  Zeitschr., 
XXX,  p.  121  (1886),  Quedenfeldt  described  a  Notoxus  from  Porto  Rico  under  the 
name  of  Krugi,  he  probably  being  unaware  that  Chevrolat,  Bull.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  (5, 
vii,  p.  ix  [1877]),  had  previously  diagnosed  the  same  species  under  the  name  of 
bipunctatas  ;  the  latter  has,  therefore,  nine  years  priority. — Id. 

Q 
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Coleoptera  at  Ludloiv  and  Bewdley  Forest. — During  last  month  I  devoted  about 
eight  days  to  entomologising  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Ludlow.  I  found  the  scenery 
charming,  and  the  conditions  all  round  very  favourable  for  ray  pursuit ;  there  was 
also  the  advantage  of  working  on  virgin  soil,  the  entomologists  of  Ludlow  being  all 
in  futuro.  The  Whitcliffe  Woods,  Bringwood  Chase,  Downton  Castle  Grounds, 
Clee  Hills,  Corve  Dale,  the  valleys  of  the  Teme  and  Onny,  afford  most  delightful 
and  productive  hunting  grounds,  and  the  most  energetic  devotee  to  entomology 
would  find  plenty  to  occupy  him  here  for  months  together.  My  time  being  limited, 
I  could  only  look  longingly  on  most  of  these  enticing  spots,  and  resolutely  set  myself 
to  work  in  one  of  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  explore  the  others  on  some 
future  occasion. 

After  carefully  prospecting  the  country  (on  my  tricycle),  I  chose  the  river  Onny 
as  the  scene  of  my  operations.  This  river  is  short  and  rapid,  and  along  its  course 
are  banks  of  shingle  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  during  floods,  and  which 
at  the  ordinary  levels  of  the  water  are  more  or  less  exposed.  By  careful  working  at 
a  single  one  of  these  shingle-beds  I  found  a  large  number  of  beetles,  including  about 
fourteen  species  not  previously  recorded  from  the  Midlands. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  more  interesting  of  my  captures  : — Trechus 
longicornis  (2),  Perileptus  areolatus  (abundant),  Hydroporus  septentrionalis  (plenty), 
Trichonyx  MarJcelii  (1),  Homalota  currax  (scarce),  H.  insecta,  H.  pavens,  H.  cam- 
brica  (extremely  abundant),  H.  eximia  (in  plenty),  H.fragilis  (a  few),  H.  longula 
(plentiful),  H.  delicatula  (a  few),  H.  subtilissima  (abundant),  H.  luteipes  (scarce), 
H.  londinensis  (common),  M.  hygrotopora  (common),  H.  ohlongiuscula  (scarce),  H. 
silvicola  (1),  H.  debilis  (3),  H.fallaciosa  (3),  H.  exilis,  S.  pallens,  H.  sodalis,  H. 
cadaverina  (1),  Myllcena  elongata  (abundant),  Pliilonihus  fulvipes  (18),  Actobius 
signaticornis  (1),  A.  prolixus  (vei-y  common),  Latlirobium  angusticolle  (1),  Medon 
brunneus  (2),  M.  ripicola  (2),  Scopceus  ?  sp.  (this  fine  Scopaus,  I.  3j — 4  mm.,  with 
antennse  as  long  as  head  and  thorax,  seems  to  be  allied  to  S.  JErichsoni  and  S.  Icevi- 
gatus,  but  the  male  characters  are  so  difi'erent,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  identify  it 
with  either  of  these  ;  it  may  prove  to  be  new  to  our  lists,  but  up  to  the  present  I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  it ;  I  found  more  than  a  dozen  specimens),  Ancyro- 
phorus  omalinus  (scarce),  Thinobius  linearis  (a  few),  T.  longipennis  (abundant).  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  the  two  last  named  species,  having  never  previously 
captured  a  Thinobius.  Apropos  of  this  I  had  an  amusing  experience.  On  reaching 
home  I  at  once  set  about  a  microscopical  examination  of  my  specimens,  and  began 
by  comparing  my  T.  linearis  with  the  only  type  of  that  species  in  my  collection 
(presented  to  me  as  such  by  one  of  our  leading  collectors,  and  put  in  its  place 
without  question),  when  I  discovered  that  this  "  type  "  was  really  referable  to 
Homalota  subtilissima  !     How  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  error. 

Under  loose  bark  on  an  elm  log  in  a  wet  place  near  Ludlow  I  found  four  speci- 
mens of  the  very  rai'e  Acrulia  injlala. 

Since  returning  from  Ludlow  I  spent  a  few  hours  in  Bewdley  Forest,  working  a 
tributary  of  the  Severn,  characterized  by  shingly  banks  similar  to  those  of  the  Onny, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  at  least  some  of  the  same  species  as  in  the  latter  locality. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed,  the  curious  thing  being  that  in  my  numerous  visits  to 
Bewdley  I  never  found  them  before.  By  carefully  manipulating  the  shingle  I  secured 
the  following  amongst  other  species,  several  of   which  are   new  to  that  locality  : — 
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Perileptus  areolatiis,  Homalota  currax,  H.fallaciosa,  H.  eximia,  H.  longula,  H. 
londinensis ,  H.  hygrotopora,  H.  oblongiuscula,  H.  pallens,  H.  subtilissima,  Calodera 
umbrosa,  Actohius  sigiiaticornis,  Thinobius  longicornis  (very  abundant),  Actidium 
concolor  (this  beetle  is  extremely  plentiful  here,  but  difficult  to  secure,  as  it  instantly 
flies  away  when  exposed),  Troglophceus  subtilis?  (my  beetle  seems  clearly  referable 
to  this  species,  and  I  put  the  ?  simply  because  of  the  apparent  rarity  of  the  insect)  ; 
also  the  same  Scopaus  as  at  Ludlow.  3JyllcEna  elongata  was  very  abundant  in  the 
wet  shingle,  and  Homalota  cambrica  so  plentiful  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

A  note  on  my  method  of  working  the  shingle  may  be  useful.  First  of  all  I  dam 
up  a  portion  of  the  river  so  as  to  form  a  pool  quite  free  from  currents,  then  I  lie 
down  on  the  bank  on  an  old  mackintosh,  and  with  a  trowel  dig  down  the  shingle  in 
small  sections  into  the  water,  the  beetles  float  on  the  surface  and  are  easily  picked 
out  with  a  camel-hair  brush  and  transferred  to  the  bottle.  I  find  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  line  the  tube  of  the  bottle  with  blotting  paper,  the  beetles  are  then  so  much 
more  easily  transferred  from  the  brush. — W.  Gr.  Blatch,  Knowle,  Birmingham : 
June  lUh,  1890. 

Xysticus  V.  Pterostichus.— As  requested  by  Mr.  Douglas,  I  went  out  to-day  in 
search  of  Orthezia  occidentalis,  which  new  species  is  so  far  only  known  by  some  few 
examples  I  found  here  last  year  in  an  ant's  nest.  I  did  not  find  my  Orthezia, 
however,  but  under  a  board  I  found  a  most  valiant  Xysticus,  with  a  specimen  of 
Pterostichus  Liiczotii,  Dej.,in  its  jaws.  The  poor  beetle  was  quite  dead,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  spider  killed  it,  as  it  was  quite  soft.  I  know  not  whether  Pterostichus 
is  included  in  the  usual  bill  of  fare  of  these  spiders,  but  I  was  a  little  astonished 
that  the  Xysticus  sliould  attack  and  overcome  such  a  well  armed  enemy,  altogether 
bigger  than  itself.  This  Xysticus  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Thorell's  X.  cunctator. 
Thorell  had  only  a  single  $  ,  but  the  species  is  variable,  so  that  his  description  does 
not  fit  many  of  the  specimens  one  finds.  The  pale  line  on  the  legs,  and  the  presence 
of  some  sort  of  a  pale  band  on  the  cephalothorax,  are  apparently  the  only  constant 
colour-characters.  Our  Pterostichus-couquerer  I  call  var.  or  form  pallidns,  having  a 
broad  (about  IJ  mm.  broad)  pale  dorsal  band  on  the  cephalothorax — this  band 
without  any  distinct  markings.  The  lateral  bands  of  the  cephalothorax  are  grey  ; 
the  abdomen  is  obscurely  marbled  greyisli  and  paler ;  the  legs  are  pale.  A  rather 
opposite  form,  also  found  to-day,  I  call  nigrescens.  The  dorsal  pale  band  of  the 
cephalothorax  is  marked  much  as  in  the  type,  but  it  terminates  posteriorly  in  a 
point,  not  reaching  the  posterior  end  of  the  ceplialothorax.  The  lateral  and  posterior 
areas  of  the  cephalothorax  are  black,  with  a  little  pale  marbling  above  the  legs.  The 
abdomen  is  obscurely  marbled  reddish-brown  and  paler  ;  the  legs  are  rather  dark. — 
T.  D.  A.  COCKEEELL,  West  Cliff,  Colorado  :  May  I2th,  1890. 

Sphecophaga  vesparum. — This  very  interesting  ichneumon  I  received  from  Dr. 
Chapman  on  the  5th  September  last,  also  some  comb  of  the  nest  of  Vespa  vulgaris 
from  which  it  was  bred.  On  May  7th  I  received  another  vesparum  from  him,  and  a 
few  cells  containing  pupse  ;  these  emerged  a  few  days  after,  and  in  the  comb  sent 
last  September  there  is  still  one  in  the  larva  stage. 

In  writing  to  him  I  remarked,  what  a  wonderful  provision  of  Nature  for  per- 
petuating the  race,  seeing  that  those  that  came  out  in  the  autumn  had  no  chance  of 
doing  so  ;   Dr.  Chapman,  in  reply,  suggested  that  whilst  the  wasps  were  vigorous  the 
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high  temperature  of  the  nest  forced  vesparum  to  develop  rapidly,  and  there  might 
perhaps  be  a  succession  of  broods  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Wlien  the  wasps 
fail  on  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  temperature  of  the  nest  falls,  those  vesparum 
that  are  still  larvse  hibernate  in  that  state.  At  this  stage  the  wasps  throw  out  or 
devour  their  starving  brood,  and  it  is  especially  for  these  hibernating  larvge  that  the 
very  strong  upper  margin  of  their  cocoon  became  so  necessary  as  a  protection. 

In  looking  at  the  autumn  specimens  for  the  first  time,  one  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  abbreviated  wings,  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  body,  6  mm.,  the 
wings  when  expanded  measuring  only  9  mm.,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  spring  form  of  vesparum,  that  by  hibernation  in  the  larva  stage  the  length  of 
the  body  had  increased  to  7  mm.,  and  the  wings  in  expansion  to  13  mm.,  thereby 
giving  the  insect  a  more  proportionate  appearance  and  a  better  means  of  discovering 
a  home  for  the  next  generation. 

Curtis  figures  this  insect  under  the  name  of  Anomalon  vesparum  in  Brit.  Ent., 
pi.  cxcviii,  and,  by  the  size  indicated  on  the  plate,  it  is  evidently  drawn  from  an 
autumn  specimen. 

Dr.  Chapman  asks  if  anything  is  known  as  to  how  vesparum  eats  the  wasp  pupa, 
of  which  it  leaves  the  head  and  thorax  in  situ  and  apparently  intact,  and  yet  has 
removed  all  the  proper  contents,  what  remains  being  only  the  skin  filled  with  fluid, 
looking  the  ghost  of  its  former  self. — G.  C.  Bignell,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth  : 
June  6th,  1890. 

Food-plant  of  Phoxopteryx  upupana. — For  the  last  few  years  I  have  devoted 
considerable  time  each  autumn  searching  for  larvre  of  Phoxopteryx  upupana,  but 
without  success,  until  last  September,  when  a  small  number  were  obtained,  from 
which  three  moths  have  recently  been  bred. 

The  larva  feeds  on  birch,  unites  two  leaves,  forming  a  flat,  and  decided  circular, 
chamber,  with  its  edges  neatly  fastened  together,  eats  only  the  interior  (j.  e.,  the 
upper-side  of  one  leaf,  and  under  of  the  other)  of  its  domicile,  and  finally  hibernates 
in  one  of  these  chambers,  assuming  the  pupa  state  late  the  following  spring. 

German  entomologists,  I  am  informed,  give  elm  as  the  food-plant. 

Hitherto,  I  had  looked  for  this  larva  on  oak,  supposing  it  would  prove  the  food- 
plant,  as  the  moths  occur  in  two  or  three  localities  in  this  district  in  considerable 
quantities,  generally  flying  round  that  tree  on  calm,  sunny  afternoons. 

As  so  few  larvae  were  taken,  and  the  risk  being  very  great  in  getting  some  of 
those  of  the  genus  Phoxopteryx  through  hibernation,  it  was  not  considered  advisable 
to  describe  them  until  it  was  ascertained  they  really  were  the  above-named  species  ; 
but  this  having  been  proved,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a  description  in  the  autumn. 
It  was  entirely  ownig  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Warren  that  my  attention  was 
turned  to  the  birch,  and  the  food-plant  of  this  species  at  last  determined. — B.  A. 
BowEK,  Lee,  Kent :  June  ISth,  1890. 

Lithocolletis  anderidce  in  Dorsetshire. — A  letter  received  from  the  Rev.  O.  P. 
Cambridge,  of  Bloxworth  Rectory,  contains  the  interesting  information  that  of  this 
Lithocolletis  (noticed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  p.  40)  he  has 
bred  several  specimens  this  spring,  from  birch,  in  a  wood  at  Bloxworth. — H.  T. 
Stainton,  Harrogate  :  June  VMh,  1890. 
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Eupcecilia  Manniana  in  the  Isle  of  Ptirheck. — On  the  evening  of  June  24th, 
1S89,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  net  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  rarity  as  it  was 
fljing  over  one  of  the  numerous  bogs  on  our  extensive  tract  of  heath. — Eustace 
R.  Bankes,  Tlie  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset :   June  10th,  1890. 

Eupaecilia  Geyeriana  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. — Two  specimens  of  tlie  very  local 
E.  Geyeriana  also  fell  to  my  net  last  season  whilst  I  was  working  some  of  our  heath 
bogs — one  of  the  first  brood  on  May  31st,  and  a  grand  example  of  the  second  brood 
on  August  19th.  For  the  identification  of  these,  and  the  E.  Manniana,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  unfailing  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett. — Id. 

Etipithecia  extensaria. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  I  have  reared  a 
very  nice  lot  of  Etipithecia  extensaria  this  spring,  partly  from  eggs  deposited  last 
year  in  captivity,  and  partly  from  larva  collected  in  the  autumn.  If  any  friend  to 
whom  I  have  promised  the  insect  will  communicate  with  nie,  I  think  I  can  furnish 
him  with  at  least  a  type.  Having  removed  from  Norfolk  I  may  not  meet  with  the 
species  again. — Chas.  G.  Bareett,39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. :  June,  1890. 

Eupithecia  consignata  in  Norfolk. — I  took  a  specimen  of  Eupithecia  consignata 
on  an  oak  trunk  in  this  place  on  May  12th.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  local 
species  has  been  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood. — C.  T.  Ceuttwell,  Denton  Rectory, 
Harleston,  Norfolk  :  June  1th,  1890. 

Habits  of  Biston  hirtaria.- — My  experience  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Mr. 
Barrett  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  Biston  hirtaria  (ante  p.  157).  I  have  on  several 
occasions  during  the  spring,  noticed  on  various  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  which  I 
pass  daily  on  my  way  to  the  City,  females  of  this  species  which  have  remained  in 
the  same  position  for  a  considerable  period.  I  have  also  noticed  a  larger  number  of 
this  species  than  usual  this  year. — Henry  A.  Hill,  132,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. : 
June  nth,  1890. 

Mecyna  in  New  Zealand. — The  thanks  of  New  Zealand  Entomologists  are  due 
to  Mr.  E.  Meyrick  for  so  kindly  informing  them  that  they  have  hitherto  confounded 
their  species  of  Mecyna  under  the  wrong  name,  calling  the  insect  M.  polygonalis  in 
place  of  M.  deprivalis.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  that  gentleman  has 
not  at  present  enlightened  them  through  the  "  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  "  (the  only  generally  accessible  scientific  periodical  in  New  Zealand),  as  to 
the  correct  nomenclature,  &c.,  of  any  of  the  family  BotydcB.  As  to  the  assertion 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  has  confounded  the  Pyrale  M.  deprivalis  with  the  Noctuid 
Heliothis  armigera,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  to  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Smith, 
that  such  a  supposition  is  quite  out  of  the  question. — G.  Y.  Hudson,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand  :  April  30th,  1890. 

The  late  Dr.  Signorefs  Collection. — In  the  4tre  trimestre  of  the  "  Annales  de 
la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France,"  1889  (May,  1890)  is  a  brief,  but  very  in- 
teresting, obituary  notice  of  this  distinguished  entomologist  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend  Leon  Fairmaire.  A  foot-note  announces  that  his  collection  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  It  is  in  good  quarters  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  an  important  typical  collection  was  not  retained  for  France. 
— Edb. 
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The  Lepidoptera  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire:  by  John  W.  Ellis, 
M.B.,  F.E.S.     Keprinted  from  "  The  Naturalist."     8vo,  136  pp.     1890. 

This  is  another  very  useful  addition  to  the  numerous  local  lists  of  British 
Lepidoptera,  compiled  with  great  care,  nicely  got  up,  and  with  a  brief,  but  suggestive, 
introduction  as  to  the  physical  and  geological  features  of  the  two  counties.  These 
two  counties  have  long  been  noted  for  the  zeal  of  a  band  of  entomologists,  small  in 
itself,  but  great  as  to  results,  residing  in  them.  The  local  information  given  is  very 
full.  Those  who  are  so  inclined  will  find  it  instructive  to  compare  the  List  with 
that  given  in  Mr.  Porritt's  "  Yorkshire  Lepidoptera,"  on  account  of  contiguity.  For 
the  two  counties,  1355  species  are  recorded  out  of  a  presumed  possible  of  2079  as 
British,  or  65  °/g.  The  Micro- Lepidoptera  have  been  admirably  worked  ;  it  is  not 
in  many  other  districts  of  the  same  extent  that  36  species  of  LithocoUetis  and  52 
of  Nepticula  have  been  observed  ;  we  take  these  two  genera  casually,  as  giving  a 
proof  of  the  energy  of  the  local  observers.  Dr.  Ellis  and  his  fellow-workers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  resume  of  the  results  of  their  labours. 
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William  Sioeetland  Dalian,  F.L.S.,  died  on  May  28th,  aged  66.  Some  months 
ago  progressive  paralysis  developed  itself,  but  he  attended  to  his  duties  almost  to  the 
last,  his  death  being  due  to  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
an  old  Scotch  family,  and  was  born  in  London  on  January  31st,  1824,  the  youngest 
son  of  an  underwriter  at  Lloyds  ;  was  educated  in  University  College  School,  and 
subsequentlv  entered  a  merchant's  office  in  the  city.  As  a  systematic  entomologist 
he  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  Hemiptera,  his  first  paper  thereon  having 
been  published  in  1848,  in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Mercantile  life  did  not  suit  his  tastes.  Afterwards  he  was 
engaged  at  the  British  Museum,  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Hemiptera,  of 
which  parts  i  and  ii  appeared  in  1851  and  1852,  and  stamped  him  then,  and 
to  posterity,  as  a  systematic  worker  of  the  highest  order.  We  believe  he  hoped 
to  be  placed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Museum  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  his  original  scientific  research  was  thenceforward  practically  abandoned.  He 
had  lately  married  (1850),  and  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  family  compelled 
him  to  devote  his  life  more  especially  to  work  of  a  more  remunerative  nature.  In 
1856,  he  published  "  A  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  which  met  with 
much  success,  and,  in  the  following  year,  his  "  Elements  of  Entomology,"  equally 
useful  in  its  narrower  field.  In  1858,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Curator*  to 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  and  then  became 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Greologieal  Society  of  London,  a  most  onerous  post,  one 
with  which  he  fully  identified  himself,  dying  in  harness,  and  universally  regretted, 
not  only  at  the  Society,  but  by  a  host  of  private  friends  outside  the  Society,  his 
geniality  and  social  qualities  rendering  him  very  popular.    For  22  years  he  officiated 


*  In  the  "Bibliotheca  Entomologica,"  Mr.  Dallas  is  described  as  "Surgeon,  in  York." 
He  never  had  any  connection  with  the  medical  profession,  and  we  can  only  surmise  as  to  the 
source  of  the  error. 
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at  the  Socifty.  But  Dallas  furthered  natural  science  in  other  ways.  Having  a  good 
knowledge  of  languages,  he  translated,  in  1858,  von  Siebold'a  "  Parthenogenesis,"  a 
theory  then  looked  upon  as  vastly  heretical  and  impossible  ;  later  on,  another  im- 
portant Grerman  work  was  translated  by  him,  viz.  :  Fritz  Miiller's  "  Fiir  Darwin  " 
("Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin");  and  also  others  less  entomological.  In 
addition,  he  did  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  literary  work  of  a  critical  nature,  published 
anonymously,  and  largely  in  connection  with  the  "Westminster  Review."  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lawson  he  became  editor  of  the  now  extinct  "Popular  Science  Review." 
We  are  not  able  to  allude  to  a  tithe  of  his  literary  work  ;  but  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  his  duties  must  not  be  forgotten,  viz.,  that  of  an  editor  for  many  years  of 
the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  to  which  he  contributed  most  of 
those  translated  abstracts  of  important  foreign  memoirs  which  became  a  feature  in 
that  old-established  Journal.  Neither  must  we  overlook  his  contributions  to  the 
"  Zoological  Record,"  with  which  he  was  identified  at  its  commencement  in  1864, 
compiling  the  whole  of  the  " Insecta^  for  five  years,  and  partially  for  one  year  more. 

We  have  previously  said  that  Dallas'  original  scientific  work  has  proved  to  be 
of  the  highest  order ;  we  regret  that  circumstances  compelled  him  to  abandon  it. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  in  1849,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

Mr.  Dallas  leaves  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters  ;  to  one  of  his  sons 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  data  as  to  early  life. — R.  McL. 

Robert  Coane  Roberts  Jordan,  M.D. — We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Dr.  Jordan,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  May,  at  Teignmouth.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  a  solicitor  at  Teignmouth,  South  Devon,  and  was  born  June  29th, 
1825,  so  had  nearly  completed  his  65th  year.  It  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  but 
Robert  Jordan's  elder  brother  William,  and  his  younger  brother  Charles,  were  like 
himself,  all  entomologists. 

When,  in  1841,  that  serial  publication,  "  The  Entomologist,"  intimated  that  it 
would  shortly  cease  to  appear,  a  number  of  entomologists  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  once  sent  communications,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  regi'et  at 
the  probably  speedy  cessation  of  that  publication.  Two  of  these  communications 
came  from  Teignmouth,  one  from  the  eldest  brother,  W.  Hall  Jordan,  the  other  from 
Robert  Jordan  (then  just  16)  ;  this  was  his  first  contribution  to  scientific  literature. 

In  1845,  Robert  Jordan  came  to  London  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at 
King's  College,  and  remained  in  London  in  connection  with  his  duties  of  House- 
Physician  at  King's  College  Hospital,  after  his  regular  medical  education  was 
completed — completed  with  considerable  distinction. 

It  was  in  1849  or  1850  that  we  first  learnt  to  know  Dr.  Jordan  personally,  and 
after  a  period  of  40  years  we  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  slender,  pale-faced 
youth  he  then  was.  Slender  and  pale-faced  he  remained  all  his  life,  but  his  extreme 
delicacy,  combined  with  a  troublesome  cough,  rendered  his  health  in  the  beginning 
of  his  medical  career  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  his  family.  As  in  the  case  of 
T.  Vernon  WoUaston,  the  mental  energy  helped  to  neutralize  the  weakness  of  the 
body,  and  when  apparently  overtired  and  quite  exhausted,  he  was  game  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  hours  on  any  point  connected  with  Entomology.     In  fact,  with  him 
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Entomology  serred  its  true  purpose  of  a  re-creation,  and  its  re-vivifying  influence 
had  no  mean  share  in  maintaining  the  healthy  activity  of  the  distinguished  physician. 

When  the  period  arrived  for  deciding  on  the  locality  in  which  to  run  his  career, 
Dr.  Jordan  veent  to  Birmingham,  vrhere  he  became  medical  tutor  at  Queen's  College, 
and  after  several  years  of  connection  with  public  institutions  at  Birmingham,  he 
commenced  practising  as  a  physician  at  Edgbaston  about  1856,  and  remained  there 
till  failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  in  1889.  His  services  were  soon  in  con- 
siderable request,  and  when  overwoi'ked  he  sought  relaxation  by  short  continental 
trips.  At  first  (in  1853)  he  went  no  further  than  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  we  possess 
several  specimens  he  brought  from  Konigswinter  ;  amongst  them  was  a  specimen  of 
(Ecophora  grandis,  Desvignes,  which  was  not  then  known  as  occurring  on  tlie 
continent  of  Europe.  He  next  extended  his  travels  further,  and  went  to  several 
parts  of  Switzerland,  carefully  noting  the  habits  of  all  the  varied  insects  that  came 
before  him  ;  and  thus,  when  in  later  years  he  broke  new  ground  in  Norway,  he  was 
able  to  make  comparisons  between  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  same  or  allied 
species  in  Switzerland  and  in  Western  Scandinavia. 

It  has  never  been  our  fate  to  meet  with  an  entomologist  who  possessed  less  of 
the  amor  habendi  than  Dr.  Jordan  ;  we  believe  lie  positively  derived  as  much 
pleasure  from  seeing  a  rare  insect,  or  a  fine  specimen  in  another  person's  collection, 
as  from  seeing  it  in  his  own  !  He  was  thus  essentially  )iot  a  collector,  though  he 
would  at  all  times  gladly  exert  himself  to  catch  insects  for  his  friends. 

To  all  his  friends  and  intimates  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Jordan  will  be 
felt  for  years. 

We  have  mentioned  Dr.  Jordan's  brothers,  so  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
the  youngest,  Charles,  died  of  consumption  many  years  ago.  William,  the  eldest,  is 
still  living,  a  solicitor  at  Teignmouth,  but  we  fear  his  active  days  of  Entomology 
are  gone  for  ever. 

In  1857,  Robert  Jordan  married  Elisabeth  Watson,  who  survives  him  ;  they 
had  an  only  daughter,  Emily,  wlio  is  in  good  Entomological  hands,  having  married 
Mr.  a.  T.  Baker,  F.L.S. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society:  J/a«/ 19^A,  1890. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bkahlet 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Trachea  piniperda  and  JEupithecia  ahbreviata  from 
Sutton  Park.  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Wynn  showed  Trachea  piniperda  from  Marston  Green, 
from  which  locality  it  had  not  hitherto  been  recorded.  A  number  of  local  captures 
of  Lepidoptera  were  recorded  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

June  2nd,  1890.— The  President,  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn  showed  Bombyx  rubi  from  Sutton  Park.  Sir.  H.  M.  Leo 
showed  a  small  species  of  wasp,  which  was  taken  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  a  large 
species  of  Tipula.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  box  of  Tortrices.  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch 
showed  Coleoptera  from  Ludlow,  new  to  the  Midland  List :  Trechus  longicornis, 
Perileptus  areolatus,  Ho  maluta  frag  ills,  11.  longula,  II.  dellcatula,  H.  subtilissima, 
Actobius  signaticornis,  Lalkrob ium  angusticolle,  Medon  ripicola,  Thinobius  linearis, 
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T.  longipennis,  Acridia  inflata,  Trichonyx  Mdrkelii,  and  a  species  of  Scopteus, 'which 
may  be  new  to  science  ;  Mr.  Blatch  also  showed  Homalota  fallaciosa,  Acidota 
crenata,  and  Mycetoporus  angulatus,  from  Sutton  Park,  the  last  being  new  to  the 
Midland  list.  Mr.  H.  Stone  showed  galls  on  yew,  also  some  on  a  species  of  Abies ; 
the  latter  being  apiiarently  produced  by  a  number  of  minute  Acari  seated  at  the 
base  of  eacli  leaf,  and  causing  the  stem  to  swell.  — Colbban  J.  Wainweight, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Entomological  Society  of  London:  June  itk,  1890. — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

Mr.  George  William  Carter,  M.A.,  F.L.8.,  of  Lime  Grove,  Knottingley,  York- 
shire ;  and  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  of  The  Museum,  Chester,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Norwich,  two  specimens 
of  Ilyhius  subaineus,  Er.,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Bidessus  unistriatus,  Schr.  Mr. 
Champion  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  only  recorded  British  specimens  of  the  first- 
mentioned  beetle  had  been  taken  many  years  ago  at  Peckhara.  The  species  is  very 
closely  allied  to  I.fenestratus,  F.,  but  the  posterior  tarsi  of  the  male  have  the  joints 
externally  margined  at  their  lower  edge,  whereas  in  the  male  of  the  last-mentioned 
species  they  are  not  margined  ;  this  character  was  very  plain  in  the  male  specimen 
sent  by  Mr.  Edwards.  Lord  Walsingham,  in  alluding  to  the  exhibit,  referred  to  the 
list  of  Norfolk  Coleoptera,  compiled  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Crotch,  which  appears 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Vcrrall  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  fly  in  amber,  belonging  to  a  genus  allied 
to  Psychoda. 

Mr.  McLachlan  alluded  to  the  damage  done  by  insects  to  orange-trees  in  Malta, 
and  stated  that  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow  had  lately  been  studying  the  question  ;  one  of 
the  chief  depredators  was  the  widely-spread  "  fly,"  Ceratitis  citriperda,  well  known 
as  devastating  the  orange.  He  found,  however,  that  another  and  more  serious 
enemy  was  the  larva  of  a  large  Longicorn  beetle  {Cerambyx  miles,  Bon.),  which  bores 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  down  into  the  roots,  making  large  galleries;  in 
all  probability  the  larva,  or  that  of  allied  species,  is  the  true  Cossus  of  the  ancients. 
Lord  Walsingham  stated  that  a  species  of  Prays  allied  to  P.  oleellus  and  our  com- 
mon P.  Curtisellus  was  known  to  feed  in  the  buds  of  the  orange  and  lemon  in 
Southern  Europe.  Mr.  Pascoe,  Mr.  Champion,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Carr,  exhibited  a  portfolio  of  drawings  of 
Indian  Lepidoptera  and  their  food-plants. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated,  and  were  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 
"  Notes  on  the  species  of  the  families  Lycidce  and  Lampyridm  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Calcutta,  with  descriptions  of  new  species,  and  a  list  of  the 
species  at  present  described  from  India,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  ;  and  "  A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Rhopalocerous  Lepidoptera  collected  in  the  Shan  States,  with  notes  on 
the  country  and  climate,"  by  N.  Manders,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Army  Medical  Staff.  The 
latter  paper  contained  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  chief  physical  features 
of  the  Shan  States  and  neighbouring  parts  of  Burmah. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W. 
FowLEE,  Hon.  Sees. 
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INSECTS   AND   ARACHNIDA   CAPTURED   IN   ICELAND   IN   1889. 
BY   P.    B.    MASON,    M.R.C.S.,    F.L.S.,  &c. 

During  a  stay  iu  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  from  June  19th  to 
July  19th,  I  took  the  following  species  of  insects.  It  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  published  by  Dr.  Staudinger  in  the  IStettiner  Ento- 
mologische  Zeitung,  in  1857.  That  list  was  the  result  of  the  captures 
of  three  collectors  from  May  2nd  to  August  14th,  185G  ;  they  collected 
both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Iceland,  while  my  captures  were 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reykjavik,  which  Dr.  ytaudinger 
says  is  the  poorest  district  entomologically.  I  also  made  excursions 
to  Thiiigvellir,  the  Geysirs,  Eeykir,  and  Krisuvik. 

My  captures  amounted  to  100  species  of  insects,  Dr.  Staudinger's 
to  312 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Stainton  for  examining  the  Gelecliidce,  Mr. 
McLachlan  the  Trichoptera,  Mr.  Bridgman  the  Ichneumonidce  and 
BraconidcB,  Mr.  Verrall  the  Diptera,  and  the  Eev.  0.  P.  Cambridge  the 
Arachnida.  Like  Dr.  Staudinger,  I  found  no  butterfly,  and  no 
Orthopte7'a. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Crymodes  exulis,  Lef. — Verj  abundant-  and  variable,  flying  chiefly  in  the  after- 
noon, and  making  short  flights.  I  may  remark  liere  that  tliere  was  no  darkness 
during  the  time  I  spent  in  Iceland. 

TriphcBiia  pronuba,  L. — One  specimen  ;  Reykjavik. 

Noctua  conflua,  Tr. — Very  abundant  and  variable  ;  this  was  first  described  as  ;i 
species  from  Icelandic  specimens,  and  differs  from  the  form  usually  called  N. /estiva. 
var.  conflua,  in  British  collections,  by  its  smaller  size ;  the  only  British  specimens  of 
this  form  which  I  have  seen  were  taken  by  the  late  J.  Sang  at  Wolsingham,  in 
Northumberland. 

Plusia  gamma,  L. — One  specimen,  at  Reykir. 

Larentia  ojusiata,  Lang. — Abundant,  both  light  and  dark  forms. 

Eupithecia  scoriata,  Stdgr. — One  rubbed  specimen,  near  Reykjavik. 

Melanippe  thulearia,  Stdgr. — Five  specimens  only,  at  Thingvellir  and  Reykjavik ; 
this  is  doubtless  a  northern  form  of  M.  haslata,  with  the  markings  suffused  and 
brownish-black.  M.  sociata,  Bork. — Not  very  common  ;  one  specimen  has  the 
whole  of  the  ground  colour  brownish,  and  the  band,  if  anything,  rather  paler  than 
the  ground  colour. 

Coremia  munitata,  Hb. — Everywhere  in  the  bogs  in  swarms  ;  this  insect  varies 
in  every  possible  way,  especially  the  female,  the  ground  colour  being  in  some  speci- 
mens a  creamy-white.  C.  signata,  Hufn. — This  was  the  first  insect  I  captui'ed,  and 
looked  very  puzzling  from  the  fact  that  the  red  colour  of  the  bar  is  wanting  ;  all  the 
specimens  were  alike. 

Crambus  pascuellus,  L. — Everywhere,  in  bogs. 
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P%c/s/«.sm,  Hw.— Reykjavik ;  this  again  looks  quite  a  different  insect  from 
t)ur  specimens,  as  the  ground  colour  is  a  light  grey,  and  tlie  markings  approaching 
black. 

Aphelia  osseana,  Scop. — Abundant  and  varying  as  usual. 

Tinea  riisticella,  Hb. — Reykjavik. 

Lita  acuminatella,  Sire. — Reykjavik.  L,  vicinella,  Dougl. — Reykjavik.  L. 
strelitziella,  H.-S. — The  caryophyllaceous  plants  growing  freely  in  the  locality 
where  this  occurred  at  Reykjavik,  were  Silene  acaulis  and  Ceroitiuin  alpinum. 

Bryotropha  terretl-a,  Hb. — Reykjavik. 

Endrosis  lacteella,  W.  V. — Reykjavik. 

Coleophora  algideUa,  Zell.  ? — One  poor  specimen. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Notiophilns  hignttatus,  F. 

Bembidiuiii  hipuiictatum,  L. 

Sehria  Gyllenhalii,  Fab.-— Very  abundant, 

I'atrohus  hyperhoreus,  Deg. — One  specimen. 

Calathtis  melanocephalus. — v.  nubigeiia  only. 

Cercyon  melanocephalum,  L. 

Aleochara  tncesia,  Gr. 

Homalota  graminicola,  Gr.     H.  atramentaria^  Gyll. 

Creophilus  maxillorus,  L. 

Stenus sp.  ?. — Larva  only. 

Aphodius  lapponum,  Q-yll. — Very  abundant.     A.foetidns,  F. 
Cryptohypnus  riparius,  F. 

Ofiorhyiickus  month-ola,  Gr.     O.  scabrosus,  Marsh. 

Coccinella  W-punctata,  L. — Specimens  all  brightly  coloured, and  tiie  lower  pairs 
of  spots  on  the  elytra  confluent  ;  four  specimens  only. 
All  taken  near  Reykjavik. 

HEMIPTERA. 
Salda  littoralis,  L. — Reykjavik. 
Cicadula  Q-notata,  Fieb. — Reykjavik  and  Revkir. 

TRICHOPTERA  (c/.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  421). 
Agrypnia  islandica,  Hg. 
Crvaniniotanlius  atomarius-,  F. 

Limnophilus  ajffinis,  C.     L.  grisetts,  L. — Very  abundant  and  variable.     Z.  pk- 
.turatus,  McL. 

Apatania  arciica,  Boll. 

HYME]S'OPTERA. 

Bonibws  terrestris,  L. 

Meteorus sp.  ?. 

Mesochorus  nigriceps,  Thorns.  ?. 

Mesoleius sp.  ?. 

Limner ia  concinna.  Holm. 
And  one  very  small  Chalcid. 

DIPTERA. 

Sciara sp.  ?  ;  2. 

Simulium  sp.  ?  :  8. 
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Chironomus  aprilimts,  Mg. ;  21  (?  ,  14  $  ;   some  of  the  dark  specimens  may  be 
distinct.      C.  riparius,  Mg.,  vel  sp.  aff.  ;  1  J ,  2  ?  . 

C'ricotopus  annulipes,  Mg.  ?  ;   1  cj  ,  3  $  .      C.  sp.  ?  ;   2  ?  . 

Orthodadius  pubitarsis,  Zett.  ??  ;  3^,2?.      O.frigidus,  Zett.  ??  ;  5  <?  .      f> 

ihoracicus,  Mg.  ;  5  $  ;  one  specimen  may  be  distinct.      O.  sp.  ?  ;  2  $  . 

Tanytarsus sp.  ?  ;  6  (?  ,  1  ? .      T.  sp.  ?  ;  8.      T.  flavellus,  Zett.  ?  ;   1   '^:  . 

Ta itypus  nehulosus,  M.g.  ;  1  <J  .      T./er?'ugiiiicollis,  ^Ig.  ;  1  (?  . 

Goniomi/ia  sp.  ?  ;   1  ?  . 

Rhypholophus  nodulosus,  Mg. ;  1  <J  •     Sh.  tephronotus,  Lw.  ?  ;   1  ?  . 

Erioptera  trivialis,  Mg. ;  1  i?  . 

Symplecta  punctipetmis,  Mg.  ;   1  (J  . 

Limnophila  Meigenii,  Verr.  ;   1  <J  . 

Trichocera  maculipennis,  Mg.  ;   1  cJ  . 

Tt/jMia  rw^Ma,  Mg.  ;  3  «?  ,  3  ?  . 

Platychirus  alhimanus,  F.  ;  2  (J ,  5  9  .  P.  c/ypeahis,  Mg. ;  1  (?  ,  1  $  ;  small 
.■»nd  dark. 

Syrphus  unifasciatus,  Zett.  ??,  1  ?  . 

Cynomyia  mortuorum,  L.  ;  4  <?  ;   1  $  .  — Settling  on  flowers,  like  a  bee. 

Calliphora  erythrocephala,  Mg.  ;  2  <?  ,  5  $  .      C.  graenlandica,  Zett.  ;   1  ?  . 

Hyetodesia  variabilis,  Fin.  ;  1  <?  . 

Limnophora sp.  ?  ;   1  (J  . 

Pegomyia sp.  ?  ;   1  $  . 

Homalomyia  canicularis,  L.  ;   1  <?  ,  1  $  . 

Ccenosia sp.  ?  ;   5  $  .      C.  sp.  ?  ;   \  g  . 

IScatophaga  stercoraria,  L. ;  28  (?  ,  14  ?  ;  all  (J  ,  except  five  or  six,  very  hand- 
some, from  bright,  orange-red,  long  pubescence  ;  1  ?  has  frons  all  dark,  except  close 
to  antennse. 

Ccelopa  gravis,  Hal.  ?  ;  1  (?  . — Nobody  has  known  much  about  the  genus  Calopa 
(which  is  eminently  a  northern  coast  genus)  since  the  days  of  Haliday.     C.  simplex,  ??, 

Hal.      C.  frigida,  Hn.  ;    4  <J  .      C.  sp.  ?  2  (?  ,  1  ?  .      C.  parvula,  Hal.  ?  ;  2  9  : 

seem  too  large. 

Fucellia  fucorum.  Fin. ;  3  (J ,  4  9  • 

Blepharoptera  modesta,  Mg.  ?  ;   1  9  ?• 

Gn. ?  sp.  ?  ;   1  9  . 

Madiza  palpora,  Fin.  ;  2. 

Scatella  cestuans,  Hal.  ?  ;  4. 

Gn. ?  sp.  ?  ;  4. 

Gn. ? sp.?;  1. 

Gn. ? sp.  ?  ;  1. 

Borboras  equinus,  Hn. ;  8  (5' ,  16  9  • 

Limosina  zostercB,  Hal. ;  2. 

AEACHNIDA. 
Lycosa  palustris,  L. 

Pirata  piraticus,  Clk. 

One  Phalangid,  OligoJophiis  alpinus,  Hbst. 

Eurton-on-Trent : 

June,  1890. 
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ACULEATE    SYMENOPTERA 

COLLECTED    BY   J.   J.  WALKER,   ESQ.,   R.N.,   F.L.S.,  AT    GIBRALTAR 

AND    IN   NORTH   AFRICA.      (Part  l—HETEROOYNA). 

BY    EDWAED    SAUNDEBS,    F.L.S. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in  praise  o£  Mr.  Walker  as  a  col- 
lector, as  his  powers  in  that  capacity  are  so  well  known,  but  I  feel  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  thank  him  here  very  cordially  for  the 
interesting  collection  of  Hymenoptera  which  he  made  for  me  whilst  at 
Gibraltar  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  enough  for  most  collectors  to 
apply  themselves  specially  to  one  order  of  insects  ;  Mr.  Walker 
appears  to  have  applied  himself  specially  to  all  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
collection  of  Hymenoptera  under  notice  is  so  rich  in  species,  that  I 
think  it  very  doubtful  if  a  specialist  in  that  order,  with  the  same 
opportunities,  would  have  added  many  to  it. 

The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the  Heterogyna  or  ants,  amongst 
which  Mr.  Walker  was  very  successful.  The  ants  are  a  good  deal 
more  studied  and  collected  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Hy- 
menoptera, and  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  species  new  to 
science,  one  of  which  belongs  to  one  of  our  rarest  and  most  strikingly 
peculiar  genera,  viz.,  Amhlyopone,  of  which  hitherto  only  two  species 
have  been  recorded  from  palaearctic  regions  ;  the  other  is  a  Mono- 
morium,  and  although  small  and  "  critical,"  it  has  characters  which 
distinguish  it  well  from  its  congeners  ;  besides  these  he  has  met  with 
many  species  of  rarity,  and  the  winged  forms  of  several,  which  are 
of  very  great  interest. 

When  I  wrote  the  following  list  I  had  not  seen  Prof.  Forel's 
paper  in  "  Comptes  Eendus  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,"  April,  1890,  p.  Ixi,  et  seq., 
entitled,  "  Fourmis  de  Tunisie  et  de  I'Algerie  orientale,"  in  which  I 
see  he  has  already  described  the  (^  and  ?  of  Gamponotus  Sicheli,  Mayr ; 
his  specimens,  however,  belong  to  the  variety  with  the  head  and  thorax 
in  part  red,  whereas  Mr.  Walker's  Gibraltar  specimens  are  quite 
black.  Professor  Forel's  localities  are  of  course  much  to  the  eastward 
of  Mr.  Walker's,  and  he  enumerates  many  species  not  found  by  the 
latter.  Three  genera,  however,  Anochetus,  Amhlyopone  and  Myrmecina, 
do  not  appear  from  the  more  easterly  localities  ;  the  first  of  these, 
which  used  to  be  considered  a  great  rarity,  has  turned  up  abundantly 
both  at  Gibrftltar  and  Tangier  under  the  sympathising  eyes  of  Mr. 
talker,  although  not  even  his  attractiveness  could  induce  the  (J  or 
true  ?  to  put  in  an  appearance,  in  fact,  it  was  only  in  one  or  two 
nests  out  of  very  many  esamined  that  cither  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Walker 
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were  able  to  find  even  the  curious  transitional  form  between  the  worker 
and  the  true  female,  noted  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xxv,  p.  61. 

I  have  to  thank  Prof.  Emery,  of  Bologna,  to  whom  I  have  sub- 
mitted all  my  difficulties,  as  well  as  Monsieur  E.  Andre  and  Professors 
Mayr  and  Eorel,  for  most  kindly  helping  me  when  I  applied  to  them. 

Family  FOEMICID^. 

Camponotus,  Mayr. 

micans,  Nul. —  $  major  and  minor,  Tangier,  under  stones. 

cruentatiis,  Latr. —  $  major  and  minor,  Gibraltar  and  Tangier,  and  one  ?  , 
Tangier,  under  stones,  in  large  communities. 

rubripes,  Drury  :  race  cognatux,  Sm. —  (?,?,$,  major  and  minor,  Gibraltar,  and 
two  (JjTetuan,  one  ^  ,  Tangier.  The  females  of  this  race  may  be  known  from 
stflvaticus  by  their  dull  surface,  and  by  the  distinct  channelling  of  the  posterior 
tibiae,  also  by  the  distinctly  longer  joints  of  the  flagcllum  and  the  slightly  longer 
metathorax  ;  the  males  are  larger  than  those  I  have  of  aylvaticus,  with  paler  an- 
tennae and  longer  joints  to  the  flagellum  and  paler  tibiae  and  tarsi ;  the  thorax  also 
is  distinctly  longer,  and  the  metathorax  less  suddenly  declivous  posteriorly.  The 
genital  armature,  however,  shows  no  characteristics  of  importance,  the  only  apparent 
one  being  the  greater  divergence  of  the  apices  of  the  sagittae. 

Eace  Alii,  Forel. —  ^  ,  major  and  minor,  Tetuan  and  Esmir,  Marocco. 

Kace  sylvaticus. —  <?,?,$,  received  only  from  Tangier. 

Sicheli,  Mayr. —  $  ,  a  fair  series,  major  and  minor,  from  Gibraltar.  $  ,  a  few 
females  received  with  the  above  workers  appear  to  differ  from  lateralis  in  liaving 
the  metathorax  slightly  narrower  posteriorly  and  not  so  abruptly  declivous ;  in 
colour  they  are  black,  with  only  the  tibiae,  tai'si  and  autennae  pitchy.  I  sent  one  to 
Professor  Emery,  who  pointed  out  the  metathoracic  character  which  had  escaped  my 
notice.  ^  ,  with  the  other  sexes  I  have  received  three  males,  one  of  which  I  have 
dissected,  and  the  genital  armature  certainly  differs  distinctly  from  that  of  lateralis 
in  being  proportionately  smaller,  with  the  apical  part  of  the  stipites  (corresponding 
to  the  lacinia  in  the  Anthophila)  slightly  longer  and  narrower  in  proportion,  and 
angulated  longitudinally,  and  with  the  volsella  distinctly  shorter,  narrower  and  more 
curved,  not  nearly  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  sagittae.  Prof.  Forel  remarks  that 
the  metathorax  is  slightly  shorter  than  in  lateralis. 

CoiOBOPSis,  Mayr. 

truncata,  Spin. —  $  ,  one  specimen  only,  from  Tangier. 

MYEMECOCYSTtrs,  Wcsm. 

viaticus,  Fab. —  $  ,  four,  Tangier,  of  rather  small  size. 

pallida,  Mayr. —  $ ,  one  specimen,  from  Gibi'altar,  agreeing  well  with  Mayr's 
description  (Reis.  Turk.,  ii,  p.  9),  and  with  the  apical  ventral  valve  shaped  as  in 
Andre's  figure  (Form.  d'Eur.,  pi.  ix,  fig.  16).  The  laterally  compressed  genital 
armature  is  very  characteristic,  and  distinct  from  that  of  viaticus.  The  stipites, 
looked  at  from  above,  are  narrow  and  long,  only  slightly  divergent  and  truncate  at 
the  apex,  near  which  they  are  impressed  with  several  very  large  punctures,  and  from 
the  lower  margin  near  the  apex  extends  a  lateral   triangular  process,  nearly  mem- 
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branous  at  its  base,  scleritic  and  clothed  with  erect  hairs  as  it  narrows  to  the  apex, 
the  sagittEe  are  long,  narrow  and  slightly  divergent,  each  bearing  a  spine-like  tooth 
on  their  inner  margin. 

cursor,  Fonsc. —  ?  ,  one,  Gibraltar. 
Formica,  Linn. 

fusca,  Linn. — one  solitary  ^ ,  the  only  exponent  of  the  genus,  Gibraltar. 
Lasius,  Fab. 

emargiiiatus,  Olir. —  ?  ,  four,  Gibraltar. 
Plagiolepis,  Mayr. 

pygmaa,  Latr. —  ?  ,  $  ,  several,  Gibraltar. 
BoTHEiOMYEMEX,  Emery. 

meridionalis,  Eog. —  cJ  ,  ?  ,  abundantly,  and  a  few  $  ,  Gibraltar. 
Tapinoma,  Foerst. 

erraticum,  Latr. —  ?  ,  several,  $  ,  numerous,  Gibraltar,  the  latter  varying  from 
the  jet-black  variety  to  the  clear  variety  with  pitehy-brown  thorax  and  legs. 


Family  PONEEID^. 

Anochetus,  Mayr. 

Ohilianii,  Spin. —  J  .  Gibraltar,  sparingly,  and  Tangier,  abundantly,  and  two  of 
the  intermediate  form  between  between  the  $  and  ?  ,  having  ocelli  like  the  ?  but 
otherwise  of  the  form  of  the  ^  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  61),  from  Tangier.  Mr. 
Walker  remarks  that  although  plentiful  at  Tangier,  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  host  for 
Myrmecophilous  Coleoptera. 

Amblyopone,  Erichs. 

denticulata,  Rog. —  §  >  one,  Gibi'altar,  one,  Tangier,  under  stones. 

JEmeryi,  n.  sp.  (for  head,  see  fig.). — Ferruginea,  capite  in  medio  nitente  spar- 

sim  punctata,  posfice  et  laterihtis  confertim  punctata,  lineis  obliquis  elevatis  inter 

puncta  percurrentihus,  genis  ad  basin  mandibularum  angulatis, 

clypeo  antice  convexo,  spinulis  sex  armato   tribus  centralibus 

magis  productis.    Mandibulis  elangatis,  rectis,  apicibus  falcatis, 

dentibus  6-7  refiexis,  simplicibus  vel  raro  bifidis.      Antennis 

longiusculis  apice  gradatim  clavatis,  scapo  cap  itis  basin  hand 

attingente.     Thorace  nitido,  sparsim  et  minute  punctata,  inter 

meso-  et  metathoracem  constricto.    Metathorace  postice  dilatato, 

apice  truncata  ;  abdomine  nitido  sparsim  punctata. 

Lang.,  5  mm. 

A  small  colony  at  Tangier,  consisting  of  workers  only. 

In  general  appearance  resembling  the  other  two  European 

'  species,  but  smaller  and  narrower  than  impressifrans,  with  a 

more  shining  surface,  longer,  thinner  antennae,  and   simple  or 

rarely  bifid  teeth  to  the  mandibles.    From  denticulata  it  differs 

in  the  rather  larger  size,  the  arrangement  of  the  opines  on  the  clypeus,  and  of  the 

teeth  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  less  opaque  surface  of  the  head. 

PoNERA,  Latr. 

contracta,  Latr. —  J  .  ""'')  ^I'C^  $  >  several,  Gibraltar. 
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punctatissima,  Rog.—  ?  ,  three,  ?  ,  three,  Gibraltar,  also  one  $  possibly  belonging 
to  this  species,  but  haying  extraordinarily  developed  eyes,  as  large  in  proportion  as 
those  of  the  $  .  I  sent  this  specimen  to  Dr.  Emery  for  examination,  and  he  replied 
that  if  he  had  seen  two  examples  of  this  form  he  should  not  have  hesitated  in  con- 
sidering the  cliaracter  specific,  but  having  only  seen  one,  he  thinks  it  may  be  an 
individual  anomaly. 

Family  MYEMICID.E. 

Mthmecina,  Curt. 

Latreillei,  Curt. —  <J  ,  two,  Tangier. 
Tetkamorium,  Mayr. 

ccBspitum,  Latr. —  $ ,  a  few,  from  Gibraltar. 
Leptothorax,  Mayr. 

tuberum,  Fab.,  var.  luteus,  For. —  $  ,  several,  Gibraltar,  also  a  single  $  and  ? 
with  the  head  dark,  and  the  ?  very  small,  not  larger  than  the  $  .  These  I  have 
communicated  to  Dr.  Emery,  but  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  a 
new  race  on  isolated  examples. 

nigrita,  Emery. —  $  ,  a  good  series  from  Gibraltar,  some  with  the  metathoracic 
spines  quite  pale,  yax-Jlavispinus,  Andre.  It  is  this  species  which  I  quoted  in  error 
as  Rottenbergi,  Em.,  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  17. 

recedens,  Nyl. —  ^  ,  two,  and  ^  ,  two,  of  tliis  rare  species  from  Gibraltar. 
MoNOMORiUM,  Mayr. 

Andrei,  n.  sp.—~  ^  •  Testacea,  nitens,  caput  nitidissimum  fere  impunctalum  sub- 
elongatum,  postice  leviter  excavatum.  Antennarum  scapo  capitis  basin  fere  attin- 
gents,  flagelli  articulo  primo  quatuor  segmeniibus  simul  sumptis  cequali,  articulis 
2—8  transversis  brevissimis,  9-10  subaqualibus  articulo  apicali  elongato  quatuor 
prcecedentibus  longiore.  Mesothorax  nitidus,  lateribus postice  rugulosis  ;  metathorax 
inermis,  rugulosus  planiusculus  postice  decliviter  rotundatus.  Abdomen  nitidum, 
postice  infuscatum  petioli  articulo  primo  brevi,  postice  valde  tumido  et  rotundato, 
ruguloso,  secundo  rotundato  ruguloso.     Pedes  flavi.  Long.,  2  mm. 

Gibraltar,  several. 

Like  minutum,  Mayr,  in  shape,  but  differing  in  the  colour  and  in  the  sculpture 
of  the  metathorax,  also  in  the  much  more  glabrous  surface  and  the  less  pilose  an- 
tennee ;  from  small  workers  oi gracillimum,  Sm.,to  which  Prof.  Mayr  pointed  out  its 
resemblance,  it  differs  in  the  much  shorter  intermediate  joints  of  the  flagellum, 
the  longer  head,  and  shorter  1st  joint  of  the  petiole. 

Salomonis,  L. —  $  ,  $  ,  a  fair  series  of  each.  Cap  Negro,  ^  ,  a  very  few,  Gibraltar. 

var.  subopacum,  Sra. —  ?  ,  $  ,  plentifully,  Gibraltar. 
APH.ENOGASTER,   Mayr. 

barbara,  L. —  c?  ,  ?  ,  $  ,  common,  Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 

structor,  Latr. —  (?,?,?,  sparingly,  Gibraltar. 

pallida,  Nyl.,  var.  Leveillei,  Em. —  (J  ,  ?  ,  ^  ,  a  fair  series  of  the  winged  forms, 
but  only  five  $  ,  Gibraltar. 

crocea,  Andr^. —  $  ,  a  fair  series  from  Gibraltar. 

testaceopilosa,  Luc. — This  species  has  been  sent  in  some  numbers  from  Gibraltar 
and  Tangier ;  it  occurs  in  large  colonies  and  is  very  active.  The  workers  from 
Gibraltar  appear  to  belong  to  typical  testaceopiluia,  those  from  Tangier  appear   to 
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#v'q  J5     d'Eur.,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  17)  bearing  long 
'      '  times  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  ( 


me  to  belong  to  the  race  gemella  of  Roger.     Witli  those  workers   I  have  received 
three  distinct  males. 

1st,  the  ordinary  ^  of  testaceopUosa  (see  fig.  2,  profile,  head  and  thorax)  from 
Gribraltar,  with  eyes  and  ocelli  of  normal  size,  with 
the  mandibles  wide  and  flat,  6  to  7  toothed,  with 
the  metathorax  produced  at  the  apex  on  each  side 
into  a  raised  tubercle  (as  figured   by  Andre,  Form. 

hairs,  and  some- 
terminating  in  a  more  or  less  developed  spine, 
the  femora  very  long  and  slender  at  the  base,  considerably  thickened  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  apex. 

2nd,  a  form  from  Tangier  (fig.  3),  resembling  the  above  in  size,  colour  and 
general  appearance,  but  with  enormous  eyes 
and  ocelli,  with  the  mandibles  feeble  and 
narrow,  having  only  three  teeth,  and  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  metathorax  very  long 
and  shining,  and  only  very  slightly  tubercu- 
lated  at  the  apex,  the  femora  also  are  more 
evenly  thickened  throughout.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  S  o^ gemella,  Rog.  I  sent  a  drawing  of  it  to  Professor  Emery  for  his 
opinion,  and  he  agrees  in  thinking  that  it  accords  well  with  Roger's  description. 
He  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  a  (J  from  Algeria,  which,  although  differing  in 
having  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  metathorax  slightly  shorter,  is,  he  thinks, 
clearly  referable  to  the  same  race. 

3rd,  a  form  from  Tangier  (fig.  4)  resembling 
both  the  above  in  general  appearance,  size  and 
colour,  but  with  normal  eyes  and  ocelli,  4-toothed 
mandibles,  and  metathorax  shaped  as  in  No.  2. 
Of  the  ?  also  there  are  three  forms,  viz. : — 
1st,  the  ordinary  form  from  Gibraltar,  as 
described  by  Andre. 

2nd,  a  single  specimen  of  a  form  from  Tangier  with  much  larger  ocelli  and 
larger  eyes,  and  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  metathorax  more  horizontal  and 
the  spines  straighter.     This  I  should  refer  to  gemella,  Rog. 

3rd,  a  single  specimen,  rather  smaller  than  the  above,  with  normal  eyes  and 
ocelli,  but  with  the  metathorax  similarly  shaped,  the  spines  almost  horizontal. 

sardoa,  Mayr. —  ?  ,  Cap  Negro,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  $,  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  ap- 
parently abundant.  Mr.  Walker  says  this  species  occurs  in  comparatively  small 
colonies,  and  is  less  active  than  testaceopUosa. 

Pheidole,  Westw. 

megacephala,  Fab. —  $  ,  ?  ,  of  race  pallidula  from  Gibraltar. 
SoiENOPSis,  Westw. 

fugax,  Latr. —  <7  ,  ?  ,  Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 
Cremastogaster,  Lund. 

scutellaris,  Oliv. —  ^  ,  ?  ,  J  ,  Gibraltar,  (J  ,  Tangier  ;  occurs  in  old  trunks  of  trees. 

sordidula,  Nyl. —  $  ,  Gibraltar. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  :  May,  1890. 
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ADDITION   TO   THE   LIST   OF   BRITISH   HEMIPTERA. 
BY    EDWARD    SAUNDERS,    P.L.S. 

Amblyttlus  breyicollis,  Fieb.  Crit.,  35. 
fig.  Beiit.,  Hem.  Gym.  Eur.,  ii,  p.  214,  pi.  iii,  fig.  3  (J. 

$ .  Elongate,  greenish-grey,  clothed  with  pale  hairs  ;  head  slightly  longer  tlian 
the  prothorax,  greenish  ;  antennte  brownish -grey,  2nd  joint  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
3rd  and  4tli  together,  slightly  iiicrassated,  3rd  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the 
2nd,  4th  not  quite  half  so  long  as  the  3rd  ;  prothorax  nearly  twice  as  wide  at  the 
base  as  long,  anterior  margin  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  base,  sides  nearly 
straight,  their  margins  acute  ;  colour  greenish-grey  on  the  disc,  inclining  to  green 
round  the  callosities,  and  to  pale  oclireous  at  the  sides ;  scutellum  ochreous  ;  elytra 
pale  ochreous,  a  dark  greyish  shade  covering  the  clavus  and  inner  portion  of  the 
corium  ;  membrane  grey,  cell  nerves  pale,  cells  slightly  infuscate  ;  legs  greyish- 
ochreous,  a  few  darker  spots  near  the  apex  of  the  femora. 

?  .  Ovate  ;  3rd  joint  of  antennae  subequal  to  the  2nd,  this  latter  not  thickened  ; 
surface  of  whole  insect  rather  more  densely  pubescent  than  in  the  (J  ,  and  of  a 
yellower-ochreous  colour,  the  darker  shades  of  the  elytra  less  pronounced  ;  prothorax 
and  head  concolorous  with  the  elytra,  and  without  the  greener  tints  of  the  S  • 

Length,  4 — 4 5  mm. 

By  sweeping  grass,  &c.,  Woking,  July,  1890. 

The  ^  is  easily  known  by  its  narrow  form  ;  the  ?  is  very  like 
that  sex  of  qfflnis,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  rather  smaller  size 
and  the  absence  of  the  black  bristly  hairs  observable  in  that  species. 
E-euter  only  records  this  species  from  Corsica,  South  France,  and 
Landes  (Ferris).  It  is  interesting  that  the  two  species  of  Amhlytylus 
recently  introduced  from  Woking,  viz.,  delicatus,  Ferr.,  and  hrevicollis, 
Fieb.,  should  both  be  South  European  in  their  hitherto  known 
distribution. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

July  \Qth,  1890. 


NOTE  ON  ANDRENA  TRIMMERANA,  KIRBY,  AND  A.  ROS^,  PANZ. 
BY     R.     C.     L.     PERKINS. 

In  his  recently  published  Catalogue  of  our  Aculeate  Hymenoptera 
Mr.  Edward  Saunders  queries  Andrena  rosie,  Fz.,  as  a  variety  of  A. 
Trimmerana^  Kirby.  I  have  for  some  time  been  convinced  that  the 
former  has  no  right  to  rank  as  a  species,  being  merely  (as  suggested 
in  the  "  Synopsis  ")  the  second  brood  of  A.  Trimmerana.  The  struc- 
tural characters  whereby  the  two  have  been  distinguished  are  (1)  the 
entire  ventral  valve  of  the  8th  segment  in  $  rosoe,  whereas  in  ,^  Trim- 
mermia  it  is  deeply  emarginate  ;    and   (2)  the  simple  impunctate  (at 
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least  on  its  apical  portion)  apical  dorsal  valve  in  the  ?  of  the  former, 
which  is  distinctly  punctured,  in  Trimmercma,  and.  has  its  margins 
somewhat  reflexed. 

First  as  to  the  females  :  not  only  is  the  sculpture  of  the  apical 
dorsal  valve  of  rosee  decidedly  variable,  but  even  typical  Trimmerana 
is  by  no  means  constant  in  this  respect.  I  have  specimens  of  the 
latter  in  which  the  apical  portion  of  the  6th  dorsal  segment  is  hardly, 
if  at  all,  punctured,  others  in  which  the  puncturation  is  very  distinct. 
This  common  species  has  been  much  scarcer  than  iisual  this  year,  but 
the  few  females  I  have  caught  are  all  unusually  strongly  punctured. 

My  specimens  of  rosce  are  not  highly  coloured  varieties  ;  in  most 
cases  the  red  colour  is  confined  to  the  ajjices  of  the  two  basal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  in  some  it  is  absent  entirely,  and,  but  for  their  paler 
pubescence,  the  resemblance  of  these  to  typical  Trimmerana  is  extreme. 
One  or  two  specimens  are  exactly  like  it,  except  in  one  particular,  viz., 
the  colour  of  the  scopa  beneath.  In  all  my  specimens  of  roscs  this  is 
golden,  whereas  in  typical  Trimmerana  the  same  part  is  silvery,  but 
even  here  there  is  no  constancy,  for  I  have  Trimmerana  caught  in 
early  spring  in  which  the  scopa  beneath  is  clothed  with  the  golden 
hairs,  which  appear  to  be  normal  in  the  other.  As  to  the  sculpture 
of  the  apical  dorsal  valve  of  roscB,  in  some  specimens  it  is  entirely 
impunctate,  in  others  it  is  so  on  its  apical  portion  ;  others  again  have 
it  distinctly  punctured  even  on  this  part. 

There  seems  to  be  no  correlation  between  the  height  of  coloration 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  valve,  for  in  some  specimens  which  have  no 
red  coloration  at  all  it  is  impunctate,  while  the  most  highly  coloured 
specimen  I  possess  has  it  distinctly  punctured  all  over  as  in  Trim- 
merana !  The  reflexion  of  the  edges  of  the  apical  dorsal  valve  in 
both  forms  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  puncturation,  as  it  is 
similarly  variable. 

With  regard  to  the  males,  I  have  no  ^  rosce  with  an  entire  apex 
to  the  8th  ventral  segment.  In  all  it  is  emarginate,  more  or  less,  as 
in  (^  Trimmerana.  In  one  specimen,  however,  the  emargination  is  very 
shallow,  and  a  comparison  of  others  shows  this  character  to  be  variable, 
as  in  the  other  species  of  Andrena,  e.  g.,A.  Givynana,  var.  bicolor,  Fab., 
and  A.  angustior,  Kirb.  In  the  former  of  these  the  8th  ventral  seg- 
ment may  be  truncate  or  emarginate  at  the  apex,  in  the  latter  rounded, 
truncate  or  emarginate  ! 

Finally,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  cheeks,  my  specimens  of  both 
Trimmerana  and  rosce  are  eminently  variable.  Mr.  Saunders  has  long 
since  sunk  A.  spinigera,  Sm.,  as  a  variety  of  Trimmerana,  and  I   may 
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mention  that  I  have  (^  Trlmmerana  with  the  ordinary  brown-haired 
face,  which  have  a  distinct  spine  on  the  cheeks  clearly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  moreover,  one  of  my  specimens  of  roses  has  them 
equally  distinct.  It  therefore  seems  certain  that  Trimmerann  and 
ros(B  are  merely  first  and  second  broods  of  one  species  ;  the  second 
brood  only  appearing  in  certain  localities,  and  perhaps  certain  seasons. 
As  an  instance  of  a  second  brood  appearing  in  a  more  southern 
locality,  I  may  mention  that  in  18S6  on  the  South  Coast  Nomnda  suc- 
cincta,  Pz.,  emerged  in  thousands  in  August  ;  while  neither  in  that 
season  nor  in  any  other  has  a  second  brood  appeared  here  in  North 
Wilts  ;  the  effect  of  hot  seasons  in  producing  an  abnormal  second 
brood  is  well  known,  several  species  of  Andrena  and  Nomnda  alternata, 
Kirb.,  being  most  commonly  affected. 

Sopworth  Eectory,  Chippenham  : 
May  2\st,  1890. 


OLYPTA    CICATRICOSA,   R.,     G.    FLAVIPES,   D.,    ?,    AND     O.    RUBT- 
CUNDA,  N.   SP.,   NEW  TO   BRITAIN. 

BY    JOHIsT    B.    BRTDGMAX,    F.L.S. 
GlTPTA    CrCATRTCOSA,   Rtz. 

Ich.  d.  Forst.,  ii,  103. 

I  detected  a  fine  female  of  this  species  among  some  ichneumons 
sent  to  me  to  be  named  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield,  of  Gruestling, 
and  who  very  kindly  gave  me  the  specimen. 

Ratzeburg's  description  of  this,  and  his  other  new  species  of 
Glypta,  having  the  scutellum  and  thorax  marked  with  yellow,  are  not 
so  clear  as  they  might  have  been  ;  both  species  are  very  different  from 
the  common  G.  flavoUneata,  G.,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  as 
follows : — 

Middle  segments  of  ahdomen  subquadrate  flavolineata. 

„  „  „  „        distinctly  longer  than  wide  ..e»a«e*cen«. 

„        transverse cicatricosa. 

GlTPTA    FLAVIPES,    DcSV. 

Mus.  Cat.,  75,  S  ■ 

Mr.  E.  A.  Atmore  gave  me  both  sexes  of  this  species,  which  he 
bred  from  Antithesia  caprceana. 

The  female  is  veiy  like  the  male,  but  the  scape  beneath  is  not 
yellow,  and  all  the  coxae  and  trochanters  are  red,  the  aculeus  is  almost 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  in  both  sexes  the  face  and  clypeus  are  pubes- 
cent, the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  subquadrate. 
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Gltpta  eubicunba,  n.  sp. 
Niger,  abdominis  medio  plus  minusve  rvfo,pedibiis  rufis  basi  niffris,  aculeo 
abdominis  lonyitiidine,  clypeo  tomentoso. 

Bather  shining  ;  head  transverse,  somewliat  oblique  behind  the  eyes,  antennae 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body,  clypeus  with  long  dense  pubescence. 

Thorax  finely  punctate,  arese  of  metathorax  very  indistinct  or  absent.  Abdomen 
long  and  slender,  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  subopaque,  very  finely  punctate  ;  first  seg- 
ment nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide,  second  and  third  about  one-fourth  longer  than 
wide,  the  diagonal  lines  are  shallow,  extending  only  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  segment,  very  faintly  impressed  in  the  fourth  segment,  the  aculeus  very  little 
longer  than  the  abdomen.  Wings  without  an  areolet,  transverse  anal  nervure  almost 
straight,  interrupted  below  the  middle. 

Black  ;  the  female  has  the  first  three  segments  of  the  abdomen  dull  red,  the 
second  segment  only  of  the  male  is  sometimes  more  or  less  obscurely  dull  red,  some- 
times entirely  black.  Legs  red,  coxae  and  trochanters  black,  apex  of  hind  tibiae  and 
hind  tarsi  blackish,  base  of  latter  reddish.  Tegulae  and  tubercles  yellow,  stigma 
reddish,  with  a  thin  fuscous  border.     Male  and  female.  Length,  12 — 13  mm. 

Both  sexes  were  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Gr.  Elisha,  who  bred 
them  from  Argyrolepia  maritimana. 

The  species  is  very  distinct,  and  easily  recognised  by  the  pubescent 
clypeus,  length  of  abdominal  segments,  and  colour  of  legs  and 
abdomen. 

St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich  : 
June,  1890. 


NEPTICULA    TORMINALIS,    A    SPECIES   NEW    TO    SCIENCE. 
BY    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

Al.  exp.,  2\  lin.  Inner  half  of  fore-wing  pale  golden-brown,  followed  by  a 
broad,  straight,  brassy  fascia,  ill  defined  on  its  inner  edge  ;  apex  of  wing  purple. 
Head  black,  with  white  eye-caps.  Antennae  half  as  long  as  fore-wings,  just  reaching, 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fasciae. 

Larva  pale  yellowish.  Head  blackish,  sockets  in  which  the  posterior  lobes  work 
black,  appearing  as  a  pair  of  black  spots  behind  the  head  ;  a  row  of  linear  brown 
marks  down  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface,  not  noticeable  when  in  the  mine. 
Egg  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  of  Pyrus  torminalis,  in  an  interspace  between  the 
ribs.  Mine  beginning  as  a  fine  straight  gallery,  then  becoming  wide  and  twisting, 
almost  widening  into  a  blotch  before  its  termination.  Frass  collected  into  a  narrow 
central  line.     Cocoon  dark  brown. 

This  insect  is  very  like  regieUa,  so   much   so   indeed   that  it   has 

been  necessary  to  use  almost  the  very  terms  in  which   the   latter  has 

been  described  in  the  "  Manual."     It  is,  however,  a  trifle  larger,  and 

the  tone  of  the  colouring  not  quite  so  deep  ;    but  the   character  that 

serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it  is  the  black  head,  that  of  regieUa  being 

red.     The  larva,  mine  and  food-plant  are  also  quite  different,  and  it  is 

besides  a  single  brooded  species,  the  mines  occurring  in   July.     Al- 
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tbougli  its  food-plant  grows  here  more  or  less  plentifully  in  all  the 
woods,  I  can  only  find  the  insect  in  one  small  corner  of  one  of  them. 
In  this  very  limited  spot  it  is  fairly  common,  nearly  every  bush  having 
a  few  tenanted  leaves,  with  occasionally  two  or  even  three  mines  in 
a  leaf. 

Tarringtoii,  Ledbury  : 

July  10th,  1890. 


THE   aENUS   SCOPARIA. 
BY    EUSTACE    R.    BANKES,    M.A.,    E.ES. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  S.  amhif/ualis  and  atomalis,  the 
difference  between  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  and  myself  as  to  what  constitutes 
"  proof  "  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  Mr.  Briggs  having  suddenly 
changed  his  ideas  on  the  subject ;  for,  after  stating  in  Entom.,  xxii, 
p.  16,  that,  "if  entomologists  working  near  the  junction  of  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands  would  hut  collect  these  species  for  comparison,  the 
MATTEH  WOULD  SPEEDILY  BE  SETTLED,"  he  now  cxpresscs  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  question  can  be  settled  "  satisfactorily  or  otherwise  " 
by  a  study  of  the  appearance  of  the  insects  themselves !  To  my 
mind,  however,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  appearance  of  a  long 
series,  showing  every  poPoihle  intermediate  form,  is  amply  sufficient  for 
sinking  atomalis  as  merely  a  variety  of  amhicjiialis.  Species  (as  they 
have  once  been  considered)  are  being  continually  relegated  to  the  rank 
of  varieties  on  precisely  the  same  amount  of  evidence,  if  no  good  reason 
for  retaining  them  can  he  shown  ;  and  though  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  "  breed  from  the  egg,"  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  considered 
at  all  necessary  by  a  jury  of  practical  entomologists  with  all  the 
evidence  before  them.  Unless  we  have  about  a  dozen  different  species 
confused  together  as  one,  some  out  of  a  number  of  bred  atomalis  would 
be  quite  certain  to  "  approach  amhigualis,  and  vice  versa"  else  how  can 
the  existence  of  the  whole  range  of  exactly  intermediate  forms  be 
accounted  for  ? 

It  would  appear  from  his  statement  on  p.  124,  lines  6 — 11,  as 
though  Mr.  Briggs  had  written  his  note  in  Entom.,  xxii,  p.  16,  after  he 
had  compared  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  January,  1SS9  ;  but 
this  clearly  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  his  note  in  Entom.  is  dated 
December  10th,  1888,  and  was  published  in  the  Magazine /or  January. 

In  the  matter  of  8.  mercurella  and  cratcegella,  Mr.  Briggs  is 
astonished  that  I  should  "  confess  "  that  the  easiest  way  to  pick  out 
the  two  species  from  a  mixed  series  is  by  the  eye  !  But,  surely,  the 
quickest  way  in  such  a  case  is  naturally  the  easiest,  and  I  neither 
stated  nor  implied  that  it  w^as  the  surest  or  the  only  way; — far  from  it ! 
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Mr.  Briggs  has  misquoted  and  apparently  misuuderstood  my 
remark  that  the  differences  pointed  out  "  become  intensified  or  modified 
as  the  opposite  extremes  of  variation  are  approached."  This  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  wJien  series  of  any  two  allied  species,  v;hich  vary 
much  in  colour  and  marJ^inqs,  are  compared  together. 

I  consider  that  the  characters  of  the  second  line  and  the  pale  line 
which  follows  it  afford  the  "  peculiar  characteristics  "  of  cratcBgella, 
which  are  never  shown  in  mercurella,  and  that  an  examination  of  those 
lines  will  always  reveal  the  identity  of  any  specimen.  Of  the  dis- 
tinctions mentioned  on  pp.  99 — 101,  my  belief  is  that  the  special 
points  referred  to  in  6  and  7  invariahly  hold  good,  that  no  specimens 
are  forthcoming  to  disprove  those  in  3  and  5,  and  that  no  two  series 
of  the  two  species  in  question  will  disprove  the  remainder.  I  can  only 
repeat  that  "  in  every  instance  I  believe  that  several  of  the  points  will 
be  found  to  hold  good,"  namely,  6,  7,  and  one  or  more  of  the  rest, 
which  are  not  quite  invariable,  though  they  hold  good  as  a  rule. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  apparently  with  good  reason, 
that  cratcegeUa  is  a  more  finely -scaled  species  than  the  other,  and  that 
this  may  account  in  a  measure  for  its  peculiarly  neat  appearance  which 
the  eye  readily  grasps  ;  the  point  seems  worthy  of  careful  attention, 
and  further  investigation. 

The  present  difference  between  Mr.  Briggs  and  myself  seems  to 
lie  m  the  fact  that  he  has  seen  specimens  "  which  might  with  equal 
confidence  be  referred  to  either  species  ;"  and  finds  it  "  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  intermediates  ;"  whilst  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in 
vain  searched  everywhere,  both  in  nature  and  in  cabinets,  for  speci- 
mens which,  to  my  eye,  are  truly  "intermediate,"  or  equally  referable 
to  either  species.  It  seems  to  me  that  although,  as  is  of  course 
natural,  the  two  species  vary  in  the  same  directions  (though  not,  in  so 
far  as  is  known,  to  the  same  extent),  the  parallel  forms  of  each  are  all 
quite  distinguishable  throughoxd.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  larvae,  and  of  the  anal  appendages  of  per- 
fectly fresh  specimens,  may  reveal  the  truth,  and  set  the  matter  at 
rest ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Briggs 
and  I  must  "agree  to  differ"  on  the  subject. 

Erratum. — Page  100,  line  7  from  top, /or  "  almost  invariably," 
read  "  generally." 

The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  : 
May,  1890. 

[No  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  continuing  this  controversy 
at  present.  If  any  entomologist  can  bring  forward  facts  concerning 
life-history,  or  special  points  of  structure,  we  hope  he  will  make  them 
known. — Eds.] 
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PASTOR  WALLENGREN'S    CLASSIFICATION    OF    SCANDINAVIAN 

TRICHOPTERA. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

An  annotated  List  of  Scandinavian  Trichoptera,  by  my  old  and 
nnicb-valued  correspondent,  Pastor  Wallengren,  has  been  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  "  Entomologisk  Tidskrift  "  since  18S0,  and  bas  just 
been  completed.  The  first  part  appeared  in  Vol.  i,  pp.  64—75  (1880), 
and  included  the  PhryganeidcB  ;  the  second  in  Vol.  v,  pp.  115 — 129 
(1884),  enumerated  the  Limnophilid(S,  Apa'taniidce,  and  Sericostomatidce . 
This  was  followed  in  Vol.  vii,  pp.  73 — 80  (1886),  by  a  special  paper  on 
the  newly-erected  Family  ApataniidcB.  The  concluding  part  is  in 
Vol.  si,  pp.  1 — 10  (1890),  and  includes  the  "^quijjnlpina.'" 

The  sequence  followed  throughout  is  practically  that  of  my 
"Revision  and  S3mopsis."  But  Pastor  Wallengren  in  all  his  entomo- 
logical writings  has  always  showed  distinct  independence  and  originality 
—traits  observable  in  this  List, — and  as  his  work  is  perhaps  not  ac- 
cessible to  all  our  readers,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
analysis.     About  160  species  are  given  as  Scandinavian. 

As  he  has  taken  my  "  Revision  "  as  a  basis,  I  proceed  to  remark 
on  the  deviations  :  — 

Firstly,  as  to  Far.ilies  The  Phryganeid<s  remain  intact.  The 
LimnopliiJidcp  are  split  into  LimiiojMlidcB  and  ApataniidcB.  The  Seri- 
cosfomatidip  remain  undivided.  The  LeptoceridcB  are  divided  into 
Molannidce,  LeptoceridcB,  and  BercsidcB.  The  Hydropsy  chides  into 
Hy dropsy cJi idee,  Philopotamidce,  and  Psycliomidce  Pliyacoplnlidce  and 
HydroptilidcB  are  undivided.  No  special  Family  characters  are  given, 
save  for  ApataniidcB,  and  AVallengren  has  evidently  largely  acted  on 
my  often  repeated  suggestions  that  several  of  my  "  Sections  "  would, 
no  doubt,  hereafter  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Families.  I  hesitated 
to  take  the  bolder  course,  until  more  had  been  published  on  the 
Trichoptera  as  a  whole.  In  all  his  writings,  Pastor  Wallengren  relies 
largely  ou  neuration,  and,  on  this  point  especially,  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised (but  not  sorry)  to  find  the  Sericostomatidcs  remaining  intact. 

Secondly,  as  to  Genera.  The  chief  divergences  from  my  own 
plan  are  in  the  Phryyaneidce,  w'here  we  find  Neuronia  subdivided  into 
Neuronia,  Oiigostomis,  and  HoJostomis  (all  old  terms  wdth  somewhat 
new  applications),  and  Phryganea  into  Phryganea,  Dasystegin,  and 
Trichostegin  (to  which  almost  the  same  remark  applies)  ;  these  changes 
were  commented  upon,  and  to  some  extent  adopted,  in  my  "  First 
Additional  Supplement "  (1884).  The  only  other  generic  change  is 
in  Apatania,  in  which  the  original  name  is  retained  for  A.  WaUengreni 
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and  allies ;  A.  Jimbriata  and  allies  being  placed  in  a  new  genus  (or 
sub-genus)  termed  Apatelia.  This  latter  division  seems  scarcely 
necessary,  but  is  tolerably  natural,  save  that  the  character  in  the 
neuration,  viz.,  the  termination  of  the  sub-costa  and  radius  in  the 
posterior  wings  {my  terminology)  is  not  constant  in  a  series  of  indivi- 
duals of   A.  Jtmhriata. 

Thirdly,  as  to  Species.  This  is  important.  The  changes  are  not 
many,  but  serious,  and  depend  mainly  on  the  identification  of  species 
described  by  Linne  as  Scandinavian.  It  is  an  old  controversy,  and 
was  again  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Wallengren's  analysis  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  Zoology,  vol.  xiv, 
which  was  supplemented  by  some  remarks  of  my  own  ;  to  which,  and 
to  remarks  by  Hagen,  Wallengren  replied  in  a  lengthy  argument  in 
Ent.  Tids.,  vol.  v,  pp.  12!)— 13S  (with  a  French  translation).  The 
subject,  on  certain  points,  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Kolbe  and 
others  ;  Wallengren  replies,  by  critical  notes,  in  Ent.  Tids.,  xi,  pp. 
10 — 17  (1890).  /  have  no  ivish  tohatcver  to  re-open  the  controversy  ; 
the  results  could  lead  to  little  practical  good.  In  my  own  work  I  often 
reiterated  that  I  occasionally  adopted  old  specific  names  commonly  in 
use,  without  being  satisfied  as  to  their  correctness.  Pastor  Wallengren's 
views  are  to  be  treated  with  great  respect,  because,  as  a  Swede,  he 
deals  with  insects  presumably  familiar  to  his  illustrious  fellow- 
countryman  and  predecessor. 

Having  conscientiously  framed  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  the  ambiguous  Linnean  descriptions  (some 
others  are  still  left  doubtful),  he  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  his 
opinions. 

A  tabular  List  of  the  proposed  changes  is  given  below  :  — 
McLachla]^  et  AucT.  Wallengeen. 

Neuronia  ruficrus.  Scop.  =  JN".  striata,  L. 

Phryganea  striata,  L.  „  Ph.  bipunctata,  Setz.* 

Grammotaulius  atomarius,  F.  „  G.  nigro-punctatus,  Hetz.f 

Limnophilus  stigma.  Curt.  „  Lim.  griseus,  L. 

Limnophilus  centralis,  Curt.  „  L.  flavus,  L. 

Limnophilus  griseus,  L.  „  L.  bimaculatus,  L. 

Leptocerus  albo-guttatus  {Rag),  McL.    „  Lep.  Kobertellus,  i.J 
L.  cinereus.  Curt.  „  L.  bilineatus,  L. 

L.  bilineatus,  L.  „  L.  bifasciatus,  Oliv. 

Neureclipsis  bimaculata,  i.§  „  N.  tigurinensis,  F. 

*  Cf.  my  remarks  in   "  Revision  and  Synopsis,"  p.  24,  in  wMch  I  stated  my  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the  term  striata. 
t  Cj.  my  remarks,  /.  c,  p.  40. 

t  Phalaina  (Tinea)  RobeHclla,  L.,  Faun.  Suec,  p.  360. 
I  Cf.  L.  griseus,  supra. 
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VV^ith  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the  changes  in  specific  nomen- 
clature depend  upon  this  preconceived  interpretation.  In  some 
cases  I  had  practically  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  he,  without 
adopting  it.  In  other  cases,  I  cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  Ento- 
mologists interested  in  these  insects  will  rejoice  at  the  termination  of 
an  important  faunistic  List.  On  some  of  the  points  in  Linnean 
nomenclature  there  will,  I  hope,  be  a  tacit  agreement  to  differ. 

Lewishaiii,  London  : 

20i;A  Jayie,  1890. 


The  apparent  extinction  of  Aporia  crataegi  in  England. — Yesterday  and  to-daj 
I  visited  all  the  localities  in  this  neighbourhood  where,  as  previously  stated  {of.  pp. 
217 — 220,  vol.  xsiii,  of  this  Mag.),  I  found  A.  cratcegi  so  abundant  some  23  years 
ago.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  ;  considering  the  wide  dis- 
tribution this  species  formerly  had  in  this  and  an  adjoining  county,  and  the  paucity, 
if  not  entire  absence,  of  entomologists,  the  extinction  of  the  species  must  be  due  to 
natural  causes,  and  cannot  be  attributable  to  over-collecting.  The  local  peasants 
appear  altogether  unacquainted  with  "  fly-catchers,"  and  asserted  that  my  net  was 
for  "landing  big  fish."  I  saw  only  one  specimen  of  Callimorpha  dominul a  in  a, 
locality  where  it  formerly  was  very  common. — H.  Goss,  Tintern,  Monmouthshire : 
June  28th,  1890. 

Lycana  Avion  on  the  Cuttswolds. — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  L. 
Arion  is  not,  as  I  feai-ed,  extinct  on  the  Cottswold  Hills.  Yesterday,  in  one  of  the 
localities  where  I  caught  Arion  in  1877,  I  took  three  specimens,  all  males ;  of  these 
one  was  worn,  and  two  had  apparently  recently  emerged  from  the  chrysalis.  On 
visiting  a  second  locality,  some  four  miles  from  the  one  last  mentioned,  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  a  specimen.  To-day  I  have  succeeded  in  taking  two  <? 
specimens,  both  fresh,  in  a  new  locality,  some  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  either 
of  the  former  ones.  As  the  species  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  on  these  hills, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  chance  at  present  of  its  extermination  by  collecting. 
In  addition  to  L.  Arion,  the  following  species,  amongst  others,  occurred  more  or  less 
plentifully  in  or  near  its  localities,  viz. : — Argynnis  Aglaia,  $  ,  Lyccena  Icarus  and 
L.  Agestis,  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  Acidalia  ornata,  Asthena  Blomeri,  Timandra 
amataria,  Abraxas  ulmata,  and  Eupithecia  lariciata. — Id.,  Upton  St.  Leonards, 
Grloucestershire  :  June  25th,  1890. 

Eupithecia  dodoneata  at  Armagh. — On  the  evening  of  May  12th,  I  took  a 
specimen  of  this  moth  in  tlic  Mullinures.  There  are  no  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  but 
quantities  of  hawthorn. ^ — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :  t/une  9<A,  1890. 

[About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson  found  Eupithecia  dodoneata  not 
uncommonly  frequenting  a  tall  hawthorn  hedge,  which  bounded  a  lane  where  no  oak 
grew  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  iu  the  very  same  spi'ing,  a  kind  friend  at  Lynn,  who 
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captures  for  me  anything  that  comes  in  liis  way,  brought  in  a  specimen  of  dodoneata, 
which  he  had  found  on  a  hawthorn  trunk,  and  he  and  I  subsequently  found  several 
more.  No  oaks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourliood  :  low  marshy  or  arable  ground 
and  meadows,  and  far  from  woods.  Last  spring,  specimens  again  occurred  both  at 
Weymouth  and  at  Lynn,  and  a  few  have  been  sent  on  to  me  this  season.  All  these 
were  from  hawthorn.  I  searched  thoroughly  among  oaks  at  a  few  miles  from  Lynn 
last  spring,  and  took  one  worn  specimen,  but  the  moth  appeai'ed  to  be  far  more  rare 
there  than  among  the  hawthorns. 

The  colour  of  all  these  hawthorn  specimens  is  a  shade  greyer  than  that  of  those 
usually  taken  among  oak,  and  I  have  repeatedly  examined  them  closely  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  reliable  characteristic  distinction,  but  without  success,  and  I  think 
that  this  is  also  Mr.  Richardson's  experience.  Moreover,  I  can  find  no  record  that 
any  species  allied  to  dodoneata  but  attached  to  hawthorn  has  ever  been  described  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  in  the  "  Entomologist's  Annual,"  for  1862,  p.  41, 
the  Rev.  H.  Harpur-Crewe  mentions  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  had  frequently 
taken  the  pupa  of  dodoneata  under  the  bark  of  hawthorn. 

Being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  clear  up  the  point,  Mr.  Richardson  this  year  con- 
trived to  induce  a  female  to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  sent  me  some  of  the  larvae  for 
comparison,  if  possible,  with  living  larvae  from  oak.  This  I  was  unable  to  effect, 
but  Lord  Walsingham  most  kindly  sent  up  the  series  of  duplicate  drawings  of 
larvae  of  Eiipithecia,  which  Mr.  Buckler  had  long  ago  given  to  Mr.  Harpur-Ci-ewe, 
and  which  had  passed  into  his  lordship's  possession,  and  from  the  drawings  of 
dodoneata  larvae  in  this  series  the  question  was  satisfactorily  settled.  It  was 
known  that  Mr.  Buckler's  larvae  were  from  eggs  obtained  by  Mr.  McLachlan  from 
oak-frequenting  moths,  and  the  agreement  was  too  close  to  admit  of  any  specific 
distinction.  Moreover,  having  no  hawthorn  at  hand,  I  gave  Mr.  Richardson's  larvae 
oak-leaves,  upon  which  they  readily  fed  up. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  curious  that  this  insect  should  have  so  long  been 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  oak. — Chas.  Gt.  Baeeett.] 

Oncocera  ahenella  in  RoxhurghsMre. — I  find  it  on  the  grassy  banks  on  which 
L.  Artaxerxes  occurs,  in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Tliere  are  spots  on  these 
banks  covered  with  beds  of  wild  thyme,  and  with  young  firs  gi'owing  here  and  there, 
and  I  think  I  noticed  it  mostly  in  those  places,  but  it  appears  to  be  scarce,  as  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  perhaps  half  a  dozen  specimens  in  any  one  season,  although  I 
have  never  missed  seeing  it  every  year.  The  moth  is  very  shy,  and  extremely  difii- 
cult  to  net.  It  seldom  allows  one  neai-er  than  three  or  four  yards,  when  it  rises 
quickly  and  abruptly,  with  a  kind  of  gyrating  flight,  and  in  the  same  abrupt  manner 
drops  into  the  grass  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  in  advance. — Adam  Elliot,  Caverton, 
Roxburgh,  N.B. :  June  23rd,  1890. 

P.S. — I  went  up  to  the  banks  yesterday,  and  saw  several  L.  Artaxerxes,  and 
boxed  a  few,  apparently  newly  emerged.  I  took  also  among  the  thyme  a  few  female 
Oncocera  ahenella.  Thev  have  quite  a  difl:erent  habit  of  flight  from  the  males,  being 
more  sluggish,  and  resembling  in  their  flight  Crambus  tristellus,  rising  near  one  and 
settling  at  a  short  distance,  usually  on  a  grass  stalk. — Jxine  llth,  1890. 
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A  few  days  in  the  Camhridijeshire  Fens.—¥vovQ  June  9th  to  14tli  last,  I  spent 
at  Wicken  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis,  of  York,  being  with  uie  until  the  12th.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  weather  was  very  much  against  us,  rain  falling  heavily  every  day  following 
that  of  our  arrival,  so  that  little  collecting  could  be  done.  Most  of  the  10th  we 
spent  at  Chippenham  Fen,  where,  as  the  result  of  close  searching,  a  few  full-fed 
larvae  of  Plusia  orichalcea  were  found.  The  pretty  Bankia  argentuta  was  getting 
nicely  out,  and  we  each  took  a  series.  On  Wicken  Fen,  Papilio  Machaon  was  on 
the  wing  during  the  short  intervals  of  sunshine  ;  and  at  night  a  few  Nascia  cilialis 
occurred  on  the  wing  and  at  the  lamp.  The  other  species  included  Lobophora  sexa- 
lisata,  not  uncommon,  Collix  sparsata,  Eupithecia  pygmceata,  Apamea  unanimis, 
Paraponyx  stratiotalis,  Halias  chlorana,  Phoxopteryx  paludana,  Eupoecilia  rupi- 
colana,  Glyphipteryx  cladiella,  Chauliodns  IlligereUuii,  &c.,  &c. 

Few  Neuroptera  and  Trichoptera  were  taken,  though  I  worked  hard  for  them 
when  the  weather  would  permit  ;  but  the  absence  of  sun  doubtless  accounted  for 
the  scarcity  of  dragon-flies  to  some  extent,  and  the  herbage  was  too  wet  to  satis- 
factorily work  the  Trichoptera.  The  species  secured  in  both  Oi'ders  I  am  sure  do 
not  at  all  represent  what  might  be  taken  in  favourable  weather,  and  later  in  the 
season  the  ground  must  be  prolific  in  these  insects.  Pyrrhosoma  tenellum*  was  the 
most  interesting  dragon-fly  seen,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  on  Wicken 
Fen.  Agrion pulchellum  was  very  abundant;  and  other  species  were  Orthetrum 
ccerulescens,  Ischnura  elegans,  Agrion  puella,  &c.  The  ChrysopidcB  were  represented 
by  Chrysopa  jiava  and  C.  alba  ;  and  tlie  Trichoptera  included,  in  greater  or  lesser 
numbers,  Phryganea  grandis,  Agrypnia  Pagetana,  Colpotaulius  incisus,  Orammo- 
taulius  atomarius,  Glyphotcelius  pellucidus,  Limnophilus  rhombicus,  L.  flavicornis, 
Leptocerus  senilis,  L.  aterrimus,  and  Holocentropus  dubius. — Geo.  T.  Porritt, 
Huddersfield  :  Juli/  Uh,  1890. 

Destruction  of  Tceniocampa  populeti  larvce  by  starlings. — On  the  6th  of  this 
month  Capt.  Robertson  and  I  went  to  get  some  larva;  of  populeti  from  some  low 
trees  of  Populus  tremula  which  were  covered  with  that  species.  Capt.  Eobertson 
had  picked  off  about  100  larvae  the  night  before  ;  but  this  morning  when  we  arrived 
at  the  trees,  we  found  some  starlings  had  also  discovered  the  caterpillars,  and  had 
gone  over  the  trees  systematically  from  branch  to  bi'anch,  pecking  a  hole  in  one  side 
of  the  spun  together  leaves,  and  drawing  out  the  caterpillar,  and  so  nearly  had  they 
cleared  them  all  off,  that  we  had  much  trouble  to  find  a  dozen.  We  caught  the 
birds  in  the  act,  and  although  they  had  so  nearly  finished  their  feast  they  were  very 
unwilling  to  go,  and  loudly  objected  to  our  disturbing  them. — W.  Holland,  111, 
Southampton  Street,  Eeading  :  June  2\st,  1890. 

A  concise  life-history  of  Tortrix  diversana  :^=  lransitana.  —  '\'.\\c  eggs  of  this 
species  are  flat,  and  of  a  green  tint ;  in  confinement  they  are  laid  by  the  $  in  large 
masses,  agglutinated  together,  similar  (except  in  colour)  to  those  of  Tortrix  sorbiana. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  August,  and  the  larva  hibernates  small.  In  the  spring  the  larva 
curls  up  the  leaves  of  the  bircli,  feeding  and  turning  to  pupa  within  ;    it  is  full-fed 

*  This  is  an  interesting  capturo,  proving  that  P.  tenellum  occurs  furtlier  north  in  England 
than  was  suspected,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  heathy  districts.— R.  McL. 
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at  the  end  of  May.  Tlie  imago  appears  in  July,  and  flies  gently  over  the  (ops  of 
the  birches  at  dusk.  It  is  a  local  and  a  sluggish  insect,  and  I  believe  we  have  two 
species  mixed  together  in  our  cabinets  under  the  name  of  transitana. — Chas.  Fenn, 
Eversden  House,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E. :  July,  1890. 

Ctenopseustis  obliquana,  Wlk.,  destructive  in  New  Zealand. — A  few  weeks  since, 
I  received  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  East  Belt,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand,  a  speci- 
men of  a  Tortrix,  which  had  been  quite  recently  discovered  to  be  destructive  to 
apricots  in  that  country.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  public 
by  a  notice  in  the  "  Akaroa  Mail,"  to  the  following  efPect : — "  Hitherto  we  have 
always  believed  that  the  apricot  was  the  one  tree  in  Akaroa  that  escaped  insect  pests, 
but  we  were  disillusionized  yesterday,  when  Mr.  A.  R.  Munro  brought  us  some  fruit 
literally  riddled  by  a  very  active  caterpillar  almost  equal  in  agility  to  a  chesse 
jumper,  springing  a  considerable  distance  when  touched.  The  caterpillars  extracted 
in  our  presence  from  the  fruit  were  of  two  colours,  green  and  yellow,  but  may  have 
been  the  same  insect  in  difPerent  stages  of  growth,  the  green  appearing  ready  to  spin. 
The  tree  affected  is  four  years  old,  and  has  always  been  healthy,  making  a  great 
growth  of  wood  every  year,  and  this  season  has  been  covered  with  fruit.  Not  a 
single  ripe  apricot,  however,  has  been  picked  from  it  this  season  without  containing 
one  or  more  of  these  pests. — January  2Sth,  1890." 

To  this  Mr.  Smith  adds,  in  the  "  Ashburton  (N.  Z.)  Guardian  :" — "  This  cater- 
pillar has  appeared  this  year  at  Ashburton  ;  unfortunately,  all  are  full-fed.  Their 
colour  is  pale  green  ;  they  are  exceedingly  nimble  in  their  habits,  wriggling  quickly 
off  the  fruit  or  hand  at  the  slightest  touch.  I  have  not  obtained  any  in  the  younger 
or  '  yellow '  stage.  It  appears  to  enter  the  fruit  near  the  stalk,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  place  for  the  moth  to  deposit  its  eggs.  In  one  instance  the 
caterpillar  had  bored  or  eaten  its  way  once  round  the  stone  of  the  fruit,  and 
had  returned  to  the  stalk,  where  I  found  it  in  the  act  of  weaving  its  cocoon.  Besides 
gnawing  through  the  pulp,  it  sometimes  eats  large  patches  of  the  skin  before  entering 
the  pulp.  When  matui-ed,  the  specimens  I  possess  were  10  lines  in  length.  I  can- 
not say  definitely  whether  all  the  fruit  affected  by  these  caterpillars  drops  prematurely 
or  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does,  as  I  have  obtained  nearly  all  by  giving  the 
branches  a  quick,  but  not  heavy,  tap  with  the  hand,  which  caused  the  fruit  to  drop 
from  the  tree." 

In  writing  to  me,  Mr.  Smith  says  that  two  of  the  moths — one  of  which  he  sent 
on — emerged  in  35  and  37  days  respectively.  It  appears  that  the  apricot  was  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and  that  hitherto  it  has  flourished 
and  fruited  abundantly,  without  being  attacked  by  any  specially  injurious  insect ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  very  naturally  supposes  the  pest  to  be  an  introduced  one,  and  wishes 
to  know  to  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  indebted  for  it.  Mr.  Edward  Meyrick, 
who  has  done  such  extensive  and  valuable  work  among  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of 
New  Zealand,  identifies  it,  however,  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Ctenopseustis  obliquana, 
Wlk.,  a  common  and  variable  species  in  that  country,  but  not  known  elsewhere.  He 
also  says  that  its  larva  is  polyphagous,  but  especially  attached  to  Leptospermum,  a 
common  myrtaceous  shrub.  This  new  development  in  its  tastes  is  to  be  regretted. 
— Chas.  G-.  Barrett,  3'J,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead  :  June  \'6th,  1890. 
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Carpucapsa  pomonella  in  New  Zealand. —  C.  pomonella  has  been  inlroduced 
into  New  Zealand  with  imported  apples. — W.  W.  Smith,  East  Belt,  Asbburton, 
New  Zealand  :  March  29th,  1890. 

3Iecyna  polt/gonalis,  Tr.,  in  New  Zealand. — Being  a  belierer  in  sound  and 
generous  criticism,  I  am  at  all  times  well  pleased  to  have  my  errors  corrected  ;  I, 
however,  doubt  if  Mr.  E.  Mejrick's  comments  on  my  notes  on  M.  polygonalis  in  the 
March  No.  of  this  Magazine  will  settle  all  the  questions  he  has  raised. 

(1).  We  are  informed  that  "  M.  poli/gonalis  has  never  yet  been  taken  in  New 
Zealand."  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Meyrick  as  a  New  Zealand  Lepidopterist, 
I  now  admit  that  I  wrongly  assigned  my  notes  to  M.  polygonalis  instead  of  to  M. 
deprivalis,  but  the  error,  fortunately,  disillusionized  New  Zealand  entomologists,  as 
the  moth  was  hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  the  former  name. 

(2).  In  respect  to  M.  deprivalis,  Mr.  Meyrick  says  "its  larva,  like  those  of  the 
other  allied  species  of  the  group,  feeds  solely  on  Leguminosce,  and  rarely  on  any  but 
Sophora  tetraptera."  There  are  no  plants  of  the  latter  within  thirty  miles  of 
Ashburton,  yet  the  moth  is  common  here  every  year.  The  larva  in  this  district, 
although  chiefly  attached  to  the  introduced  Genista  capensis,  is  not  "  solely  "  confined 
to  Leguminosce ,  as  I  find  it  occasionally  on  Discaria  toumaton,  a  species  of  Rhamnce, 
and  at  the  present  time  on  chrysanthemums  in  the  flower  borders.  Ashbui'ton  is 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Christchurch,  in  a  separate  county,  and  is,  therefore,  not  as 
Mr.  Meyrick  puts  it  "  in  the  district  of  Christchurch."  To  any  one  desirous  of 
knowing  the  history  of  "  Caterpillar  Plagues  "  in  New  Zealand,  I  may  refer  him  to 
the  introduction  to  Sir  Walter  BuUer's  new  edition  of  1888  on  the  Birds  of  New 
Zealand. 

(3).  As  to  my  having  been  "misled  by  a  very  slight  superficial  resemblance  " 
into  confounding  M.  deprivalis,  Walk.,  with  Heliothis  armigera,  Hb.,  I  assure  my 
critic  that,  irrespective  of  any  slight  resemblance  in  colour,  I  have  long  been  able  to 
distinguish  a  small  Pyrale  from  a  large  Noctua,  and  have  for  many  years  known  the 
life-history  of  both  species ;  but  whilst  animadverting  on  my  "  notes,"  Mr.  Meyrick 
made  no  allusion  to  the  colour,  size,  or  structure  of  the  larva  of  any  of  the  two 
species  which  are  naturally  very  different.  My  remarks  on  the  two  broods  and  the 
protective  colouring  of  M .  deprivalis  should  have  convinced  him  (assuming  that  he 
knew  it)  that  it  was  simply  an  error  on  my  part  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  species, 
without  formulating  any  comments.  During  eighteen  years  collecting  in  this  country 
I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  H.  armigera  "  very  abundant  in  New 
Zealand,"  and  in  no  instance  to  be  destructive  to  cereal  crops.  I,  however,  do  not 
doubt  Mr.  Fereday's  statement  about  the  larva  of  the  species  destroying  pea  crops  ; 
I  have  also  known  the  hibernating  larvae  of  Mameslra  nutans  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  some  years  the  former  is  strictly  local. 

(4).  My  remarks  on  the  increasing  flax  trade  in  affecting  the  economy  of  many 
of  our  finest  species  of  Lepidoptera  are,  according  to  my  experience,  most  conclusive, 
although  opposed  to  Mr.  Meyrick's  views.  Instead  of  "  only  two  or  three  (species) 
at  most"  occurring  on  flax  lands  in  the  flowering  season,  I  may  instance,  that  during 
December  and  January  last,  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Webb,  and  myself  took  over  forty 
species  of  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera  on  a  flax  flat  below  this  town,  together  with  a  fine 
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series  of  Diurnal  insects  belonging  to  other  Orders.  No  doubt  if  the  flax  trade  in- 
creases, "flax  grounds  will  increase  also,"  but  the  working  of  the  land  alone  for 
this  or  any  other  purpose,  by  modifying  the  native  flora,  acts  sufliciently  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  some  species  and  wholly  extirpate  others.  The  repeated  cutting  of 
the  flax  as  soon  as  the  blades  are  ready,  gives  no  time  for  the  plant  to  flower,  which 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  flax  miller,  as  the  propagation  and  increase  of  the  plant  is 
obtained  by  division  of  the  roots,  but  apart  from  these  simple  causes,  which  are 
working  inevitable  changes  on  our  Lepidopterous  fauna,  there  are  others  which,  with 
our  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  quite  inexplicable  at  the  present  time, 
while,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  many  valuable  and  many  worthless  plants,  much 
of  the  indigenous  flora  has  become  greatly  modified,  and  in  some  districts  much  has 
become  extinct,  and  with  it  some  of  the  species  depending  on  it  for  their  pabulum 
or  other  subsistance  ;  the  rule,  however,  in  our  own  district  is  not  applicable  to  all, 
as  there  are  other  species  who  are  fitted  to  survive  the  changed  order  of  things,  and 
excepting  that  no  other  cause  operates  to  keep  them  in  check,  they  adopt  new  food 
and  environment  and  become  dominant  species.  The  case  of  M.  deprivalis  is  one 
strongly  in  point. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  much  easier  to  "  state  positively  "  than  it  is  to  prove 
ahsohdely  ;  on  this  account  I  maintain  that  no  scientific  critic  should  pronounce  any 
article  as  "  wholly  based  on  error,'  on  "  incredible,"  because  he  may  not  "  have 
heard  of  it."  I  do  not  consider  any  "  case  "  or  "  phenomenon  "  occurring  among 
New  Zealand  Micro-Lepidoptera  to  be  in  the  least  incredible,  as  so  exceptionally 
little  is  known  of  the  larvae  and  habits  of  tlie  group.  My  notes  were  never  meant 
to  apply  to  recent  times,  at  least  only  so  far  as  the  habits  of  M.  deprivalis  are  at  the 
present  time  concerned,  nor  were  they  meant  to  imply  that  the  larvae  of  many  of  our 
finest  species  were  confined  to  flax  grounds,  or  the  flax  itself ;  I  stated  explicitly 
that  the  grounds  were  among  the  best  for  collecting  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera  during 
the  months  when  the  Phormium  was  in  bloom. — Id.,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand  : 
May  15th,  1890. 

Geotrupes  Typhaus  near  Castle  Douglas. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  re-instate 
Geotrupes  Typhceus  on  the  Scottish  list.  I  found  a  dead  c? ,  still  quite  fresh,  near 
this,  a  few  days  ago.  G.  Typhmus  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Misses  Lyell  in 
Forfarshire  many  years  ago,  as  recorded  in  "  Entomologia  Edinensis,"  and  also  in 
Murray's  Catalogue ;  but  it  was  omitted  in  Dr.  Sharp's  List  in  the  "  Scottish 
Naturalist,"  and  there  is  no  Scottish  record  in  Canon  Fowler's  "  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands."— W.  D.  R.  Douglas,  Orchardton,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. :  May 
Z\st,  1890. 

Badister  peltatus,  Panz.,  in  the  Hastings  district. — On  June  2nd,  while  hunting 
in  the  Marshes  near  Eye,  I  took  a  single  specimen  of  Badister  peltatus  under  re- 
jectamenta on  the  side  of  a  brackish  ditch.  Further  search  at  the  time  failed  to 
procure  any  more ;  but  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  for  the  species 
again  soon.  On  the  same  day  I  took  a  few  specimens  of  Bledius  crassicollis,  two 
Aotohius  signaticornis ,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Limnichus  pygmcBus. — W.  H. 
Bennett,  11,  George  Street,  Hastings  :  July,  1890. 
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Magdalinus  harbicornis  in  the  Chatham  district. — In  tlie  January  number  of 
this  Magazine  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  contributed  an  article  on  the  Coleoptera  captured 
by  him  in  the  previous  summer.  To  the  list  of  beetles  enumerated  therein  I  have 
now  great  pleasure  in  adding  for  him  Magdalinus  barhicor-iis,  a  single  specimen  of 
which  I  have  observed  amongst  a  large  consignment  of  unset  beetles  lie  very  kindly 
sent  me  at  the  time  from  the  Chatham  district.— J.  II.  Kkt.s,  9,  Addison  Road, 
Sherwell  Estate,  Plymouth  :   ./«///,  1890. 

Coleoptera  in  the  New  Forest.  —  A  Whitsuntide  holiday  recently  gave  me  a  long- 
wished-for  opportunity  of  visiting  the  New  Forest  in  early  summer.  I  got  five  days' 
collecting,  from  May  21th  to  May  29th,  making  Lyndhurst  my  head-quarters.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  but,  after  the  first  two  days,  which  were  intensely  hot,  an 
east  wind  tempered  the  power  of  the  sun,  and  materially  reduced  the  number  of 
active  insects.  It  was  rather  early  for  Coleoptera,  and  insects  as  a  wiiole  were 
scarce  ;  several  good  species  were  taken  by  hard  working,  but  in  many  cases  only  as 
single  specimens  or  in  pairs. 

The  first  day  or  two  were  devoted  to  that  indiscriminate  thrashing  of  may- 
blossom,  which  is  so  fascinating  while  there  are  still  long  gaps  in  one's  colh'ction. 
Besides  the  usual  shower  of  Anaspis,  &c.,  there  were  few  good  species  ;  the  best 
insect  I  took  was  Asclera  sangidnicoUis,  of  whieli  I  beat  one  example  by  the  road- 
side, half-way  between  Lyndhurst  and  Brockenhurst.  Its  congener  was  common 
enough.  I  also  got  one  or  two  specimens  of  Haplocnemus  impressu.i,  and  several 
Elaterida,  but  the  latter  were  common  on  oak,  off  which  tree  I  beat  Elaterpomonce, 
Sericosomus  brunneus  (commonly),  Corymbites  tessellatus,  metallicus,  and  bipustu- 
latus,  the  variety  of  the  latter  with  brown  immaculate  elytra  being  the  commoner. 
The  only  other  species  of  any  interest  beaten  were,  Clytus  mysticus,  Homalium 
rufipes  and  iopterum,  all  fairly  common,  and  Silpha  quadripunctata,  which  was  so 
rare,  that  I  only  saw  three  specimens  while  I  was  in  the  Forest. 

On  the  first  hot  day,  sweeping  was  fairly  productive,  and  I  took  a  lot  of  Aniso- 
toma  calcarata,  which  was  not  to  be  lound  on  any  other  day,  also  Amphicyllis 
globus  ;  but  when  the  east  wind  set  in,  sweeping  was  a  failure,  and  a  chance  specimen 
of  Chcetocnema  confusa  is  all  that  I  can  place  to  its  credit.  After  a  day  or  so  spent 
in  beating  whitethorn  blossom,  a  severe  penance  to  one  who  suffers,  as  I  do,  from 
the  polite  malady  of  "  hay-fever,"  I  turned  my  attention  to  wood-  and  bark-feeding 
species,  consuming  the  rest  of  my  time  turning  over  chips  where  tree-felling  had 
taken  place,  or  scouring  miles  of  forest  in  the  search  for  really  productive  dead 
wood.     This,  alas,  in  these  days  of  improved  forestry  is  a  hard  thing  to  find. 

The  chip-turning  was  a  comparative  failure  :  Barypeithes  brunnipes  and  Epurcea 
obsoleta  being  the  staple  insects.  Two  specimens  each  of  Pediacus  dermestoides,  and 
HapalarcBa  pygmcea,  and  one  Pterostichus  oblongo-punctatus  were  the  best  species 
80  taken. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  really  rotten  beech,  which,  having  been  blown 
down,  had  been  cut  up  and  stacked  as  "  cord-wood ;"  it  took  me  an  afternoon  to 
examine  the  piles  of  faggots,  and  as  a  result  I  got  several  Elater  pomonce  ;  also 
Agathidium  nigripenne,  Leiodes  humeralis  and  orbiculata,  Ditotna  crenata,  Orchesia 
undulata,   Philonthus  splendidulus,  and   many   Homalota  and  Somalia,  and  some 
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ScydmcBnidee,  which  still  await  identification.  Above  all,  I  found  five  pupae  and 
three  larvae  of  a  very  large  "  click."  These  I  kept,  taking  only  one  larva,  which  was 
full-grown,  and  chani^ed  in  a  day  or  two.  They  have  all  since  emerged  except  one 
pupa,  which  was  injured,  and,  as  I  expected,  proved  to  be  Athous  rhombeus. 

The  larva  has  been  described  by  Dufour  and  Schiodte,  whose  description  is 
quoted  in  Fowler's  "  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles"  (vol.  iv,  97)  ;  tliis  is  accurate, 
except  in  two  small  points  :  the  dorsal  scuta  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax  are 
covered  only  with  scattered  punctures  of  moderate  deptli,  wliile  the  rugose  confluent 
punctures  are  confined  to  the  abdomen,  the  colour  is  deej)  pitchy-black  on  all  the 
harder  chitinous  parts.  This  black  colour  and  coarse  punctuation  give  it  a  very 
characteristic  appearance.  The  time  passed  in  the  pupal  state  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

Out  of  a  similar  stump  I  dug  a  lot  of  rotten  mould,  and  found  a  small  and 
active  beetle,  which  looked  like  a  Colon,  but  which  was  the  rare  Choleva  colonoides. 
Of  course  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  work  harder  for  others,  but  this  form  of  regret 
is  not  unknown  to  other  collectors  who  do  not  recognise  what  they  catch. 

Other  captures  under  the  bark  of  oak  and  beech  trees  were  Synchita  juglandls 
(2),  Litargus  bifasciatus,  and  Mycetoporus  atomarius,  occasionally  common,  Tiresias 
serra,  and  Haplocnemns  nigricornis,  of  which  I  took  one  dead  example. 

My  last  find  before  leaving  was  a  colony  of  Melasis,  in  a  tree  south  of  the 
charcoal-burners'  huts,  between  Lyndhurst  and  Boldrewood.  I  got  about  a  dozen 
with  much  labour  ;  but  I  shall  be  tempted  to  take  a  carpenter  with  me,  if  I  re-visit 
them. 

Two  or  three  Carabus  nitens  were  taken  on  the  heaths  near  Lyndhurst,  and 
since  my  return  I  have  bred  a  number  of  Scolytus  intricatus,  and  some  half-dozen 
Conopalpus  testaceus  from  bark  and  wood  collected  in  the  Forest. — W.  F.  H. 
Blandfoed,  48,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. :  July,  1890. 

Pionosomus  varius,  Wolff,  at  Deal. —  Having  recently  met  with  Pionosomus 
varius,  of  which  species  but  one  previous  capture  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
recorded,  some  of  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  spot  where  I  took  it. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  indicate,  it  being  close  to  the  Fort  and  Coast  Guard  Station, 
situated  about  3^  miles  north  of  Deal,  and  2  miles  east  of  Sandwich.  The  area  to 
which  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  limited  was  a  cart  track  leading  down  to  the  beach, 
about  100  yards  north  of  the  Fort,  skirting  a  part  of  the  Sandhills,  enclosed  and 
used  as  golf  links  by  the  St.  George's  Club  ;  the  notice  to  trespassers  will  serve  as  a 
guide,  for  the  dozen  specimens  I  obtained  were  all  taken  within  100  yards  of  that. 
The  cart  track  is  overgrown  with  stonecrop  and  Erodium,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
the  insect  was  running  about  singly  and  not  abundantly. — A.  Piffakd,  Boxmoor, 
Hants. :  July  Qth,  1890. 


BlEMINGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY:  June\Qth,\%QO. — Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Stone  presented  a  number  of  dried  plants,  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
herbarium  for  the  Society's  use.    Mr.  E.  C.  Tye  showed  larvae  of  Lobophora  viretata. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  long  and  variable  series  of  bred  SeJenia  tetralunaria. 
Mr.  W.  Gr.  Blatcli  exhibited  the  following  Coleoptera  from  Bewdlcy,  all  being  new 
to  that  locality  : — Perileiptus  areolatiis,  HomaJola  longula,  II.  stthtilissima,  Scopaus 

sp  ?   (same  as  the  one  taken  at  Ludlow,  and  exhibited  on  June  2nd),  Thinohius 

longipennis,  Calodera  umbrosa,  TrogophlcBus  suhtilis,  and  Actidium  concolor  ;  the 
last  two  species  being  also  new  to  the  Midlands.  Dr.  P.  B.  Mason  exhibited  his 
Icelandic  insects,  and  made  remarks  on  them ;  he  described  the  country,  and  the 
difficulties,  which  are  great,  of  collecting  there  ;  he  told  all  that  had  previously  been 
known  of  Icelandic  Entomology ;  and  gave  a  complete  list  of  the  insects  he  had 
taken  there,  together  with  many  interesting  facts  about  them.  The  most  sti'iking 
feature  of  this  list  is  the  entire  absence  of  both  the  butterflies  and  the  Orthoptera. 
The  list  has  been  already  published  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  July.— Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Xatural  History  Society: 
May  22)id,  1890.— J.  T.  Carrington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  Edwards  exhibited  Lepidoptera  from  China  and  India,  including  ex- 
amples of  Papillo  Nigarus,  also  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  genus  Sagra,  from 
Africa.  Mr.  Hawes,  ova  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  L.,  and  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  way  the  eggs  were  deposited.  Mr.  Frohawk  also  showed  a  microsco- 
pical drawing  of  the  ova  of  the  same  species,  and  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  small 
plant  of  Buckthorn,  about  throe  inches  in  size,  upon  which  he  had  found  seven  ova. 
Mr.  Nussey  exhibited  living  larvae  of  Qeometra  papilionaria,  L.  Mr.  C.  Fenn,  a 
very  long  series  of  Sattirnia  pavonia,  L.,  reared  from  eggs  obtained  from  a  female 
captured  at  Bournemouth  ;  the  specimens  were  exceptionally  large,  and  the  males 
very  brilliantly  coloured  ;  he  also  showed  long  series  of  both  sexes  of  Spilosoma 
mendica,  Clerck,  which  he  stated  were  i-eared  by  him  from  ova  obtained  from  a 
female  taken  at  Eltham,  the  larvae  being  fed  on  the  common  broad-leaved  plaintain  ; 
43  imagines  were  bred,  21  S  and  22  $  .  The  females  varied  little  from  the  ordinary 
type,  with  one  exception,  which  was  curiously  blotched  with  dark  grey  on  the  left 
superior  wing ;  the  males  varied  from  the  usual  English  type  up  to  a  dull  pale 
yellowish-grey,  and  quite  50  per  cent,  diverged  more  or  less  from  the  usual  form. 
The  pupae  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  in  a  very  cold  and  damp  spot.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin  asked  whether  anything  was  known  of  the  male  parent,  and  whether  the 
female  differed  from  the  type.  In  answer,  Mr.  Fenn  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
male,  and  there  was  nothing  special  about  the  female  parent.  Mr.  Tutt  pointed  out 
that  the  variation  in  the  male  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Irish  form  known  as  var. 
rustica.  Some  observations  were  made  by  Messrs.  South,  Tutt,  Carrington,  Adkin, 
and  Fenn,  on  pupae  of  Lepidoptera  lying  over  for  two  or  more  years. 

June  \2th,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  B.  G.  Rye,  of  Putney,  H.  McArthur,  of  Brompton,  and  A.  Ward,  of 
Brighton,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Wellman  exhibited  Acronycta  strigosa,  bred  from  pupae  received  from 
Cambridge,  Nemeolius  Liicina,  L.,  bred  from  ova,  and  Etipithecia  venosata,  Fb.,  which 
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had  been  two  years  in  pupse,  and  were  receiTed  from  tlie  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Nussey, 
Acronycta  myricce,  Grn.,  from  Eannoch.  Mr.  F.  Warne,  Nemeohius  Lucina,  L., 
Macroglossa  fuciformis,  L.,  &c.,  from  Horsley.  Mr.  Robson,  a  banded  variety  of 
Zonosoma  punctaria,  L.  Mr.  Tugwell,  Nemoria  viridata,  L.,  and  a  prettily-marked 
male  resembling  the  Eannoch  form  of  Biston  hirtaria,  Clerck.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  small 
and  brightly  marked  specimens  of  Herhula  cespitalis,  Schiff.,  from  the  Land's  End, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  larvse  of  Larentia  ccBsiata,  Lang.,  from  the 
Grampian  Hills,  feeding  on  heather,  and  cases  and  imagines  of  Psyche  villosella,  Och. 
Mr.  E.  Adkin  further  showed  nests  of  a  wasp  attached  to  heather,  from  Bourne- 
mouth, and  from  which  the  imago  had  just  emerged  ;  Mr.  Billups  said  the  species 
was  Eumenes  coarctata,  one  of  the  solitary  wasps,  and  the  only  representative  of 
the  genus  in  Britain  ;  he  then  described  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and  exhibited 
various  parasites  belonging  to  the  Families  Ichneumonidce,  ChrysididcB,  Syrphidce, 
and  Staphylinida,  insects  which  the  Vespidce  were  particularly  subject  to  Be 
attacked  by.  Mr.  Billups  also  showed  nests  of  solitary  wasps  from  Borneo,  with 
their  makers,  also  a  very  fine  nest  of  a  social  wasp,  PelopcBus  architectus,  St.  Farg., 
with  the  imago,  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  abnormally  large 
specimens  of  Paniscus  cephalotes,  Holmgr.,  bred  from  the  larvse  of  Dicranura 
vinida. 

June  26th,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  larvse  of  Thecla  rw^ijL.,  feeding  upon  broom,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hawes  stated  he  saw  the  ova  deposited.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  bred  series  of  Epione 
advenaria,  Hb.,  &e.  Mr.  Turner,  the  gracilis  form  of  Tceniocampa  stabilis,  Yiew. 
Mr.  Fenn,  a  long  series  of  Sesia  sphegiformis,  Hb.,  from  Sussex,  about  half  of  them 
having  been  taken  by  "  assembling,"  the  remainder  being  bred  by  him.  Mr.  Mans- 
bridge,  a  fine  variety  of  Ccenonympha  Pamphilus,  L.  Mr.  South,  a  collection  of 
Micro- Lepidoptera,  collected  by  him  in  Normandy,  and  commented  on  the  fact  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  species  were  the  same  as  occui'red  in  this  country. 
Mr.  C.  Fenn,  two  dark  specimens  of  Eupithecia  rectangulata,  L.,  also  Tortrices  taken 
and  bred  by  him  this  year  from  the  south  of  London,  including  a  fine  series  of 
Tortrix  Branderiana,  St.  Mr.  Cockerell,  a  larva  of  Tceniocampa  incerta,  Hufn., 
found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  mulberry.  Mr.  Billups,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  40 
species  of  Coleoptera,  one  of  Ichneumonidce,  one  of  Diptera,  and  one  of  Homoptera, 
from  Normandy,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  represented  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Billups'  other  exhibits  were  29  species  of  Diptera,  23  of  Hymenoptera,  5  of  Cole- 
optera, 2  of  Hemiptera,  and  1  each  of  Homoptera  and  Neuroptera,  in  all  104  insects, 
representing  10  families,  taken  at  the  Society's  Excursion  to  Mickleham  on  the  2l8t 
June.  Mr.  Mansbridge,  Leptida  hrevipennis.  Mils.,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Billups, 
said  he  believed  there  were  some  wicker  baskets  stored  where  they  were  captured. 
Mr.  Billups  said  that  the  specimens  had  probably  been  brought  here  in  these ;  some 
years  ago  a  number  of  Dutch  baskets  were  stored  in  the  Borough  Market,  and 
from  these  a  quantity  of  the  species  now  exhibited  were  bred. 

July  lOth,  1890.— W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Eev.  C.  Thornwill,  Eev.  E.  C.  Dobree-Fox,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Bristowe,  were 
elected  Members. 


22-1  '  August. 

Mr.  Welliiiaii  exhibited  a  valuable  series  of  100  examples  of  Eupithecia  rectan- 
gulata,  L.,  taken  at  Streatham  Hill,  Dianthaecia  cncuhali,  Fues.,  Liverpool,  D.  carpo- 
phaga,  Bork.,  var.  capsophila,  Dup.,  from  Isle  of  Man  and  South  Scotland,  D.  nana, 
Kott.,  from  Surrey  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Jager,  altio  D.  carpophaga  from  South  Wales,' 
and  the  variety  capsophUa  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  D.  ccBsia,  Bork.,  from  the 
same  locality.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Coremia  designata,  Huf.,  from  Surrey,  varying  in 
width  and  density  of  coloration  of  central  band,  also  Eupithecia  nanata,  Hb.,  from 
Hants  and  Surrey,  and  called  attention  to  the  extreme  variability  of  the  species. 
Some  observations  were  made  on  the  latter  exhibit  of  Mr.  Adkin,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Tutt  expressed  opinions  that  Curzoni  was  only 
an  extreme  form  of  E.  safyrata.  Mr.  Grerrard  showed  Emgdia  crihriim,  L.,  and 
case  of  Pxyche  villosella,  Och.,  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Mansbi'idge,  Xylophasia 
rurea,  Fb.,  var.  comhusta,  Dup.  Mr.  Dennis,  a  pale  specimen  of  Argynnis  Euphro- 
syne,  L.,  from  Dorking.  Mr.  Croker,  Nola  cucullatella,  L.,  from  Kent.  Mr.  E. 
Joy,  Meliana  Jlammea,  Curt.,  and  Naxcia  cilialis,  Hb.,  from  Wicken  Fen.  Mr. 
Howard  Vaughan,  'Melitaa  Aurinia,  Kott.,  CcBnonympha  Typhon,  Rott.,  Nemeophila 
russula,  L.,  Crambus  sylveUus,  Hb.,  Scoparia  amhigualis,  Tr.,  and  \&v.atomaHs,  from 
North  Knapdale,  iS.  amhigualis,  var.  atomalis,  Hypsipetes  trifasciata,  Bork.,  and 
Coremia  designata,  &c.,  from  Kilmartin  Parish,  Argyleshire,  dark  forms  of  Larentia 
viridaria,  Fb.,  and  two  S  Procris,  which  differed  considerably  from  P.  statices,  upon 
the  identity  of  which  the  Members  did  not  hazard  an  opinion.  Mr.  Vaughan  re- 
marked that  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  intermediate  between  statices  and  globularicB. 

Adverting  to  Colonel  Blathwayt's  communication  to  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  the 
month  of  April  last  (p.  109),  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  the  two  forms  of  Volucella 
bombylans  which  mimicked  Bombus  lapidarius  aud  B.  terrestris  respectively,  stating 
that  he  fully  concurred  with  the  Colonel  in  considering  that  this  remarkable  dimor- 
phic condition  of  the  Volucella  assisted  it  to  become  parasitic  upon  two  species  of 
Bombus  differing  both  in  colour  and  markings.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the 
Volucella  which  he  had  recently  taken  at  Bournemouth,  in  which  the  mimicry  was 
imperfect,  inasmuch,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  colour  resembled  that  of  Bombus 
lapidarius,  but  instead  of  the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  being  red,  they  were 
of  a  yellowish  colour  as  in  the  mimic  of  B.  terrestris.  He  showed  also  a  specimen 
of  the  large  worker  of  Formica  rufa,  to  the  antennge  of  which  was  attached  by  the 
closed  jaws  the  head  and  part  of  the  thorax  of  another  ant,  with  which  no  doubt  it 
had  fought  and  destroyed  the  abdomen  and  most  of  the  thorax  of  its  adversary,  but 
could  not  detach  the  head,  which  on  death  had  firmly  gripped  its  conqueror. — H. 
W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  July  2nd,  1890. — Prof.  J.  O.  West- 
wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Life-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  of  Ashton-on  Ribble,  Preston,  Lancashire,  and  Mrs. 
Bazett,  of  Springfield,  Reading,  were  ek-cted  Fellows. 

Lord  Walsingham  exhibited  some  rare  Micro- Lepidoptera  collected  by  himself 
at  Cannes,  including  Eudemis  helichrysana,  Couchyli.i  ruhricana,  Milliere  ;  a  new 
Depressari'i  from  Opoponax  chcironium,  n  hit-li   is   ;iboul    to   be  de;'iTit)ed  by  M.  A. 
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Oonstant,  and  Bucculatrix  hdwhrysella ;  and  also  a  volume  of  drawings  of  larvae  of 
the  genus  Eupithecia,  by  Mr.  Buckler,  vrliich  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Eev.  H. 
Harpur  Crewe. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  larvae  and  cocoons  of  Mecyna  deprivalis,  Walk.,  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Ashburton,  New  Zealand  ;  the  species  feeds  commonly  on 
Genista  capensis,  an  introduced  plant.  Mr.  McLachlan  remarked  on  the  cui'ious 
nature  of  the  larva,  and  suggested  that  as  the  species  was  so  closely  allied  to  M, 
polygonalis,  so  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  they  might  be  interesting  to  British 
Lepidopterists. 

Mr.  Jacoby  exhibited  abnormal  specimens  of  a  phytophagous  be<?tle,  Iletax- 
onycha  tridentata,  Jac,  in  which  one  side  of  the  thorax  was  furnished  with  teeth, 
as  in  the  type,  whereas  the  other  side  was  quite  simple,  and  presented  no  trace  of 
teeth. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  exhibited  specimens  of  Gyrimts 
colymhus,  Er.,  with  specimens  of  G.  elovgatus,  Aube,  for  comparison  ;  he  also  exhi- 
bited drawings  of  the  aedeagus  of  both  species,  proving  their  distinctness. 

Mr.  Bower  exhibited  Phoxopteryx  upupana,  bred  from  larvae  feeding  between 
united  birch-leaves  at  Chiselhurst,  September,  1889  ;  and  Scardia  picarella,  bred 
from  fungus  collected  in  Durham  in  May,  1870. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens,  in  speaking  of  a  tour  which  he  had  lately  made  in  Devonshire, 
remarked  on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  insects  on  the  coast  of  that  county,  as  compared 
with  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  there  were  very  few  larvae,  and  the  vegetation 
was  very  luxuriant,  and  very  little  eaten  ;  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  reason 
of  the  scarcity  was  the  heavy  rainfall  of  South  Devon,  which  washed  ofP  and 
destroyed  the  young  larvae.  Mr.  Barrett  said  that  his  experience  had  been  the 
same,  and  that  he  put  it  down  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  which  beat  the  insects 
from  the  trees.  Mr.  Blandford  remarked  that  he  had  found  Coleoptera  abundant 
on  the  Braunton  Burrows,  near  Barnstaple,  but  very  scarce  in  other  localities.  Mr. 
Mason  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  Stevens  further  said  that  when  at  Exeter  he  visited  the  Museum,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  original  specimen  of  Plusia  »i  in  the  late  Mr.  H.  Dorville's  col- 
lection, taken  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  in  August,  1868,  and  a  specimen  of 
Callimorpha  Hera,  taken  also  at  Alpliington  in  August,  1871,  wliich  is  about  six 
miles  from  the  locality  in  which  the  latter  insect  is  now  said  to  occur ;  both  the 
specimens  are  in  fine  condition. 

Prof.  Westwood  read  a  paper  on  a  species  of  Aphis,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Ernest 
Green,  of  Ceylon,  afPecting  the  bread-fruit  tree,  which  he  had  named  Siphonophora 
artocarpi ;  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  he  alluded  to  the  use  of  Paris-green  as  a 
destructive  agent  for  insects.  Mr.  Blandford  then  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  use 
of  London-purple  (another  arsenic  compound)  as  an  insecticide  in  the  place  of 
Paris-green  ;  he  stated  that  the  compound  was  a  waste  product,  and  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  Paris-green,  and  further  that  it  was  more  soluble  and  more  easily  applied  ; 
he  was  also  of  opinion  that  arsenic  compounds  do  not  greatly  affect  sucking  insects, 
such  as  Aphides,  the  ordinary  kerosene  preparations  being  more  suitable  for  their 
destruction.  Several  Fellows  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed. — W.  W. 
Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. 
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OBSEEVATIONS    ON    COCCIDJE    (No.    8). 
BT    ALBERT    C.    F.    MORGAIf,    T.L.S. 

Genus  MYTILASPIS,  Bouche. 
1. — Mttilasbis  linearis.* 

Oallinsecte  de  coquille,  Reaumur  (1738),  Mem.  d.  Ins.,  t.  iv,  pi.  t,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 
Chermes  arhorum  linearis,  Geoffroy,  Hist.  Ab.  d.  Ins.  (1764),  torn,  i,  p.  509  ;  C. 
alietis,  Sclirank,  Beit.  z.  Naturg.  (1776),  48,  5  ;  C.  linearis,  Modeer,  Act.  Qoth.,  i, 
22,  14  (1778)  ;  C.  arborum,  Schrank,  Enum.  Ins.  Aust.  (1781),  295,  585  ;  C.  conchi- 
formis,  Gmelin  (1788),  Syst.  Nat., 2221,  37  ;  C.  pincti,  Sclirank  (1801),  Fauna  Boica, 
146,  1269.  Diaspis  linearis,  Costa  (1837),  Faun.  Regn.  Nap.  (1837),  Gall.  Ins.,  21, 
3.  Aspidiotus  conchiformis,  Curtis,  Gardener's  Chronicle  (1843),  p.  375,  figs.  1 — -6  ; 
Fitch,  1  and  2  Rept.  Nox.  Ins.  (1856),  p.  31  ;  A.falciformis,  Barensprung,  Journ. 
d'Alton  et  Burm.  (1849) ;  A.  pomorum,  Bouche,  Ent.  Zeit.  (1851),  p.  110  ;  A.  pyrns- 
malus,  Rob.  Kennicott  (1854),  Ac.  Sci.  cf.  Cleveland.  Coccus  arborum  linearis. 
Harris'  Treat,  on  Ins.  (1852),  p.  220.  Aspidiotus  Juc/landis,  Fitch,  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y. 
St.  Ag.  Soc.  (1856),  p.  163.  Chermes  conchiformis,  Boisduval,  Ent.  Hort.  (1867),  p. 
315.  Mytilaspis  pomicorticis,  Riley,  5th  Rep.  St.  Ent.  Missouri,  p.  95  ;  M.  abietis, 
Signoret,  Ess.  s.  Coeh.  (1877),  p.  136  ;  M.  conchiformis.  Sign.,  id.,  p.  137,  pi.  vi,  fig. 
6  ;  M.  juglandis.  Sign.,  id.,  p.  139,  pi.  vi,  fig.  3  ;  M.  linearis.  Sign.,  id.,  p.  140,  pi. 
vi,  fig.  5  ;  Doug.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  27  ;  31.  flava.  Sign.,  id.,  p.  140 ;  M.  po- 
morum. Sign.,  id.,  p.  142  ;  Comstock,  Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Ag.  (1880),  p.  325,  pi.  xis, 
fig.  2  ;  id.,  2nd  Rep.  Corn.  Un.  Ex.  St.  (1883),  p.  118  ;  Maskell,  N.  Z.  Trans.,  xi 
(1878),  p.  192 ;  N.  Z.  Scale  Ins.  (1887),  p.  51  ;  Doug.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (1886),  xxiii. 
p.  27;  M.  vitis,  Goethe,  Jahrb.  nass.  Ver.  Naturk.,  1884;  Doug.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xxiii,  p.  28  ;  M.  ulicis,  Doug.,  id.,  xxii,  p.  249,  xxiii,  p.  152. 

This  species,  which  perhaps  may  be  considered  typical  of  tlie  genus  Mytilaspis, 
and  is  usually  called  by  recent  authors  M.  pomorum,  has  been  considered  distinct 
from  the  Mytilaspis  which  was  found  on  the  elm  by  Reaumur  in  1738,  and  which 
was  named  by  Geoffroy  Coccus  arborum  linearis  in  1762.  Signoret  observes,  with, 
reference  to  the  three  species  which  he  describes  as  M.  pomorum,  Bouche,  M.  con- 
chiformis, Gmel.,  and  M.  linearis,  Geoff.,  "  II  est  vrai  qu'il  y  a  si  peu  de  difference 
que  Ton  pourrait  presque  soutenir  que  les  trois  especes  n'en  font  qu'une,"  and  he 
afterwards  mentions  that  the  distinction  between  the  species  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  ventral  grouped  glands.  But  I  think  that  a  variation  in 
the  number  of  these  glands,  unless  accompanied  by  some  other  constant  variation, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  sufficient  for  specific  differentiation.  I  received  amongst 
others  nine  specimens  of  M.  pomorum  from  Mr.  Douglas,  all  on  one  piece  of  Calluna 
vulgaris,  and  the  different  individuals  showed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  scale  and  number  of  grouped  glands.  One  scale,  for  instance,  measured  '11 
in.  and  another  "07  in.,  whilst  the  smallest  was  obviously  that  of  an  adult  female,  as 
it  was  full  of  eggs.  One  showed  grouped  glands,  as  follows :  anterior  2,  anterior 
laterals  3  on  one  side  7  on  the  other,  posterior  laterals  7  on  one  side  and  12  on  the 
other.  Another  individual  had  12  in  the  anterior  group,  17  in  the  anterior  laterals, 
and  14  in  the  posterior  laterals.  Mr.  Maskell  {op.  cit.,  p.  53)  also  shows  that  these 
*  The  references  are  arranged  in  chronological  sequence. 
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glands  vary  in  their  number.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  a  mistake  was  first  made  by 
Bouche,  who,  finding  Eeaumur's  species  on  another  plant,  that  is,  on  the  apple  in- 
stead of  on  the  elm,  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  new  species, 
and  named  it  Aspidiotus  pomorum,aud  perhaps  we  should  recall  Signoret's  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  this  author  (op.  cif.,p.  12),  "  Seulement  nous  devons  faire 
observer  que  eet  auteiir  n'a  nuUement  cherche  a  connaitre  ce  qui  avait  pu  etre  fait 
avant  lui."  Signoret  mentions  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  female,  when  de- 
scribing M.  linearis,  Geoff.,  as  ct)mpared  with  31.  conchiformis,  Gmel.,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  insect  shrinks  very  much  after  having  deposited  the  eggs, 
and  often  then  appears  different  in  shape  to  what  it  appeared  before  or  during 
gestation.  Probably,  as  Prof.  Comstock  has  shown,  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  reliable 
specific  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  marginal  modifications  of  the  abdominal 
segments. 

Signoret  also  describes,  but  from  one  specimen  only  {op.  cit.,  p.  139),  Mytilaspis 
juglandis,  which  he  considered  equal  to  Aspidiotvs  juglandis  described  by  Dr.  Asa 
Fitch,  but  Professor  Comstock  has  since  shown  by  actual  examination,  that  Fitch's 
A.  juglandis  is  the  same  as  M.  pomorum  (2nd  Rep.  Corn.  Un.  Ex.  St.,  p.  124),  and 
he  mentions  that  the  name  of  31.  juglandis  might  be  retained  for  Signoret's  species 
found  on  the  butter-nut,  the  anterior  group  of  glands  consisting  of  2,  the  anterior 
laterals  of  6,  and  the  posterior  laterals  of  5.  But,  as  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  the 
M.  pomorum  sent  me  by  Mr.  Douglas  showed  2  glands  only  in  the  anterior  group, 
so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  differences,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  M. 
juglandis  of  Signoret  is  but  another  synonym  of  31.  pomorum.  Curtis  has  described 
a  species  {A.  conchiformis)  that  is  generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  31.  po- 
morum, but  his  fig.  6  (pp.  cit.)  which  he  furnishes  as  representing  the  insect  I  almost 
suspect  is  that  of  the  second  cast  skin,  and  I  am  led  to  think  this  because  he  mentions 
that  he  "  looked  in  vain  for  a  rostrum."  But  he  seems  to  have  figured  the  real 
insect  of  the  same  species  in  his  fig.  3  (op.  cit.,  p.  676),  where  evidently  he  was  more 
fortunate  in  extracting  the  insect  itself  from  the  scale.  I  think  his  figures  2  and  3 
are  the  same  as  his  A.  conchiformis, and  although  he  mentions  them  in  a  description 
of  another  species  (A.  Proteus),  he  cautiously  adds,  "I  cannot,  however,  be  certain 
that  figs.  2  and  3  may  not  be  the  scale  and  the  female  inhabitant  of  some  other 
species."  Curtis,  writing  to  Fitch  some  years  afterwards  (Fitch,  JN^ox.  Ins.,  p.  34, 
1856),  says,  "I  have  carefully  examined  your  specimens.  They  are  identical,  awrf 
are  the  Coccus  arhorum  linearis,  Geoff.,  and  I  believe  the  Coccus  conchiformis,  Gmel., 
which  is  in  that  case  a  synonym." 

There  are  several  other  species  mentioned  by  authors  which  it  seems  to  me 
cannot  be  accepted  as  distinct,  judging  from  the  descriptions.  For  instance :  the 
31.  vitis,  Goethe,  noticed  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  ssiii,  p.  28,  but 
beyond  the  question  of  the  number  of  the  "  spinnerets  "  (the  grouped  glands),  there 
seems  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  31.  pomorum  or  31.  linearis.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  31.  flara,  Targ.-Tozz.,  described  by  Signoret  (op.  cit.,  p.  96),  which  seems 
to  have  no  particular  characters  that  would  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  31. 
linearis. 

The  3Iytilaspis  saliceti,  Bouche,  is  mentioned  by  Targioni-Tozzetti  in  his 
Catalogue,  1869,  p.  44,  without  any  description,  and  Bouche's  description  (Ent.  Zeit., 
1851,  p.  Ill)  of  it  as  Aspidiotui-  naliceti  is  insufficient  to  recognise  it,  but  Signoret 
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in  Ilia  Catalogue  considers  Aspidiotus  saliceti  of  Bouche  to  be  the  same  as  Chionaspis 
salicis,  auctorum.  Lastly,  the  Mytilaspis  abietis,  Schrank,  is  described  by  Signoret 
{op.  cit.,  p.  136),  who  mentions  that  "  Targioni-Tozzetti  a  fait  de  cette  espece  un 
Lecanium,  mais  nous  pensons,  a  cause  de  la  citation  de  Schrank  meme  qui  indique 
corame  synonymie  le  Chermes  arborum  linearis,  Geoff.,  p.  509,  17,  qu'il  ne  faut  pas 
le  confondre  avec  Vabietis  rotundus,  p.  507,  7,  veritable  Lecanium."  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  Signoret's  description  to  distinguish  this  from  the  typical  species  of 
Mytilaspis,  and,  in  accordance  with  Schrank's  own  opinion,  I  think  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  synonym  of  M.  linearis.  Mr.  Maskeli  describes  eight  species  in  New 
Zealand,  of  which  one  is  31.  pomorum,  and  the  remaining  seven  are  not  yet  known 
in  Europe  or  America.  Prof.  Comstock  describes  four  species  in  America,  of  which 
one  is  M.  pomorum,  and  the  others  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  recal  his  observations  (2nd  Rep.,  p.  116)  on  the  genus  Mytilaspis.  He  says,  "  I 
believe  that  the  recognising  of  diiJerent  species  of  the  Coccidm  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  knowledge,  and  this  has  been  the  case  es- 
pecially in  the  genus  Mytilaspis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  new  names  have  been 
given  to  forms  simply  because  they  looked  a  little  different  from  other  forms,  or 
because  they  occurred  on  a  diffei-ent  plant." 

I  should  add  that  Targioni-Tozzetti,  in  his  Catalogue,  1869,  mentions  Coccus 
salicis,  and  gives  it  another  name,  calling  it  Mytilaspis  Maquarti  ;  but  Signoret 
considered  the  Coccus  salicis  of  authors  as  a  synonym  of  Chionaspis  salicis.  Targ.- 
Tozzetti  likewise  catalogues  Mytilaspis  myrti,  Bouche,  without  furnishing  Bouche's 
designation,  which  was  Aspidiotus  myrti  (Ent.  Zeit.,  1851,  p.  112),  and  Signoret 
Cop.  cit.,  p.  127)  considers  this  as  a  Chionaspis,  but  admits  that  Bouche's  description 
is  too  short  to  enable  the  insect  to  be  recognised  with  certainty.  The  Mytilaspis 
pinifolicB,  Fitch,  mentioned  by  Signoret  {op.  cit.,  p.  442)  has  been  described  by 
Comstock  {op.  cit.,  p.  315)  as  a  Chionaspis. 

Having  now  glanced  at  all  the  various  species  described  by  the  earlier  authors, 
if  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  I  suppose  the  synonymy  of  M.  pomorum  will  be  as 
given  above,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  correct  designation  would  be  Mytilaspis 
linearis,  Modeer,  because,  as  Mr.  Douglas  shows  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  28), 
Modeer  was  the  first  to  give  the  species  a  name  in  accordance  with  scientific  rules, 
for  Reaumur  only  called  it  "  Gallinsecte  de  coquille,"  and  Geoffroy  called  it  "  Chermes 
arborum  linearis,"  whilst  Modeer  named  it  Coccus  linearis.  I  have  not  Modeer's 
work  in  my  possession,  but  I  quote  from  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  characteristic  features  on  the  margin  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  this 
species  are — a  single  marginal  secreting  glandular  opening  (called  by  Prof.  Comstock 
"  elongated  pore  ")  between  the  1st  and  2nd  lobes,  a  double  set  of  similar  glands 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  lobes,  then  another  similar  double  set,  followed  by  a  similar 
single  gland.  Between  each  such  set  of  single  or  double  marginal  secreting  glands 
is  a  pair  of  conspicuous  plates,  and  likewise  a  pair  between  the  1st  and  2nd  lobes,  in 
other  words,  four  paii's  of  plates  and  four  marginal  secreting  glands  (two  of  which 
are  double),  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  plates  usually  less  conspicuous  between  the 
median  lobes.  There  is  a  dorsal  spine  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  median  lobes, 
another  at  the  base  of  the  second  lobe,  and  one  adjacent  to  each  second,  third  and 
fourth  set  of  marginal  glands,  making  four  spines  in  addition  to  that  on  each  median 
lobe.     The  corresponding  ventral  spines  appear  situated  between  each  set  of  plates. 
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2. — Mttilaspis  Brxr. 

Aspidiotus  buxi,  Bouche,  Ent.  Zeit.  (1851),  p.  111.  Mytilaspis  huxi,  Signoret, 
Ess.  8.  Coch.,  p.  137,  pi.  vi,  fig.  10 ;  M.  pandani,  Comstock,  Rept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Ag. 
(1880),  p.  324,  pi.  XX,  fig.  12,  and  2nd  Rep.  Corn.  Un.  Ex.  St.,  p.  118. 

I  have  found  this  species  in  company  with  Uhleria  camelUcB,  Comst.,  on  leaves 
of  the  cocoa  palm  from  Barbadoes,  also  on  Dictyospermum  album,  and  on  Areca 
lutescens,  all  received  from  Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  species  being  the 
same  as  Mytilaspis  pandani,  Comstock,  described  and  figured  by  him  {op.  cit.),  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  identical  with  the  Mytilaspis  huxi,  Bouche, 
described  by  Signoret  {op.  cit.).  Prof  Comstock,  who  found  his  species  on  the 
Pandanus,  mentions  that  it  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  M.  buxi.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  species  is  not  uncommon,  from  finding  it  on  the  several  plants  mentioned 
which  Mr.  Douglas  received  from  different  parts.  I  do  not  observe  anything  in 
Signoret's  description  which  would  not  apply  to  the  species  I  have  examined,  but 
his  figure  of  the  scale  differs  somewhat  from  his  description.  The  insects,  however, 
are  often  so  huddled  together  that  the  individual  has  not  facilities  for  fully  develop- 
ing its  scale,  which  is  consequently  irregular  in  shape.  Prof.  Comstock  describes 
the  scale  as  light  brown  in  colour,  with  the  posterior  end  pale  and  sometimes  white. 
In  those  which  I  have  examined  the  scale  is  a  little  different  in  colour  from  this  de- 
scription, for  I  have  found  it  always  white  or  greyisli-white,  with  the  second  cast 
skin  very  large  and  of  a  brown  colour,  making  that  part  of  the  scale  under  which  it 
lies  appear  of  a  light  brown  colour,  often  much  resembling  superficially  Fiorinia 
pellucida,Tsirg.-Tozz.,  which  perhaps  at  first  suggested  to  Dr.  Signoret  the  propriety 
of  placing  it  in  the  genus  Fiorinia,  as  he  mentions. 

?  scale  greyish-white,  measuring  from  tip  of  larval  skin  to  posterior  end  of 
scale  about  1  mm.  First  larval  skin  measures  about  "25  mm.,  and  lies  with  extended 
antennae  beyond  the  margin  of  the  second  skin,  which  measures  about  '55  mm. 
Rudimentary  eyes  and  antennae  may  be  seen  sometimes  in  this  species.  The  margin 
of  the  abdominal  segments  has  similar  secreting  glands  to  M.  linearis,  but  the  two 
glands  forming  the  double  set  are  wide  apart  instead  of  close  together,  as  in  the 
former  species,  and  the  plates,  though  in  the  same  position,  are  single  instead  of 
double.  The  spines  are  the  same  in  number  and  situated  as  usual.  The  median 
lobes  are  as  described  by  Prof  Comstock,  and  very  different  to  those  of  M.  linearis. 
The  ventral  grouped  glands  of  this  species  seem  more  constant  than  usual,  for  I  have 
found  them  the  same  as  described  in  Comstock's  work,  whose  figs.  1  and  2,  pi.  xx 
(op.  cit.)  render  it  easy  to  identify  the  species.  The  marginal  secreting  glands,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  Mytilaspis  linearis, 
which  is  a  considerably  larger  insect  than  M.  buxi. 

3. — Mytilaspis  pinn^formis. 

Aspidiotus  pinnceformis,  Bouche,  Ent.  Zeit.  (1851),  p.  111.  Mytilaspis  pinncp- 
formis,  Sign.,  Ess.  s.  Coch.,  p.  141,  pi.  vi,  figs.  4  and  8  ;  Doug.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol. 
xxiv,  p.  21.  Aspidiotus  citricola,  Packard,  Guide  Stud.  Ins.,  2nd  ed.  (1870),  p.  527  ; 
Comstock,  U.  S.  Ag.  Rep.  (1880),  p.  321,  pi.  vii,  fig.  1,  pi.  xviii,  fig.  3,  pi.  xx,  fig.  3. 

This  species  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  received  it  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  on  leaf  of  orchid,  Cymbidium  pendulum,  and  he  considers  it 
{I.e.)  the  same  as  described  by  Bouche  and  Signoret.  I  have  examined  many  speci- 
mens from  the  leaf  sent  to  me,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  species  is 
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the  same  as  that  described  by  Prof.  Comstock  under  the  uarae  of  Mytilaspis  citi'icola. 
If  I  am  correct  in  this  conclusion,  then  I  presume  the  original  specific  name  of  Bouche 
should  be  restored.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Boucho,  Dr.  Signoret  and  Mr. 
Douglas  all  found  the  species  on  the  same  food-plant,  Cymbidium,  and  although 
Signoi'et's  description  does  not  enter  into  some  details  which  would  have  assisted 
the  identification,  still  the  species  does  not  show,  I  think,  any  characters  contrary 
to  his  description  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Comstock's  figures  and  descrip- 
tion leave  but  little  room  for  doubt,  although  there  is  some  difference  as  regards 
the  groups  of  ventral  glands.  I  see  only  about  6  to  9  in  tlie  anterior  laterals  and 
4  or  5  in  the  posterior  laterals,  whilst  Prof.  Comstock  mentions  18,  and  9  in  the 
respective  groups.  I  find  5  in  the  anterior  group,  whilst  Signoret  mentions  4,  and 
Comstock  6.  The  chief  points  of  difference,  besides  the  colour  of  the  scale,  between 
this  species  and  M.  linearis  are  that  the  median  lobes  of  M.  pinnceformis  are  several 
times  notched  on  each  lateral  margin,  which  makes  these  margins  practically  crenate, 
and  the  apex  being  compressed  becomes  more  or  less  acute,  whilst  in  M.  linearis 
{=  M.  poniorum)  the  median  lobes  have  only  one  notch  on  each  lateral  margin.  In 
this  latter  species  also,  as  Prof.  Comstock  mentions,  the  groups  of  ventral  glands, 
though  subject  as  we  have  seen  to  mucli  variation,  are  generally  massed,  and  contain 
a  greater  number  than  in  M.  pinnaformis,  in  which  tlie  anterior  gi-oup  is  arranged 
in  a  single  row. 

4.  — Mttflaspis   ficus. 

l^lytilaspis  ficiis,  Sign.,  Ess.  s.  C'och.,  p.  138. 

I  received  this  species  from  Mr.  Douglas,  who  received  it  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  it  was  found  on  fig  trees  imported 
from  the  South  of  France  fifteen  years  ago,  and  kept  in  pots  under  glass ;  the  scales 
were  at  one  time  abundant,  but  careful  treatment  in  brushing  and  washing  them  off 
has  nearly  extirpated  them. 

The  $  scale  is  of  a  light  brown  colour  usually,  though  occasionally  dark  grey. 
In  its  light  brown  colour  it  very  much  resembles  iJ.  plnnti-f or  mis, hwi  it  seems  usually 
more  twisted  in  shape.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  its  shape  could  always  be  de- 
pended upon,  more  than  can  its  colour.  Tlie  groups  of  ventral  glands  are  as 
observed  by  Signoret,  viz.,  5  in  the  anterior,  about  8  or  9  in  the  anterior  laterals, 
and  about  6  or  7  in  the  posterior  laterals.  The  median  lobes  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  M.  linearis,  but  the  outer  lateral  margin  is  very  much  compressed  posteriorly, 
so  as  to  cause  the  lobe  to  appear  bilobed.  In  other  respects  the  abdominal  margin 
is  the  same  as  that  of  M.  linearis  and  M.  pinnaformis.  The  species  appears  to  be 
very  closely  allied  to  <!/.  Gloverii  (Packard),  Comstock,  but  the  gwa.fi-penultimate 
segment  has  three  plates,  whereas  M.  Gloverii  has  only  two,  and  besides,  Comstock 
describes  the  scale  of  this  latter  species  as  much  narrower  than  M.  citricola  (equal, 
as  I  think,  to  M.  pinnrtformis),  whereas  I  find  that  M.ficus  has  a  more  convoluted 
but  not  narrower  scale  than  the  former  species. 

The  (J  scale  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  but  smaller  and  rather  whiter.  I 
have  found  the  pupa  although  not  the  perfect  form.  Dr.  Signoret  observes  that  the 
male  scale  is  round  and  of  a  greyish-black,  and  he  says  that  the  other  scales  on  the 
contrary  (meaning  the  females)  are  very  narrow  and  of  a  very  light  colour.  But  I 
think  the  males  he  mentions  must  have  been  those  of  some  Aspidiotus  associated 
witii  the  Mylilaspis  on  the  same  plant. 

Villa  Nova  da  Gaya,  Portugal : 
J  ;/;■//,   18'JO. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  METAMORPHOSES  op  BRITISH  LEPTOCBRIDM  (No.  3). 
bt  kenneth  j.  morton. 

Section  of  BER^A. 

In  the  arrangement  w  hich  Mr  McLaeh]an  adopts  in  the  Catalogue 
at  the  end  of  hia  work  on  the  European  Trichoptera,  this  Section 
comes  first  in  the  Family  Leptoceridce.  A  wish  to  verify  certain  points 
of  habit  and  structure  made  it  necessary  to  rear  the  insects  over  again 
this  season,  and  for  that  reason  only  the  above  sequence  has  been 
departed  from  in  these  notes. 

The  small  black  insects  included  in  the  Section  used  to  be  con- 
sidered EJiyacopJdJidcE,  but  the  discovery  of  the  larva  of  BercBodes 
minuta  by  Fraucnfeld,  and  some  remarks  on  it  by  Brauer,  suggested 
their  transference  to  the  Lepioceridw.  Some  years  ago  the  larva  of 
H.  mimita  was  found  by  me  here  in  plenty,  and  1  have  since  discovered 
the  larvae  of  both  B.  pullata  and  B.  maurus.  All  these  larvae  agree 
with  those  of  the  typical  Leptoceridce  in  possessing  long  posterior  legs, 
that  pair  in  Berceodes  being  even  longer  than  is  usual  in  typical  forms. 
But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  length  is  not  attained  in  quite 
the  same  way  in  the  two  Sections.  There  are  other  differences  (such 
for  example  as  the  presence  in  the  larva  of  Berwa  of  4-jointed  maxillary 
palpi  against  3-jointed  ones  in  Leptocerus)  which  make  the  constituents 
of  the  Section  as  difficult  to  classify  when  viewed  with  regard  to  their 
preparatory  states,  as  they  are  when  the  perfect  forms  are  considered. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  Section  itself,  the  materials  are  by  no  means 
homogeneous  so  far  as  the  early  stages  are  concerned.  The  character 
of  the  antennae  in  all  the  larvae  is  decidedly  I-eptoceridous.  While, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  pro- 
bably in  favour  of  the  Section  remaining  where  it  now  is,  the  question 
of  its  alliances  requires  and  deserves  further  investigation. 

These  larvae  are  small,  slender  and  tapering  ;  head  and  anterior 
thoracic  segments  comparatively  robust  ;  head,  pro-  and  mesothorax 
more  or  less  chitinous.  They  possess  retractile  anal  filaments  or 
processes  similar  to  those  found  in  many  Hy dropsy chidce,  but  less 
prominent. 

III. — Ber^a  maurus,  Curtis. 

Larva  :  head  rather  large,  when  viewed  from  above  almost  circular  in  outline  ; 
clypeus  rather  broad  ;  hairs  short  and  not  numerous.  Antennae  prominent,  con- 
sisting of  a  cylindrical  process  on  a  rounded  base,  apex  apparently  obliquely  trun- 
cate, and  bearing  a  single  hair.  Labrum  transverse,  with  six  bristles  above  and 
ciliated  beneath.  Mandibles  short  and  stout.  Maxillse  with  a  peculiar  clavate  hair 
beneath;  palpi  tapering,  4jointed.     Labium  conical,  apex  blunt,  palpi  2-jointed. 
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Prothorax  transverse,  hardly  broader  than  head,  straight  in  front  above,  but 
produced  at  eitlier  side  into  a  blunt  process,  the  anterior  edge  of  which  is  serrate, 
and  upon  which  is  a  number  of  hairs  and  minute  points.  Meso-  and  metathorax 
transverse,  each  broader  than  the  segment  preceding  it  ;  the  first  named,  although 
uncoloured,  apparently  partly  chitinous.     All  the  thoracic  segments  sparingly  hairy. 

Legs  :  proportion  of  pairs  (as  to  length)  13^ — 21 — 25|.  The  joints  of  the  1st 
pair  much  dilated ;  those  of  the  2nd  pair  slender,  and  thoise  of  the  3rd  more  so. 
The  coxpe,  trochanters,  femora  and  tibiis  of  all  the  pairs  beset  with  rather  numerous, 
mostly  long,  hairs,  a  few  on  the  hind  tibise,  as  well  as  a  few  on  the  tarsi  of  same 
legs,  very  long  ;  inner  side  of  the  joints  of  anterior  legs  armed  with  spines,  of  which 
there  are  also  a  few  on  tibife  and  tarsi  of  2nd  pair.  Femora  of  2nd  and  3rd  pairs 
on  their  inner  side  with  a  row  of  sliort  spines  or  points  ;  the  latter  pair  have  also  a 
number  of  spines  on  their  outer  side. 

Abdomen  :  Ist  segment  broadest  of  all,  with  the  usual  dorsal  and  lateral  pro- 
cesses, the  latter  being  finely  ciliated  along  their  anterior  margin  ;  from  the  1st 
segment  the  body  very  gradually  tapers,  the  last  segment  being  conspicuously  nar- 
rower. Lateral  fringe  not  present ;  it  is  represented  on  2nd  to  8th  segments  by  a 
row  of  minute  and  rather  widely  separated  hairs  or  spines.  Last  segment,  above, 
terminates  in  a  partially  hard  plate,  whose  curved  edge  carries  a  few  hairs ;  beneath 
this  are  the  anal  limbs,  consisting  of  a  stout  proximal  joint  produced  above  to  a 
blunt  point,  and  an  inferiorly  placed  smaller  distal  joint,  both  joints  strongly  haired, 
the  projecting  tip  of  the  first  named  joint  bearing  two  or  three  spines  of  extraordi- 
nary length  and  strength.  The  claw,  in  addition  to  the  usual  large  hook  and  the 
smaller  supplementary  one,  has  as  well  a  kind  of  spur.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  respiratory  filaments;  the  margin  of  segments  four  to  eight  inclusive  in  the 
pleural  region  bears  on  either  side  a  short  conical  process,  which  may  repi'cscnt  an 
aborted  thing  of  the  kind,  but  in  it  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  trachea). 

Colours  :  head  and  prothorax  bright  reddish  ;  legs  and  anal  claws  yellowish  ; 
rest  of  body  white,  sometimes  with  a  pale  yellow  tint. 

Nymph  :  slender  ;  head  transverse  ;  labrura  nearly  semicircular,  with  a  number 
of  strong  hairs  ;  mandibles  long,  slender,  tapering,  falcate,  serrate  on  inner  edge. 
Middle  pair  of  legs  with  fringe  reduced  to  a  few  hairs.*  Wing-cases  acute,  reaching 
end  of  5th  segment  or  a  little  beyond. 

Abdomen :  3rd  to  6th  segments  inclusive  above  with  an  anteriorly  placed  small 
oval  plate  at  either  side,  each  plate  bearing  a  single  backward  directed  hook  ;  5th 
segment,  in  addition,  with  two  posteriorly  placed  plates,  the  liind  margins  of  which 
bear  two  (probably  sometimes  three — the  difference  may  be  sexual)  forward-directed 
hooks.  The  end  of  abdomen  is  beset  with  numerous  fine  points  and  is  rather  hairy. 
Appendages  very  short  ;  above  and  on  their  inner  face  beset  with  hairs  ;  seen  from 
side  they  are  at  first  deseendent,  then  upturned  ;  apex  bifid,  the  acute  tips  slightly 
inturned,  the  superior  branch  being  the  longer.  Near  the  origin  of  the  appendages 
are  two  small,  flat,  almost  circular  plates,  covered  with  minute  points.  There  is  no 
trace  of  respiratory  filaments  as  far  as  I  can  see,  nor  of  a  lateral  fringe.  There  also 
seems  to  be  no  external  trace  of  the  ventral  tooth  so  conspicuous  in  the  perfect 
insect. 

*  Hardly  to  be  called  a  fringe.  But  great  care  is  required  in  determining  the  extent  of  these 
fringes,  as  the  hairs  arc  apt  to  Ijoeome  matted  together  and  adpressed  to  the  legs.  At  page  39  I 
unfortunately  lai(i  .stres.s  on  the  absence  of  fringes  in  the  nymph  of  Tmodes  aureola,  which  a 
caieful  examination  of  more  material  proves  to  have  a  distinct  fringe  of  short  hairs. 
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The  cases  run  to  6  or  7  mm.  iu  length  ;  they  are  conical,  much 
curved,  and  much  attenuated  to  the  posterior  end,  which  is  truncate, 
and  filled  up  with  a  membrane  pierced  with  a  large  central  hole  ;  they 
are  smooth,  composed  of  compactly  arranged  fine  sand  grains  covering 
an  inner  silken  tube.  The  mouth  end  of  the  nymph  cases  is  closed 
with  a  membranous  operculum,  in  which  there  is  a  long  curved  slit 
placed  towards  one  side. 

I  have  found  these  larvse  not  uncommon  at  a  little  stream  where 
it  falls  over  a  rock  into  a  larger  water.  A  favourite  place  of  resort 
ia  under  dead  leaves  quite  out  of  the  water,  but  of  course  everything 
iu  such  a  locality  as  that  mentioned  is  charged  with  moisture. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES   (Plate  I). 

lABTA. 

1.  Mandible,  left  from  above     (A,  o.  c.  3). 

2.  do.        right      do.  (      do.      ). 

3.  do.        left  from  beneath (      do.      ). 

4.  do.        right      do.  , (      do.      ). 

5.  Maxilla  and  Labium  from  beneath  (C,  o.  c.  2). 

6.  Labrum  from  above  (A,  o.  c.  3). 

7.  Antenna  (C,  o.  c.  2). 

NYMPH. 

8.  Labrum,  from  above  (C,  o.  c.  1). 

9.  Mandible  from  beneath  (      do.      ). 

10.  Apex  of  Abdomen  from  above (A,  o.  c.  2). 

IV. —  Beejeodes  minuta,  Linne. 

Larva  :  head  rather  large,  broadly  ovate,  beset  with  numerous  moderately  long 
hairs  ;  elypeus  long  and  narrow,  the  usual  constriction  in  the  middle  very  slightly 
marked  ;  triangular  piece  indistinctly  defined.  Antennae  very  prominent,  placed  on 
a  rounded  base,  long,  cylindrical,  with  a  hair  which  arises  a  little  before  the  apex. 
Labrum  transverse,  with  six  bristles  on  the  disc,  two  small  bristles  in  front,  ciliated 
beneath.  Mandibles  small,  strongly  ciliated  within,  and  at  apex  without.  Maxilla 
with  d-jointed  tapering  palpi  (the  blade  in  fig.  II  probably  not  correctly  delineated). 
Labium  a  blunt  cone,  with  minute  palpi,  and  densely  hairy  above. 

Prothorax  very  little  broader  than  head,  almost  quadrate  when  viewed  from 
above,  not  produced  at  sides  ;  mesothorax  hardly  broader  than  prothorax,  trans- 
verse ;  metathorax  narrowly  transverse  ;  all  the  thoracic  segments  beset  with  mode- 
rately long  hairs. 

Legs  :  as  to  length  the  pairs  bear  to  one  another  the  proportions  of  about 
Hi — 22i — 30.  The  joints  of  1st  pair  are  much  dilated,  those  of  2nd  pair  are  long 
and  slender,  and  those  of  3rd  pair  remarkably  so,  the  tarsal  claw  in  the  last  being 
extraordinarily  developed,  and  in  length  more  than  equalling  the  tarsus  itself.  The 
coxae,  trochanters  and  femora  of  all  the  pairs  beset  with  rather  long  hairs,  the  inner 
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(under)  edge  of  the  Ist  pair  being  regularly  ciliated  ;  tlie  other  joints  barer;  the 
few  hairs  on  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  2nd  and  3rd  pairs  mostly  of  very  great  length.  The 
inner  side  of  fore-legs  armed  with  a  number  of  spines,  of  which  there  are  also  a  few 
on  tibise  and  tarsi  of  2ud  pair  ;  there  is  also  a  row  of  minute  spines  on  the  inner 
side  of  femora  of  2nd  and  3rd  pairs. 

First  abdominal  segment  broadest  of  all,  the  usual  processes  (dorsal  and  lateral) 
well  developed  ;  from  it  the  body  gradually  tapers  to  the  anal  extremity,  the  9th 
segment  being  rather  conspicuously  smaller  than  the  others.  No  lateral  fringe  of 
the  ordinary  character  ;  it  is  represented  on  segments  three  to  eight  inclusive  by  a 
row  of  minute  hairs,  a  slight  modification  occurring  on  the  anterior  part  of  8th 
segment,  where,  instead  of  hairs,  there  are  small,  closely  set,  bifid  processes.  The 
anal  limbs  are  rather  long  ;  proximal  joint  large,  the  smaller  distal  joint  bears  the 
claw,  which  has  two  hooks,  a  large  and  a  small  one,  the  latter  being  bifid  ;  both  joints 
carry  some  extremely  long  hairs. 

Brandiial  tracheae  occur  on  abdominal  segments  one  to  seven,  placed  anteriorly 
on  the  latero-dorsal  and  latero-ventral  surfaces,  segments  one  and  two  having  them 
also  on  the  lateral  surfaces.  In  the  posterior  segments  they  take  the  form  of  single 
filaments  or  groups  of  two,  but  the  dorsal  filaments  of  the  first  three  segments  are 
strongly  developed,  and  consist  of  a  short  and  broad  basal  part  carrying  many  (5  —  8) 
filaments,  which  are  turned  inwards  over  the  back,  so  that  the  filaments  of  one  side 
almost  meet  those  of  the  other. 

Colours  :  pale  green  ;  head  above  olivaceous-brown  with  two  pale  lines,  which 
converge  posteriorly,  forming  a  sort  of  U  (these  lines  mark  the  outline  of  the 
clypeus),  the  eyes  placed  on  large  pale  patches  ;  pronotum  beautifully  marked  with 
thickly  set,  small,  round,  blackish  or  brown  dots,  which  become  larger  and  less 
closely  set  in  the  posterior  part  ;  mcsonotum  greenish-fuscous,  with  darker  points. 
Legs  clear  yellowish,  anal  hooks  yellowish. 

Nymph  :  very  long  and  slender  ;  head  transverse  ;  labrum  much  as  in  Beraa 
maurus,  but  more  rounded  and  hairs  different  (compare  figs.)  ;  mandibles  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  Bercea. 

Middle  pair  of  legs  with  tarsi  provided  with  dense  fringes  of  long  silky  hairs  ;  a 
slight  fringe  also  on  tarsi  of  anterior  pair.  Wing-cases  reaching  end  of  5th  segment, 
acute. 

Abdomen  :  3rd  to  6th  segments  inclusive  with  two  anteriorly  placed  small  oval 
plates,  each  of  which  bears  a  backward-directed  hook  ;  5th  segment  with  two  pos- 
terior transverse  plates,  each  bearing  two  or  three  forward-directed  hooks.  Branchial 
tracheffi  on  segments  two  to  six  at  least ;  they  are  placed  on  the  pleura;  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  each  segment  ;  two  fa.^cicles  on  either  side,  one  towards  the  dorsal  and 
the  other  towards  the  ventral  surface.  The  appendages  are  long,  upturned  towards 
the  tip,  which  slightly  before  the  extreme  apex  is  notched  beneath,  and  in  the  notch 
is  a  short  spine  ;  the  appendages  are  covered  with  fine  points,  and  each  carries  on  its 
upper  surface  three  long  hairs. 

The  cases  of  S.  miniita  are  not  unlike  those  of  B.  maurus,  but 
are  more  slender  ;  length,  7 — 9  mm.  The  tail  end  is  hardly  truncate, 
and  consequently  there  is  usually  no  distinct  membrane  visible.     All 
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the  cases  I  have  seen  are  very  blac1\,  a  coloration  due  in  all  probability 
to  some  mineral  matter  in  the  water  whence  they  came.  In  spinning 
up  the  larvae  usually  fix  the  cases  gregariously  to  root  fibres  of  water 
weeds,  the  attachment  being  effected  by  a  silken  band  spun  round  the 
mouth  end ;  a  slightly  convex  membranous  operculum  with  a  slit 
placed  towards  the  side  closes  the  case. 

Oviposition  takes  place  while  the  ?  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  act  seems  often  to  be  the  closing  one  of  her  life.  The 
ova  are  irregularly  spherical  (apparently  somewhat  flattened),  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  substance  which  soon  after  contact  with  the 
water  swells  up  into  a  large  oval  or  spherical  mass.  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  may  be  the  normal  course  of  the  egg-mass  ;  those  observed 
by  me  seemed  to  be  kept  floating  through  coming  in  contact  with 
matter  on  the  surface,  and  they  were  usually  precipitated  by  accident ; 
I  think,  however,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  will  sink  at 
once.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  examples  in  confinement  were 
under  notice  ;  there  may  be  some  differences  in  detail  under  natural 
conditions).  Resting  at  the  bottom,  the  mass  seems  to  grow  more 
transparent,  and  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment must  be  well  advanced,  the  eyes  of  the  larva  and  the  outline  of 
its  body  being  easily  made  out.  Three  or  four  days  later  the  larvae 
are  hatched,  but  they  do  not  at  once  emerge  from  the  gelatinous 
envelope.  The  first  hatched  larvae  lived  at  least  two  days  free  under 
cover  of  the  envelope,  but  immediately  they  emerged,  cases  of  minute 
sand  grains  were  formed.  A  sketch  of  one  of  these  larvae  before  it 
had  made  a  case  is  given  on  Plate  I,  fig.  11 ;  the  natural  size  of  the 
creature  is  a  little  over  \  mm. 

EXPLANATION   OF   FIGURES    (Plates  I  and  IT). 

LARVA. 
PL.    I. 

11.  Sketch  of  Young  Larva  ;   natural  size,  a  little  over  \  ram. 

PL.    II. 

1.  Mandible,  left,  from  above    (C,  o.  c.  1). 

2.  do.         do.  from  beneath    (      do.      ). 

3.  Maxilla  and  Labium,  from  beneath (C,  o.  c.  2). 

4.  Labrum  from  above  (A,  o.  c.  3). 

5.  Antenna (      do.      ). 

NYMPH. 

6.  Labrum,  from  above  (C,  o.  c.  2). 

7.  Mandible,  from  beneath (      do.      ). 

8.  Apex  of  Abdomen,  from  above (A,  o.  c.  3). 
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This  concludes  the  notice  of  the  more  aberrant  genera  of  Lepto- 
ceridce.  Of  these,  Molonna  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  which  comes 
nearest  the  typical  Section,  in  spite  of  many  characters  peculiar  to 
itself. 

I  hope  soon  to  take  up  the  remaining  genera,  which  are  all  more 
or  less  closely  allied,  and  included  in  the  same  Section. 

Carluke,  N.  B. :  July,  1890. 


TABLE  OF  THE   BRITISH   SPECIES  OF  ANTIIOCORIS,  FALL.,  WITH 
A  NOTICE  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL  SPECIES. 

BY    JAMES    EDWARDS,    F.E.S. 

ANTHOCORIS,  Fall. 

1  (2)  Elytra  entirely  shining  ..  .  ,1.  n emo rum,  Jjmn. 

2  (1)  Elytra  in  part  dull. 

3  (6)  Cuneus  entirely  shining. 

4  (5)  Clavus  and  basal   third  of  corium  dull,  remainder  of  elytron  shining.     An- 

tennae entirely  black   2.  sarothaninijli).  &S. 

5  (4)     Corium  entirely  dull 3.  netnoralis,  F&b. 

6  (3)     Inner  third  of  cuneus  dull,  the  remainder  shining,  the  limits  of  each  state 

well  defined. 

7  (8)     Head  and  pronotum  black    4.  co n/'a*Ms,  Eeut. 

8  (7)     Head  and  pronotum  fulvo-testaceous 5.  visci,  Dougl. 

The  above  table  is  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Saunders'  recently 
published  List  of  British  Hemij^tera.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  our  well- 
known  species  of  those  names,  and  Mr.  Douglas  has  described  No.  5 
in  detail  at  page  427  of  vol.  xxv  of  this  Magazine ;  the  main  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  No.  4  are  set  forth  below. 

Anthocoris  cokfusus,  Eeut. 
Renter,  Mon.  A  nth.  orbis  terrestris,  71. 
Antennee  blackish,  second  joint  more  or  less  widely  yellow  in  the  middle.  Head, 
pronotum  and  scutellum  black.  Clavus,  corium  and  embolium  yellow-brown,  the 
two  former  generally  more  or  less  suffused  with  pitch-brown  ;  cuneus  pitch-brown  ; 
membrane  fuscous,  with  the  basal  half  of  the  nerves  and  three  large  spots  (one  at 
the  base,  one  at  the  outer  basal  angle,  and  one  at  the  inner  apical  angle)  white. 
Legs  yellow-brown,  thighs  generally  darker,  tarsi  black  at  the  apex. 

Length,  SJ — 4|  mm. 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  A.  nemoraUs,  Fab.,  apart 
from  the  structural  character  of  the  cuneus,  by  the  more  uniform 
brown  colour  of  the  elytra.  It  is  probably  widely  distributed  and 
common,  but  overlooked. 

Norwich  :  August  IWi,  1890. 
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HOLIDAY   CAPTURES   IN   1886   ON   THE   RHINE   AND   IN   THE 
PALATINATE. 

BY    G.    T.    BAKER,    F.LS. 

My  holiday  in  1886  was  spent  on  the  Ehine,  at  Heidelberg  and 
in  Switzerland.  We — i.  e.,  my  wife  and  I — started  on  June  the  8th 
for  Cologne,  from  that  place  we  went  up  the  Rhine,  staying  a  few 
days  at  St.  Goarshausen,  a  beautiful  little  spot,  about  a  mile  from  the 
celebrated  Lorelei  Rock,  immortalized  in  German  song.  Never  before 
had  I  heard  such  a  flood  of  music  as  saluted  me  on  awaking  very  early 
at  this  lovely  place  ;  the  nightingales,  by  the  score,  I  should  think, 
were  pouring  forth  their  melody  in  a  perfect  torrent.  Leaving  here 
with  many  regrets,  we  continued  our  way  up  the  Ehine  to  Mainz,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Heidelberg,  where  we  stayed  a  fortnight.  Un- 
fortunately, we  just  came  in  for  a  short  period  of  rain,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  fact  of  having  many  non-entomological  friends  in 
the  old  Palatinate  capital,  helped  to  render  our  captures  here  very 
much  less  numerous  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  I  will, 
however,  record  them  all  before  proceeding  to  Switzerland,  where  we 
were  more  fortunate,  both  as  regards  weather  and  insects.  Omitting 
the  common  PieridcB,  the  Lyccenidce  were  only  represented  by  Thecla 
acacice  and  Lyccena  Astrarche,  both  species  being  taken  at  St.  Goars- 
hausen. 

Vanessa  c-album,  Heidelberg.  Melitcea  Athalia,  St.  Goarshausen,  abundant. 
Pararffe  Megara  and  Mara,  v.  Adrasta,  both  St.  Goarshausen.  Epinephile  Janira, 
Heidelberg.  Casnonympha  Arcanius,  Heidelberg,  very  abundant.  Syricthus  alveolus 
and  carthami,  St.  Goarshausen.  Hesperia  sylvanns,  St.  Goarshausen.  Smerinthtts 
tilicB,  Neckargemund,  a  beautiful  little  village  on  the  Neekar,  a  little  above  Heidelberg. 
Ino  statices,  St.  Goarshausen.  Zygmna  achillece,  St.  Goarshausen.  Calligenia  mini- 
a<a,  Heidelberg.  Arctia  purpurea,  Heidelberg,  not  uncommon.  Euchelia  jacobaa, 
St.  Goarshausen.  Porthesia  similis,  taken  on  the  base  of  a  lamp-post  just  in  front  of 
our  hotel  at  Heidelberg.  Stauropus  fagi,  in  the  woods  behind  the  cemetery,  Heidel- 
berg. Thyatira  derasa,  in  the  woods  behind  the  cemetery,  Heidelberg.  Mamestra 
chrysozona,  Heidelberg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neekar.  Acontia  luctuosa,  St. 
Goarshausen.  Hypena  proboscidalis,  Heidelberg.  Thalera  jimbrialis,  St.  Goars- 
hausen. Jodis  lactearia  and  thymiaria,  St.  Goarshausen.  Aeidalia  virgularia, 
Heidelberg  ;  A.  aversata,  Heidelberg ;  of  this  latter  we  took  some  remarkably  fine 
banded  varieties.  Abraxas  adustata,  St.  Goarshausen.  CaSemjOMsaria,  Heidelberg. 
Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Heidelberg.  Epione  advenaria,  Heidelberg.  Boarmia 
roboraria,  Heidelberg.  These  three  latter  species  were  common  and  very  fine  in 
tlie  woods  at  the  back  of  the  cemetery,  which  appear  to  be  a  fine  collecting  ground. 
Malia  Wauaria,  St.  Goarshausen.  Ortholitha  plumbaria,  !St.  Goarshausen. 
Minoa  murinata,  St.  Goarshausen.  Scotosia  vetulata  and  rhamnata,  St.  Goaishausen ; 
the  specimens  of  rhamnata  were  remarkably  large  and  richly  coloured  compared 
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with  our  English  ones.  Lygris  prunata,  St.  Goarshausen,and  populata,  Heidelberg. 
Cidaria  viridaria,  montanata,  candidata,  hilineata,  all  at  Heidelberg.  Eupithecia 
coronata,  Heidelberg.  Scoparia  ambiguella,  large  and  yery  variable,  both  from 
St.  Q-oarshausen  and  Heidelberg ;  resinea,  Heidelberg ;  crataegella,  Heidelberg. 
Eurrhypara  urticata,  Heidelberg.  Botys  octomaculata,  v.  trigutta,  pandalis,  St* 
Goarshausen.  Crambus  pascuellus,  pratelhis,  and  hortuellus,  everywhere  ;  C.  my- 
tilellus,  culmellus,  saxonellus,  and  perlellus,  St.  Goarshausen.  Tortrix  Bergmanniana, 
St.  Goarshausen.  Sciaphila  nubilana  (hybridana) ,  St.  Goarshausen.  Cochylis  aleella 
(tesserana),  St.  Goarshausen.  Penthina  cynoshana,  St.  Goarshausen,  and  lacunana, 
Heidelberg.  Adela  Degeerella,  Heidelberg.  Hyponomenta  cagnagellus  {cognatella) , 
St.  Goarshausen.      Cerostoma  persicella,  Heidelberg. 

This  will  appear  to  many  a  very  meagre  list  to  come  from  so  good 
a  district ;  but  during  a  fortnight  at  Heidelberg,  we  only  had  about 
three,  or,  at  most,  four  fine  days,  the  rest  being  both  wet  and  cold  ; 
still,  our  next  paper  will  to  a  certain  extent  make  up  for  the  poorness 
of  this  one. 

16,  Clarendon  Road,  Edgbaoton, 

Birmingham  :  June  30th,  1890. 


NOTES    ON    SOME   BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCID^    (No.  17). 
BT    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

PULVINARIA  EIBESIJE. 
Pulvinaria  ribesi(B,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochen.,  p.  219.  Goethe,  Jahrb.  d.  nass.  Verein  f. 
Naturk.,  1884,  p.  120,  figs.  20,  21. 
$  adult.  Scale  chocolate-brown,  cordate,  being  narrowest  anteriorly  the  front 
obtuse,  then  roundly  widened  so  that  the  hinder  part  is  broadest,  the  posterior 
margin  moderately  but  widely  emarginate ;  the  surface  flat-convex,  strigose  and 
punctate,  with  a  smooth,  subcarinate,  narrow  median  line  (these  characters  almost 
obsolete  in  the  oldest  examples).  Length,  4,  breadth,  3  mm. 

Of  the  insect  the  antennae  (fig.  1)  taper  from  base  to  apex  ;  Ist  and  2nd  joints 
in  length  subequal ;  3rd  nearly  as  long  as  1st  and 
2nd  together ;  4th  much  shorter ;  5th  to  8th  con- 
secutively shorter  ;  8th  deeply  gradate  on  one  side 
at  the  apex ;  all,  except  the  Ist,  with  few  hairs. 
Tibiae  (fig.  2)  three  times  longer  than  the  tarsi,  the 
latter  with  parallel  sides,  apex  obtuse  ;  claw  small ; 
the  four  ordinary  capitate  digitules  short.  The 
figures  were  kindly  made  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders. 

The  snow-white  cottony  ovisac  is  very  large, 
varying  according  to  extent  of  oviposition,  but  in  the 
most  mature  individuals  attaining  10  mm.  in  length 
and  6  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
scale,  to  the  under-side  of  which  it  is  adherent,  is 
Pig.  1.  Fig.  2.  very  convex,  attaining  a  height  of  5  mm.  in  the 
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oldest  examples  at  the  thickest  part,  which  is  next  to  the  scale ;  the  surface  is 
smooth,  with  slight,  curved,  transrerse  indentations,  and  down  the  middle  is  a  deep 
impressed  line,  which  in  some  cases  amounts  to  a  cleft.  By  its  formation  the  scale 
is  progressively  tilted  up  till  it  becomes  vertical,  so  that  the  insect  appears  to  be 
resting  on  its  head;  the  interior  of  the  sac  is  filled  with  white  eggs  enveloped  in 
cotton. 

Signoret  says  {I.  c)  that  "  it  is  very  near  to  P.  vitis,  but  is  smaller  and  thicker, 
the  scale  more  rounded,  more  cordate,  and  is  specially  distinguished  from  that  species 
in  the  embryonic  state,  being  then  longer,  its  members  thicker,  the  tarsi  and  tibiae 
much  shorter  (only  half  the  length),  and  the  long  hair  observable  on  the  tibia  in 
almost  all  the  species  is  here  much  longer ;  the  antennae  are  of  about  the  same 
length,  but  have  fewer  long  hairs,  thus  while  the  embryo  of  P.  vitis  has  six,  in 
ribesicB  there  are  only  five,  of  which  that  on  the  3rd  joint  and  that  on  the  disc  of 
the  last  joint  are  much  the  longest,  and  the  long  hair  at  the  extremity  of  this  joint 
being  a  good  third  shorter  than  these." 

Signoret  states  that  he  had  collected  this  species  at  Clamart  on 
red  currant  bushes,  and  that  in  May,  ]  871,  he  had  found  at  Chambery, 
on  wild  currant,  two  examples  which  appeared  to  be  the  same,  and  he 
could  find  no  difference  in  the  embryonic  larvse.  Dr.  Goethe  found  it 
on  cultivated  Bibes  in  the  Ehine  country.  I  have  long  expected  the 
species  would  be  found  in  Britain,  but  until  now  I  had  not  seen  it  or 
heard  of  its  occurrence.  On  June  22nd,  18S9,  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  of 
Huddersfield,  sent  me  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  red  currant,  five  inches 
long,  bearing  16  examples,  which,  by  reason  of  their  white  ovisacs, 
were  very  conspicuous  ;  and  he  says — 

"  I  found  the  species  very  abundant,  early  this  week,  on  red  currant,  in  a  garden 
at  Wakefield,  and  yesterday  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  equally  common  on  black 
currant  in  the  next  garden  to  my  own  here.  It  threatens  to  be  a  very  nasty  garden 
pest,  and,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  eggs  under  each,  one  which  will  spread 
rapidly.  I  think  they  must  do  injury  to  the  currant  bushes.  A  piece  of  a  branch  I 
am  just  sending  to  Miss  Ormerod,  about  15  inches  long,  has  over  100  of  the  Coccids 
upon  it,  and  many  of  the  bushes  have  dead  or  dying  branches  where  the  insects  are 
most  numerous.     I  thank  you  much  for  the  name. 

"  During  an  excursion  of  our  Society  to  Norland  Moor  on  Saturday  last,  one  of 
the  Members  brought  me  a  piece  of  mountain  ash  [Pyrus  aucuparia)  which  he  had 
found  infested  with  the  same  Coccid,  of  which  I  send  you  specimens." 

Lewisham  :  June,  1889. 

P.  S.,  May,  1890. — Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  informs  me  that  in 
1889  she  received  specimens  of  this  species  from  Macduff,  near  Banff, 
Stonehaven,  Glenmuick,  Aberdeenshire,  Arbroath,  Edinburgh,  and 
near  Berwick  on  Tweed  ;  all  attached  to  the  branches  of  black,  red  or 
white  currant  bushes,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  reputed  as  found  on 
Bihes  sanguineum.     The  earliest  date  of    appearance  furnished  was 
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1880,  other  dates  were  six  years  or  two  years  ago,  but  most  of  the 
informants  stated  that  it  was  new  to  them.  Miss  Ormerod,  in  her 
"  Report  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects  during  1889,"  gives  a 
long  account  of  this  Coccid  and  its  appearance  in  Britain,  with  illus- 
trations, one  of  which  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  number  of  the  insects 
in  situ  on  a  branch  of  currant,  most  of  the  ovisacs  being  in  pluperfect 
condition,  ruptured  and  spread  out. 

Mr.  E.  JVewstead,  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  two  perfect  males  from  scales  at- 
tached to  black  currant  stems,  sent  to  him  this 
spring  by  Mr.  G.  Parkin,  of  AVakefield,  and  he 
has  kindly  forwarded  a  mounted  example,  descrip- 
tion and  drawings,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced. 
The  perfect  insect,  as  not  unfrequently  happens 
with  the  Coccidce,  does  not  present  salient  distinc- 
tive specific  characters,  except  as  to  the  antennae 
of  ten  finely  haired  joints  (fig.  3)  ;  the  1st  short ; 
2nd  longer,  subclavate,  both  stout ;  the  rest  thin, 
3rd  longest  of  all  ;  4th,  5th  and  6th  shorter,  sub- 
equal  ;  7th  a  little  shorter  ;  8th  and  9th  still 
shorter,  subequal ;  10th  nearly  as  long  as  7th,  with 
two  longer  hairs  at  apex  ;  on  the  last  five  joints 
the  hairs  appear  to  be  only  thickened  at  the  apex, 
These  proportions  differ  from  those  given  by  Sig- 
noret  for  the  male  of  P.  vifis,  in  which  the  4th  joint  is  the  longest ; 
thus  emphasizing  the  distinction  of  the  species  that  he  draws  from 
the  respective  females  and  the  larvae.  The  male  of  P.  ribesice  was 
unknown  to  Signoret,  and  is  now  noticed  for  the  first  time. 


Fig.  3. 

scarcely  clubbed 


NOTES   ON   ERISTALIS   TENAX  IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 
BY  W.  W.    SMITH. 

In  last  year's  Transactions  of  the  N.  Z.  Institute  (vol.  xxii,  187), 
Mr.  G.  V.  Hudson  contributes  a  short  paper  on  the  introduction  of 
EristaJis  tenax  and  Musca  vomitoria  to  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Hudson 
observed  the  former  species  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wellington 
Botanical  Gardens,  in  the  early  spring  (October  and  November)  of 
1888  ;  as  the  species  is  now  widely  dispersed  and  very  plentiful  in 
the  south  island,  some  additional  observations  may  interest  Diptero- 
logists. 

Mr.  Hudson's  remarks  remind  me  of  a  valuable  paper  on  "Some 
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new  facts  concerning  Eristalis  tennx,'''  by  Baron  Osten-Sacken  (Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,xxiii,97),in  which  the  distinguished  Dipterologist  discusses 
the  rapid  dispersion  of  the  species  over  the  North  American  continent. 
After  discussing  the  causes  favouring  the  dispersion  of  the  species  in 
North  America,  he  remarks  :  "  it  will  be  interesting  in  this  respect  to 
watch  whether  it  will  ever  be  imported  into  distant  islands,  like  New 
Zealand,  St.  Helena,  &c."  On  November  10th,  1888,  I  took  two 
specimens  ( ^^  ?  )  on  the  flowers  of  Veronica  Andersoni.  Last  year  I 
was  in  Australia  throughout  the  summer,  but  my  boy  has  five  speci- 
mens he  took  in  January,  1889  !  and  saw  several  others,  while  all 
through  the  last  season,  from  November,  1889,  until  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  species  has  appeared  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole  extent  of 
country  on  the  east  coast  of  the  south  island. 

As  I  have  shown  the  fly  to  have  appeared  simultaneously  in  the 
north  and  south  islands,  or,  at  least,  to-  have  been  observed  in  both 
about  the  same  date  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
causes  favouring  its  sudden  appearance  in,  and  rapid  invasion  of,  New 
Zealand  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
entomologists  on  climatolog}^  in  producing  much  of  the  varied  pheno- 
mena of  insect  life,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  speedy  diffusion  of  E. 
tenax  over  New  Zealand  is  a  case  strongly  favouring  this  theory  ;  of 
course,  all  insect  life  mainly  depends  on  certain  climatological  con- 
ditions for  its  existence,  but  exceptional  conditions  of  climate,  whether 
long  continued,  or  changing,  cause  the  diminution  or  increase  of 
certain  species  ;  by  the  former  cause  I  propose  to  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  sudden  irruption  of  E.  tenax  in  New  Zealand  in  1890. 

How  long  before  the  spring  of  1888  the  species  was  introduced 
into  these  islands  I  cannot  say  ;  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  many 
years  ;  but  the  two  previous  seasons  were  most  unfavourable  for  its 
increase,  being  for  the  most  part  very  wet  and  windy  ;  since  then  we 
have  been  favoured  with  exceptionally  good  seasons.  The  summer  of 
1889  was  hot  and  dry,  and  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly  dry,  mild 
winter,  while  the  long  season  now  closing  has  been  a  continuance  of 
hot,  dry  weather,  from  early  spring  until  the  present  time ;  both  the 
introduced  and  indigenous  flora  have  bloomed  profusely  throughout 
the  season,  and  have  been  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  insects,  indeed, 
it  has  been  phenomenally  an  entomological  year  in  New  Zealand,  and 
one  of  great  swarms  of  Diptera  ;  it  has  been  the  best  season  for  col- 
lecting for  the  last  decade,  as  insects  of  all  Orders  have  appeared  in 
great  numbers. 

Baron  Osten-Sacken,  in  referring  to  the  sudden  appearance  of 
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this  Dipterou  in  all  parts  o£  the  United  States  (I.  c,  p.  98),  says: 
"  The  conditions  which  civilization  brought  and  which  favoured  the 
rapid  eastward  progress  of  HJ.  tenax  consisted  in  the  drains,  sewers, 
and  cesspools,  those  necessary  concomitants  of  crowded  centres,  and 
the  usual  abode  of  the  larvse  of  Ei'istalis.''''  These  facts  supply  an 
important  feature  of  the  case,  but  another  cause  must  have  operated 
to  produce  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  species  in  1884  over  the 
vast  continent  of  North  America  ;  whether  the  hypothesis  I  am  about 
to  offer  to  account  for  the  irruption  of  Eristalis  this  year  in  New 
Zealand  will  explain  the  American  case  I  cannot  say  ;  possibly  the 
American  Dipterologists  will  refer  to  their  notes  on  the  seasons  pre- 
ceding it,  and  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  hot,  dry  weather  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  development  and  life  habits  of  Diptera ;  the  two  hot,  dry 
summers  in  succession,  with  the  intervening  mild  winter,  produced,  no 
doubt,  the  natural  conditions  for  its  complete  and  rapid  establishment 
in  N.  Z.  ;  I  am  supported  in  my  views  by  the  unpleasantly  numerous 
cases  of  typhoid,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
La  Grippe  ;  the  presence  of  these  diseases  betokens  the  presence  also 
of  the  natural  conditions  requisite  for  the  larvae  of  E.  tenax,  viz.  : 
stagnant  pools,  ponds,  drains,  and  sewers,  &c.,  caused  by  the  abnormally 
dry  season,  while  the  creeks  and  rivers  have  not  been  so  low  for 
twenty-seven  years. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  species  into  the  fauna  of  any  region 
requires  careful  attention,  especially  the  causes  and  conditions 
favouring  their  development,  as  such  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and 
importance  to  future  workers  in  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 

chief  cause  of  the  irruption  of  E.  tenax  in  N.  Z.  in  1890  ;  it,  however, 

leaves  unexplained  how  and  when  the  species  was  introduced  ;  but,  in 

the  absence  of  positive  proof,  I  think  it   probable  that  it  came  to  N. 

Z.  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  numerous  intervening  groups  of  islands 

would  provide  a  ready  means  of  dispersion  if  the  necessary  conditions 

for  its  larval  stage  existed  in  the  islands  ;  nevertheless,  I  think  that 

in  all  probability  it  was  imported  direct  by  the   mail  steamers  which 

have  plied  monthl}'  between  San  Francisco  and  Auckland  for  the  last 

twenty   years ;    from    this    source   unquestionably    came    Carpocapsa 

fomonella  in  imported  apples  to  New  Zealand  ;  possibly  we  may  soon 

have   records  of  the  occurrence  of  E.  tenax  in  other  islands  in  the 

Pacific. 

Ashburton,  N.  Z. : 

June  12t/i,  1890. 
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Description  of  the  mine  of  Lithocolletis  anderidce,  Fletcher. — With  regard  to  Mr. 
Stainton's  note  at  p.  192,  on  the  occurrence  of  Lithocolletis  anderidce  at  Bloxworth, 
I  have  taken  a  description  of  the  mine,  of  which  I  found  several  at  Bloxworth  in 
October,  1889.  These  were  kept  in  a  cold  room,  and  the  perfect  insects  began  to 
emerge  on  May  6th  last.  The  mine  is  placed  on  the  under-side  of  the  birch  leaf, 
between  two  side  ribs,  and  varies  in  its  length,  which  is  about  half-an-inch  or  a  little 
less.  The  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  is  puckered  longitudinally,  which  causes  the 
mine  to  be  visible  from  the  upper-side  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  upper-surface,  as 
well  as  from  the  eating  of  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  by  the  larva.  Two  mines 
sometimes  occur  in  the  same  leaf.  The  larva  lines  the  inside  of  the  mine  with 
whitish  silk,  but  makes  no  cocoon. 

L.  anderidce,  together  with  other  rare  species  which  have  occurred  lately  in  this 
county,  will  be  figured  from  coloured  drawings  by  Mrs.  Richardson  on  the  moth 
plate  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club, 
vol.  xi. — Nelson  M.  Richardson,  Montevideo,  near  Weymouth :  Aug.  IQth,  1890. 

Further  note  on  Pt/ralis  pictalis,  Curtis. — Mr.  Warren  has  very  kindly  furnished 
me  with  some  further  information  respecting  this  species,  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations  at  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  specimen  is  not  unique  by  any  means — indeed,  I  find 
that  my  friend  Dr.  Mason,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  has  a  specimen  reputed  to  be  of 
British  origin. 

It  seems  that  specimens  exist  in  the  National  Collection  obtained  from  Japan, 
Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  various  other  localities  in  India,  and  that  besides  the  name  of 
Pyralis  (or  Asopia)  pictalis,  Curtis,  Walker,  &c.,  they  exist  under  the  synonyms  of 
pronaealis,  Walker,  Lederer,  &c.,  bractiatella,  Walker,  e/«cAia,  Butler,  and  y«m- 
pennis,  Butler,  which  last  is  a  smoky  variety. 

I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  correcting  my  involuntary  mis-statement. 
— Chas.  G.  Baeeett,  39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead  :  July,  1890. 

Note  on  the  history  of  Nemeobius  Lucina. — My  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey,  sent 
me  this  year  some  eggs  of  Nemeobius  Lucina,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  those  he 
retained  have  proved  abortive.  I  assumed  that  the  life-history  of  Lucina  was  well 
known,  and  did  not  keep  very  careful  notes,  but  I  am  tolerably  positive  that  the 
larva  moults  only  three  times  ;  this  interested  me  so  much  that  I  looked  up  the 
matter.  Scudder,  in  his  North  American  Butterflies,  states  that  what  is  recorded 
about  it  is  very  defective,  and  I  then  turned,  as  I  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
done  at  first,  to  Buckler.  I  think  he  notes  four  moults,  but  am  not  sure  that  he 
does  not  imply  five.  His  account  of  the  egg  and  young  larva  is  rather  meagre,  nor 
does  he  describe  the  form  of  the  full  grown  larva.  As  I  have  lost  my  opportunity, 
I  make  this  note  to  suggest  that  some  one  should  fully  observe  and  describe  these 
missing  items,  especially  the  newly-hatched  larva,  which  is  very  curious,  and  the 
number  of  moults.  I  may,  however,  note  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  pairs,  or 
occasionally  more  together,  and  to  the  naked  eye  look  spherical,  and  very  like  those 
of  an  Arctia.  When  magnified,  however,  it  is  seen  to  be  apple-shaped,  that  is, 
narrowed   a  little   upwards,  and   with  a  depression  at  top,  its  widest  diameter  and 
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height  are  the  same,  viz.,  064  mm.  ;  magnified  24  diameters  it  still  looks  smooth, 
and  free  from  sculpture,  unlike  the  fine  hexagonal  netting  of  Arclia ;  the  diamond- 
shaped  reticulations  observed  by  Buckler  are  the  hairs  of  the  young  larva  just  before 
hatching,  and  they  form  a  very  regular  pattern  within  the  egg.  I  took  no  description 
of  the  young  larva,  but  observed  that  the  dorsal  tubercles  on  each  side  were  large, 
and  possessed  two  hairs,  precisely  as  if  anterior  and  posterior  trapezoidals  were  fused 
into  one  plate,  and  the  hairs  (four  on  each  segment)  were  remarkable  as  being  very 
long,  and  splitting  into  two  at  about  a  third  of  their  length,  each  brancli  being 
recurved.  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  larva  hairs  dividing  dichotomously  in  this 
way,  those  on  Ajax  (see  Scudder)  and  <S.  ocellatus  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and 
are  rather  spines  than  hairs.  Tlie  full-grown  larva  has  a  very  Lyccenid  aspect,  from 
the  flattening  of  the  under-surface,  and  the  prologs  being  near  the  middle  of  tins 
flat  surface  ;  the  lateral  flange,  however,  is  poorly  developed,  and  does  not  project 
further  out  than  the  spiracles  ;  it,  however,  maintains  the  width  at  the  spiracular 
level  until  it  rather  suddenly  rounds  oif  into  the  flat  under-surface  ;  the  head  is  not 
covered  and  retractile,  but  has  more  the  form  and  setting  on  of  a  Satyrus  than  of 
Lyccena. — T.  A.  Chapman,  Fairbank,  Hereford  :   August,  1890. 

Scarce  Coleoftera. — A  few  days  ago  I  met  with  half-a-dozen  specimens  of 
Smicronyx  Reichei,  Gyll.,  on  the  Cliesil  beach,  amongst  Cuscuta  epithymum  and 
thyme.  Galeruca  celandica,  Boh.,  I  met  with  here  last  September.  Cistela  ceram- 
boides,  Linn.,  I  took  on  the  wing  on  July  4th,  1SC7.  Conopalpus  testaceus  I  have 
taken  strangely  enough  in  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  by  brushing  my  net  along 
the  half  dead  branches  of  an  oak.  Abdera  bifasciata  I  took  here  on  August  5th, 
1875.— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton  :  Angnst  Uh,  1890. 

Capture  of  a  second  specimen  of  Liburnia  Dalei,  Scott. — On  September  17th 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  ?  of  this  rare  Homopteron  in  this  parish.  A  ^  was 
taken  by  my  father  at  Lulworth  on  August  25th,  1864,  and  described  by  Mr.  Scott 
in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  vii,  p.  72  —Id. 

Capture  of  Metatropis  rufescens,  IT.-S. — I  took  four  specimens  of  tlie  above  in 
one  of  my  copses,  in  June,  by  sweeping  Circma  lutetiana. — Id. 

A  hint  concerning  Raphidia. — An  elaborate  monograph  of  this  singular  Ncu- 
ropterous  genus  by  Mr.  Herman  Albarda,  of  Leeuwarden  (Holland),  has  been 
practically  completed  in  MS.,  and  will,  I  hope,  speedily  be  published.  It  will  clear 
up  many  points  in  synonymy,  add  a  not  inconsiderable  number  to  the  list  of  species, 
and  serve  as  a  new  departure  in  the  study  of  a  group,  small  in  itself,  but  of  great 
interest,  a  group  {Raphidia  and  InoceJlia)  most  highly  specialized  and  isolated,  save 
as  to  mimetic  analogy  (Manfispida).  It  is  a  group  purely  Palaarctic  and  Nearetic, 
and,  as  regards  the  latter  zoological  province,  western,  the  solitary  eastern  Nearetic 
record  probably  requiring  confirmation. 

The  larvae  are  known  to  be  carnivorous,  feeding  on  Xylophagous  larvae,  &c. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  neither,  as  a  rule,  are  the  individuals  from  a 
collector's  point  of  view.     In  this  country  I  think   I   have  not  taken  more  than  15 
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or  20  images  in  my  life,  and  at  one  time  it  was  certainly  not  from  lack  of  energy. 
But  I  have  amassed  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials.  This  brings  me  to  my 
real  object  in  writing  these  notes. 

The  largest  number  of  individuals  of  European  species  that  I  ever  obtained  at 
one  time  came  to  me  from  a  peculiar  source,  and  in  the  first  instance  I  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Stainton  for  them.  His  correspondent,  Herr  Miihlig,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  had  a  friend  (whose  name  I  never  knew)  in  that  city,  a  Coleopterist,  .who,  in 
order  to  obtain  Xylophagous  beetles,  was  in  the  habit,  in  winter,  of  collecting  wood 
in  the  forest  and  storing  it  in  a  glass-house  :  the  beetles  as  they  emerged  were  easily 
secured.  But,  in  addition  to  beetles,  he  obtained  many  other  things,  and  I  remember 
that  my  first  attempt  to  procure  Raphidice  from  that  source  resulted  in  a  consign- 
ment of  Xiphydria  (another  hint !).  Eventually,  I  obtained  a  large  {i.  e.,  for  the 
genus)  number  of  Raphidice,  including  a  probably  new  species.  Collectors,  here  and 
elsewhere,  might  act  on  this  hint.  In  all  probability,  wood-feeding  Tineina  were 
also  obtained,  and  "  circumstances  "  thus  threw  the  Raphidice  in  my  way.  Verbum 
sap.  ! — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  August  2nd,  1890. 

Mecyna  polygonalis,  Tr.,  in  New  Zealand. — As  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  has  abandoned 
his  erroneous  and  incredible  assertion  that  the  larva  of  M.  polygonalis,  restricted  to 
Leguminosce  in  Europe,  eats  corn  crops  in  New  Zealand,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
asserting  that  my  contention  has  now  been  not  only  "stated  positively,"  but  "proved 
absolutely."  As  the  habits  of  M.  deprivalis  cannot  be  expected  to  interest  English 
entomologists  particularly,  I  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  this,  but  I  suppose  I 
may  add  a  word  in  support  of  my  accessory  statements,  and  to  correct  Mr.  Smith's 
misrepresentations  of  them. 

Ashburton,  being  about  40  (not  60)  miles  from  Christchurch,  is,  no  doubt,  not 
in  the  same  district  in  a  postal  or  parochial  sense,  but  entomologically  speaking  it 
undoubtedly  is,  the  whole  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  forming  one  very  uniform  dis- 
trict for  faunal  purposes. 

M.  polygonalis  (and  31.  deprivalis)  are  large  Pyrales,  not  small  ones,  and  are, 
in  fact,  often  quite  as  large  as  Heliothis  armigera,  which  is  not  a  large  Noctua.  I 
actually  knew  a  case  in  Australia  where  I  had  to  intervene  to  prevent  a  Lepidopterist 
from  describing  this  same  M.  polygonalis  as  a  new  species  of  Triphcena,  the  descrip- 
tion being  already  in  type.  Of  course,  my  suggestion  that  Mr.  Smith  might  have 
confused  these  two  insects  was  a  conjectural  solution,  intended  to  help  him  out  of 
a  difficulty.  As  he  repudiates  the  solution,  the  difficulty  remains.  I  take  it  to  be 
as  follows  :  how  does  he  account  for  the  larva  of  M.  deprivalis  having  formerly  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  tussock-grass  and  cereals,  when,  as  he  implies,  it  now  does 
not  do  so  ?  If  Mr.  Fereday,  who  is  a  most  careful  observer  of  long  experience,  and 
is  on  the  spot,  will  rear  some  of  these  larvae  on  cereals  to  the  perfect  state,  I  shall  be 
convinced  ;   meanwhile,  I  continue  to  regard  it  as  incredible. 

Mr.  Smith  unjustly  quotes  me  as  saying  that  only  two  or  three  species  occur  on 
flax  lands  ;  on  reference  to  my  words,  it  will  be  found  that  I  said,  "  very  few  (I 
know  only  of  two  or  three)  are  confined  to  these  grounds,"  a  statement  which  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Let  me  add,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Smith's  note  on  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  that  I 
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published  the  record  of  that  species  from  New  Zealand  nine  years  ago,*  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed  since. — E.  Metrick,  Eamsbury,  Hungerford  :  August  5th, 
1890. 

[We  hope  this  very  petty  controversy  will  now  end.  Some  allusions  in  Mr. 
Smith's  last  note,  and  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  present  one,  have  been  omitted  by  us  as 
being  personal,  and  outside  the  limits  of  courtesy.  We  think  there  have  been  hasty 
assertions  and  conjectures  on  both  sides.  No  one  is  better  able  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  Lepidoptera  of  New  Zealand  than  Mr.  Meyrick  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Smith,  or  any  other  entomologist  in  the  colony,  has  only  to  apply  to  him  in  order  to 
receive  the  best  information. 

In  these  days  of  "  scientific  accuracy,"  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  criticism  : — 

"  If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 
I  rede  ye  tent  it : 
A  chield's  amang  you  taking  notes. 
And,  faith,  he'll  pront  it." 

Very  true,  Robert  Burns  ! 

Moral  :  (1)  Try  to  avoid  having  holes  in  your  coats.  (2)  If  the  detector  of  a 
"  hole  "  would  communicate  privately,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  witli  the  owner,  it  would 
often  (not  always)  save  strong  language  in  print. — Eds.] 

Phylloxera  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  ChiswicJc. — We 
regret  to  announce  an  outbreak  of  this  pest  in  so  important  an  establishment.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  meeting  on  July  22nd  last,  gives  a  concise  ac- 
count of  its  discovery,  and  of  the  means  suggested  for  its  destruction  :— 

"  Mr.  Morris  called  the  attention  of  the  Scientific  Committee  to  the  appearance 
of  this  disease,  and  invited  the  Members  to  pronounce  as  to  the  ti'eatment  of  it,  as 
it  is  undoubtedly  present  in  one  (isolated)  vinery  in  the  Chiswiek  gardens,  containing 
young  plants  from  Hungary.  It  was  first  observed  on  a  single  plant  at  one  corner, 
but  both  root-  and  leaf-galls  have  been  found  on  another  plant  at  the  other  end. 
Although  the  presence  of  the  Phylloxera  would  suggest  the  opportunity  for  a  careful 
series  of  investigations  and  experiments,  yet  it  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  it  was  far  too  serious  a  matter,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  counselling  instant 
destruction  of  everything  growing  in  the  house.  The  following  pi-occss  was  sug- 
gested, and  will  be  carried  out  at  once  : — (1)  Syringing  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  fabric,  as  well  as  the  ground  and  vines,  with  water,  then  to  burn  sulphur,  the 
presence  of  the  water  being  desirable  in  order  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  ; 
this  process  is  to  be  repeated.  (2)  To  burn  every  part  of  every  plant,  as  well  as  to 
calcine  the  soil  thoroughly.  (3)  To  remove  and  burn  all  rotten  or  defective  wood 
that  may  be  in  the  house.  And  lastly  (4)  to  have  the  whole  of  the  wood  work  well 
scraped  and  repainted.  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will  be  useful,  and  followed 
out  elsewhere,  should  the  Phylloxera  appear  in  other  gardens." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Report  that  the   pest  appeared  to  be  strictly 


*  Mr.  Meyrick  gives  ua  no  reference  :  pcssibly  he  alludes  to  his  citation  and  description  of 
the  species  iu  Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  vol.  xv,  p.  61,  puWished  in  18»3,  which  has  beeu 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Smith.— Eds. 
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isolated,  and  we  hope  the  severe  and  energetic  action  taken  by  the  Council  will 
prevent  its  spread.  In  the  meantime  strict  orders  have  been  issvied  that  no  vine 
cuttings  are  to  be  distributed  from  Chiswick  until  the  authorities  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  pest  has  been  exterminated.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  very 
important  vinery  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Chiswick  was  found  to  be  terribly  infested  ; 
measures  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  were  resorted  to,  new  vines  were  planted, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  now  perfectly  healthy  and  in  full  bearing. — Eds. 

Aepophilus  Bonnairii. — I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  this  insect  ever  since 
my  last  capture  on  December  4th,  18S7  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  p.  174.),  and  have 
scoured  the  place  right  and  left  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  but  without  avail  until 
the  10th  inst.,  when  I  luckily  found  one  under  circumstances  similar  to  my  former 
capture  {i.  e.,  on  the  under-side  of  a  stone  at  low  water),  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  spot  in  which  that  one  was  taken.  I  have  not  killed  the  little  creature  yet,  nor 
do  I  think  I  shall  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  hope  of  further  specimens  turning  up 
disappears.  I  was  on  the  habitat  again  yesterday,  but  had  no  success.  I  brought 
home  a  submarine  worm,  however,  which  I  chopped  up  and  gave  to  it,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  this  morning  of  observing  the  bug  in  close  proximity,  rubbing  or  cleansing 
its  proboscis  with  great  gusto,  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  had  just  enjoyed  its 
morning  meal.  I  had  intended  to  rig  up  a  small  aquarium  and  watch  the  insect's 
movements  therein  ;  happily,  the  notion  occurred  to  me  to  try  whether  or  not  it 
could  swim  before  I  did  so.  Accordingly,  I  put  our  little  friend  into  about  a  quarter 
of  a  wineglass  of  sea  water  (with  which  I  had  provided  myself  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture), when  lo,  it  sprawled  about  in  an  utterly  helpless  manner  ;  indeed,  its  motions 
were  similar  to  those  of  a  drowning  fly.  I  removed  it  from  the  water,  and  it  proved 
(although  it  had  been  in  the  glass  but  a  few  seconds),  to  be  in  a  most  piteous  plight ; 
its  antennae  and  proboscis  were  in  close  adherence,  and  caused  the  insect  considera- 
ble effort  to  liberate  them,  and  its  pubescence  was  completely  wetted.  This  result 
rather  astonished  me.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  with  like  result.  I  also 
observed  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  walk  when  carefully  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  it  was  motionless.  I  gently  stirred  the  water,  but  it  was  content  to  be 
carried  around  without  attempting  any  motion  on  its  own  account ;  I  then  popped 
it  under  the  water,  and  it  would,  I  think,  quickly  have  been  drowned  had  not  it 
been  removed. ^James  H.  Keys,  9,  Addison  Road,  Sherwell  Estate,  Plymouth  : 
August  \2th,  1890. 

Melanic  variety  of  Zygcena  filipendidce. —  On  the  15th  ulto.,  whilst  collecting 

Gladiolus  illyricus  near  Ehinefield  in  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  George  Bryant,  who 

accompanied  me,  called  my  attention  to  a  Zygcena  crawling  up  a  stem  of  grass.     It 

proved  to  be  an  interesting  variety  of  Zygcena  filipendulcB.    The  fore-wings  are  of  the 

usual  bluish-green  colour,  but  the  six  spots  are  all  black  instead  of  crimson  ;    the 

hind-wings  are  black  instead  of  crimson,  with  the  usual  bluish-black  border.     It  is 

remarkable  that  this  variety  of  Zygcena  filipendidce  was  the  only  representative  of 

the  species,  or  the  genus,  which  I  saw  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  Forest, 

which  lasted  from  the  14th  to  the  28th  of  July. — H.  Goss,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey : 

August,  1S90. 
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lituarn. 

L.  W.  Sehaitfuss,  Ph.D. — This  very  industrious  Coleopterist  died  at  Meissen, 
Saxony,  on  July  17th.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Natural  History  Dealer  in  Dresden, 
and  his  first  scientific  publication  appears  to  have  occurred  in  a  price  catalogue  in 
1858.  From  that  time  until  recently  his  activity  was  very  great,  and  included  two 
important  Monographs  on  ScydmcBnidcB  and  Pselaphida  respectively.  For  a  few 
years  he  edited  a  serial  under  the  fancy  title,  "  Nunquam  Otiosus,"  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  his  own  writings. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society:  July  21st,  1890.— Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Harrison,  of  Harborne,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Q-.  W.  Wynn  showed  Choerocam2}a  2}orcellus,  taken  at  Sutton  CoLlCeld  last 
June.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick  showed  pupse  of  Satyrus  Semele,  and  larvae  of  Eriogaster 
lanestris.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  short  series  of  bred  Sesia  crahroniformis. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  showed  a  series  of  Thecla  ruli  from  Cannock  Chase,  two 
specimens  of  which  possessed  a  light  brown  spot  on  each  of  the  fore-wings.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Blatch  showed  Sesia  culiciformis  from  Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  sliowed 
unusually  large  Larentia  ccesiata,  taken  at  Exmoor.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wynn  and  E- 
C.  Tye  gave  an  account  of  a  short  holiday  spent  collecting  Lepidoptera  in  Wyre 
Forest  this  June  ;  among  other  interesting  species  taken  being  Melanippe  hadata, 
Euj)isteria  heparata,  Tephrosia  extersaria,  Agrotis  porphyrea,  &c. — Colbuan  J. 
Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society  : 
July  24-th,  1890.— J.  T.  Caeeington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Augustine  Clark,  M.A.,  A.  Hewk,  and  W.  G.  Bryant  were  elected 
Members. 

Mr.  Turner  exhibited  Noctita  festiva,  Hb.,  from  Hampstead,  and  a  variety  of 
the  larvro  of  Biston  hirtaria,  Leach.,  the  usual  brown  pigment  not  having  developed. 
Mr.  Joy,  Collix  sparsata,  Hb.,  from  Wicken  Fen,  and  larvae  of  the  same  species, 
which  he  had  fed  on  knot-grass.  Mr.  Wellman,  a  short  series  of  Calymnia  afflnis, 
L.,  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Chattenden,  also  living  larvae  of  Dianthoecia  nana, 
Rott.,  D.  cucuhali,  Fues.,  and  D.  carpophaga,  Bork.,  from  Caterham.  Mr.  R.  Adkin, 
a  bred  series  of  3Ioma  Orion,  Esp.,  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Moore,  a  dark 
variety  of  Arctia  Caia,  L.,  the  larva  from  which  it  was  bred  having  been  taken  at 
Rotherhithe.  Mr.  West,  Apamea  ophiogramma,  Esp.,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
found  the  larvae  of  this  species  feeding  in  his  garden  at  Streatham  on  ribbon  grass. 

Augtist  lUh,  1890.— W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Street  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Wellman  exhibited  Emmelesia  unifasciata,  Haw.,  bred  from  larvae  obtained 
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at  West  Norwood  in  1888,  the  species  having  been  two  years  in  pupa.  Mr.  South, 
Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.,  one  being  strongly  banded  with  red,  and  having  a  red- 
dish spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  bred  from  a  larva  found  in  Buckinghamshire  ; 
in  another,  the  same  markings  were  reproduced  in  a  colour  almost  white,  the  larva 
from  which  this  was  bred  was  found  in  Devon,  both  larvae  were  fed  on  sallow ;  with 
reference  to  the  first  example,  Mr.  South  stated  that  he  had  had  some  hundreds  of 
this  species  through  his  hands,  but  had  nerer  met  with  this  particular  form  before. 
Mr.  South  also  showed  an  unusually  dark  form  of  Larentia  didymata,  L.,  from 
Durham,  where  it  had  been  exceedingly  common.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Cleora  gJabraria, 
Hb.,  bred  from  the  New  Forest,  and  Coccyx  tcedeUa,  Clerck,  taken  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Society's  excursion  to  Leatherhead.  Mr.  Moore,  two  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  L.  Mr.  Tugwell,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G-.  T.  Porritt,  larvse  o?  Etipithecia 
extensaria,  on  substituted  food,  Artemisia  abrotanum.  Mr.  Tugwell  also  exhibited 
a  box  of  Arctia  Caia,  L.,  of  which  he  stated  he  had  bred  some  hundreds  this  season, 
and  only  obtained  one  variety,  the  wings  of  which  did  not  expand.  Mr.  Hawes, 
living  larvse  of  Argynnis  Selene,  Schiff.,  and  A.  Euphrosyne,  L.,  which  were  about  to 
hibernate.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  living  larvse  of  Psyche  villosella,  Och.,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  diiferent  kind  of  material  from  which  the  cases  had  been  constructed, 
one  singular  case  was  formed  entirely  from  pieces  of  rush,  each  about  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  although  he  had  had  this  specimen  about  two  months,  it 
appeared  not  to  have  added  to  its  case,  most  of  the  cases  had  been  commenced  with 
the  fragments  of  grass,  and  heath  afterwards  used.  He  also  showed  one  larva  from 
which  he  had  removed  the  entire  case,  and  had  supplied  it  with  strips  of  coloured 
paper,  from  which  in  a  few  days  it  had  formed  a  new  habitation,  the  coloured  paper 
had  also  been  used  by  another  specimen,  which  had  not  been  deprived  of  its  case  ; 
during  the  last  two  months  most  of  the  specimens  liad  doubled  the  length  of  their 
cases.  The  case  was  always  made  from  the  feeding  or  proximal  end,  and  never  from 
the  distal  end,  from  which  latter  the  imago  emerged.  In  one  instance,  where  he  had 
made  the  experiment  of  cutting  off  the  distal  end,  the  larvse  being  unable  to  repair 
the  breach,  forsook  the  case  and  made  another  habitation.  Mr.  Bouttell  exhibited  a 
pale  form  of  Zygana  Jilipendula,  L.,  from  Leigh,  Essex,  and  Hesperia  ^tweo^a,  taken 
at  Southend,  in  1882,  which  he  had  found  among  his  series  of  H.  Thaumas.  Mr. 
Turner,  H.  lineola,  taken  on  the  Society's  excursion  to  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Nussey,  the 
same  species  from  Shoeburyness.  Mr.  Tugwell  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  species 
occurred  on  the  salt  marshes,  and  those  taken  on  the  hills  were  specimens  that  had 
been  blown  from  the  marshes.  Mr.  South  said  the  species  was  plentiful  at  Tancar- 
ville,  some  200  or  300  yards  from  the  river  Seine,  in  a  limestone  quarry,  and  where 
there  was  no  character  of  salt  marshes  whatever.  Mr.  Barker  stated  he  had  taken 
a  specimen  in  Sussex  on  the  chalk.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  Coleoptera  from  Tancarville, 
taken  by  Messrs.  Leach  and  South  ;  a  specimen  of  Chrysomela  rutilans,  Wollaston, 
taken  alive  in  the  Borough  Market,  October  last,  and  stated  that  the  species  was  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  had  probably  been  imported  with  potatoes  from 
those  Islands  ;  Glypta  rubiounda,  Bridg.,  a  species  of  IchneumonidcB  new  to  science, 
bred  by  Mr.  Elisha  from  Argyrolepia  maritimana  ;  a  spider's  nest,  from  which  he 
had  bred  Semiteles  fulvipes,  Gr.,  the  nest  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  at  Leigh, 
Essex  ;  a  cluster  of  cocoons  formed  by  Apanteles  spurius,  Wsm.,  attached  to  a  sprig 
of  heather,  and  from  which  the  species  was  emerging  in  some  numbers  ;  also  a 
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specimen  of  tho  Wild  Rose  Bedeguar  gall  and  its  maimer,  Rhodites  rosce,  L.,  with 
one  of  its  parasites,  Callimome  bedeguaris,  L.  Mr.  Cockerell,  larvae  of  Eriocampa 
cerasi,  Pack.,  feeding  on  leaves  of  pear  received  from  Banstead,  where  they  were 
doing  considerable  damage :  Hellebore  was  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Mr. 
Cockerell  said  the  species  was  common  in  America  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  specimens  of  Cicada  montana,  Scop.  Mr.  Perks,  a  specimen  of 
Bagous  tempesticus,  Hbst.,  from  Leigh,  Essex.  Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin,  a  spray  of  oak 
leaves  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  galls  of  Neuroterus  fumipennis,  Hartg. 
Mr.  Cockerell  read  a  list  of  animals  and  plants  observed  in  the  Leigh,  Essex,  district, 
between  Southend  Pier  and  Hadleigh  Castle,  July  25th,  26th,  27th,  1890,  showing  a 
total  of  160  species  and  22  varieties. — I^  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  August  Gfk,  1890. — Uenrt  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Major-G-eneral  George  Cardan,  of  Surbiton,  Surrey,  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  and  Sir  Vauncey  Ilarpur- Crewe,  Bart.,  of  Calke  Abbey, 
Derbyshire,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Prof.  Meldola  exhibited  a  male  specimen  of  Polyommatus  (Chrysophaniis) 
dorilis,  Hufn.,  a  common  European  and  Asiatic  species,  which  had  been  taken  at 
Lee,  near  Ilfracombe,  in  August,  1887,  by  Mr.  Latter.  At  the  time  of  its  capture, 
Mr.  Latter  supposed  the  specimen  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Polyommatus  Phlceas  and 
one  of  the  "Blues,"  and  had  only  recently  identified  it  as  belonging  to  a  well-known 
species.  Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  made  some  remarks 
on  the  specimen,  and  commented  on  the  additions  to  the  list  of  butterflies  captured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  been  made  of  late  years. 

Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  five  specimens  of 
Athous  rhombeus,  01.,  bred  from  pupae,  recently  collected  by  himself  in  the  New 
Forest. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Coleoptera  which  he  had 
recently  made  in  Iceland.  The  following  genera,  amongst  others,  were  represented, 
viz.  : — Patrobns,  Nehria,  Byrrhiis,  Apkodius,  Phifonthtis,  Parynotus,  Ckrysomela, 
Agabus,  Creophilus,  and  Carabus.  Mr.  Champion,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  the  Chairman 
made  some  remai-ks  on  the  collection. 

Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  three  species  of  the  genus  Atossa,  Moore,  three  of  the 
genus  Elcysma,  Butl.,  and  three  of  the  genus  Campylotes,  West.,  all  from  the 
Himalayas  and  North-Eastern  Asia.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  illustrate 
the  remarkable  differences  of  venation  in  those  closely-allied  forms  of  the  same 
family.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Moore,  and  others  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued. 

Mr.  P.  Crowley  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of 
Butterflies  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,"  and  exhibited  the  species,  which  he 
proposed  to  name  respectively  Charaxes  gabonica  and  Cymothoe  marginata.  He 
also  exhibited  several  other  new  species  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  had  been  recently 
described  in  the  "  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist." — H.  Goss,  Eon.  Sec. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

BT   A.    F.    GEIFFITH,    M.A. 

It  has  become  rather  the  fashion  of  late  years  among  men  of 
science  to  depreciate  the  value  of  classification  in  comparison  v/ith 
the  study  of  morphology  and  the  like.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  careful  classification  lies  at  the  root  of  all  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  branch  of  Zoology,  so  that  no  labour  can  be  thrown  away  which 
is  expended  in  obtaining  correctness  in  this  fundamental  portion  of 
science. 

The  visible  outcome  of  all  such  labour  is  a  catalogue,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  ascertain  certain  principles  applicable  to 
Natural  History  catalogues  in  general ;  which  principles,  if  correctly 
ascertained,  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  obtain  a  standard 
catalogue  of  Lepidoptera,  and  put  an  end  to  the  annoying,  and  in 
many  cases  frivolous,  changes  with  which  we  unfortunate  collectors 
have  so  frequently  to  put  up  in  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement 
of  our  insects. 

Botanists  speak  of  the  "  Natural  System  "  of  classification  as  opposed  to  earlier 
systems  or  wants  of  system,  and  know  the  value  to  their  science  of  the  great  advance 
in  knoveledge,  which  is  crystallized  in  that  expression.  We  Lepidopterists  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  known  any  other  than  a  Natural  System.  But  how  is  a 
Natural  System  to  be  reduced  to  meet  the  iron  necessities  of  a  catalogue  ?  It  will 
be  noticed  immediately  on  looking  at  a  list  that  any  species  is  thereby  connected 
with  two  others  only ;  namely,  that  immediately  preceding,  and  that  immediately 
following.  If,  therefore,  it  were  thought  necessary  to  indicate  the  relationship  of 
one  species  with  any  other  than  these  two,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some  system 
of  cross  lines,  reference  letters,  or  the  like,  which  would  infallibly  break  into  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  and  render  it  less  useful  for  all  other  practical  purposes. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  representation  of  relationships  of 
genera  and  other  larger  groups.  Now,  do  these  relationships  in  Nature  conform  to 
the  rule  which  the  catalogue  maker,  under  the  stress  of  this  difficulty,  would  fain 
lay  down  for  them  ?  The  answer  is  clearly,  No.  Each  collector  will  readily  bring 
to  mind  species  and  genera  which  show  close  relationship  to  more  than  two  others. 
This  being  so,  it  is  as  absolutely  impossible  to  represent  accurately  by  a  catalogue 
the  whole  of  a  Natural  System  as  it  is  to  represent  on  a  plane  the  relative  positions 
of  points  on  a  non-developable  surface.  Hence  we  learn  that  it  is  idle  to  look  to 
natural  affinities  alone  to  fix  the  order  of  the  standard  catalogue.  If  some  recognised 
authority  were  to-day  to  attempt  to  formulate  such  a  catalogue  from  such  materials 
only,  it  would  be  open  to  any  one  to-morrow  to  point  to  affinities  which  the  first 
authority  had  perforce  to  overlook  for  the  purpose  of  his  list,  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  these  neglected  affinities  were  more  important  than  those  relied  on  by  the  first 
(for  the  closeness  and  remoteness  of  such  affinities  must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  a 
matter  of  opinion  j  who  is  to  decide  whether  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  any 
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particular  instance  on  the  neuration  of  the  wing,  the  shape  of  the  costa  or  hind 
margin,  the  form  of  some  sexual  or  other  organ  of  the  imago,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  the  ovum,  larva,  or  pupa  ?  each  of  which  may  mark  different  relationships  of  the 
same  species,  genus,  family,  or  what  not)  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  to  tell  us 
that  the  order  should  be  different. 

What  other  criterion,  then,  are  we  to  take  to  help  us  in  cases  where  natural 
affinity  gives  our  catalogue  makers  too  much  scope  in  airing  their  superior  powers  of 
annoyance?  Surely,  it  must  be  the  very  commonplace  but  useful  one  of  custom. 
In  other  words,  some  well  known  and  widely  used  catalogue  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  no  alterations  of  order  allowed  in  it,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  a  species,  or  group  of  species,  has  been  placed  between  two  other  species 
or  groups  to  which  it  has  no  close  natural  affinities,  while  another  place  can  be  found 
for  it  between  two  other  species  or  groups  to  which  it  is  closely  related.  Thus,  when 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  Aventia  flexida  is  out  of  place  among  the  Macarida,  and 
will  be  among  its  kindred  at  the  end  of  the  Koctitina,  let  no  considerations  of  ancient 
custom  or  honoured  authority  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  correction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  some  one  suddenly  wakes  up  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Pterophoi-ina  have 
close  affinities  to  other  groups  besides  the  Tineina,  however  astonished  he  may  be 
that  he  had  not  grasped  the  fact  before,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  us  all  the 
needless  and  objectless  trouble  involved  in  the  emission  of  a  fresh  catalogue.  He 
can  occupy  himself,  as  others  had  before  him,  in  pointing  out  the  affinities  which 
have  struck  him,  thus  helping  to  show  how  our  clumsy  methods  are  certain  to  fail  in 
completely  representing  Nature's  da;dalean  works,  rather  than  adding  another  proof 
of  how  readily  one  maker  of  lists  will  fall  into  the  very  trap,  the  existence  of  which 
he  has  so  ingeniously  demonstrated. 

Here  it  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  disclaimer.  Let  no  collector  despise,  and 
let  no  one  think  that  this  paper  is  meant  to  depreciate,  the  work  of  him  who 
patiently  investigates  relationships.  We  can  all  see  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  j!ex«/a  and  the  Macari(P,  between  caruleocephaJa  and  some  of  the  Bomby- 
ciform  Noctiiina.  But  the  secrets  which  Dame  Nature  has  to  teach  us  are  not 
delivered  up  to  superficial  observers  ;  and  the  riddles,  to  the  solution  of  which 
accurate  classification  helps  to  afford  a  guide,  can  only  be  solved  by  perseveringly 
following  up  all  the  clues  afforded  by  the  various  parts  and  organs,  and  in  their 
various  stages  of  development.  All  that  this  paper  has  so  far  proved  is,  first,  the 
fact  that  the  catalogue  maker  cannot  by  any  means  in  his  power  make  his  catalogue 
express  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  results  of  these  enquiries ;  and  secondly,  the  necessary 
corollary,  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  more  commonplace,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  exceedingly  useful  duty  of  affording  both  collectors,  and  also  more  scientific 
workers,  a  handy  means  of  reference  to  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  and  study. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  branch  of  our  enquiry.  Can  any  change  of 
nomenclature  be  of  itself  an  advantage  to  a  catalogue  as  a  means  of  reference  ?  If 
80,  such  changes  should  be  made  in  addition  to  those  already  granted  to  be  allowable. 
One  regrets  to  have  to  admit  that  there  may  be  such  changes  to  be  made.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  various  catalogues  now  cur- 
rent in  our  own  country  differ  irder  se,  not  only  as  to  order,  but  also  as  to 
nomenclature  ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  an  advantage  so  to  alter  them  as  to  secure 
ONCE  AND  FOE  ALL  absolute  uniformity  in  these  respects.     Much  more  would  it  be 
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an  advantage  so  to  alter  both  British  and  foreign  lists  as  to  secure  the  same  uni- 
formity in  all.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  may  yet  be  secured,  subject  only  to 
correction  in  those  very  i*are  cases  where  an  insect,  or  group  of  insects,  has,  through 
ignorance  of  its  life-history  or  otherwise,  been  placed  in  an  absolutely  incongruous 
neighbourliood  ? 

To  secure  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  the  so-called  law  of  priority  was  invented. 
And  with  two  slight  modifications,  this  "  law,"  or  more  properly  canon,  appears  to 
be  almost  perfectly  adapted  to  attain  the  desired  end.  What  these  modifications 
should  be,  can  be  best  learnt  from  an  examination  of  the  diSiculties  to  which  (he 
application  of  the  canon  has  given  rise  in  practice.  Catalogue  makers  seem  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  object  of  tlie  canon,  wliich  was  designed  to  obtain  uniformity, 
and  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  memory  of  any  more  ancient  writer  is 
actually  wronged,  if  a  name  given  by  a  subsequent  writer  is  preferred  to  his.  They, 
therefore,  set  to  work  to  unearth  more  and  more  ancient  descriptions  and  names, 
and  having  found  them,  cannot  rest  content  without  publishing  their  success  to  the 
world.  The  antiquarian  delights  of  such  work  sliould  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  such  delights  are  by  no  means  small.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  has  become  the  inveterate  custom  for  these  antiquarians  to  call  down  mingled 
glory  and  anathemas  on  their  own  heads  by  compelling  their  fellow-entomologists  to 
learn  the  results  of  their  researches  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  behind  the  times 
if  they  refuse.  To  correct  this  very  natural  tendency,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
fix  on  a  limit  in  time  (as  has  been  done  in  the  classification  of  certain  branches  of 
zoology)  beyond  which  antiquarian  zeal  shall  have  to  content  itself  with  being  its 
own  reward.  And  this  course  is  readily  seen  to  be  reasonable,  as  the  earliest  writers 
on  entomology  were  usually  contented  with  such  slight,  loose  descriptions,  that  it  is 
in  very  many  cases  easier  to  guess  than  to  be  certain  of  the  species  to  which  any 
description  is  intended  to  apply.  Yery  similar  considerations  lead  to  the  further 
rule,  that  no  earlier  name  should  be  preferred  to  a  well  established  one,  unless  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  what  insect  was  intended  to  be  described  under  the 
earlier  name,  and  that  the  description  includes  no  more  than  one  species.  In  fact, 
the  substitution  of  less  known  names  for  well  known  ones,  which  is  at  present  the 
great  aim  of  catalogue  makers,  should  be  rigorously  discouraged,  except  with  the 
one  object  of  uniformity. 

There  is  still  one  question  to  be  disposed  of,  and  this  is  really  the  most  thorny 
of  all.  How  far  is  it  allowable  to  split  up  so-called  genera  into  sub-genera  and 
species  into  varieties  or  sub-species  ?  With  regard  to  genera  and  sub-genera,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  are  mei'ely  artificial  groups,  introduced  for  convenience,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  distinctions  of  very  varying  value.  That  being  so, 
the  question  of  convenience  is  practically  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  There  are 
several  of  such  groups  which  are  cumbersome  from  the  number  of  species  comprised 
in  each.  Where  any  natural  line  of  sub-division,  however  slight,  can  be  found  in 
such  groups,  it  is  clearly  an  advantage  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  a  catalogue  in  which, 
for  example,  the  group  collected  by  Mr.  Stainton  under  the  generic  name  Oelechia 
has  been  broken  up  into  several  distinct  and  sufBciently  recognisable  genera,  is  so  far 
a  better  one,  so  that  one  would  gladly  see  such  a  genus  as  Nepticula  similarly  dealt 
with,  if  only  it  were  possible.  When,  however,  we  discuss  the  value  of  specific  dis- 
tinctions, we  are  met  by  a  further  difiiculty  in  the  existence  of  two  separate  theories 
on  the  subject  ;  one  school  contending  that  species   arc   divided  by   an   impassable 
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natural  separation,  the  other  that  they  are  scarcely  more  than  artificial  groupings. 
distinct  enough  indeed  in  most  caBCS,  but  not  in  all.  The  best  opinion  appears  to  be, 
that  while  specific  distinctions  are  (for  all  practical  purposes  of  a  catalogue)  generally 
absolute,  there  are  certain  groups  in  all  Orders  of  Zoology  where  absolute  specific 
distinctions  do  not  exist,  as,  for  instance,  the  willows  or  brambles  of  the  botanist, 
the  willow  warblers  and  their  allies,  or  the  titlarks  among  birds,  the  ammonites  or 
terebratulas  among  fossil  nioUusca,  and  the  pectens  among  recent  ones,  not  to  mention 
the  groups  in  our  own  collections  which,  as  we  entomologists  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  recollecting,  present  similar  difilculties  among  the  Affrotes,  the  SciaphilcB,  the 
ColeophorcB,  and  other  genera.  Now,  it  is  especially  by  the  study  of  these  groups 
that  we  hope  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  Creation,  and  a 
satisfactory  system  of  classification  of  them  will  be  of  gi-eat  service  in  this  study. 
If  it  be  true,  then,  that  even  specific  distinctions  are  in  certain  cases  not  absolute, 
but  only  relative,  we  must  again  fall  back  on  custom  to  help  us  out  in  the  difficulty, 
taking  certain  well  known  named  standard  forms  as  distinct  species  for  purposes  of 
classification.  And  it  is  easy,  without  introducing  any  fresh  want  of  uniformity,  to 
indicate,  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  the  more  artificial  nature  of  such  distinctions 
by  some  peculiarity  in  the  type  used  for  those  particular  names  in  the  catalogue. 

Finally,  the  naming  of  varieties  has  lately  been  proceeding  at  a  rate  so  pro- 
digious, as  apparently  to  have  excited  in  the  bosorji  of  rival  classifiers  a  spirit  of 
violent  opposition.  No  doubt,  this  pursuit,  which  is  lamentably  easy,  can  be  carried 
to  an  excess.  But  the  study  of  variation  and  aberration  (to  use  terms  which  are 
intended  to  express  two  different  lines  of  effect  of  the  same  force)  is  one  of  sucli 
extreme  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  Nature,  that  the  utmost  pains  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  a  proper  classification  and  naming  of  varieties  and  aberrant  forms. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  to  treat  somewhat  further  of  this  subject  in  a  subsequent 
paper,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  matter  now  in  hand. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  paper — 

1.  A  catalogue  cannot  be  made  to  represent  fully  the  Natural  Order.  Its  one 
object  should,  therefore,  be  to  provide  a  handy  means  of  reference,  for  which  purpose 
the  utmost  obtainable  degree  of  finality,  both  of  Order  and  Nomenclature,  is  essential. 

2.  Such  finality  of  Order  is  to  be  obtained  by  selecting  once  for  all  a  well 
known  catalogue,  and  allowing  no  deviations  from  the  order  in  this  catalogue, 
except  where  it  is  proved  that  a  species  or  group  is  placed  in  an  absolutely  incon- 
gruous neighbourhood,  and  that  there  is  a  suitable  place  for  it  elsewhere. 

3.  Such  finality  of  Nomenclature  is  not  to  be  found  by  the  application  of  the 
canon  of  priority  alone,  but  by  supplementing,  or  rather  curtailing,  that  canon  by 
placing  a  limit  beyond  which  it  shall  not  operate,  and  by  refusing  to  recognise  any 
change  in  favour  of  a  less  known  name,  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  earlier 
description  being  applicable,  or,  if  applicable,  being  too  inclusive. 

4.  In  cases  where  specific  distinctions  are  doubtful,  keep  accepted  standards,  the 
doubtfulness  of  which  may,  however,  be  indicated  by  some  accepted  peculiarity 
of  print. 

The  writer  has  two  objects  in  publishing  this  paper.  First,  to  invite  comments, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  further  canons  may  be  needed  to 
procure  the  great  desideratum  of  a  standard  catalogue.  And  next,  to  induce  the 
powers  that  be  in  Britain  to  take  counsel  with  the  powers  that  be  elsewhere,  and  to 
apply  the  canons  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

15,  Buckingliam  Place,  Brighton  : 
June  3rd, 1890. 
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Occurrence  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fab.,  in  Great  Britain. — It  is  a  rather  curious 
fact,  but  one  well  established,  that  those  seasons  which  are  remarkable  for  unfavoura- 
ble weather  and  consequent  scarcity  of  insects,  are  also  noticeable  for  the  occurrence 
of  unexpected  novelties  or  rarities.  Possibly  the  wretched  weather  (which  is  not 
usually  confined  to  these  islands)  induces  restlessness  on  the  part  of  insects,  and  a 
desire  to  "  better  their  position  "  by  migration,  and  so  an  influx  of  strangers  comes 
about. 

This  season  the  interesting  visitor  appears  to  be  Plusia  moneta,  Fab.,  of  which 
a  specimen  has  already  been  recorded  this  year  in  another  magazine.  The  first 
specimen  noticed  was  taken  hovering  over  a  Delphinium  blossom  in  a  garden  at 
Dover,  by  a  schoolboy,  on  the  evening  of  June  25th.  It  was  brought  to  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb,  in  whose  collection  it  now  is.  Another  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Holland  flying 
about  a  gas  lamp  at  a  railway  station  near  Reading,  on  the  night  of  July  2nd,  and 
is  now  before  me.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  but  paler  than  Mr.  Webb's  and  not 
quite  so  large,  the  latter  being  of  the  largest  size  usually  attained  by  the  species. 
This  is  a  most  lovely  species,  as  large  as  P.  orichalcea,  almost  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
wings  being  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  or  yellowish-grey,  suffused  with  pale  golden, 
with  a  narrow,  darker  golden-brown,  central  band  or  irregular  fascia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  hinder  margin  is  broadly  tinged  with  violet.  The  orbicular  stigma  is 
nearly  round,  bright  golden,  and  beneath  it  is  a  similar  spot  of  the  same  colour,  the 
two  forming  a  sort  of  8  mark,  or  two  tiny  yellow  coins — hence  the  name.  The 
hind- wings  are  pale  grey  with  darker  nervures  ;  the  palpi  are  long  and  somewhat 
recurved. 

Plusia  moneta  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  and  is  said  by  Kirby  chiefly  to 
frequent  mountainous  districts.  It  occurs  in  the  east  and  south  of  France,  and 
much  interest  would  attach  to  any  information  attainable  as  to  whether  it  has  thia 
year  been  noticed  in  the  northern  or  western  portions  of  that  country.  It  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  our  fauna,  and  as  its  food-plant,  the  monkshood  (Aconitum), 
grows  in  every  cottage  garden,  there  seems  no  especial  reason  why  it  should  not 
become  a  permanent  resident. — Chas.  Q-.  Babeett,  39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead, 
S.E. :  September  15th,  1890. 

Eulepia  cribrum. — What  is  the  food  of  this  species  ?  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  heath,  but  is  this  the  case  ?  Towards  the  end  of  last  June,  Mr.  Y.  Gerrard 
kindly  sent  me  some  eggs  from  the  New  Forest ;  I  gave  the  young  larvse  heath, 
Calluna  vulgaris  and  Erica  cinerea,hu.t  they  were  very  restless, I  could  not  see  that 
they  touched  it,  and  some  died.  I  then  put  in  also  some  grasses,  Poa  annua  and 
Aira  flexuosa,  when  they  seemed  to  settle  and  one  or  two  passed  their  first  moult. 
My  observations  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  pot  in  which  they  were,  being  upset 
from  the  low  shelf  on  which  it  stood.  On  looking  at  Mr.  Buckler's  figures,  vol.  iii, 
pi.  xlvi,  I  observed  that  the  larv£B  are  represented  on  a  fine  leaved  wiry  grass.  I 
see  that  Festuca  duriuscula  is  given  as  the  food  of  E.  grammica,  so  very  probably 
that  species  or  F.  ovina  would  be  eaten  by  F.  cribrum.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  on  this  point. — E.  N.  Bloomfield,  Guestling  Rectory:  Aug.  Ydth,  1890. 

[Freyer,  vol.  ii,  p.  56,  thus  writes  of  Bombi/x  cribrum :  "  We  are  indebted  to 
Herr  Konewka  (after  whom  the  variety  of  Arctia  viUica  was  named  Koneivkai),  of 
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Berlin,  for  tho  natural  liistorj  of  this  Bombyx.  He  sent  me  an  inflated  larva  skin, 
together  with  a  pupa,  and  the  following  notice  : — 

"  On  the  26th  Julj,  1833,  a  pinned  female  of  this  species  laid  a  number  of  eggs, 
globular,  smooth  and  gold-shining,  which,  after  four  days,  assumed  a  darker  tinge, 
then  daily  became  browner,  and  on  the  16th  day  produced  blackish  larvae.  I  fed 
them  with  lettuce  leaves  (Lactuca  sativa),  which  they  appeared  to  eat  readily.  After 
several  moults,  when  half-grown,  they  hibernated  in  moss ;  in  March  they  resumed 
their  old  diet,  and  after  passing  their  last  moult  they  spun  slight  cocoons  in  which 
they  changed  to  the  pupa  state  during  the  month  of  June,  and  after  four  weeks  the 
imago  appeared. 

"  Out  of  doors  I  have  only  found  the  larva  singly,  and  certainly  exclusively  ou 
heather,  Erica  vulgaris,  where,  like  all  this  tribe  of  larvae,  it  seems  to  try  to  escape 
observation  by  rolling  itself  up  and  tumbling  down  amongst  the  roots  of  its  food." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  larva  may  truly  feed  on  the  thin  wiry  grasses, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  as  these  often  grow  amongst  the  heather,  but  for  a 
larva  of  this  size  they  afford  very  little  foot-hold,  and  it  may  therefore  prefer  the 
more  secure  support  afforded  by  the  Calluna. — H.  T.  S.] 

Apatura  Iris,  L. — On  August  5th,  Edward  Woodthorpe,  a  young  collector, 
brought  me  a  male  taken  by  him  on  July  25th,  1890,  at  Welton  Wood,  near  Alford. 
He  saw  three  more  individuals  also. — Jas.  Eaedley  Mason,  The  Sycamores, 
Alford,  Lincolnshire  :  August,  1890. 

Note  on  the  food  of  Drymonia  dodoncpa. — A  larva  of  this  species,  beaten  from 
a  beech  tree  ten  days  ago,  continued  to  eat  leaves  of  the  same,  and  though  oak  and 
birch  were  put  in  with  it,  they  were  left  untouched.  It  yesterday  spun  its  cocoon, 
with  grains  of  sand  attached,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  beneath  some  moss.  Mr.  C. 
Viggers  informs  me  he  has  beaten  it  from  beech  in  this  neighbourhood  on  former 
occasions,  and  found  it  to  feed  upon  the  same.  I  record  this  as  oak  and  birch  are 
the  only  trees  usually  given  as  food  for  D.  dodoncea  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Hellins  says,  in 
his  notes  to  Mr.  Buckler's  figure  in  the  Ray  Society's  volume  (ii,  p.  158),  "  the  food  is 
always  oak." — W.  R.  Jeffuey,  Ashford  :  September  Wth,  1890. 

Re-occurrence  of  Epischnia  Bankesiella  at  Portland. — I  was  very  much  pleased 
at  the  occun'cnce  in  1889  of  two  specimens  of  E.  Bankesiella,  as  it  showed  that  it 
was  a  permanent  resident  in  Portland,  and  that  the  male  and  female  taken  in  1887, 
from  which  I  described  it,  were  not  merely  chance  visitors. 

One  of  the  1889  specimens  was  again  taken  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  one  by 
myself,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  has  also  taken  a  specimen  this  year,  so  that  I  now  have 
five,  of  which  fom*  are  females,  and  one  (worn)  a  male.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  else  has  taken  it  here,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  being  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  All  these  specimens  occurred  in  the  same  locality,  within  half  a 
mile  of  each  other.  The  species  seems  to  be  either  very  rare,  or  to  move  about  very 
little,  as  I  have  woi'ked  for  it  a  great  deal  with  very  small  results.  I  have  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  food-plant,  as  I  cannot  associate  the  moths  taken  with  any  one 
plant  more  than  another. 
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The  remarks  in  Merrin's  calendar  as  to  the  "Tillainously  wet  and  windy 
weather"  of  Portland  have  been,  perhaps,  specially  true  this  year,  as  good  collecting 
days  and  nights  have  been  rare  ;  either  it  rained,  or  there  was  a  sea  mist,  or  a  strong 
wind,  any  one  of  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  spoil  the  collecting.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  very  rough  and  rocky  character  of  the  locality  makes  any  collecting,  especially 
at  night,  hard  work,  and  often  dangerous,  unless  one  knows  the  ground  well  and  is 
very  careful.  One  sometimes  finds  oneself  on  steep  gi'assy  slopes  with  precipices  at 
the  foot,  invisible  from  above,  or  has  to  climb  over  piles  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
each  weighing  many  tons,  between  which  one's  foot  or  body  might  easily  slip  and 
be  caught,  or  one  may  suddenly  come  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the  deep  quarries 
and  cuttings  for  tramways,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  island,  round  which 
there  is  never  any  sort  of  fencing.  Tliere  are  also  holes,  the  depth  of  which  I  have 
not  ascertained,  a  few  feet  wide,  down  which  one  might  easily  fall  if  one  did  not 
know  of  their  existence,  as  their  mouths  become  partly  covered  with  plants,  which 
make  them  inconspicuous.  Altogether,  I  think  that  any  captures  at  Portland  are 
well  earned,  especially  in  a  season  like  that  of  the  present  year.  Something  was 
said  (Ent.  Record,  i,  16)  about  the  dangers  of  taking  Agrotis  lunigera  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  but  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  taken  it  in  both  places  tells  me  that  he 
much  prefers  that  locality  to  Portland,  and  that  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
two  are  not  to  be  compared. 

A  coloured  figure  of  E.  Bankesiella  is  given  in  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  N.  H. 
Soc.  and  Antiq.  Field  Club,  vol.  x.  The  species  appears  to  be  very  constant  in 
colouring,  but  the  latter  specimens  are,  if  anything,  more  obscurely  marked  than  the 
?  first  taken  (the  ^  '"'as  too  worn  to  describe).  There  is  sometimes  a  more  or  less 
distinct  whitish  spot  near  the  inner  margin,  and  about  two-fifths  of  the  way  from 
the  base  to  the  anal  angle.  In  all  other  respects  the  description  given  (En*.  Mo. 
Mag.,  XXV,  63)  is  quite  satisfactory. — Nelson  M.  Eichaedson,  Montevideo,  near 
Weymouth  :  September  I5ih,  1890. 

Occurrence  in  Dorset  of  S.  stibsequana,  Saw.,  and  M.  rufimitrana,  H.-S. — In 
May,  1889,  I  took  a  very  few  specimens  of  SteganoptycTia  subsequana,  Haw.  (see 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  6),  in  a  wood  some  miles  from  Weymouth,  composed  of  various 
fir  and  other  trees,  including  Pinus  austriaca,  spruce,  silver  fir,  larch,  oak,  &c.,  &c. 
I  did  not  at  the  time  recognise  the  species,  which  was  afterwards  kindly  named  for 
me  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  and  I  was  unable  to  go  for  it  again  until  the  present 
year.  Although  I  only  took  so  few  specimens  in  1889,  I  had  hoped,  from  what  I 
then  saw  of  it,  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  more  plentifully  by  working  specially  for  it, 
but  though  I  spent  several  days  last  May  in  pursuit  of  it,  I  invariably  found  it  very 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  In  the  wood  in  wliich  I  first  discovered  it  I  took  hardly 
any  this  year,  but  found  it  in  a  neighbouring  wood  of  similar  chai-acter.  Here, 
however,  it  was  very  local,  being  almost  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  wood, 
though  an  occasional  straggler  occurred  elsewhere.  I  took  one  specimen  flying 
naturally  at  dusk  ;  all  the  others  were  beaten  out  of  some  kind  of  fir.  I  think  that 
these  moths  were  really  scarce,  and  not  only  apparently  so,  as  even  when  they  seemed 
to  fly  readily,  on  &  branch  being  touched  I  found  them  rare,  and  sometimes  worked 
for  hours  without  seeing  one.  They  are  most  capricious  in  their  ways,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  exactly  what  they  like,  they  absolutely  refuse  to  move.     They  also 
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seom  to  get  worn  very  quickly,  so  that  it  is  most  difBcult  to  secure  really  fine  speci- 
mens, and,  judging  from  the  semi-transparent  state  of  the  very  few  I  have  seen  in 
my  friends'  cabinets,  I  suppose  that  others  have  suffered  even  more  than  I  in  this 
respect. 

I  have  also  to  record  the  occurrence  in  July,  in  the  same  locality,  of  Mixodia 
rufimitrana,  H.-S.,  amongst  silver  fir,  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  which  its  larvaj  had 
apparently  been  feeding.  These  little  moths  flew  at  dusk  round  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  so  that  I  wished  that  I  had  a  long-handled  net,  as  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  inducing  them  to  descend. 

I  may  remark  that  these  woods  are  strictly  preserved  by  the  owner,  who  has 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  collect  in  them  occasionally. 

A  coloured  figure  of  <S.  subsequana,  from  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  will  be 
given  on  the  moth  plate  in  Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Field  Club,  vol.  xi. — 
Id. 


NOTES     FEOM     THE     EED     SEA. 
BT    J.    J.    WALKER,    R  N.,    F.L  S. 

On  March  14th  we  were  in  the  Suez  Canal:  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  I  landed  at  "  Port  Tewfik  "  (2^  miles  from  Suez)  at  6.15  a.m., 
and  walked  up  to  that  very  dirty  guide-  and  donkey-infested  town. 
Not  finding  much  to  interest  me  here,  I  made  for  the  hills  of  Jebel 
Atakah,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which  looked  quite  near,  but  it  cost 
mo  nearly  three  hours  of  hard  walking  over  a  plain  absolutely  destitute 
of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  it  being  nothing  more  than  an  old  soa 
beach  upraised,  strewn  with  shells  and  broken  fragments  of  coral,  the 
whole  saturated  with  salt.  As  I  got  near  the  base  of  the  hills  I  began 
to  meet  with  a  scanty  but  very  interesting  flora,  composed  chiefly  of 
thorny  plants,  even  the  Crucifercc  being  armed  with  spines.  Here  I 
was  very  much  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  genus  Adesmia, 
which  seems  quite  to  replace  Fimelia  in  these  parts  ;  I  met  with  four 
species  at  least,  two  or  three  being  common  ;  they  are  very  queer  un- 
gainly spidery-looking  fellows,  but  they  run  with  great  speed,  and 
have  a  provoking  habit  of  getting  under  a  thorny  bush,  whence  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  them  out.  Besides  these,  however,  I  could  get  but 
very  little,  though  I  took  a  good  sized  Buprestid  (?  a  Foeliconota),  a 
fine  yellow-spotted  black  locust,  not  rare,  and  a  pair  of  a  very  pretty 
Melitwa,  allied  to  Jf.  didyma,  but  I  think  quite  distinct.  I  got  back 
to  Port  Tewfik  (which  is  connected  with  Suez  by  a  loug  causeway)  at 
3  p.m.,  very  tired,  having  walked  at  least  24  miles.  Close  to  Suez  I 
got  heaps  of  Ocnera,  and  a  few  small  heteromerous  forms  strange 
to  me. 
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"We  proceeded  on  our  course  down  the  Eed  Sea  the  same  evening, 
and  had  a  fine  steady  run  until  the  20th,  when  we  stopped  off  the 
little  islet  of  "  Hind  Kadam  "  to  laud  an  observing  party,  and  as  the 
Captain  wished  me  to  accompany  them  and  see  what  could  be  found 
in  the  Natural  History  line,  I  w^is  by  no  means  loth  to  land  and  spend 
the  day  there.  Hind  Kadam,  which  is  about  35  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  African  coast,  close  to  Suakin,  is  a  little  coral  islet  only 
600  yards  long  by  180  wide,  no  part  being  elevated  more  than  15  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  a  little  distance  it  looks  rather  verdant,  being 
covered  with  an  open  thicket  of  bushes  some  6  feet  high,  all  of  one 
species,  a  shrubby  Sttceda,  just  like  ours  in  foliage,  but  making  a  hard 
woody  stem  as  thick  as  one's  leg.  Besides  this  plant  I  saw  only  four 
other  species  on  the  islet,  all  rare,  except  a  coarse  rushy  grass.  Every 
part  swarmed  with  hermit-crabs,  which  had  appropriated  all  the  empty 
shells. 

I  had  a  good  look  for  insects,  but  could  fiud  only  three  species  of 
Coleopfera  living,  viz.,  a  Gonocephalum,  a  PhaJe7'in,  and  a  minute 
Jlalacoderm,  in  size  and  appearance  curiously  like  a  black  ScydincBtius  ; 
this  last  was  found  running  actively  among  the  shells  and  coral  debris 
at  high  w^ater  mark.  Besides  these  I  met  with  remains  of  one  or  two 
other  beetles  (Calosoma,  Himatismus,  Crypticus,  &c.),  but  could  find 
none  of  these  alive.  A  few  little  Geometers,  &c.,  were  taken  flitting 
very  actively  among  the  Sueeda.  On  the  island  were  two  osprey's 
nests,  huge  structures  of  sticks,  four  feet  high  and  as  many  in  diame- 
ter, one  of  which  contained  three  fine  eggs,  which  I  took.  The  island 
is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  fishermen  from  Suakin,  and  we  found 
two  men,  an  Arab  and  a  negro,  who  had  come  here  to  catch  turtle,  and 
had  evidently  had  good  success,  to  judge  from  the  abundant  remains 
of  recently  killed  ones  scattered  about.  Altogether  I  had  a  very  en- 
joyable day  on  Hind  Kadam,  though  I  got  severely  burned  by  the  sun 
while  bathing  and  wading  about  on  the  beach  looking  for  shells. 

On  the  22nd  we  anchored  for  a  couple  of  days  among  the  Zebayir 
Islands,  and  the  following  day  (28rd)  I  had  a  ramble  on  Saba,  the 
second  in  size  of  them.  The  Zebayir  Islands  are  all  of  small  dimen- 
sions, entirely  volcanic  in  structure  and  utterly  barren,  nothing  but 
dreary  slopes  of  black,  rough,  cellular  lava ;  only  on  Saba  is  there  a 
salt  lagoon  of  considerable  extent,  fringed  with  a  scanty  growth  of 
a  shrubby  species  of  Salicornia  about  four  feet  high.  This  lagoon  is 
a  great  resort  of  flamingoes,  of  which  several  were  shot  by  our  people  ; 
unfortunately  they  could  not  be  made  good  specimens  of.  I  saw  very 
few  insects  in  my  walk,  but  met  with  two  species  of  butterflies,  Pyra- 
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meis  cardui  (of  course),  and  a  little  "  Blue,"  allied  to  the  European  L. 
Lysimon,  which  latter  was  not  rare ;  no  beetles,  though  one  of  the 
officers  brought  me  a  few  carrion  things  {Dermesfes,  Snprinus,  and 
Phaleria)  which  he  had  found  under  a  dead  bird  on  the  main  island, 
Jebel  Zebayir.  We  spent  two  or  three  days  in  sounding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  islands,  and  resumed  our  course  on  the  2Bth, 
arriving  at  Perim  (in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb)  on  the  raoriiiug 
of  the  27th. 

This  island  was  our  head  quarters  until  April  3rd,  and  during  that 
time  I  had  a  good  many  opportunities  of  landing,  and  managed  to 
enjo}^  myself  very  much,  although  the  heat  w^as  intense  (80°  in  the 
shade  every  day,  and  never  less  than  80°  at  night),  and  the  island  is  as* 
barren  and  dreary  a  place  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  of  limited 
size  (about  four  miles  by  three),  and  of  a  somewhat  horseshoe  shape, 
and  generally  level  in  character,  the  highest  point  being  214  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  strewn  with  great  blocks  of 
black  lava,  very  rough  and  unpleasant  to  walk  over,  but  on  the  north 
side  is  a  tolerably  esitensive  sandy  plain  (in  fact,  an  old  raised  coral 
reef),  covered  with  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  low  green  bushes  of  a  species 
of  Zizyphus,  and  plants  allied  to  SaJsola,  Salicornia,  &c.,  and  on  the 
sandy  beaches  round  the  harbour  a  shrubby  species  of  Armeria 
flourishes.  On  the  flowers  of  this  plant  I  took  (besides  many  Hy- 
menoptera)  several  specimens  of  a  very  fine  red  and  black  MordeUa- 
looking  thing,  and  of  a  nice  reddish  GantJiaris  with  black  head  and 
suture  ;  on  the  plain  a  very  fine  Adesmia  occurred  rarely,  and  several 
species  of  Coleoptera,  chiefly  Heteromei-ous  (Zophosis,  Pedinus  (?), 
and  others),  were  to  be  found  sparingly  under  blocks  of  lava.  Near 
the  landing  place  two  species  of  Ocnera  and  of  a  nice  genus  allied  to 
Tentyria  wore  to  be  found  not  rarely,  and  a  few  Malacoderms,  Anthicus 
sp.,  &c.,  were  to  be  obtained  on  flowers,  but  the  most  interesting 
things  were  to  be  found  by  looking  under  the  seaweed,  &c.,  on  the 
beach  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  harbour.  Here  I  found  (besides 
Halohates  in  plenty,  but  mostly  dead)  such  things  as  Phaleria,  Tre- 
chyscelis  (?),  a  nice  insect  near  Crypt icus,  a  very  small  testaceous-yellow 
Dyschirius,  Phytosus,  Philorithus  (nice  sp.),  Ptenidlum  (swarms),  an 
excessively  minute  Acritus  in  plenty,  &c.,  &c.  Altogether  I  managed 
to  amass  just  forty  species  of  beetles  here,  not  bad  for  such  a  misera- 
bly barren  island  ;  of  these  no  fewer  than  twenty  belong  to  the 
Heteromera. 

Among  the  Lepidoptera  I  took  two  of  a  wdiite  butterfly,  probably 
a  form  of  the  widely  distributed   African  Pieris  hellica ;    the  little 
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Lyccena  found  at  Djebel  Zebayir  was  not  rare  here,  but  very  active 
and  hard  to  catch,  as  was  also  a  little  Pyrgus  very  like  ours  ;  besides 
these  I  saw  Pyravieis  cardui,  but  did  not  take  it.  I  was  told  that 
great  numbers  of  moths  come  over  in  certain  winds,  large  ones  among 
them,  but  the  biggest  which  I  saw  was  Deiopeia  pulchella  ;  an  Agdistis, 
mvich  smaller  than  ours,  was  not  rare  among  the  Armeria.  Most  of 
the  time  I  was  there  it  w^as  blowing  very  fresh  from  the  southward, 
which  made  flying  insects  very  hard  to  catch.  I  pinned  up  a  nice 
little  lot  of  Hymenoptera,  and  secured  some  fine  scorpions  and  a 
Galeodes,  a  most  formidable  looking  and  very  venomous  spider-like 
beast,  nearly  two  inches  long.  Land  shells  were  rare,  I  could  only 
find  two  species,  and  those  only  as  dead  specimens,  but  I  collected  a 
nice  little  set  of  marine  shells  from  the  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  Altogether  I  do  not  consider  that  I  did  so  very  badly 
at  Perim. 

9.30  a.m.,  April  5th.  Arrived  at  Aden  half-an-hour  ago  ;  we  coal 
and  leave  for  Colombo  (Ceylon)  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  Iso  doubt 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  run  on  shore  here  (indeed,  the  Captain  is 
desirous  that  I  should  take  every  opportunity  of  landing,  which  you 
may  be  sure  I  am  by  no  means  loth  to  do)  ;  but  it  looks  a  very  barren 
and  uninviting  place,  nothing  but  black,  rugged  volcanic  rocks,  attaining 
a  height  of  1700—1800  feet,  and  with  only  the  very  faintest  tinge  of 
green  here  and  there,  still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  things  to 
be  got  for  the  working— at  any  rate,  I  must  have  a  try  before  we 
leave.  The  heat  is  very  trying  (85°  in  the  shade  as  I  write),  but  so 
far  I  have  had  very  good  health  ever  since  leaving  England. 

Aden  :  April  5th,  1890. 


THE    LIFE-HISTORY    OF    THE    NEW    TINAOMA    {T.   BETULM)    OP 

THE    BIRCH. 

BY    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

1  had  been  in  the  habit,  when  searching  the  birch  bushes — that 
richest  of  plants  for  micro  larvae — of  occasionally  finding  a  leaf  from 
which  a  small  oval  piece  had  been  cut  out  close  to  the  mid-rib,  but, 
thinking  it  was  probably  Tinagma  resplendellum,  making  trial  of  a  new 
food,  I  took  no  particular  notice,  until  one  day  happening  to  look  a 
little  more  critically,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  larva,  whatever 
it  might  be,  had  at  first  lived  in  the  twig,  and  had  only  entered  the 
leaf,  which  it  did  by  passing  up  the  stalk,  in  order  to  cut  out  its  case  ; 
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and  that,  therefore,  it  could  scarcely  be  resplendellum.  Mentioning 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Stainton,  he  wrote  back  that  he  thought  it  had  been 
already  worked  out  years  ago  in  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  the  insect 
proved  to  be  Coleopterous. 

Still,  as  he  could  not  put  his  hand  on  the  article,  there  was  room 
for  doubt.  Nevertheless,  a  season  or  two  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
pursuing  the  subject.  But,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  I  took  up  the 
question  in  earnest,  though  not  in  the  most  sanguine  of  moods,  either 
as  to  what  I  should  find,  or  whether,  indeed,  I  should  find  anything  at 
all,  for,  as  the  larva  would  not  be  likely  to  stay  long  in  the  leaf  before 
cutting  out  its  case,  and  dropping  to  the  ground,  the  chances  of 
detecting  it  would  be  small.  However,  difficulties  often  vanish  when 
they  are  approached,  and  the  collection  of  the  unknown  birch  miner 
proved  to  be  far  easier  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  well  known  that 
most  larva?  that  live  within  growing  tissues  produce  distortion  of  some 
kind  or  other  in  the  tissue,  by  which  their  presence  may  be  known. 
And  so,  the  larva  under  discussion,  being  no  exception  to  the  rule,  causes 
a  slight  general  thickening  for  two  inches  more  or  less  at  the  end  of  the 
shoot,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one  with  a  little  practice  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  natural  shoot,  which  tapers  gracefully.  The  existence  of 
so  good  a  clue  was,  indeed,  fortunate,  because,  as  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  the  larva  only  spends  a  few  hours  in  the  leaf,  and  these  few  hours 
almost  invariably  at  night-time,  collecting  it  by  the  leaf  would  have 
been  utterly  hopeless. 

The  first  larva  was  found  on  July  11th  ;  at  that  time  no  leaves 
with  the  cases  cut  out  could  be  peen,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  mouth 
onward,  vacated  mines,  as  shown  by  the  leaf,  grew  more  and  more  com- 
mon, until  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  search,  being  no  longer 
profitable,  was  given  up.  I  obtained  altogether  from  the  collected 
twigs  eleven  or  twelve  cases,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  of 
resplendellum,  from  which  five  moths  were  bred  this  summer.  The  cases 
were  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  winter,  and  it  was  somewhat  singular 
that  only  those  produced  the  moth  that  were  lying  loose  on  the  ground, 
whilst  all  those  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  birch  twigs  or  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  seemed  more  favourably  situated,  were 
unfruitful. 

The  mine  is  long  for  so  small  an  insect,  and  measures  from  three 
to  four  inches  before  it  enters  the  terminal  leaf  of  the  shoot,  from  the 
outside  edge  of  which,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  or  from 
further  on  in  the  centre,  the  case  is  cut.  It  commences  near  the  surface 
of  the  woody  axis,  keeping  in  that  tissue  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
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inch,  and  then  somewhat  abruptly,  indicating,  I  believe,  that  the  first 
moult  has  been  accomplished,  enters  the  pith  chamber,  in  which  it 
afterwards  keeps.  Occasionally  the  first  portion  runs  backwards,  but 
it  is  invariably  changed  to  a  forward  direction  as  soon  as  the  pith 
chamber  is  invaded.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  remains  of  the 
egg,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  deposited  at  the  spot  where  the  mine  is  found 
to  commence ;  the  insect,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  examination 
of  a  dry  specimen,  being  provided  with  a  cutting  ovipositor,  quite 
capable  of  penetrating  the  bark  of  a  twig.  Probably,  the  site  of  the 
egg,  which,  when  the  larva  is  full  grown,  is  usually  removed  by  two 
internodes  from  the  end  of  the  shoot,  was  at  the  time  of  laying,  the 
actual  end  itself,  and,  therefore,  tender  enough  for  the  ovipositor  to 
pierce.  This  would  explain,  too,  why  the  larva  occasionally  mines 
backwards  at  starting. 

I  imagine  that  on  these  occasions  the  tissues  at  the  time  of  hatching 
are  still  very  immature,  and  that,  instead  of  eating  away  forwards  and 
jeopardising  the  terminal  vitality  of  the  shoot,  the  larva  wisely  works 
in  the  opposite  direction.  That  it  has  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  its  surroundings  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  it  finds 
the  leaf  stalk  ;  there  is  no  experimental  boring  here  and  there  to  hit 
it,  but  the  larva  enters  at  once  without  any  hesitation,  taking  no  doubt 
as  its  guide  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  given  oif  to  the  leaf.  It  might  be 
thought  perhaps  that  the  little  creature  was  sometimes  just  a  trifle 
puzzled,  because  it  may  at  times  overshoot  the  mark  a  bit  and  have  to 
retrace  its  steps,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  knows  very  well  what  it  is 
about,  and  passes  by  the  leaf  stalk  in  the  first  instance  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  yet  quite  mature  enough  for  entering  it. 

The  larva  lias  neither  thoracic  nor  anal  legs,  and  the  four  pairs  of  ventral  ones 
are  very  small  and  ill-developed.  The  thoracic  segments  are  broad,  the  ventral  more 
slender  and  tapering  towards  the  anal  extremity.  The  head  is  small  and  flat,  re- 
tracted under  the  2nd  segment,  and  has  the  posterior  lobes  produced.  In  the 
penultimate  skin  the  colour  is  whitish,  with  the  intestinal  contents  red.  The  head 
shining  black.  A  T-shaped  blackish  mark  (the  cross  line  posterior)  on  the  back  of 
segment  two,  and  on  the  under-side  a  pair  of  blackish  longitudinal  lines.  There  are 
three  anal  plates,  grey  with  black  margins  ;  one  is  placed  on  the  flap,  the  others 
latero-ventrally  beneath  it.  In  the  last  skin,  colour  white.  Head  pale  brown. 
Segment  two  entirely  grey  on  both  sides  ;  a  faint  grey  spot  (plate)  on  the  back  of 
three,  and  a  still  fainter  one  on  the  venter ;  a  small  ventral  plate  on  four,  better 
recognised  by  its  texture  than  by  its  colour.  The  three  anal  plates  very  pale  brown 
■with  red  margins.  Compared  with  resplendellum  in  the  last  skin,  that  larva  has  the 
head  dark  grey  ;  the  2nd  segment  blackish  on  both  sides  ;  and  distinct  black  plates 
on  the  dorsum  of  three  and  on  the  venter  of  three  and  four.  The  thi-ec  anal  plates 
grey  with  black  margins. 
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In  spite  of  its  want  of  thoracic  legs,  it  is  able  to  crawl  about  in 
its  case,  and  even  to  climb  up  in  a  slow  and  laborious  manner  a  vertical 
surface.  Stretching  the  thoracic  part  of  its  body  out  of  the  case  to  its 
full  extent,  it  reaches  upwards  and  spins  a  crossbar  of  many  threads  to 
the  surface  of  the  object,  when,  contracting  its  body,  it  draws  up  the 
case  to  the  silken  bar ;  and  then  goes  through  the  same  process  again. 
Thus,  in  this  measured  way  and  making  step  by  step  its  own  ladder,  it 
will  mount  the  slippery  sides  of  a  glass  vessel.  But  how  does  it,  without 
the  aid  of  legs,  retain  its  hold  of  the  old  rung  whilst  spinning  a  fresh 
one  ?  The  only  hypothesis  I  can  frame  is,  that  it  fastens  the  case  to 
the  rung  by  a  thread  just  strong  enough  for  support,  but  not  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  broken  by  the  muscular  effort  of  the  animal. 

Tarrington,  Liedbiiry : 

September  I9th,  1890. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    TINAGMA   BETULM,   n.  sp. 
BY    n.    T.    STAINTON,    F.E.S. 

Exp.  al.,  2| — 3  lines.  Anterior  wings  dark  grey,  with  a  slight 
bronzy  gloss,  a  white  spot  on  the  inner  margin  near  the  base  (sometimes 
indistinct),  and  a  large  white  spot  (rather  triangular)  on  the  inner 
margin  beyond  the  middle  ;  the  anal  angle  of  the  anterior  wings  seems 
more  produced  than  in  the  allied  species,  and  hence  the  slope  of  the 
hind  margin  is  much  less  oblique. 

T.  grisescens  from  Palestine  (Tineina  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  p.  51)  differs  by 
the  anterior  wings  being  not  glossy,  and  with  numerous  white  atoms  in  the  apical 
half. 

Lewisham  :  September  20th,  1890. 


SOME   REMARKS   ON   THE   GENUS  XTLOPRILUS,  WITH   DESCRIP- 
TIONS  OP   TWO   SPECIES   FROM  JAPAN. 

BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

Having  recently  described  no  less  than  thirty-five  species  of 
Xylophilus  from  Central  America  (Biol.  Centr.-Am.  Col.,  iv,  2,  pp.  166, 
et  seq.),  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  genera  formed  at  its  expense, 
I  now  propose  to  make  some  additional  observations  on  the  genus  as 
a  whole,  after  a  comparison  of  these  American  species  with  numerous 
others  from  Europe  and  Japan. 

Xylophilus  (with  PhytohcBnus,  Euglenes,  Aderus,  Anidorus,  and 
Olotelus)  is,  by  most  authors,  European  and  American,  included  in 
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either  the  Anthicidcd  ov  the  PedilidcB ;  in  the  last  European  Catalogue 
(Heyden,  Reitter,  and  Weise,  1883)  it  is  placed  in  the  latter,  while 
Leconte  and  Horn  (Class.  Col.  N.  Am.,  p.  411  [1883])  include  it  in 
the  former,  and  treat  the  FedilidcB  as  a  section  of  the  same  family.  I 
have  already  {op.  cit.)  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  genus  does  not 
belong  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  that  it  required  a  separate 
Family,  the  Xylophilidce,  for  its  reception.  This  has,  in  fact,  already 
been  proposed  by  Thomson  (Skand.  Col.,  vi,  p.  367),  who  is  the  only 
author,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  observed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant characters  of  the  genus,  viz.,  the  connate  first  and  second 
ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen ;  Lacordaire,  Mulsant  and  Eey, 
Jacquelin-Duval,  and  Leconte  and  Horn,  all  including  Xylophilus  in 
groups  or  Families  stated  to  possess  five  (distinct  or  free)  ventral 
segments,  exclusive  of  the  short  and  sometimes  visible  sixth.  This 
character,  in  conjunction  with  the  form  of  the  antepenultimate  joint 
of  the  tarsi* — produced  beneath  into  a  long  and  rather  broad  lobe, 
which  extends  beneath  the  very  small  penultimate  joint  to  beyond  the 
base  of  the  apical  one,  the  lobe  itself  being  emarginate  at  the  apex — 
shape  of  the  head,  &c.,  distinguish  the  Family  Xylo'pkilidce  at  once  from 
all  others  of  the  Seteromera. 

Yery  many  of  the  Central  and  North  American  representatives 
do  not  fit  satisfactorily  into  the  various  "genera"  or  "sub-genera" 
into  which  Xylophilus  has  been  divided.  These  genera  or  sub-genera, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  based  entirely  upon  European  forms,  and 
some  of  them  upon  single  species  only ;  their  characters  are  taken 
chiefly  from  the  form  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  antennae,  differences  of 
specific  rather  than  of  generic  value.  The  North  American  species 
differ  quite  as  much  inter  se  as  do  those  of  Europe,  but  American 
authors  have  not  as  yet  proposed  to  separate  any  of  them  from  the 
genus  Xylophilus  ;  nor  have  I  thought  it  necessary  to  separate  any  of 
the  still  more  variable  and  more  numerous  Central  American  forms. 
The  named  genera  or  sub-genera  are : — 

1.  PHTTOBiENUS,  Sahib. :  this  in  the  last  European  Catalogue  is  retained 

as  a  distinct  genus  ;  it  includes  a  rare  insect  of  Boreal  Europe, 
P.  amahilis,  Sahib.  (=  hishimaculatus,  Hampe),  for  a  type  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Herr  E.  Reitter ;  and  the  Japanese  X. 
scapularis,  Mars.,  is  so  closely  allied  to  Sahlberg's  species  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  it.  Phytohcenus  can,  at  most,  only  be  regarded 
as  a  section  of  Xylophilus. 

2.  EuGLENES,  Westw. :    contains  species  with  very  elongate  serrate 

*  Mistaken  for  the  penultimate  by  Lacordaire  and  Westwood. 
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antennae  in  the  male  sex.  X.  oculatus,  Gyll.  {=  pygmceus,  Muls.), 
and  X.  pygmcBus,  Degeer  {^^iwpulneus,  Fabr.),  belong  to  it.  One 
only  of  these,  the  latter,  is  known  as  yet  as  British,  though  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  may  eventually  be  found  here. 
JEuglenes  is  apparently  not  represented  in  the  New  World. 

3.  Aderus,  Westw. :    includes  the  well-known  European  X.  bolefi, 

Marsh.  (=  populneus,  Panz.),  the  Japanese  X.  gihhulus,  Mars., 
and  the  Central  American  X.  tantillus,  Ch.  It  has  in  both  sexes 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae  very  short  and  sub- 
equal,  together  not  equalling  the  fourth  in  length. 

4.  Anidorus,  Muls.  &  Rey  :  contains  the  Eui-opean  X.  nigrinus,  Germ., 

X.  sanguinolentus,  Ivies.,  &c.  Vt  seems  chiefly  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  stout  and  elongate  third  antennal  joint  in  the  male.  I 
have  not  seen  any  American  species  quite  agreeing  with  it. 

5.  Olotelus,  Muls.  &  Eey :    contains  chiefly  those  species  that  will 

not  fit  into  either  of  the  preceding  groups.  I  fail  to  discover 
any  salient  character  by  W'hich  to  distinguish  it.  Its  authors  in- 
cluded it  in  X.  pimctiger,  Muls.  &  Eey,  X.  pruinosus,  Kies.,  X. 
Jlaveolus,  Muls.  &  Rey,  and  X.  negJectus,  Duv.  (=  nigripennis, 
Villa)  ;  and  five  others  are  placed  in  it  in  the  last  European 
Catalogue. 

Amongst  the  American  species  are  to  be  found  numerous  groups 
or  sections  of  the  genus  of  equal  or  greater  value,  of  which  four  of 
the  most  important  may  be  particularized  : — 

1.  Antennse  strongly  flabellate  in  the  male,  simple  in  the  female. 

X.  Melsheimeri,  Lee.,  X.  flabellatus,  Ch.,  &c. 

2.  Antennae  stout ;  filiform  or  8ubfiliform,and  with  very  elongate  apical  joint  in  the 

male  ;  thickened  outwardly  and  with  apical  joint  ovate  in  the  female.     Hind 
femora  broadly  dilated  in  the  male. 

X.  lacertosus,  Ch.,  X.foi'ticornis,  Ch.,  X.  hasalis,  Lee,  &c. 

3.  Antennse  (c?)  with  joints  I — 3  slender,  and  4 — 11  flattened  and  subtriangular ; 

thorax  4-foveate  ;  hind  femora  {$)  very  stout.  X.femoralis,  Ch. 

4.  Sides  of  the  thorax  more  or  less  dilated  in  front  and  compressed  at  the  middle  ; 

eyes  small  in  both  sexes  and  almost  bai'e  ;  body  elongate  and  Anthiciform. 
X.  anthicoides,  Ch.,  X.  quercicola,  Schwarz,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  is  now  about  100 — Europe 
23,  Algeria  5,  Japan  8,  Ceylon  3,  America  north  of  Mexico  16,  Central 
America  37,  &c.  ;  none  are  yet  known  in  America  from  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  representatives  of  the  genus  are  certain  to 
be  found  there  eventually.*     Notwithstanding  their  small  size  the 

*  Since  these  remarks  ^s.'ere  written  I  have  seen  in  Marseul's  collection  in  Paris  (now  the 
property  of  the  Museum  d'llistoire  Natiu-(;llc)  and  in  the  collection  of  M.  Rcnfi  Obcrthur  at 
llennes  numerous  unnamed  species  of  X ylophilus  from  Tropical  South  America. 
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males  of  many  of  them  exhibit  very  well-marked  peculiarities  (apart 
from  sexual  distinctions  in  the  form  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  antennae), 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  females  also  ;  these  peculiarities  are  most  highly 
developed  in  some  of  the  species  of  Central  America,  and  in  one  of 
those  from  Japan  described  below.  The  following;  characters  appertain 
to  the  male  sex  only: — (1)  a  sharp  tooth,  of  variable  length  according 
to  the  species,  at  the  inner  apical  angle  of  the  anterior  tibife  (some- 
times present  on  the  middle  tibia)  also)  ;  this  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  almost  or  quite  obsolete  tibial  spurs.  (2)  a  curvature  or  an 
abrupt  bending  inwards  of  the  anterior  tibiae.  (3)  a  somewhat  similar 
form  of  the  middle  tibiae ;  this  is  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  the  Japanese  Jl.  disto7-tus.  (4)  a  thickening  or  dilatation  of  the 
posterior  femora  (common  to  many  species,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
by  an  angular  extension  on  the  inner,  or  very  rarely  on  the  outer, 
side  of  the  femur).  (5)  a  groove  or  pouch-like  excavation  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  femora,  sometimes  ciliate,  sometimes  spongy, 
sometimes  almost  smooth,  within,  the  groove  not  always  accompanied 
by  an  incrassation  of  the  femur  (when  unaccompanied  by  such  an  in- 
crassation  the  femora  are  usually  expanded  along  either  side  of  the 
groove,  the  pouch-like  appendage  thus  formed  being  often  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  limb — this  is  well  seen  in  X.fragilis,  Ch.). 
(G)   a  flattening  or  slight  curvature  of  the  posterior  tibiae. 

Sevei'al  of  these  characters  are  sometimes  present  in  one  species, 
e.  g.,  JC.  lacertosus,  Ch. 

As  regards  the  female  characters  one  only  is  to  be  noticed,  the 
others  being  mei'ely  negative.  (1)  a  matted  tuft  of  fulvous  hairs, 
sometimes  spine-like,  at  or  above  the  outer  apical  angle  of  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  ;  this  is  present  in  several  species  {X.  lacertosus,  X.forti- 
cornis,  &c.),  though  apparently  not  hitherto  noticed  by  authors. 

Xtlophiltjs  distoetus,  n.  sp. 

Black,  the  elytra  broadly  and  indeterminately  flavo-testaceous  at  the  base,  and 
thence  to  the  apex  brownish  or  piceous-brown,  the  upper  surface  shining  and  clothed 
with  fine  decumbent  pubescence.  Head  short,  closely  and  rather  coarsely  punctured  j 
eyes  coarsely  granulated,  moderately  large,  widely  separated  in  the  female,  more 
approximate  in  the  male,  the  head  extended  on  either  side  behind  them  ;  antennae 
black  or  piceous,  widening  a  little  outwardly  and  subfiliform  in  both  sexes,  rather 
stout,  joint  3  much  longer  than  2,  3 — 9  longer  than  broad,  10  a  little  shorter  in  the 
male,  transverse  in  the  female,  11  obliquely  acuminate  at  the  tip  and  similar  in  both 
sexes  ;  prothorax  transverse,  as  wide  as  the  head,  the  sides  parallel  behind  and 
slightly  rounded  in  front,  the  disc  with  an  obsolete  depression  on  either  side  before 
and  another  behind  the  middle,  and  sometimes  with  traces  of  an  obsolete  central 
groove,  the  surface  densely  and  rather  coarsely  punctured  ;  scutellum  densely  punc- 
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tured  ;  elytra  moderately  long,  very  much  broader  than  the  prothorai,  the  sides 
parallel  at  the  base  and  converging  from  about  the  middle,  the  surface  closely  and 
coarsely  punctured  throughout,  the  base  a  little  swollen  on  either  side  of  the  scu- 
tellum  ;  beneath  piceous  and  thickly  pubescent  ;  legs  piceous,  the  knees  and  coxse 
lighter,  the  tarsi  (the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  pair  excepted)  testaceous ;  the  femora 
slender,  the  hind  pair  stouter  in  the  male. 

(?  .  Anterior  tibiae  armed  with  a  very  long  sharp  tooth  at  the  inner  apical  angle, 
and  slightly  curved  ;  intermediate  tibia;  sinuously  curved  and  very  broadly  dilated, 
convex  without  and  concave  witliin,  the  outer  edge  gradually  widened  out  into  a 
broad  and  acute  triangular  tooth,  the  tooth  followed  by  a  very  deep  and  abrupt 
semicircular  emargination,  the  inner  edge  deeply  and  abruptly  sinuate-emarginate 
at  the  middle  ;  the  hind  femora  thickened  and  dilated,  and  with  a  pouch-like  groove 
on  the  inner  edge  extending  almost  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  edges  of  this 
groove  being  densely  fringed  with  very  short  fulvous  hairs  ;  the  hind  tibife  curved 
in  their  basal  fourth  and  thence  to  the  apex  straight. 

?  .  Hind  tibiae  straight,  with  a  matted  spine-like  tuft  of  fulvous  hairs  on  the 
upper-side  at  the  extreme  apex  ;  the  four  anterior  tibiae  siniple  ;  the  antennae  a  little 
shorter  than  in  the  male.  Length,  3  mm.  (  J  ?  ). 

Hah. :  Japan,  Nikko  and  Kobe. 

Three  examples,  two  females  and  one  male,  of  this  interesting 
Bpecies  were  captured  by  Mr.  Gr.  Lewis,  the  two  former  at  Kobe  in 
June,  1881,  and  the  latter  at  Nikko  on  June  8th,  1880.  In  the 
peculiarly  distorted  shape  of  the  intermediate  tibiae  in  the  male 
it  differs  from  all  others  of  the  genus  yet  described.  X.  dlstortus  is 
very  much  larger  than  either  of  the  previously  described  Japanese 
species. 

Xtlophilus  japonicits,  n.  sp. 
Black,  the  elytra  with  a  large  spot  at  each  shoulder  and  the  apical  fourth 
reddish-testaceous,  the  upper-surface  clothed  with  rather  coarse,  decumbent,  ashy 
pubescence.  Head  short  and  broad,  closely  and  rather  coarsely  punctured  ;  eyes 
large,  coarsely  granulated,  somewhat  widely  separated,  the  head  very  narrowly  ex- 
tended on  either  side  behind  them ;  palpi  testaceous  ;  antennae  ( cJ  )  moderately 
stout,  filiform,  joint  3  one-half  longer  than  2,  3  and  4  subequal,  5 — 8  shorter 
than  4,  9  and  10  about  as  broad  as  long,  11  obliquely  truncate  and  acuminate, 
piceous,  the  tip  of  the  last  joint  ferruginous  ;  prothorax  narrower  than  the  head, 
broader  than  long,  the  sides  parallel  behind  and  a  little  rounded  in  front,  the  surface 
dense! V  and  rather  coarsely  punctured  ;  elytra  parallel  in  their  basal  half,  considerably 
broader  than  the  prothorax,  coarsely  and  closely  punctured  throughout ;  legs  mode- 
rately stout,  flavo-testaceous,  the  tips  of  the  four  anterior  femora  and  the  posterior 
femora  and  posterior  tibite  (except  at  their  base)  piceous  ;  posterior  femora  stout 
and  clavate,  and  the  anterior  tibiae  slightly  curved  and  with  a  short  tooth  at  tlie 
inner  apical  angle,  in  the  male.  Length,  2  mm.  ( (J). 

Hah.  :  Japan,  Hitoyoshi. 

One  male  example  captured  by  Mr.  G.  Lewis  on  May  8th,  1881. 
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Allied  to  X.  quadrimaculatus  and  X.  hrunnidorsis,  Mars.,  but  differing 
from  both  in  the  maculation  of  the  elytra ;  the  antennae  are  shorter 
than  in  the  same  sex  of  either  of  these  species  and  entirely  piceous, 
except  the  tip  of  the  last  joint.  The  female,  doubtless,  has  shorter 
antennae.     Allied  forms  inhabit  Central  America. 

In  Marseul's  collection  an  example  of  this  species  (received  from 
Mr.  Gr.  Lewis)  does  duty  for  X.  q^uadrimaculatus ;  a  male  of  the  latter 
before  me  differs  from  the  same  sex  of  X.  japonicus  in  the  longer  and 
entirely  reddish-testaceous  antennte,  in  the  longer  thorax,  and  in  the 
elytra  being  reddish-testaceous,  with  an  elongate-triangular  scutellar 
patch,  a  common  transverse  fascia  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  suture 
indeterminately  piceous. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham  : 
August,  1890. 


TWO   SPECIES   OF   FSOCID^  NEW   TO   BRITAIN. 
BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,   &c. 

Elipsocus  consimilis,  n.  sj). 
Closely  allied  to  JE.  cyanops,  Rostock,  possibly  slightly  larger.  Pale  yellow  ; 
eyes  and  ocelli  black  ;  artennse  strong,  black,  pale  at  the  base.  Dorsum  of  thorax 
and  abdomen  more  or  less  infuscate.  Legs  pale  yellow ;  tarsi  blackish.  Wings 
hyaline  :  in  the  anterior  the  neuration  is  stronger  than  in  cyanops,  and  the  black 
dots  at  the  commencement  of  the  pterostigma  and  the  end  of  the  anal  vein  are  much 
more  conspicuous  ;  posterior  areole  obtuse  at  the  top,  but  apparently  less  rounded 
than  in  cyanops. 

I  beat  about  a  dozen  examples  from  Pinus  sylvestris,  at  West- 
bourne,  near  Bournemouth,  on  August  28th,  1890,  and  I  find  five 
examples  from  Tuddenham  Heath,  Suffolk,  June  27th,  1880,  mixed 
with  E.  cyanops  in  my  collection. 

Having  compared  a  series  of  examples  of  E.  consimilis  with  a 
like  series  of  undoubted  E.  cyanops,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  is  distinct.  They  do  not  mix  themselves  locally,  and 
the  characters  pointed  out  appear  to  be  constant.  The  body  colour 
of  co7isimiUs  is  less  bright,  and  this  is  heightened  by  the  obscure 
coloration  of  the  dorsum  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  When  alive, 
cyanops  is  very  bright,  and  the  colour  gives  the  idea  of  being  pale 
orange,  not  at  all  noticeable  in  consimilis.  My  old  specimens  from 
Tuddenham  quite  agree  with  those  from  Bournemouth. 

Peripsocus  parvulus,  Kolhe. 
P.  alhoguttatus,  var.  pa7'vtilus,  Kolbe,  Mouogr.,  Jahrcsb.  Westfal., 
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1879-80,  p.  131;  P.  parvulus,  id.,  Ent.  Nachr.,  viii,  p.  211  ;  id.,  in 
Eostock's  Netzfliigler  Deutscblands,  Anhang,  p.  188. 

Allied  to  P.  phceopterus,  Steph.,  but  about  one-fourth  smaller,  and  the  wings 
much  paler.  The  entire  body  is  dark  brown,  with  black  ejes  and  ocelli.  Wings 
pale  hyaline-grey,  with  darker  neuration. 

Forma  microptera,  $  .  With  rudimentary  wings,  scarcely  one-half  the  length 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  living  insect,  and  with  abbreviated  reticulation. 

About  two  dozen  examples  were  taken  on  the  outskirts  o£  Lynd- 
hurst,  New  Porest  (August  31st  and  September  1st,  1890),  on  a  paling. 
All  stages  were  abundant  on  the  green  "mould"  which  covered  the 
sides  of  the  split  branches  of  which  the  paling  was  composed.  Over- 
hanging this  paling  was  a  growth  of  mixed  shrubs,  and  above  the 
spot  (a  few  feet  only)  where  the  insects  occurred  was  a  yew  {Taxus), 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  of  them  from  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  fed  on  the  "mould."* 

Kolbe  knew  of  only  a  single  specimen  from  Westphalia,  and  at 
first  placed  it  as  a  variety  of  his  alhoguttatus  {nee  Dalm. ;  =  suhpupil- 
Zai^«s,  McLach.),  afterwards,  in  Ent.  Nachr.,  he  considered  it  a  distinct 
species,  and  in  his  appendix  to  Rostock's  work  it  is  made  to  follow 
plicBopterus,  and  end  the  genus. 

That  my  insect  is  specificially  different  from  p)^<^op)terus  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  according  to  its  small  size  and  very  pale  smoky-grey 
wings,  which  are  much  paler  (and  the  insect  much  smaller)  than  the 
occasional  pale  forms  of  the  (^  of  plicEopterus. 

Naturally,  it  is  slightly  risky  to  identify  a  species  with  one 
described  from  a  single  specimen  only  in  so  obscure  a  group,  but  my 
insect  quite  accords  with  Kolbe's  description,  and  I  have  a  long  series 
which  certainly  maintain  its  distinction  from  phceopterus,  to  which  it 
is  no  doubt  allied,  rather  than  to  suhpupillatus. 

I  think  I  have  both  sexes  of  the  fully-winged  form  ;  that  with 
aborted  wings  is  certainly  ?  . 

In  Ent.  Nachr.  (/.  c),  and  in  Rostock's  Netzfliigler  (J.  c),  Kolbe 
calls  attention  to  a  microscopic  difference  in  what  he  terms  the  "  cell 
formation  "  of  the  membrane  of  the  wings,  which  is  more  open  in 
parvulus  than  in  the  allied  species.  I  have  placed  the  wings  under  a 
1-inch  objective,  with  A-eyepiece.  Under  this  comparatively  low 
power,  I  find  the  membrane  in  plicsopterus  and  subpupillatus  very 
densely  studded  with  what  appear  as  minute  dark  points  ;  in  the 
insect  I  consider  as  parvulus,  these  dark  points  are  much  less  dense ; 
the  so-called  "points  "  I  take  to  be  the  "cells  "  as  defined  by  Kolbe. 

Lewisham,  London  : 

September  Sth,  1890. 


*  This  so-called  "  mould  "  is  in  reality  a  microscopic  Alga. 
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u£schna  juncea,  L.,  near  Ri»givood.—On  August  30th,  I  caj^tured  a  pair  (t» 
cop.)  of  ^.juncea  at  a  small  bog  pond  on  the  north  end  of  Hern  Common,  not  far 
from  Ringwood.  Although  it  is  certainly  the  common  species  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  it  in  the  New  Forest  dis- 
trict. Casual  examples  oi  ^schna  on  road-sides,  in  glades,  &c.,  were  not  uncommon, 
but  far  too  wary  to  permit  of  capture.  Until  I  obtained  the  pair  above-mentioned, 
I  put  down  all  these  "  casuals  "  as  cyanea  ;  probably  the  majority  of  them  were  that 
abundant  southern  species. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  Se'pt.  5ih,  1890. 

Oymnancyla  canella  in  September. — My  friend,  Mr.  Ford,  of  Hastings,  kindly 
sent  me  a  few  pupae  of  this  species  early  this  year,  enclosed  in  their  curious  sand 
cocoons.  Instead  of  emerging  in  June,  which  I  believe  is  their  usual  time,  or  at 
least  the  date  given  in  books,  they  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  emerge  now, 
the  first  appearing  on  the  first  of  tliis  month,  and  another  has  just  emerged  to-day ; 
is  this  usual  or  otherwise  ? — A.  E.  Hall,  Norbury,  Sheffield  :   September  9th,  1890. 

Aplota  palpella  in  Wilts. — About  the  middle  of  August  I  beat  a  fresh  specimen 
from  an  isolated  elm  at  Eamsbury  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  rarely  observed  in  thlB 
country,  probably  fi'om  ignorance  of  its  habits.  Heinemann  seems  to  say  that  it 
rests  on  tree  trunks,  and  1  have,  accordingly,  several  times  searched  this  particular 
trunk,  but  without  result.— E.  Meteick,  Ramsbury,  Hungerford  :    Sept.  7tk,  1890. 

Hibernation  of  Simdethis  pariana. — In  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine  the 
late  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  paper  on  the  British  Macro- Lepidoptera  which  hibernate  in 
the  perfect  state,  referring  to  Simdethis  pariana,  says,  "  Has  been  beaten  from  thatch 
by  me  as  late  as  November,  but  has  not  been  ever  taken  in  early  spring  ;  the  thatch 
specimens  were  probably  only  late  survivors." 

Notice  not  having  been  taken  of  these  remarks,  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
uncertainty  exists  whether  this  species  does  hibernate  or  not ;  so  it  will  be  as  well  to 
clear  up  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  by  recording  that  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  obtained  this  insect  in  the  early  spring,  when  working  thatch  for  hibernated 
specimens  of  the  genus  Depressaria. — B.  A.  Bowee,  Lee,  Kent :  Sept.  17th,  1890. 

Gyrinus  urinator  at  Swanage. — I  found  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  species 
last  June  in  the  stream  running  through  Swanage,  Dorset. — C.  H.  G-oodman,  9, 
Dorlcote  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. :  August  ^th,  1890. 

Carabus  glabratus,  Payh.,  in  Ireland. — I  have  lately  received  specimens  of  this 
species  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Carter,  of  Sunderland,  who  tells  me  that  he  took  a  considerable 
number  on  Cam  Tual  (3418  feet)  ;  he  adds  the  following  note  : — "I  imagine  the 
kestrels,  which  are  pretty  common  in  Kerry,  must  destroy  a  good  many.  I  found 
the  remains  of  several  in  their  pellets  on  the  mountains,  together  with  those  of  other 
beetles." — W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  :  September  IGth,  1890. 

Creophilus  maxillosus  v.  ciliaris,  Steph. — On  September  6th  I  captured  a  speci- 
men of  this  variety  at  Ashtead,  in  Surrey  ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from 
the  London  district. — Hoeacb  St.  J.  K.  Donisthoepb,  Belvedere,  Crystal  Palace 
Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. :  September  8th,  1890. 
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Athous  rhombeus,  01.,  at  Cohham  Park. — I  beg  to  record  that  I  took  a  speci- 
men of  Athous  rhombeus,  01.,  on  July  lOth  last,  in  a  rotten  beech  tree  in  Cobham 
Park ;  I  noticed  a  rather  sweet  smell,  so  attacked  the  rotting  part,  and  found  this 
beetle  only  a  short  time  emerged  from  its  pupal  case,  as  the  elytra  were  quite  soft. — 
James  Malings,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent :  August  2lst,  1890. 

Note  on  Scopmus  Srichsoni  and  Hydroporus  Davisii. — -The  Scopceus  ?  sp.  from 
Ludlow  and  Bewdley  {ante  p.  190)  appears  to  be  the  true  S.  Erichsoni,  M.  Fauvel 
informing  me  that  it  agrees  in  every  way  with  continental  examples  of  that  species. 
Canon  Fowler's  description  of  S.  Erichsoni  is  either  erroneus  or  applicable  to 
another  species,  inasmuch,  as  in  my  beetle  the  7th  segment  of  the  male  has  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  tooth  in  the  middle.  I  have  examined  a  good  many  specimens, 
and  find  the  male  characters  very  constant.  Since  my  last  note,  as  above  referred 
to,  I  have  taken  Hydroporus  Davisii  in  Dowlo's  Brook,  Bewdley  Forest,  and  in  the 
Lightspout  at  Church  Stretton.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  Church  Stretton 
is  in  Shropshire,  not  "  Cheshire,"  as  erroneously  stated  in  Canon  Fowler's  4th 
vol.  "  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands." — W.  Q-.  Blatch,  Knowle,  Birmingham  : 
July  11th,  1890. 

[I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  Scopaus  alive  ;  the  figure  of  the  7th 
segment  of  the  male,  as  given  by  Mulsant  and  Rey  (Histoire  Naturelle  des  Col.  de 
France,  Pederiens, plate  v,  fig.  7),  shows  a  blunt  toothlikc  prominence  in  the  middle  ; 
it  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  shrivelled  specimen. — W.  W.  F.]. 

Coleoptera  in  the  New  Forest. — The  first  fortnight  of  August  I  spent  at  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  looking  up  the  sub-cortical  beetles.  Decaying 
wood,  both  standing  and  fallen,  was  fairly  plentiful,  and,  though  I  obtained  nothing 
absolutely  new  to  my  collection,  I  came  across  several  species  witji  which  I  had  never 
met  before.  The  most  noticeable  captures  were  the  following  :  Synchita  juglandis, 
two  specimens,  from  a  dead  standing  beech,  the  bark  of  which  was  just  ready  to 
come  away.  The  same  tree  also  produced  four  Ci-yphalus  fagi,  one  Cistela  alba, 
three  Litargus  bifasciatns,  and  a  lot  of  Rhinosimus  ruficollis,  Thymalus  limbatus, 
seven  specimens  ;  this  insect  appears  to  prefer  the  loose  bark  on  the  branches  of 
standing  oaks,  and  sometimes  takes  shelter  under  a  fragment  scarcely  large  enough 
to  conceal  it.  When  living,  the  pubescence  gives  it  a  curiously  mouldy  appearance, 
and  I  quite  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  first  specimens  which  I  found  had  been 
dead  for  several  months.  Scaphidium  4-maculattnn  and  Scaphisoma  boleti  were 
common  under  fungus-covered  logs,  from  which  the  bark  had  not  been  removed. 
Ccenocara  hovistcs,  three  specimens,  from  a  standing  oak  ;  Leptura  scutellata,  one, 
sitting  on  newly-cut  faggots  ;  Prionus  coriarius,  one,  under  dead  leaves  at  the  roots 
of  an  oak  ;  Cerylon  angustatmn ,  very  common  under  bark  of  oak  and  beech ;  Hele- 
dona  agaricicola,  one,  from  white  fungus  in  a  hollow  tree  ;  Ptinus  Q-punctatus,  one, 
sitting  on  the  shutter  of  a  shop-window  in  the  village.  Under  the  bark  of  decaying 
logs  I  found  Euplectus  nigricans  and  hicolor,  Bythinus  Curtisi,  plentifully,  Paro- 
malus  Jlavicornis,  AbrcBus  globosus,  Lathridius  elongatus  (1),  and  a  couple  of  Liodes 
orbicularis.  Boleti  produced  Cis  fuscatus,  bidentatus,  and  vitidus,  and  a  small 
sand-pit  was  swarming  with  Syntomium  (sneum,  which  had  fallen  in  from  above,  and 
were  vainly  trying  to  find  their  way  back  to  freedom. — Thkodoee  Wood,  Baldock, 
Herts  :   September  3rd,  1890. 
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Quedius  trtstis  predacious. — I  have  this  afternoon  witnessed  a  curious  and,  to 
me,  quite  novel  sight.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  daddy-long-legs,  -which  was 
walking  over  the  grass  on  my  lawn  in  a  very  erratic  manner,  and  carrying  some 
long,  black  object  upon  its  back.  Upon  closer  examination,  this  object  proved  to  be 
a  specimen  of  Quedius  tristis,  which  was  clinging  closely  to  the  Tipula,  and  busily 
devouring  the  upper  portion  of  its  thorax.  I  watched  it  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  beetle  did  not  appear  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  struggles  of 
its  victim,  which  managed  to  stumble  along  for  three  or  four  yards  while  being  thus 
slowly  devoured.  I  have  never  before  known  a  Quedius  to  devour  living  insects,  and 
should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  has  met  with  a  like  experience. — Id.  : 
September  8th,  1890. 

Aepophihts  Bonnairii. — Whilst  on  the  beach  at  Lyme  Regis  (Dorset),  on  the 
12th  of  last  month,  I  caught  a  specimen  of  what  I  believe  to  be  A.  Bonnairii,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Keys,  but  all  my  after 
searches  were  unavailing.  My  capture  was  near  sunset,  and  though  the  tide  was 
rising,  the  animal  showed  no  inclination  to  stir  from  his  post,  which  was  considerably 
below  high  water  mark.— Wm.  R.  Kilbttene,  38,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London, 
E.G. :   September  \Uh,  1890. 


Feter  Maassen  was  born  at  Duisburg,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  December  9th, 
1810.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  Church,  but  ultimately  entered  the  service 
of  the  Berg-Markisch  Railway,  in  which  he  remained  for  about  36  years,  and  at 
length  rose  to  the  rank  of  Control-Chef,  or  Superintendent.  During  this  time  he 
was  at  first  stationed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Elberfeld* 
whence  he  removed  to  Diisseldorf  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

Herr  Maassen  succeeded  in  forming  a  very  extensive  collection  of  European 
and  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  and  travelled  and  collected  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.,  and  also  visited  Paris  and  London  more  than  once.  He  was 
not  a  voluminous  writer  ;  his  principal  work  being  his  "  Beitriige  zur  Schmetter- 
lingskunde,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Saturniidce,  in  small  folio, 
five  parts  of  which  were  published  at  intervals.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
1869.  In  the  later  parts  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend,  Grustav  Weymer.  Other 
papers  (chiefly  reviews,  or  accounts  of  collecting  tours)  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  "  Stettiner  entomologische  Zeitung." 

Herr  Maassen  retired  from  his  official  duties  on  a  pension  some  years  ago,  but 
retained  his  faculties  and  interest  in  Entomology  to  the  last ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  set  out  in  July  for  a  tour  in  the  Black  Forest.  At  the  beginning 
of  August  he  was  at  Falkensteig,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  his  niece,  who 
accompanied  him,  found  that  he  had  expired  suddenly  during  the  night.  He  was 
buried  at  Erkrall,  near  Diisseldorf,  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

Herr  Maassen  was  a  man  of  cheerful,  friendly  disposition,  and  his  death  will  be 
widely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  either  as  an  Entomologist  or  as  a  friend. — 
W.  F.  K. 
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BiEMiNonAM  Entomological  Society  :  August  18th,  1890.— Eev.  C.  F. 
TnoRNEWiLL,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thornewill  showed  a  nearly  black  (?  Argynnis  Aglaia,  from  Cannock  Chase  ; 
also  an  Arctia  Caia,  of  a  curious  brick-red  colour  ;  also  Stilhia  anomala,  from  Can- 
nock Chase.  Mr.  E.  C.  Tye  showed  a  number  of  NoctucB  bred  from  larvae  found 
feeding  on  low  plants  at  night,  at  Hopwas  Wood  and  Marston  Green.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  showed  Brephos  notha,  bred  from  a  ?  taken  at  Trench  Woods.  He  also  showed 
ChrysocUsta  himaculella  from  Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lee  showed  a  number  of 
Lepidoptera  from  Sutton  Coldfield.  Mr.  Or.  H.  Kenrick  read  a  paper  on  "  Collecting 
in  N.  Wales,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  species 
found  there,  considering  the  great  variety  of  ground  and  climate.  He  thought  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  rainfall.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  made  a 
number  of  remarks  on  the  Macro- Lepidoptera  found  by  himself  and  Mr.  Kenrick, 
while  staying  at  Barmouth,  between  July  4th  and  9th  this  year ;  they  had  taken 
108  species,  including  CucuUia  ahsinthii,  Acidalia  contiguaria,  &c.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lee 
mentioned  a  habit  he  had  noticed  in  larvae  of  Thyatira  batis,  of  falling  to  the  ground 
when  a  noise  is  made. — Colbean  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshieb  Entomological  Society. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  September  8th,  in  the  Free  Library,  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  S.  J.  Cappee,  F.L.S.)  occupying  the  Chair.  Mr.  Edward  Porritt,  of 
Huyton,  was  elected  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  P.  Schill,  Manchester, 
was  proposed  for  Memberohip.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  proposed,  "  That  it  is  desirable  to 
decide  upon  a  district,  to  be  called  the  Liverpool  and  Chester  district,  and  adopt  an 
oflicial  register  of  additions  to  the  recorded  fauna  in  the  classes  Insecta  and 
Arachnida  in  such  district."  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided,  "  That  the 
district  to  be  adopted  for  recording  the  insect  fauna  shall  include  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  that  an  official  register  of  additions  be  kept  and  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Society."  The  Eev.  H.  H.  Higgins  drew  attention 
to  the  occurrence  of  Anthrax  hottentota  this  year  at  Crosby.  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  of 
Huddersfield,  read  a  paper  on  "  British  Bees,"  which  was  of  an  elementary  character, 
intended  to  induce  young  collectors  to  take  up  the  study  of  this  group  of  Hymeno- 
ptera.  The  exhibits,  of  which  there  was  a  good  show,  included  a  most  curious 
variety  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  from  Coventry,  and  dark  varieties  of  Cleora 
glahraria,  from  the  New  Forest,  by  the  President ;  cases  of  economic  entomology, 
prepared  for  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley ;  Eupi- 
thecia  extensaria,  from  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett ;  bees  and  wasps  collected 
round  Chester,  and  local  CoccidcB,  by  Mr.  Robert  Newstead ;  dark  greenish  variety 
of  Bomlyx  quercus,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker ;  a  fine  series  of  Bombyx  trifolii,  and 
other  recent  captures,  by  Mr.  G.  Harker. — F.  N.  Pieece,  Son.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown 
Lane,  Liverpool :  September  15th,  1890. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  Histoey  Society  : 
August  28fh,  1890.— J.  T.  Caerington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  an  example  of  Polyommatus  Phlceas,  L.,  having  the  left 
lower  wing  small  and  pale,  Odontia  dentalis,  Schiff.,  from  amongst  Echium  vulgare, 
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Crambus  contaminellus,  Hb.,  Orapholitha  ccecana,  Schl.,  and  Sphaleroptera  icteri- 
cana,  Haw.,  all  from  Deal ;  Poedisca  Solandriana,  L.,  from  Bexley,  Carpocapsa 
grossana,  Haw,  from  Mickleham  ;  also  a  large  number  of  Cidaria  truncata  Hufn., 
bred  from  ova  obtained  from  a  captured  female,  which  was  exhibited.  Mr.  South 
pointed  out  that  the  parent  moth  was  a  variety,  and  that  half  the  brood  varied  from 
the  tjpe  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited  Pericallia  syringaria,  L.,  bred 
from  larvse  taken  in  Essex,  and  CucMia  asteris,  Schiff.,  from  Folkestone.  Mr. 
South,  local  forms  of  Lepidoptera  from  the  Durham  district.  Mr.  Turner,  Myelo- 
phila  cribncm,  Schiff  ,  from  Leigh,  Essex.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Zygcena  meliloti,  Esp., 
from  the  New  Forest,  and  remarked  upon  the  disappearance  of  this  species  from  the 
particular  locality  where  it  was  originally  taken,  and  its  discovery  in  another  part 
of  the  Forest.  Mr.  Waller,  living  larvse  of  Acronycta  leporina,  L.,  and  an  example 
of  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  L.,  which  had  emerged  from  the  pupa  with  one  antenna. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Nonagria  brevilinea,  Fenn.  Mr.  Joy,  Plusiafestucce,  L.,  larva  and 
pupa,  and  remarked  that  this  species  was  apparently  double-brooded,  as  he  had 
taken  it  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Mr.  Tutt  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  species 
was  consecutively-brooded  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Mr.  Hawes,  young  larvse  of 
Apatura  Iris,  L.,  and  stated  that  the  larva  had  no  horns  before  the  third  skin  ;  also 
Tapinostola  extrema,  Hb.,  from  Huntingdonsliire,  (iaught  July  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Frohawk,  a  variety  of  Epinephele  Hyperanthus,  L.,  with  the  markings  lanceolate, 
from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Weir  mentioned  that  he  had  two  of  the  same  variety 
also  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Carrington,  that  after  examining  hundreds  of 
this  species  in  the  same  locality,  he  had  only  been  able  to  find  the  var.  Arete,  Miill. 
Coleoptera  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perks.  Mr.  Carrington  made  some  observations 
on  collecting  Rhopalocera  in  the  Ostend  district,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  season,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
stated  that  Lyccsna  Corydon  had  been  generally  scarce,  and  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, it  had  been  a  bad  season  for  Lepidoptera. 

September  11th,  1890. — J.  Jenneb  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Yice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Robertson  exhibited  a  living  larva  of  Acherontia  Atropos,  L.,  from  near 
Bognor.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  very  light  specimen  of  Polyommatus  Phlceas,  L.,  a  dark 
form  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  L.,  also  examples  of  many  other  species,  including 
Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.,  from  the  Fens  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Wellman,  Bryo- 
phila  muralis,  Forst.,  Dianthwcia  albimacula,  Bork.,  Plusia  festucce,  bred  from 
pupae  received  from  Cambridge,  also  living  larvse  of  Acronycta  euphorbice,  Fb.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cooper,  dark  specimens  of  Bryophila  perla,  Fb.,  from  Folkestone.  Mr.  Car- 
penter, a  specimen  of  Argynnis  Faphia,  L.,  with  the  right  under-wing  almost 
colourless,  a  variety  of  Argynnis  Aglaia,  L.,  with  the  spots  on  the  under-side 
blending  together,  also  a  series  of  Epinephele  Hyperanthus,  L.,  showing  considerable 
variation.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  bred  specimens  of  Emmelesia  decolorata,  Hb.,  from 
Ireland,  larger  and  more  defined  in  colour  than  those  usually  taken.  Mr.  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell,  Vanessa  Antiopa,  L.,  from  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  Colorado,  and  called 
attention  to  the  irroration  of  the  borders  with  black,  a  feature  specially  noticeable 
in  American  specimens  of  the  species ;  also  three  species  of  Cetunia  from  Syria, 
viz.:  Cetonia  opaca,^h.,  C.  floricola,  \a.r.  ignicollis  (Dej.),  Gory  and  Peach,  and 
C.  impavida,  Janson  ;  with  reference  to  the  last  named  species,  Mr.  Cockerell  stated 
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the  specimens  appeared  to  be  specifically  identical  with  this  Indian  species,  as  they 
appeared  to  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  an  example  in  the  British  Museum 
from  Aden,  named  by  Mr.  Janson.  The  distribution  of  the  species,  therefore, 
appeared  to  be  India,  Aden,  and  Syria.  Mr.  Cockerell  also  exhibited  two  examples 
of  Tn'chodes  from  Syria,  one  of  which  he  stated  apparently  agreed  with  T.  syriacus, 
Dej.,  as  described  in  Spinola's  Monograph,  but  was  considerably  larger,  the  other 
seemed  to  be  a  variety  of  T.favaritis,  Hb.  Mr.  Oldham  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Sirex  gigas,  taken  in  the  High  Eoad  at  Woodford.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups  asked  whether 
the  large  number  of  Vespa  vulgaris  had  been  noticed  by  members  :  when  sweeping 
at  Shirley  Heath  for  Hymenvptera,  he  had  obtained  eight  to  a  dozen  at  every  sweep 
of  the  net.  Mr.  Rice  remarked  that  near  Ockley,  within  an  area  of  200  yards,  he 
had  counted  thirty  nests.  Mr.  South  said  that  in  1879,  which  was  a  similar  year 
to  the  present  one,  wasps  were  plentiful  all  over  the  country. — H.  W.  Barker, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Entomological  Society  of  London:  Sept.^rd,\S90. — Henry  T.  Stainton, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  and  remarked  on  specimens  of  Eupithecia  satyrata, 
Eudorea  ambigualis,  and  Tortrix  viburnana  from  Darlington. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Martin  Stanger  Higgs,  a  remarkable 
variety  of  Melitcea  Aurinia  {Artemis),  taken  a  few  years  ago  in  Gloucestershire,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Merrin. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  communicated  '  some  observations  on  the  Entomology  of 
Iceland,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  ti-avels  in  that  island.  He  stated  that 
he  had  taken  Bomhus  terrestris  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  north-west  of 
Iceland,  from  which  quarter  of  the  island  it  had  not  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Staudinger ; 
he  also  referred  to  the  large  numbers  of  IchneumonidcB  and  Diptera  which  he  had 
noticed  in  the  island.  He  further  stated  that  in  1889,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  Noctua  conflua  was  the  most  abundant  species  of  Lepidoptera  in  Iceland  ; 
but  that  this  year,  in  July  and  August,  Crymodes  exulis  was  the  prevailing  species, 
and  that  Charceas  graminis  and  Coremia  miinitata  also  occurred  in  great  numbers. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Stainton,  Dr.  Walker  said  that  the  flowers  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  humble-bees  were  those  of  a  small  species  of  white  Oalium 
(probably,  Oalium  saxatile  ?)  and  Viola  tricolor.  Dr.  Walker  also  read  "  Notes  ou 
Calathus  melanocephalus  collected  in  Iceland,  the  Westmanno  Isles,  and  the  Faroe 
Isles,  in  June  and  July,  1890."  Messrs.  McLachlan,  Stainton,  Jenner  Weir,  Stevens, 
Jacoby,  Lewis,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Butler  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Further  Notes  on  the 
Synonymy  of  the  genera  of  Noctuites." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
Albion  Hall,  London  Wall. — Meetings:  Thursdays,  October  2nd  and  16th,  1890,  at 
8  p.m. ;  tlie  meeting  on  the  16th  inst.  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  family 
TcBiiiocampidce,  and  exhibition  of  species  of  this  group.  Mr.  Tutt  will  give  an  out- 
line of  tlie  genus,  its  phases  of  variation,  &c.,  and  exhibit  his  series  of  the  group. 
Non-Members  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. — G.  A.  Lewcock,  Hon. 
Sec,  73,  Oxford  Road,  Islington,  N. 
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HOW    DO    COCCIDS    PRODUCE   CAVITIES    IN   PLANTS? 
BY   W.    M.    MASKELL,    F.E.M.S. 

Every  student  of  the  Family  Coccididce  must  have  noticed  how, 
besides  the  general  damage  which,  in  many  cases,  they  inflict  upon 
the  plants  they  live  on,  they  produce,  or  induce,  local  particular  in- 
juries on  the  various  parts,  or  at  least  notable  alterations  of  form  or 
texture.  All  Coccids  do  not  seem  to  be  mortal  foes  of  vegetable  life. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  destroy  more  or  less  rapidly  the  health  of  a 
plant  and  kill  it ;  naturally  in  so  doing  they  render  it  unsightly. 
Others  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  murderous  in  their  attacks,  but  they 
do  their  best  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  plants.  Others  again  are 
neither  very  ugly  nor  very  injurious  ;  still,  in  the  spots  which  they 
affect,  they  produce  local  alterations  of  form  which  of  course  are  not 
natural  to  the  plant.  Some  of  the  most  harmful,  as  for  example 
Icerya  Purehasi  or  Mytilaspis  pomorum,  seem  to  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  shape  of  a  plant ;  they  waste  it  away  without  altering  the  form 
of  the  twigs  or  leaves.  Others  produce  swellings  or  "galls  "  on  wood 
or  leaf  which,  in  proportion  to  their  own  size,  are  enormous.  I  have 
before  me  at  this  moment  a  branch  of  Cnsuarina  from  Australia  in 
which  an  insect  (discovered  lately  by  Mr.  C.  French,  F.L.S.,  of  Mel- 
bourne, and  as  yet  not  sufiiciently  identified)  has  produced  such  galls. 
This  very  curious  Coccid,  itself  of  a  conical  shape,  averages  scarcely 
one-fifth  inch  in  diameter  and  one-sixth  inch  in  height ;  one  of  its 
galls  on  the  twig  before  me  is  as  big  as  a  large  walnut,  and  is  doubtless 
not  exceptionally  large.  These  Coccid  galls  may  probably  be  accounted 
for,  as  they  usually  are  in  entomological  works,  by  "  irritation  of  the 
tissues  consequent  on  the  suction  of  the  plant  juices  through  the 
rostral  tubes  of  the  insects."  I  do  not  think  the  explanation  is  en- 
tirely sufiicient,  as  it  does  not  account  for  the  absence  of  galls  in  a 
majority  of  instances  ;  as  all  Coccids  work  in  precisely  similar  ways, 
and  extract  the  plant-juices  by  means  of  suctorial  tubes,  it  might  be 
expected  that  similar  results  would  follow,  yet  the  gall-producing 
Coccids  are  probably  only  a  very  small  minority  in  the  Family. 

But  there  is  another  proceeding  adopted  by  some  Coccids  which 
is  much  more  puzzling.  Allowing  that,  in  plants  as  in  animals,  irrita- 
tion may  produce  inflammation  and  consequent  swellings,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  these  insects  manage  to  burrow  into,  and  form 
cavities  in,  plants.  It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  fact 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  scarcity  of  Coccid  galls,  that 
Coccids  do  not  secrete  any  acrid  or  acid  fluid  which,  {xissing  through 
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the  tubular  rostral  setas  at  the  same  time  that  these  are  inserted  into 
the  stomata  or  between  the  cells  of  the  plant,  reacts  upon  the  vegeta- 
ble cells  and  tissues.  Again,  with  the  exception  of  these  setse,  a 
Coccid  as  a  rule  possesses  no  organs  for  piercing  and  cutting.  I  say 
"  as  a  rule,"  because  it  would  appear  from  Dr.  Signoret's  Essai  that  in 
the  genus  PorphyropTiora  the  anterior  feet  are  "  fossorial,"  and  might 
therefore  possibly  be  used  as  cutting  instruments.  But  in  all  other 
cases,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  feet  are  strictly  ambulatory,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  absent  altogether.  Failing  a  mechanical  instrument  for 
excavation,  and  also  a  chemical  fluid  for  reacting  on  the  plant-cells, 
how  do  Coccids  manage  to  form  cavities,  more  or  less  deep,  for  their 
habitations  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  "  burrowing  "  species  in  the 
Family  is  large.  Here,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  need  only 
refer  to  a  few  typical  cases,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  various 
are  the  effects  produced.  An  example  of  simple  depression  in  a  leaf 
may  be  found  in  the  New  Zealand  species,  Otenocliiton  viridis,  mihi. 
This  is  a  Lecanid  insect,  very  large  and  proportionately  thick,  and  its 
ventral  surface  is  considerably  (in  most  cases)  convex.  Looked  at  in 
situ,  it  seems  to  be  simply  lying  on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf,  but 
when  it  is  removed,  there  is  seen  to  be  in  its  place  a  depression,  not 
very  deep,  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  insect.  This  de- 
pression is  usually  powdered  with  white  cottony  meal,  more  or  less 
thin,  but  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  distinct  appearance  of  altera- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Another  New  Zealand  insect,  Bhizo- 
coccus  fossor,  mihi,  goes  a  little  further.  It  burrows  into  the  leaf  on 
which  it  lives  a  cavity  corresponding  to  the  size  of  its  body,  and  of 
such  depth  that  it  at  last  sinks  into  it  as  in  a  pit,  and  often  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  curls  over  the  insect  and  partially  encloses  it  ;  a  curious 
feature  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the  other  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
pressed  up  in  a  small  conical  elevation.  A  point  which  would,  in  this 
instance,  seem  to  indicate  some  kind  of  chemical  action  is  that  the  top 
of  the  elevation  is  usually  dark  brown,  the  normal  colour  of  the  leaf 
being  dark  green. 

The  two  insects  just  mentioned  live  on  leaves,  and  have  therefore 
soft  material  to  work  on  ;  but  Xylococcus  filiferus,  Low,  an  insect  in 
Austria,  lives  in  the  axils  of  the  twigs  of  Tilia  europcea,  and  digs  out 
for  itself  a  cavity  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  As  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  J3r.  Low's  description  (Yerh.  des  zoolog.-bot.  Gesell.,  Wien, 
1882),  the  hole  thus  burrowed  out  only  extends  "to  the  wood,"  and 
does  not  go  deeper,  although  in  bis  figure  he  seeras  to  show  it  at  least 
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in  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood.  This  is  a  deep  cavity,  apparently 
smaller  at  its  mouth  than  it  is  beneath,  so  that  the  insect  is  almost 
completely  enclosed.  Again,  Coelostoma  assimile,  a  New  Zealand  spe- 
cies lately  discovered,  excavates  for  itself  a  deep  cavity,  sometimes  in 
the  axils,  sometimes  in  other  parts,  of  the  twigs  of  Fagus  Menziesii, 
and  this  cavity  certainly,  I  think,  extends  frequently  into  th^  wood. 
Its  mouth  is  covered  with  a  thick  waxy  mass,  and  the  insect  is  entirely 
enclosed.  Again,  the  insect  mentioned  above  as  found  in  Australia  on 
Casuarina  combines  the  process  of  excavation  with  the  formation  of  a 
special  covering  or  shell ;  for,  keeping  the  base  of  its  cone  always  bare, 
and  its  rostrum  applied  to  the  wood,  it  covers  itself  with  a  horny, 
tubular  test,  and  afterwards  with  (inside  the  tube)  a  waxy  indusium, 
at  the  same  time  sinking  deep  under  the  bark,  so  that  at  last  only  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tube  is  seen  to  protrude. 

It  must  be  specially  noted  here  that,  in  all  these  last  three  cases, 
the  feet  can  have  but  very  little  to  do  with  the  excavation.  Gtenochiton 
viridis  and  Rhizococcus  fossor  preserve  their  feet  until  the  end  of  their 
lives,  although  not  using  them  for  locomotion  after  their  earlier  stages  ; 
but  XyJococcus  filiferus  in  its  adult  state  is  entirely  apodal,  and  in  its 
second  stage  has  only  very  small,  atrophied,  feet.  Coelostoma  assimile 
loses  its  feet  immediately  on  quitting  the  larval  stage  ;  and  so  also,  I 
think,  does  the  new  insect  on  Casuarina.  Now,  the  larva  of  each  of 
these  may,  and  probably  does,  begin  the  burrowing  process,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  excavate  anything  like  a  cavity  large  enough  for  the 
subsequent  stages.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  feet  cannot,  in  these  species, 
be  used  to  mechanically  enlarge  the  cavities. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  after  all,  the  excavations  are  merely  due 
to  the  increasing  growth  of  the  insect,  which  passively,  as  it  were, 
prevents  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  filling  up  its  usual  form.  But 
this,  I  think,  is  scarcely  the  case ;  for  the  depressions  and  cavities  are 
made  not  only  in  the  young,  soft,  immature  leaves  or  tw  igs,  but  also 
in  the  harder  and  older  ones.  Thus,  for  example,  a  larva  of  Ctenochiton 
viridis  may  settle  on  an  old,  thick  leaf  of  Coprosma  or  Panax,  and  as 
it  undergoes  its  metamorphoses  and  reaches  the  stage  of  gestation  the 
depression  in  the  leaf  begins,  grows  and  deepens.  So  also  the  burrows 
of  Coelostoma  are  to  be  found  in  old,  as  well  as  in  young,  twigs  ;  and  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  the  Casuarina  insect,  certainly  not  adult,  in 
branches  more  than  an  inch  thick  and  quite  old.  I  take  it,  therefore, 
that  the  action  of  the  Coccid  is  not  merely  one  of  passive  obstruction, 
but  one  of  active  excavation. 

Dr.  Low,  iu  his  paper  cited  above,  seems  to  have   tried   to   make 
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out  sometliing  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  Xylococcus Jiliferus.  But 
he  was  not  successful  ;  at  least,  he  is  only  able  to  say  that  it  worked 
"  by  a  most  peculiar  kind  of  suction,  and  besides  by  a  certain  influence 
which  these  insects  exercise  on  the  plant  growth."  There  is  here 
nothing  clear  and  definite,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  suggest 
anything  more  satisfactory.  I  have  already  observed  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  acrid  or  acid  fluid  excreted  by  Coceids  ;  nor  can  I 
see,  in  the  species  mentioned  in  this  paper,  any  organs  so  different 
from  those  of  other  species,  that  they  can  be  looked  on  as  instruments 
for  excavation.  Professor Targioni-Tozzetti, in  his  admirable  anatomical 
essay  (Studii  sulle  Cocciniglie,  1867)  does  not  appear  to  mention  any 
organs  likely  to  be  so  used  ;  I  think,  indeed,  that  he  does  not  discuss 
any  of  the  burrowing  species.  My  own  studies  of  Coceids  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  have  not  given  me  an  insight  into  this  matter  ;  and 
I  venture  to  ask  the  question  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
in  the  hope  that  some  entomologist  may  be  kind  enough  to  supply 
an  answer. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  : 

Ju»e  letk,  1890. 


NOTES    ON   THE    LEPIDOPTEEA    OF   DIGNE    (BASSES    ALPES). 
BY    A.    H.    JONES,    F.E.S. 

In  company  wdth  Mr.  Frederick  Lemann,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Lewes,  I  spent  three  weeks  in  June  at  Digne. 
AVe  arrived  at  Avignon  on  June  3rd,  and  before  leaving  for  Digne, 
paid  a  visit  to  Nimes,  on  the  way  stopping  a  few  hours  at  Pont-du- 
Gard  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  magnificent  Eoman  Aqueduct. 
The  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Aqueduct,  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  passed  through  uncultivated  ground  covered  with  a 
variety  of  Mediterranean  plants,  the  Cisfus  (both  pink  and  white) 
being  very  conspicuous.  The  French  lavender  {Lavandula  spica)  was 
plentiful,  and  doubtless  attracted  the  numerous  butterflies  which  fre- 
quented this  lovely  spot.  Melanargia  SyUhcs  and  Epinephele  Pasiphae 
were  common  ;  Euchloe  Bclia  var.  Ausonia,  Lyccena  Baton  and  melanops, 
and  Pellonia  calahraria  ;  the  scene  being  enlivened  by  occasional 
specimens  of  Gonepteryx  Gleopatra  and  EuchJoe  euplienoides.  We 
were  sorry  to  leave,  we  anticipated  finding  better  if  not  quite  as 
good  collecting  ground  at  Nimes,  but  in  this  respect  were  somewhat 
disappointed. 

After  seeing  the  famous  Amphitheatre  at  Nimes,  we  visited  the 
public  gardens,  noticing  on  the  way  evident  traces  of  the  larvae  o£ 
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Libythea  celtis  on  the  trees  of  Geltis  australis,  which  were  common  in 
the  town  ;  E.  Pasiphae  was  common  in  the  gardens,  and  we  also 
noticed  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  Egea. 

It  was  afterwards  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  did  not  devote  more 
time  to  this  interesting  district  instead  of  hurrying  on  to  Digne, 
which  place  we  reached  on  June  5th,  much  too  late  for  the  early 
species  and  too  early  for  most  of  the  summer  ones. 

The  town  of  Digne  presented  a  very  dreary  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  huge  plane  trees,  which  must  have  taken  many  years 
to  grow,  having  been  lopped  level  with  the  tops  of  the  houses.  This 
had  been  done,  we  were  told,  to  get  rid  of  the  larvge  of  a  moth  (pro- 
bably Liparis  dispaf)  which  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  last  year 
to  the  inhabitants ! 

During  the  summer  months  Digne  appears  to  enjoy  a  continuance 
of  sunshine.  In  June  the  days,  w^ith  scarcely  an  exception,  were  ab- 
solutely cloudless,  though  the  temperature  rarely  exceeded  75°.  This 
comparatively  low  temperature  may  in  a  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
the  cooling  influence  of  a  breeze,  which,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
localities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  invariably  springs  up  about 
mid-day.     This  breeze  often  proved  very  trying  for  collecting. 

Donzel,  in  an  interesting  paper  published  at  Lyons  in  1851,  gives 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  occurring 
at  Digne.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Department  of  the  Basses  Alpes 
comprises  a  little  of  almost  all  the  climates  of  France,  from  the  zone 
of  the  olive  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow^  Thus,  from  Digne  at 
2000  feet  to  Mont  Pela,  near  ADos,  at  8600  feet,  you  may,  in  24  hours, 
follow  the  whole  gradation  of  the  vegetation  of  France.  According 
to  M.  Honnorat,  you  can  gather,  without  going  out  of  the  Department, 
3500  species  of  plants,  although,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  within 
a  radius  of  20  leagues,  you  can  scarcely  come  across  2000.  This  pro- 
fusion of  vegetable  wealth  explains  naturally  enough  that  of  insects, 
and  the  blending  of  the  Alpine  plants  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
also  explains  the  cause  of  the  varied  insect  fauna  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Digne  ;  as  an  illustration  I  may  mention,  that  on  the  same  hill  sides 
we  observed  Erehice,  Parnassius  Apollo,  Thais  Rumina  var.  Medesi- 
caste,  Limenitis  Camilla,  and  Micra  rosea,  &c. 

The  following  species  were  observed : — 

PapiJio  PodaJirius,  common,  from  June  4th  ;  tails  slightly  longer  than  in  the 
Swiss  specimens.  P.  Alexanor,  a  fine  series  ;  the  first  specimen  was  taken  on  June 
13th,  and  the  species  became  gradually  common  towards  the  end  of  the  month  j  it 
has  a  great  partiality  for  resting  on  thistle  blossom,  when  it  is  easily  captured.  Mr. 
Nicholson  discovered  about  fifty  eggs  on  Seseli  montantim.     The  larvae  in   England 
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ate,  though  very  rehictantly,  the  leaves  of  the  garden  carrot  ;  only  two  reached  the 
pupa  state.  The  cold  weather  experienced  in  England  during  July  and  August 
affecting  the  larv£e  no  doubt  very  prejudicially,  after  the  warmth  of  Digne.  P. 
Machaon,  much  scarcer  than  the  two  preceding  species  ;  the  form  is  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  typical  European  specimens,  and  the  black  markings,  especially  on  the 
under-side,  are  much  reduced  in  size.  The  larva  was  observed  on  Ferula  communis, 
a  large  umbelliferous  plant  very  common  on  the  dry  hill  sides. 

Thais  Rumina,  var.  Medesicaste.  Digne  is  probably  the  northern  limit  for  this 
species,  but  the  conditions  seem  very  suitable,  as  it  is  certainly  common.  The  4th 
of  June  was  very  late,  and  only  a  few  were  obtained  fine,  though  occasional  speci- 
mens in  fair  condition  were  noticed  quite  late  in  June.  Mr.  Nicholson  discovered 
the  eggs  and  larvae  in  great  abundance  on  Aristolochia  pistolochia,  a  plant  which 
only  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  facing  the  south.  The  Inrvre  were  in  all 
stages,  the  young  ones  resting  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  tubes  of 
the  curious  flowers,  the  full  fed  larvae  lying  concealed  at  the  roots.  The  var. 
Honoratii  occurs  every  season,  but  appears  to  be  usually  very  scarce. 

Parnassius  Apollo,  common,  but  local.  A  very  fine  form,  the  specimens  being 
nearly  half  an  inch  broader  in  expanse  of  wing  than  the  Swiss  ones.  P.  Mnemosyne. 
Mr.  Eaine,  of  Hy^res,  whom  we  met  at  Digne,  took  this  species  in  June. 

Aporia  cratcegi,  generally  distributed,  but  not  so  common  as  in  the  Swiss 
valleys. 

Pieris  brassiccB,  rapce,  napi,  and  Daplidice,  occasionally. 

Anthocharis  Belia,  a  few  worn.  A.  Tagis,  var.  Bellezina,  two  specimens,  June 
6th,  flying  on  cultivated  ground  on  the  Dourbes.  The  larvre  of  thio  species  are  said 
to  feed  on  Iberis  pinnata,  a  common  cornfield  weed  near  Digne,  which  would  account 
for  the  species  occurring  in  the  locality  mentioned.  A.  cardamines,  rather  common. 
A.  euphenoides,  a  few  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

Leueophasia  sinapis,  fairly  common.  L.  Duponcheli,  not  uncommon,  but  not 
quite  fine,  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  Dourbes,  June  6th.  This  species  occurs  round 
Digne  in  May,  and  is  common. 

Culias  Hyale  and  Edusa,  Oonepteryx  rJiamni  and  Cleopatra,  not  uncommon. 

According  to  Donzel,  all  the  European  Theclce  occur  at  Digne.  We  observed 
six  species,  viz.,  Thecla  sphii,  a  long  series  among  young  oak  from  June  10th  to  20th  ; 
the  form  is  remarkably  large.  T.  ilicis,  var.  cerrl,  quite  as  common  as  spini,  and  in 
the  same  localities  ;  both  this  and  preceding  species  fond  of  thyme  blossoms.  This 
is  also  a  fine  form,  apparently  the  only  one  occurring  at  Digne  ;  both  J  and  ?  having 
the  orange  patch  on  the  fore-wing  very  bright,  in  the  $  spreading  much  over  the 
wing.  T.  hetulcB,  larva  on  blackthorn.  T.  rohoris,  taken  by  ilessrs.  Lemann  and 
Nicholson  on  July  2nd  ;  this  species  had  apparently  been  out  some  time,  for  it  was 
then  w<jrn  ;  it  is  rather  partial  to  privet  blossom.  T.  quercus,  on  July  3rd.  T.  ruhi, 
not  unconnuon. 

Polyommatus  Alciphron,  xar.  Gorc^jMS,  very  common,  frequenting  thyme  blossom. 
P.  Dorilis,  Phloeas,  and  var.  FAens,  occasionally  met  with. 

Lycnna  [argiades,  var.  Coretas,  common,  but  worn,  beginning  of  June  ;  type 
not  observed.  L.  JEgon  and  Argus,  locally  abundant.  L.  Astrarehe,  one  or  two 
specimens.  L.  Icarus,  fairly  common  ;  var.  icarinus,  common.  L.  Escheri,  locallj- 
abundant,  from  middle  of  June.  L.  Bellargtis,  rather  common  ;  var.  Ceronus,  this 
"blue"  form  of  the  ?  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  one.  L.  Hylas,  common,  but 
local.     L.   Corydun,  common,  beginning  of  June,  the   pale  south   European  form. 
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L.  Meleager,  common,  taken  by  Messrs.  Lemann  and  Nicholson  beginning  of  July  ; 
a  specimen  of  the  dark  form  of  the  ?  ,  said  by  Donzel  to  be  identical  with  the  var. 
Stevenii  of  Hiibner,  was  secured  by  Mr.  Lemann.  L.  Argiolus,  beginning  of  June. 
L.  Sebrus,  not  uncommon,  beginning  of  June,  but  getting  worn  ;  it  was  most 
abundant  about  three  miles  south  of  Digne,  in  the  Bois  du  Rocher  Coupe,  a  wood 
carpetted  with  various  species  of  Onobrychis  and  Astragalus.  L.  semiargus,  only 
met  with  occasionally  on  the  elevated  ground  of  the  Dourbes.  Z.  minimus,  common. 
I/.  Cyllarus,  a  few,  mostly  worn.  L.  lolas,  one  or  two,  worn  ;  the  young  larvro  not 
uncommon  on  the  pods  of  Colutea  arborescens.  L.  Avion,  not  uncommon,  a  large 
and  fine  form. 

Nemeobius  Lucina,  a  few. 

Libythea  celtis,  one  specimen,  taken  on  privet  blossom,  end  of  June. 

Apatura  Ilia,  var.  Clytie,  one  specimen. 

Limetiitis  Camilla,  common. 

Vanessa  Egea,  c-albtcm,  polychloros,  urticcB,  Antiopa,  Atalanta,  and  cardui, 
occasional  specimens  of  each.  The  larvte  of  V.  Egea  were  noticed  on  Pellitory 
{Parietaria  officinalis)  on  walls  near  Digne  ;  larvaj  of  V.  cardui  and  Atalanta  also 
occurring  on  the  same  plant. 

Melitcea  Aurinia,  var.  provincialis,  beginning  of  June,  not  uncommon,  oc- 
curring in  very  dry  places.  M.  Didyma  and  Phoibe,  not  uncommon.  M.  Athalia, 
a  few,  end  of  June.     M.  Deione,  locally  common,  beginning  of  June. 

The  genus  Argynnis  was  fairly  represented  in  species,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  abundant.  Argynnis  Aglaia,  Paphia,  Adippe  and  the  var.  Cleodoxa,  La- 
thonia,  Euphrosyne,  Selene,  Via,  and  Daphne,  the  last  named  being  the  commonest, 
and  frequenting  bramble  blossom. 

Melanargia  Oalatea,  abundant  ;  the  dark  south  European  form  approaching 
var.  Procida.  M.  Galatea,  var.  leucomelas  :  in  this  interesting  form  the  markings 
are  entirely  absent  from  the  under-side  of  the  hind-wings,  which  is  quite  white,  the 
markings  of  the  upper-surface  showing  faintly  through  ;  it  appears  to  be  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  ?  only. 

Erebia  Evias,  worn,  beginning  of  June. 

Satyrus  Hermione,  Circe,  Semele  and  Actcsa  var.  Cordula,  a  few  of  each. 

Pararge  Mcsra,  Megcera,  and  ASgeria,  occasional  specimens. 

Epinephele  Janira,  not  very  common. 

CoBnonympha  Pamphilus,  Arcania,  and  Dorus,  common,  end  of  June. 

Spilothyrus  alcecB,  a  few,  beginning  of  June.  S.  lavatercB,  common,  throughout 
June. 

Syrichthus  carthami,  not  uncommon,  among  Hippocrepis  comosa.  S.  Sao, 
very  common. 

Nisoniades  Tages,  common. 

Sesperia  Thaumas  and  lineola,  not  uncommon,  end  of  June.  H.  ActcBon, 
several  specimens  among  lavender.     S.  Sylvanits,  not  common. 

Among  the  moths  we  noticed  Arctia  purpurata  and  fasciata,  Zygcena  Rhada- 
manthus  and  achillecB,  Syntomis  Phegea,  common  ;  Trochilium  culiciforme,  Sesia 
bembeciformis,  Emydia  grammica,  common,  flying  on  the  hill  sides  in  the  day  time  ; 
Fidonia  limbaria,  among  broom  ;  Aplasia  ononaria,  one  fine.  Acidalia  ornata,  not 
uncommon;  Micra  rosea,  several;  Leucania  vitelUna,  one  specimen;  Reliothis 
dipsacea  and  peltigera  and  Hylophlla  quercana. 

Shrublands,  Eltham  : 

September  ISth,  1890. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FROM  ADEN  AND  COLOMBO. 

BT    J.    J.    WALKEB,    E.N.,    F.L.S. 

"We  arrived  at  Aden  at  8  a.m.  on  April  5th,  and  left  at  G  p.m. 
on  the  7th.  A  moi-e  wretchedly  barren  and  unpromising  place  than 
Aden  cannot  be  imagined,  the  peninsula  (which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1776  feet)  is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  rugged,  blact  volcanic  hills, 
which  seem  as  if  they  had  only  just  cooled  down  from  their  original 
fiery  condition,  and  only  on  close  scrutiny  can  a  few  specks  of  green 
be  observed,  chiefly  on  the  higher  summits.  Nevertheless,  I  landed 
at  1.45  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  after  walking  about  a  mile,  found  a  com- 
paratively level  spot  of  some  considerable  extent,  supporting  a  fair 
amount  of  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of  bushes  of  Mimosa,  Cassia, 
Eupliorhia,  CaJotropis  {Asclepiadecs),  and  Capparis,  with  one  or  two 
which  I  did  not  know,  besides  a  fair  sprinkling  of  low  plants,  though 
not  enough  to  cover  the  soil  of  volcanic  ashes  and  fi'agments  of  lava ; 
but  I  thiuk  that  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  at  least  fifty 
to  sixty  species  of  plants  were  represented  on  this  spot.  A  good  many 
species  of  Coleoptera  (mostly  small)  were  obtained  by  beating  the 
bushes  into  my  white  umbrella,  but  this,  unfortunately,  soon  collapsed, 
or  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  got  many  more  ;  the  Perim  Adesmia  was 
here  in  small  numbers.  The  afternoon,  though  intensely  hot  (87°) 
was  breezy,  so  that  what  butterflies  there  were  about  were  not  at  all 
easy  to  secure.  However,  I  secured  Junonia  (Enone,  Diadema  Misippus, 
$  ,  some  fine  examples  of  the  Pieris  (?  Hellica,  L.)  taken  at  Perim, 
and  another  species  ;  a  little  slate-coloured  Thecla  was  not  rare  about 
the  Mimosa  bushes,  with  one  or  two  other  Lyccenidce  ;  and  I  saw  one 
or  two  "  skippers,"  which  were  too  quick  for  me.  My  most  interesting 
captures  were  in  the  genus  Teracolus,  of  which  I  found  four  species, 
all  except  one  in  fair  numbers,  under  the  lee  of  the  Capparis  bushes, 
to  which  they  seemed  particularly  attached.  I  could  only  identify 
one,  T.  Dynamene,  Klug  and  Chr.  Next  day  (6th)  I  went  to  the 
same  place,  and  took  very  good  series  of  the  four  species  of  Tera- 
colus, besides  adding  specimens  of  Lyccena  hcetica,  and  a  delicately 
coloured  greenish-white  Callidryas  (?  C.  florella,  L.),  to  my  col- 
lection, and  bringing  the  number  of  species  of  butterflies  observed 
on  this  little  plain  (about  thirty  acres)  to  fourteen.  I  set  out  sixty 
butterflies  in  all,  not  bad  for  such  a  barren  place  as  Aden.  I  could 
not  get  on  shore  at  all  on  the  7th,  as  we  were  busy  all  day  until  we 
left,  coaling  ship,  Ac.  Our  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  was  very 
monotonous,  though  the  weather  was  very  calm,  and  intensely  hot ; 
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we  passed  witbin  sight  of  the  large  island  of  Sokotra  on  the  10th,  but 
not  near  enough  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  :  very  little  oceanic  life 
observed,  except  flying-fish  of  small  size,  these,  as  well  as  all  other 
living  creatures,  being  much  scarcer  than  in  corresponding  latitudes 
in  the  Pacific.  I  think  we  were  all  glad  enough  to  reach  Colombo  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  ;  at  all  events  I  can  answer  for  myself. 
After  the  miserably  barren  places  at  which  we  had  recently  stopped, 
it  was  most  refreshing  to  see  so  much  magnificent  tropical  vegetation, 
in  which  the  town  is  almost  hidden  ;  the  cocoa-nut  palm  appears 
especially  to  thrive,  the  shore  being  lined  with  it  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
in  both  directions.  The  forenoon  being  fine  and  hot,  quite  a  number 
of  butterflies  came  ofE  and  flew  about  the  ship,  but  they  were  very 
wild  and  difficult  to  approach  :  among  them  I  recognised  several  speci- 
mens of  the  fine  black  and  yellow  Oriiitlio])tera  Pompeius  (all  ^J),  but 
secured  only  one,  in  bad  order ;  and  also  saw  Papilio  Sarpedon,  P. 
Pammon,  P.  Diphilus,  and  P.  Polymnestor,  Messaras  JErymanthis,  &c. 
Landing  at  1.30  p.m.,  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  driving  about  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  with  the  doctor  :  we  went  out  several  miles,  along 
well  kept  roads,  with  plenty  of  fine  trees  on  either  side,  but  not  a  single 
really  wild  place  could  1  find,  although  I  often  got  down  and  tried  likely 
side  paths,  iiothing  but  bungalows,  gardens,  native  huts,  and  cinnamon 
plantations  ;  the  latter  plant  looks  not  unlike  a  rhododendron,  minus 
the  flowers,  ajid  the  traditional  fragrance  of  these  groves  is  a  myth, 
as  it  is  not  perceptible  at  all  until  the  leaves  or  young  shoots  are 
bruised,  when  it  is  evident  enough.  I  managed  to  fill  my  helmet  with 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  insects,  though  the  butterflies,  especially 
Papilio,  were  as  wild  and  shy  as  I  have  ever  seen  them  :  I  secured  five 
specimens  of  P.  dissimilis  and  P.  Diphilus,  and  saw  P.  Hector  and  one 
or  two  others  ;  also  took  Danais  Chrysippus  and  D.  GenuHa,  Acrcea  sp., 
Callidryas,  Terias,  Lyccena  (the  European  L.  Lysimon  being  not  un- 
common in  grassy  places),  &c.  A  little  Mycalesis,  with  the  outer  half 
of  the  hind-wings  white,  was  not  rare,  flitting  about  close  to  the  ground 
in  shady  bushy  spots,  and  was  the  only  butterfly  that  was  at  all  easy 
to  take.  Of  Coleopfera,  I  could  find  at  first  only  Ateuchiis  (nice 
species,  punctured  all  over),  Gymnopleuriis,  and  Ontliopliagiis,  about 
stercore  ;  but  I  subsequently  came  across  a  fallen  tree,  under  the  bark 
of  which  I  found  three  fine  species  of  Ilisteridce  (allied  to  Platysoma 
and  Abrceus),  a  fine  thing  near  Cucujus,  two  species  of  Brenthidce 
(small),  various  Staphs.,  &c.  I  noticed  some  promising-looking  sheets 
of  fresh  water,  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  but  they  were  too  much 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  for  bathing,  washing  clothes,  &c.,  and  I 
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could  find  nothing  on  their  margins,  on  a  hasty  examination.  Next 
day  (21st),  we  commenced  coaling  ship  at  6  a.m.,  but  I  managed  to 
get  away  for  the  day  after  9,  and,  with  a  messmate,  went  for  a  trip  by 
rail  to  a  place  called  "  Mount  Lavinia,"  about  eight  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Colombo  :  while  waiting  for  our  train  I  managed  to  catch 
several  useful  butterflies,  among  them  the  common  but  beautiful  red- 
spotted  Pieris  Epichmns.  Except  for  the  first  mile,  the  line  ran  along 
the  sea-beach,  a  very  few  yards  above  high-water  mark,  there  being 
nothing  inland  except  the  eternal  cocoa-nut  groves.  On  our  arrival 
at  "  Mount  Lavinia,"  we  first  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  commodious 
hotel  there  (in  the  grounds  of  which  I  took  Messaras,  Elymnias,  sp., 
and  Eiiplcea,  sp.),  and  then  went  off  inland  in  search  of  a  good 
collecting-ground,  which,  as  yesterday,  we  failed  to  find,  every  good 
looking  sbad}^  path  leading  sooner  or  later  to  a  cluster  of  native  huts, 
or  to  a  cinnamon  grove  ;  the  country  about  here  must  be  very  thickly 
inhabited.  In  the  sunny  roads  butterflies  were  not  scarce,  though 
tremendously  wild  and  active ;  we  both  had  some  exciting  chases  after 
fine  Papilios  {Polymnestor,  &c.),  but  succeeded  in  catching  only  one 
P.  Agamemnon,  and  one  P.  Pammon,  the  latter  much  worn  and  torn  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  attractive  flowers  anywhere  ;  we  took  a  few 
Callidryas,  some  nice  LycwnidcE  (including  many  Theclcs),  &c.  ;  in 
the  shady  places  a  black  and  greenish-white  Danais  was  not  uncommon, 
but  seldom  in  fine  order.  Coleoptera  were  scarce,  but  I  took  a  Cicindela, 
very  like  one  of  the  Gibraltar  species  (sinuata),  in  sandy  places:  I 
took  also  a  huge  Helix,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  H.  pomatia. 

We  "crossed  the  line"  (with  the  time-honoured  ceremonies)  in 
long.  91°  38'  E.,  on  May  2nd,  and  after  a  very  good  passage  from 
Colombo,  entered  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
passing  close  to  the  famous  volcanic  island  of  Krakatoa,  of  which  we 
had  a  very  good  view.  The  day  being  fine,  the  sight  of  the  luxuriantly 
wooded  coast  of  Java  w^as  very  pleasing ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
island.  We  anchored  in  Batavia  roads  the  same  evening,  and  this 
morning  (7th)  went  into  the  artificial  harbour  of  Taujong  Priok,  seven 
miles  east  of  Batavia,  where  we  remain  until  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
on  which  day  w^e  leave  for  Koepang  (Timor).  I  am  sorry  that  our 
stay  here  is  to  be  so  brief,  as  all  our  time  will  be  taken  up  with 
coaling,  &c.,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  even  be  able  to  get  up  to  Batavia. 
The  country  here,  although  most  luxuriantly  vegetated,  looks  flat  and 
swampy,  and  very  suggestive  of  malaria  ;  I  had  an  hour  or  two  on 
shore  with  my  net  to-day,  and  caught  a  few  odd-and-eud  butterflies 
{^Pieris  Uyparete,  &c.),  but  nothing  out  of  the  way.  Lyccena  hcstica 
and  Deiopeia  pulchella  seem  very  common. 

H.  M.  S.  "  Penguin  :" 

May  3rd,  1890. 
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XOTES    CONCEENING    PSOCUS   QUADRIMACULATUS,  LATREILLE, 
OF  WHICH   PS.    SUBNEBULOSUS,   STEPH.,  IS   A   SYNONYM. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,   P.R.S.,  &c. 

In  August,  1863,  Mr.  P.  C.  Wormald  and  I  took  a  few  examples 
of  Ps.  quadrimaculatus  on  an  old  lichen-covered  paling  at  West  End, 
Hampstead,  near  London,  a  locality  now  probably  useless  for  entomo- 
logical purposes.  All  the  specimens  I  retained  were  $  .  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  days,  I  had  never  again  seen  the  insect  alive  in  this 
country,  nor  do  I  know  of  recent  captures  of  it  by  others.  On  the 
continent,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  recorded  as  rare  in  recent 
local  lists. 

Near  the  end  of  the  present  month  (September,  1890)  I  was 
staying  at  the  charming  little  town  of  Dunster,  in  North  Somerset. 
The  hotel  in  which  I  lodged  is  a  recent  structure,  only  four  years  old, 
built  of  ironstone.  On  the  outside  wall  I  found  Fs.  quadrimaculatus 
in  great  abundance,  chiefly  on  the  lines  of  cement  between  the  blocks 
of  stone.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  captured  over  100,  at  the  eye-line, 
in  the  space  of  two  yards,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  have 
taken  1000  ;  each  successive  day  showed  them  in  the  same  abundance. 
Why  they  were  there  remains  a  mystery  ;  possibly  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  others  brought  with  the  stone  from  the  quarry.  The 
wall  being  nearly  new  had  no  covering  of  lichens,  algae,  or  debris  of  any 
kind,  save  a  few  recent  spider  webs.  An  examination  of  adjacent 
walls,  old  and  lichen-covered,  failed  to  produce  the  insect. 

This  long  series  enables  me  to  give  some  useful  notes  on  the 
species.  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  most  (or  all)  of  the  published 
descriptions  of  it  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  $  ,  which  sex  is  little 
variable  in  the  pronounced  markings  of  the  anterior-wings.  But  the 
(J  is  considerably  variable.  In  the  ?  the  oblique  marking  intersected 
by  the  fourth  branch  of  the  lower  forked-vein  (and  opposite  to  the 
pterostigma)  is  as  dark  as  the  dark  spot  in  the  pterostigma.  In  the 
$  it  is  frequently  absent  altogether,  and  when  present  is  very  pale 
grey,  like  the  more  basal  cloudings,  and,  in  more  extreme  cases,  these 
cloudings  are  also  absent,  the  only  markings  being  the  dark  pterostig- 
matical  spot,  and  the  dark  points  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pterostigma,  and  the  end  of  the  anal  vein. 

In  my  Monograph  of  the  British  Psocidce,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  iii 
(1867),  I  stated  that  it  appeared  doubtful  if  Coquebert's  fig.  7,  given 
as  representing  a  variety  of  quadrimaculatus,  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  species.  I  now  see  in  it  a  tolerably  good  representation  of  the 
(J  in  well-marked  specimens. 
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Now,  as  to  Ps.  subnebiilosus,  Steph.  In  my  Monograpli  I  gave 
this  as  a  distinct  species.  Upon  studying  my  description  o£  it,  by  the 
light  of  my  new  experience,  it  became  doubtful  to  me  whether  it  did 
not  really  apply  to  quadrhnaculatus,  and  a  re-examination  of  the  single 
Stephensian  type  shows  it  is  really  a  (J  of  that  species  (jnaculipennis, 
Steph.,  is  the  ?  ).  But  the  suhiehulosus  of  Kolbe  is  not  separable 
from  Ps.  bifasciafus,  Latr.,  and  has  so  been  considered  by  him  in  later 
writings. 

Confusion  between  quadrimaculatus  and  bifasciatus  is  not  possible, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  size  and  polished  black  thoracic  lobes  of  the 
former,  and  the  distinct  type  of  neuration  in  the  latter.  Confusion 
with  Ps.  bipunctatus,  L.,  is  more  easy,  and  I  find  that  a  Swiss  speci- 
men sent  to  me  by  Meyer-Diir  as  bipunctatus  is  really  quadrimaculatus. 

I  have  a  ^  insect  taken  by  me  some  ten  years  ago  near  Geneva, 
which  was  submitted  to  Herr  Kolbe,  and  was  returned  by  him  as 
"  Ampliifjerontia  cdgrotn,  n.  sp.,"  but  no  description  was  published  of 
it.  In  this  the  antez'ior-wings  want  even  the  dark  pterostigmatical 
spot,  the  space  indicating  the  pterostigma  being  simply  filled-in  with 
pale  grey  (excepting  at  the  base),  and  the  only  markings  are  the  two 
dark  points  before  alluded  to.  I  now  think  this  is  only  a  condition  of 
quadrimaculatus,  of  which  species  a  $  was  taken  at  the  same  place. 

A  few  remarks  on  Amphigerontia,  Kolbe,  conclude  these  notes. 
In  "  Psyche,"  iii,  p.  272,  Dr.  Hagen  says  the  genus  "cannot  stand 
by  the  characters  assigned  to  it."  I  think  it  cannot  stand  if  made 
to  include  all  the  species  placed  in  it  by  Kolbe,  but  it  may,  I  think,  do 
so  if  limited  to  Ps.  bifasciatus,  in  which  the  transverse  nervule  joins 
the  forked  vein  (my  terminology)  beyond  the  outer  superior  angle  of 
the  discoidal  cell,*  and  not  at,  or  before  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other 
species.  In  Kolbe's  original  definition  of  Amphigerontia  ("  Monogr. 
deutsch.  Psociden,"  1880)  one  point  was  that  the  discoidal  cell  is 
quadrangular,  whereas  in  Psocus  (as  restricted  by  him)  it  is  more  or 
less  pentagonal.  Both  conditions  exist  in  nearly  all  the  species  of 
Amphigerontia  (excepting  bifasciatus)  and  in  Psocus :  in  Ps.  quadri- 
maculatus this  variability  is  very  marked.  But  in  the  "Anhang"  to 
Eostock's  "  Netzfliigler  Deutschlands  "  (1888),  Kolbe  has  very  con- 
siderably modified  the  characters  of  both  genera  (still,  however, 
retaining  the  same  species  as  before),  and  uses  a  terminology  for  the 
neuration  in  Psocidcs,  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  in  his 
original  work ;  moreover,  some  fresh  points  of  neural  structure  are 
alluded  to,  which  seem  to  me  of  scarcely  generic  value.    I  repeat  that 

*  Kolbe's  fig.  i  (Monogr.)  explains  this  structure  very  clearly. 
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Amphigerontia ,  if  limited  to  Ps.  hifasciatus,  is  probably  a  sound  generic 
division.  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  re-opening  the  question  of 
the  homologies  of  neuration  in  the  family. 

Lewisham,  London : 

September  30th,  1890. 


ACULEATE    HYMENOPTERA 

COLLECTED    BY   J.   J.   WALKER,   ESQ.,   E.N.,   E.L.S.,  AT    GIBRALTAR 

AND   IN    NORTH   AFRICA. 

(Part  ll—MUTILLID^,   SCOLIID^,  and   SAPYGIDM.) 

BY    EDWAED    SAUNDERS,    E.L.S. 

Family  MUTILLID^. 

MUTILLA. 

capitata,  Luc. — one  $  ,  four  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

distincta,  Lep. — two  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

littoralis,  Petagn.,  var.  ? — one  $  ,  Gibraltar.  This  $  is  smaller  than  ordinary 
littoralis,  and  has  the  thorax  of  a  dark  brownish-red,  but  I  can  see  no  structural 
character  to  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

hottentota,  Fabr.,  three  <?  ,  9  abundant,  Gibraltar.  All  the  specimens  belong  to 
the  variety  tabida,  Luc. 

montana,  Panz. — four  $  ,  Gibraltar. 

rufipes,  Latr. — ten  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

subcomata,  Wesm. —  $ ,  abundant,  Gibraltar.  Very  distinct  from  rujipes  iu 
the  sculpture  of  the  pygidium. 

Spinolce,  Lep.— two  ?  ,  Gibraltar  and  Tangier.  The  specimen  from  Tangier  has 
the  teeth  of  the  petiole  unusually  developed. 

stridula,  Rossi. —  $  ,  a  few  from  Gibraltar. 

var.  tunensis,  Fab. — three  $  >  Gibraltar  ;  one  ?  ,  Tangier. 

regalis,  Fabr. — one  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

Chiesi,  Spin. — three  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

halensis,  Fabr. — one  $  ?,  Tangier,  numerous  ?  ,  Gibraltar.  The  apterous  $  ,  which 
Mr.  Walker  found  at  Tangier,  I  think  is  probably  referable  to  this  species,  no  male 
has  hitherto  been  suggested  for  it,  and  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  females.     The  following  is  its  description  : — 

Head  black,  shining,  clothed  with  scattered  bristly  black  hairs,  very  coarsely 
punctured  ;  mandibles  bidentate  at  the  apex,  more  or  less  testaceous  in  the  middle, 
at  the  base  of  each  antenna  a  small  rounded  tubercle  ;  antennae  piceous,  2nd  joint 
paler  than  the  rest ;  thorax  red,  sti-ongly  rugose,  clothed  with  rather  long  bristly 
black  hairs  ;  posterior  margin  of  prothorax  deeply  and  rather  narrowly  emarginate, 
but  with  the  emargination  rounded  at  its  apex  ;  tegulae  smooth  and  shining ;  between 
the  meso-  and  metathorax  there  is  a  deep  constriction,  and  the  metathorax  is  widely 
rounded  posteriorly,  and  slightly  raised  ;  abdomen  black,  clothed  with  black  bristly 
hairs,  the  2nd  segment  bearing  two  round  spots  of  golden  hairs,  placed  side  by  side, 
as  in  the  ?  ,  the  3rd  and  4th  segments  are  entirely  clothed  with  golden  hairs,  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  7th  segment  testaceous  j  legs  clothed  with  pale  hairs,  tarsi 
piceous.  Length,  5^  mm. 
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4-punctata,  Oliv. —  ^  ,  six  specimens,  Gibraltar. 

jmrtita,  King. —  $  ,  seven  specimens,  Gibraltar,  and  one  from  Tetuan,  Marocco  ; 
this  latter  having  the  thorax  black,  and  clothed  with  silvery-gold  liaira  ;  this  variety- 
holds  to  partita  much  the  same  relationship  that  the  var.  tunensis  of  stridula  holds 
to  its  type. 

i-maculata,  Luc. — one  $  ,  Tetuan,  Marocco. 

arenaria,  Fab.—  three  S  >  sis  $  ,  Gibraltar  ;  the  females  varying  greatly  in  size, 
from  about  6  mm.  to  12  mm.,  but  none  attaining  to  the  large  size  of  those  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

maroccana,  Oliv. — one  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

brutia,  Petagn. — one  S  ,  seven  ?  ,  Gibraltar,  and  two  9  >  Tetuan,  Marocco  ;  the 
females  varying  considerably  in  size. 

lufftibris,  Fab. —  3  ,  two,  Gibraltar. 

Ghilianii,  Spin. —  $  ,  one,  Gibraltar. 

graca,  Lep. —  <J,  five,  Gibraltar  and  Benzus  Bay,  Marocco;  with  tliess  Mr. 
Walker  has  sent  several  entirely  black  males,  which  appear  to  me  to  differ  from 
grcBca  only  in  colour ;  the  genital  armature  appears  to  be  alike  in  both  ;  I  sent  a 
specimen  to  General  Kadoszkowsky,  who  has  kindly  helped  me  with  some  of  my 
difficulties  in  this  genus,  and  he  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  distinct  from 
grcEca.  I,  however,  refrain  from  describing  it  at  present,  and  simply  note  it  as 
grcBca,  var.  nigra. 

hispanica,  Ead. —  one  d  ,  Gibraltar. 

ciliata,  Fabr. — three  S  ,  Gibraltar. 

n.  sp.  ? —  $  ,  one,  Gibraltar.  This  male  appears  to  me  to  be  undescribed,  but  for 
a  single  specimen  I  hardly  like  to  propose  a  new  name ;  its  characters  are  as  follows  : 
Head  black,  shining,  strongly  punctured,  and  clothed  with  long  pale  hairs  ;  eyes 
sinuate  ;  antennae  pitchy-black  ;  prothorax  and  mesothorax  black ;  tegulse  pitchy  ; 
scutellum  and  metathorax  red  ;  prothorax  with  its  posterior  margin  widely  emar- 
ginate  ;  the  apex  of  the  cmargination  obtusely  angulated  ;  mesothorax  shining, 
deeply  punctured,  with  two  impressed  longitudinal  lines,  and  clothed  with  a  few 
scattei-ed  pale  hairs  ;  metathorax  rounded,  sub-rugose,  centre  with  an  impressed 
line ;  abdomen  black,  shining,  largely  punctured  ;  the  2nd  and  following  segments 
with  an  apical  fringe  of  long  pale  hairs  ;  Legs  black.     Allied  to  rufipes,  Fabr. 

Length,  6  mm. 
Mtrmosa,  Latr. 

ephippium,  Kossi.  — two  $ ,  three  ?,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Benzus  Bay, 
Marocco.  Jurine,  in  his  "  NouvcUe  Mc'thode,"  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  male  of 
this  species  on  pi.  ix,  fig.  14. 

obscuripes,  Tourn. — one  <?  ,  two  ?  ,  Tangier.  Tournier,  Ent.  Gencv.,  2d  Liv.,  p. 
35,  only  describes  the  ?  of  this  species,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  above  ^  is 
its  partner ;  it  is  closely  allied  to  ephippium,  Rossi,  but  is  smaller  and  narrower,  and 
has  the  head  and  thorax  clothed  with  scattered  long  black  hairs ;  the  thorax  is 
distinctly  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the  scutellum  is  red,  like  the 
pro-  and  mesothorax  ;  the  abdomen  also  is  more  shining,  and  clothed  with  longer 
black  hairs. 
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Myzine,  Latr. 

sexfasciata,  Eossi. —  $  ,  plentiful,  Gibraltar ;  one  from  Tctuan  ;  and  two  ?  , 
Gibraltar. 

thoracica,  Guer. — two  $  ,  Gibraltar. 

var.,  with  protliorax  black. 

erythrura,  Costa. — four  S  >  Gibraltar. 

Family  SCOLTIDtE. 
ScoLiA,  Fabr. 

flavifrons,  Fabr. — two  <? ,  one  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

bidens,  Linn. —  ^  $  ,  Gibraltar. 

erythrocephala,  Fabr. — several  $  and  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

interstincta,  Klug. — several  $  and  ?  ,  Gibraltar. 

unifasciata,  Cyrill. —  ^  $  ,  Gibi-altar. 

var.,  ybsseja  interruptd. 

hirta,  Schrank. — three  (J ,  three  $  ,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Tetuan,  Marocco. 
Elis,  Fab. 

villosa,  Fab. — Several  ^  and  ?  ,  Gibraltar.  The  females  are  all  of  the  variety 
■with  the  abdomen  quite  black,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  three  suhmargina 
cells,  whereas  it  is  a  curious  character  in  this  species,  as  described  by  Saussure,  that 
although  the  $  has  three,  the  $  has  only  two  submarginals  ;  in  my  specimens,  thi'ee 
have  the  three  submarginals  complete  in  both  wings,  three  have  the  nerve  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  abbreviated  above  in  the  right  hand  wing,  one  has  it  interrupted 
near  the  middle  in  the  left  wing,  and  one  has  it  abbreviated  above  in  both. 

Saussure  and  Sichel,  Cat.  Spec.  Gen.  Scolia,  p.  292,  say  that  they  have  seen 
a  large  number  of  specimens  of  both  sexes  taken  near  Montpellier,  and  at  p.  294, 
they  remark  that  of  the  specimens  in  their  collection,  four  males  have  the  three 
cubital  cells  complete,  five  males  have  only  two  complete,  ten  males  have  two 
cubital  cells  in  one  wing  and  three  in  the  other,  and  of  thirty-six  females  all  have 
the  three  cubitals  complete.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  Mr.  Walker's  captures  the 
twelve  males  have  all  the  cubital  cells,  viz.,  three,  complete,  whereas  the  variations 
occur  in  the  females. 

collaris.  Fabr. — four  $  ,  Gibraltar ;  <J  ?  ,  Cap  Negro,  near  Tctuan.  The  Tetuan 
(J  having  the  abdomen  quite  black. 

ciliata,  Fabr. — one  <J ,  two  $  ,  Gibraltar. 
TiPHiA,  Fabr. 

Olcesei,  Tourn. — one  $ ,  Gibraltar. 
morio,  Fabr. — one  ^ ,  Gibraltar. 
minuta,  V.  d.  L. — one  S  >  Gibraltar. 

Family  SAPYGIDtE. 
Saptga,  Latr. 

5-punctata,  Fabr. — two  ^,  Gibraltar. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking : 

September  12th,  1890. 
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ON  A  NEW  GENUS   OF  ANTHICID^  FROM  TROPICAL  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

In  dealing  with  the  rather  numerous  Central  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  Tomoderus  (Biol.  Centr.-Am.,  Col.,  iv,  pt.  2, 
p.  215),  I  briefly  noticed  an  allied  form  from  Colombia,  and  stated  my 
opinion  that  it  was  probably  geuerically  distinct  ;  but  as  this  insect 
did  not  belong  to  the  fauna  then  under  investigation,  I  did  not  examine 
it  very  critically.  Since  these  remarks  were  written  I  have  seen,  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Eene  Oberthiir,  additional  examples  of  the 
Colombian  insect,  and  also  of  a  second  species  from  Venezuela  ;  and  1 
now  propose  to  separate  these  from  Tomoderus  under  the  name 
Holcopyge. 

HOLCOPTGE,  gen.  nov. 
Head,  antennse,  palpi,  prothorax,  and  legs  as  in  Tomoderus  ;  the  elytra  ovate, 
greatly  inflated,  very  convex,  somewhat  compressed  and  obliquely  converging  at  the 
sides  behind,  the  sutural  angles  sharp,  the  humeri  completely  eifaced  ;  the  meso- 
eternum  very  narrowly  raised  between  the  intermediate  coxse  ;  the  metasternum 
exceedingly  short  (the  middle  and  hind  coxae  being  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
space)  ;  the  intercoxal  process  of  the  abdomen  broader  than  in  Tomoderus ;  the  Ist 
ventral  segment  in  the  middle  nearly  as  long  as  segments  2 — 4  united  ;  the  terminal 
dorsal  segment  (or  pygidium)  with  a  very  sharply  defined,  deep,  longitudinal  furrow 
extending  down  the  middle  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ;  body  apterous. 

Owing  to  the  very  convex,  ovate  elytra,  Holcopyge  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  certain  ScydmcBnidcB,  more  especially  to  the  eastern 
genus  Clidicus,  Cast.  The  form  of  the  terminal  dorsal  segment  is 
very  peculiar,  the  groove  being  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
closing  the  elytra  at  the  apex,  the  inturned  sutural  margins  just  fitting 
into  the  groove.  The  terminal  dorsal  segment  or  pygidium  is  long, 
smooth,  and  highly  corneous,  and  when  the  elytra  are  closed  it  is  with- 
drawn beneath  them.  The  elytra  have  a  greatly  inflated  or  gibbous 
appearance,  and  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  prothorax. 

The  two  species  are  closely  allied,  one  being  from  Yenezuela  and 
the  other  from  Colombia.  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Eene  Oberthiir  for  an 
example  of  each  of  them. 

Holcopyge  pallidicoenis,  sp.  n. 

Moderately  elongate,  broad,  of  a  bright  castaneous  or  reddish-castaneous  colour, 
very  shining,  the  upper  surface  somewhat  thickly  clothed  with  very  long,  erect, 
yellowish  hairs.  Head  broad,  a  little  rounded  at  the  sides  behind,  subtruncate  at 
the  base,  with  a  few  minute  widely  scattered  punctures  ;  the  eyes  black,  moderately 
large,  coarsely  granulated,  not  prominent ;    antenna;  testaceous,  long,  rather  slender. 
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joints  3 — 8  gradually  decreasing  in  length,  longer  than  broad,  9  as  broad  as  long,  10 
transverse,  11  fully  twice  as  long  as  10,  acuminate  ;  prothorax  as  long  as  broad,  the 
anterior  portion  as  wide  as  the  head,  the  posterior  portion  narrower,  the  anterior 
portion  with  traces  of  a  fine  impressed  median  line  behind  (only  visible  in  certain 
lights),  the  sui'face  with  a  few  minute  widely  scattered  punctures  ;  elytra  regularly 
ovate,  in  the  broadest  part  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  the  prothorax, 
with  irregular  rows  of  coarse,  somewhat  distinctly  placed  punctures,  the  punctui'es 
becoming  very  much  finer  beyoiid  the  middle  ;  beneath  ferruginous,  the  last  ventral 
segment  flavous,  the  ventral  segments  somewhat  coarsely  and  I'ather  thickly  punc- 
tured, the  punctuation  becoming  a  little  finer  towards  the  apex  ;  legs  flavo-testaceous  ; 
the  5th  ventral  segment  broadly  truncate  at  the  apex  and  unimpressed,  and  the 
anterior  tibiae  with  a  short  triangular  tooth  on  the  inner  side  about  the  middle,  in 
the  male.  Length  3,  breadth,  1^  mm. 

Hab. :  Colombia. 

Oue  example  in  Mr.  F.  Bates's  collection,  and  two  others  in  that 
of  M.  Rene  Oberthiir,  the  latter  labelled  with  the  misleading  general 
locality  "  Bogota  "  (Petersen). 

Mr.  Bates's  specimen  is  ticketed  with  a  printed  label  (apparently 
cut  out  from  a  price  list),  Tomoderus  palJidicornis,  Schauf.  ;  but  this 
name,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  unpublished  one.  The  description 
is  taken  from  two  male  examples  ;  the  third  specimen  is  not  at  hand 
for  examination.  The  pubescence  is  easily  abraded,  and  in  one  ex- 
ample it  is  almost  entirely  rubbed  off.  The  antennae  extend  to  far 
beyond  the  base  of  the  elytra.  Tomoderus  excavatus  and  T.  canaliculatus, 
Ch.,  from  Central  America,  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  H.  jjallidi- 
cornis  ;  but  they  have  the  terminal  dorsal  segment  ungrooved,  the 
elytral  humeri  well  marked,  the  body  winged,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  possess 
all  the  structural  characters  of  Tomoderus  as  defined  by  La  Ferte, 
Lacordaire,  and  other  authors. 

HOLCOPTGE    MERIDIOlSrALIS. 

Closely  allied  to,  but  much  smaller  than,  II.  j^allidicornis,  from  which  it  differs 
as  follows  : — The  antennae  shorter  and  very  much  stouter,  joints  8  and  9  as  broad 
as  long,  10  transverse,  11  twice  as  long  as  10,  acuminate  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
prothorax  very  distinctly  and  rather  deeply  canaliculate  ;  the  5th  ventral  segment 
with  a  large,  shallow,  triangular  depression  in  the  middle  in  the  male,  the  anterior 
tibiiB  merely  a  little  thickened  in  this  sex,  and  without  trace  of  a  median  triangular 
tooth.  Length  2^,  breadth,  1  mm. 

Hah. :  Venezuela,  Caracas. 

Two  examples  of  this  species  were  captured  by  Dr.  O.  Thieme  at 
Caracas  in  May  or  June,  1877.  The  description  is  taken  from  a  male 
specimen,  and  there  is  a  second  in  M.  Obcrthiir's  collection. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham  : 
October  1890. 

CC 
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Xylophilus  oculatu.i,  GylL,  and  X.  pygmaus,  De  O. — In  my  brief  remarks  on  X 
oculatus,  Gjll.  (=  pygmcBus,  Muls.),  and  X.  pygmcetis,  De  Geer,  ante  p.  266,  I  have 
stated  that  the  latter  only  of  these  is  known  as  British.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  the 
word  "  latter"  should  be  altered  to  "  former."  A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in 
regard  to  these  two  insects  :  in  Dr.  Sharp's  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera,  2nd 
edition,  the  species  is  called  X.  pygmcetis,  De  G. ;  in  that  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Matthews,  X.  oculatus,  Gryll.  (=  pygmcBus,  Muls.).  The  male  of  X.  pygmcetis, 
De  &eer,  differs  from  the  corresponding  sex  of  X.  oculatus,  Gyll.,  in  its  larger  size 
and  longer  and  much  more  strongly  serrate  antennse,  the  apical  joint  of  which  is  not 
more  than  one-third  longer  than  the  10th  (in  X.  oculatus  it  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  10th).  The  females  scarcely  differ,  except  in  size  ;  the  apical  joint  of  the 
antennae  is,  however,  relatively  shorter  in  X.  pygmceus,  De  G-eer  (not  equalling  joints 
9  and  10  imited).  The  differential  characters  between  the  two  species  are  clearly 
given  by  Abeille,  Bull.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  pp.  ccxxiv  and  ccxxv  ;  and  also  by  Thomson. 
Skand.  Col.,  vi,  p.  371.  I  have  seen  no  example  of  the  male  agreeing  with  West- 
wood's  figure  of  Euglenes  oculatus,  which  is  taken  from  a  British  example  (Zool. 
Journ.,  Suppl.  plates,  2nd  part,  t.  41,  fig.  5)  :  this  represents  the  apical  joint  of  the 
antennae  short  as  in  X.  pygmceus,  De  G.,  and  joints  4—10  very  feebly  serrate,  as  in 
X.  oculatus,  Gyll.  ;  but  as  the  tarsi  are  incorrectly  drawn  in  this  figure,  it  is  possible 
that  the  antennfe  are  incorrect  also.  Westwood,  moreover  (op.  cit.  v,  p.  60),  dis- 
tinctly says  of  the  male  antenna — "  articulo  ultimo  elongato  subcylindrico,  apice 
oblique  truncato  ;"  and  this  agrees  with  X.  oculatus.  Most  of  my  British  esample? 
are  from  the  London  district  or  Sherwood  Forest,  and  they  have  a  very  elongate 
apical  joint  to  the  antennre  in  the  male.  Two  female  specimens  captured  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Walker  in  Cobham  Park  are  considerably  larger  than  the  other  females  I 
possess,  but  are  apparently  not  separable  from  them  ;  unfortunately,  Mr.  Walker 
did  not  obtain  a  male.  I  fully  anticipate  that  X.  pygmceus,  De  G.,  will  be  found  to 
inhabit  this  country. — G.  C.  Champion,  11,  Caldervale  Eoad,  Clapham,  S.W. : 
October  2nd,  1890. 

Note  on  the  Japanese  Scraptice  described  by  Marseul. — During  a  recent  study 
of  Marseul's  collection  of  Heteromera  in  the  Paris  Museum,  I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  three  Japanese  Scraptics  described  by  him  in  the  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr., 
1876,  pp.  456,  457.  Two  of  these,  S.  brunnea  and  S.  dimidiata,  Mars.,  I  immediately 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Microtonus,  Lee,  a  genus  appertaining  to  a  different 
group  of  the  Iletcromerous  scries.  Marseul's  description  of  the  head  alone  of  these 
two  species  (additional  examples  of  which  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Lewis), 
"  Tete  enfoncee  dans  le  prothorax  jusqu'aux  yeux,"  conclusively  proves  that  they  have 
no  connection  with  the  Scraptiides.  In  Microtonus  the  head,  instead  of  being  con- 
stricted behind  into  a  narrow  neck  as  in  Scraptia,  is  broad  at  the  base  and  deeply 
sunk  into  the  prothorax,  the  last  joint  of  the  labial  palpi,  the  antennje,  and  the 
prothorax  are  differently  shaped,  &c.  Microtonus  has  hitherto  contained  one  species 
from  the  United  States  and  six  from  Mexico  or  Guatemala  ;  the  former,  31.  sericans, 
Lee,  is  closely  allied  to  Marseul's  5.  brunnea.  Leconte  and  Horn,  Class.  Col.  N. 
Am.,  p.  404,  refer  Microtonus  to  the  (Edemeridae  ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
placed   in    the    Melandryidce,  iuimediatily  after  Symphura,  Lee,  to  which  it  is  very 
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closely  allied.  This  is  another  instance  of  affinity  between  the  Coleopterous  fauna 
of  Japan  and  that  of  North  or  Central  America,  a  possible  affinity  apparently  not 
entering  the  minds  of  the  many  European  authors. — Id. 


Additions  to  the  Irish  list  of  Coleoptera. — The  following  have  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  been  previously  recorded  as  occurring  in  Ireland.  Rhizophagiis  paral- 
lelocollis,  one  specimen,  in  my  schoolroom :  as  this  is  close  to  the  Cathedral  graveyard, 
the  beetle  probably  flew  from  thence.  Quedius  auricomus,  one  specimen,  in  moss 
from  a  little  stream  in  the  Palace  Demesne  ;  in  the  same  locality  I  took  Baptolinus 
alternans,  and  with  it  an  Atomaria,  which  I  believe  to  be  fuscipes.  In  the  little 
river  that  runs  through  the  Folly,  a  kind  of  public  park,  I  captured  Dianous 
coerule.icens  and  ILydrcbna  atricapilla ;  I  give  this  last  with  some  reserve,  as  it  is  an 
uncommon  species,  and  I  have  not  a  type  to  go  by.  Anchomenns  angusticollis,  P. 
Cjuncetis,  Scop.),  Choleva  nigrita,  Saprinus  rugifrons,  Geotrupes  pyrencBus,  and 
Byturus  tomentosus,  complete  the  list.  These  last  five  species  I  received  from  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan,  who  took  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cushendun,  Co.  Antrim, 
except  the  last,  which  was  captured  at  Cullybacky,  Co.  Antrim.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  only  took  one  Oeotrupes  pyrenceus,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  others  turning  up. 
Choleva  nigrita  was  taken  from  a  dead  hedgehog,  in  company  with  Necrophorus 
humator.  The  season  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  Coleoptera,  and  I  have  missed 
several  of  my  usual  captures,  notably,  Erirhinus  athiops,  of  which  I  have  taken  only 
one  specimen  during  the  whole  year,  and  that  was  on  Saturday  last,  in  some  moss 
from  Lowi-y's  Lough,  a  locality  in  which  I  had  not  previously  met  with  it,  though  I 
suspected  its  presence,  and  looked  for  it.  I  think  it  must  have  some  connection 
with  Sparganium  ramosum  or  Mquisetum,  as  it  is  where  these  grow  that  I  always 
find  it. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :   October  6th,  1890. 

Telmatophilus  sparganii.  Keer,  S(c.,  in  the  Hastings  district. — Among  some 
beetles  sent  to  me  for  determination  by  Mr.  A.  Ford,  of  Hastings,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing, one  or  two  of  which  are  quite  new  to  the  distj'ict,  and  are  very  interesting 
captures:  Tehnatophiltis  sparganii,  Vett^lsivshcs  ;  Anisotoma  grandis,  Maplehurst 
Wood ;  Bledius  crassicollis.  Camber ;  Abdera  lifasciata,  G-uesfling ;  Bagous 
cylindrus,  Pett  Marshes ;  the  latter  species  has  hitherto  been  only  recorded  from 
Netting  Hill  and  Hammersmith  Marshes,  Gravesend,  Lee,  Sheppy,  and  Whitstable  ; 
Dr.  Power  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  used  to  take  the  insect  commonly  in  the  two  former 
localities,  which  are  now  destroyed  ;  Trachyphlceus  myrmecophilus  appears  to  occur 
in  many  places  in  the  Hastings  district,  being  often  found  quite  close  to  the  sea. — 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln :   October  Ibth,  1890. 

Lucanus  cervus. — Occasionally,  of  an  evening  during  July  just  past,  I  have  seen 
a  male  stag-beetle  fly  along  the  road  past  this  house,  showing  that  the  species  is  not 
yet  extinct  in  this  locality,  as  might  have  been  expected  by  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  houses  and  the  relative  decrease  of  trees  on  the  solid  wood  of  which  the 
larva  feeds.  Fifteen  years  ago,  at  Lee,  these  insects  were  not  rare,  flying  in  the 
evening,  and  frequently,  in  the  garden,  I  have  intercepted  the  heavy  flight  of  a  male 
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will'  my  hand.  There  he  would  sit  in  a  menacing  attitude — his  wings  closed,  lui- 
fronl  legs  stretched  out,  the  acute  claws  tightly  grasping  my  finger,  his  head  raised 
up,  his  large  mandibles  widely  open,  and  his  antennae  extended — the  whole  figure 
representing  exasperated  majesty,  indignantly  enquiring  why  this  affront  had  come 
between  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  But  after  a  while,  as  if  assured  that  no  offenoe 
or  harm  was  intended,  he  would  calm  down,  assume  a  gentle  demeanour,  and  fly 
away. — J.  W.  Douglas,  Lewisham  :  August,  1890. 

Captures  of  rare  Remiptera  and  Coleoptera  in  1890. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  scarce  insects  met  with  by  me  during  the  past  summer,  with  the  localities  in 
which  they  occurred.  Stictocoris  Preyssleri,  H.-S.,  at  Brickett  Wood,  Herts,  on 
Genista  anglica;  at  Tring  Hills,  Herts  ;  Cisbury  Hill,  Sussex,  and  Arundel  Park. 
Sussex,  on  common  burnet.  Platymetopius  undatus,  De  G.,  at  Brickett  Wood, 
Herts,  on  oak  ;  two  specimens.  Asciodema  Fieberi,  at  Bovingdon,  Herts,  on  wych 
elm  ;  abundant.  Limotettix  variata,  at  Bovingdon,  Herts  ;  one  specimen.  Macro- 
coleus  hortulanus,  Tring  Hills,  on  Helianthemum  ;  one  specimen.  Doratura  stylata, 
macropterous  form,  Tring  Hills ;  one  specimen.  Ceuthorhynchidius  frontalis, 
Arundel  Park ;  one  specimen.  Hyperafasciculata,  at  Deal  sandhills,  under  Erodium  ; 
six  specimens. — A.  Piffaed,  Felden,  Boxmoor,  Herts  :   October,  1890. 

Capture  of  Nabis  (Stalia)  boops,  Schiodte. — While  collecting  towards  the  end 
of  August  on  a  heathy  place  near  Gomshall,  Surrey,  I  took  a  couple  of  specimens 
of  a  brachypterous  Nabis  that  I  did  not  know.  Mr.  E.  Saunders  has  kindly  identi- 
fied them  for  me  as  Nabis  (Stalia)  boops,  Schiodte,  a  species  which  was  introduced 
into  the  British  list  by  Mr.  Jas.  Edwards,  and  of  which  there  is,  I  believe,  no  other 
record  as  British.  My  specimens  were  J  and  $  ,  and  were  taken  under  heath.  In 
coloration  they  approach  N.  major,  Costa,  but  are  rather  smaller. — E.  A.  Butler, 
39,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  N. :    October,  1890. 

Notes  on  the  habits  of  T'erlusia  rhoiiibea,  Lin. — In  a  sand-pit  near  Gomshall  I 
found  a  nymph  of  the  above  sj^ecies,  which  I  brought  home  with  the  hope  of  rearing 
the  imago.  As  it  seemed  scarcely  full  grown,  I  kept  it  supplied  with  the  leaves  of 
various  kinds  of  common  cottage-garden  plants.  I  had  no  proof  that  it  touched 
any  of  these,  except  the  mignonette,  the  juices  of  which  I  found  it  on  one  occasion 
intently  sucking.  It  remained  in  captivity  for  about  a  fortnight  before  it  made  its 
final  moult,  and  became  a  rather  thin  and  weakly  imago,  and  I  never  saw  it  take  any 
food  save  on  the  above  occasion.  One  use  of  the  enormously  developed  antennce  I 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  noticing.  The  breadth  and  thinness  of  the  body 
are  obviously  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  insect's  righting  itself  when  capsized,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  antennae  come  to  the  rescue.  Pressing  their  tips  against  the 
ground,  it  supports  itself,  tripod-like,  on  tliem  and  the  end  of  its  abdomen,  and  then 
by  suitable  movements  of  the  antennal  props,  aided  by  struggles  witii  the  legs, 
rebalances  itself  and  resumes  its  normal  position.  It  liad  also  the  curious  habit 
of  occasionally  raising  its  body  from  the  depressed  position  in  which  it  is  usually 
carried,  and  swaying  it  from  side  to  side  while  thus  slung  up,  as  it  were,  between  the 
three  pairs  of  legs.     I  could  discover  no  reason  for  this  peculiar  movement. — Id. 
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Cryptococcus  fagi. — The  two  beech  trees  in  which  I  found  this  species  {cf.  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  ante  p.  155,  and  vol.  ssiii,  p.  153),  whose  stunted  condition  shows  that 
the  dry,  gravelly  soil  of  Blackheath  does  not  agree  with  their  constitution,  at  the 
present  time  have  their  dark  trunks  conspicuously  covered  with  small  white  tufts  of 
cottony  matter  manufactured  by  the  insects  and  exuded  through  the  bark.  "  The 
life  and  labours  of  colonies  of  Cryptococcus  fagi,  with  autographic  illustrations," 
might  be  the  title  of  the  work  now  published  for  general  perusal. — J.  W.  Douglas, 
153,  Lewishara  Road,  S.E. :  August  ISth,  1890. 


Chionaspis  salicis  ?. — On  the  same  trees  affected  by  the  moths,  on  smooth 
places  of  the  bark,  were  many  of  the  whitish  scales  of  the  females  of  a  Chionaspis 
and  a  few  of  the  clear  white  carinate  scales  of  the  males.  No  species  of  Chionaspis 
has  been  recorded  as  attached  to  lime  trees,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  these 
scales  were  those  of  C.  salicis  (which  lives  on  sallow  and  ash),  although  they  looked 
like  them.  But  the  question  of  identity  could  only  be  decided  by  microscopical 
investigation,  and  to  make  this  I  must  have  sliced  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  with  the 
adherent  scales  ;  but  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  do  this,  as  the  male  scales  were 
broken  and  useless.  And  I  was  also  deterred  by  the  too  curious  observation  and 
enquiries  of  the  numerous  onlookers,  who  could  not  imagine  why  an  old  fellow  with 
spectacles  on  nose  could  be  peering  so  intently  at  the  trunks  of  trees  on  which  they 
could  see  nothing ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  the  proximate  chance  of  having  an 
argument  with  a  policeman  about  wilful  damage.  So  I  have  left  the  identification 
to  a  more  convenient  season,  or  to  some  one  who  may  find  the  scales  in  a  locality 
where  he  will  not  have  to  risk  an  appearance  before  Justice  Shallow. — Id. 


PsaUus  amiiguus,  Fall.,  flying  at  night. — On  the  evening  of  June  27th  last  a 
female  of  this  species  flew  in  at  the  open  window  to  the  lighted  lamp,  and  soon  paid 
the  penalty  of  its  rashness  in  seeking  light.  It  was  new  to  my  experience  that  any 
species  of  PsaUus  flew  at  night,  though  I  might  have  expected  it,  for  I  have  always 
obtained  them  only  by  beating  trees  or  bushes  in  daylight,  and  then  they  made 
frantic  endeavours  to  escape  and  return  to  the  obscurity  of  the  foliage  from  which 
they  had  been  disturbed. — Id. 

Disappearance  of  Pararge  Mgeria. — Twenty  years  ago  this  butterfly  was 
common  in  most  woods  round  Ramsbury  and  Marlborough ;  any  one  entering  the 
wood  at  the  proper  season  would  at  once  see  half-a-dozen  specimens  flitting  along 
the  drives.  It  appeared  to  become  gradually  scarcer,  and  now  seems  to  be  extinct. 
During  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  my  return  to  England,  neither  I  nor 
any  of  the  numerous  active  collectors  at  Marlborough  College  have  seen  a  single 
specimen.  The  woods  are  quite  unchanged  in  character,  and  I  can  siiggest  no 
explanation.  Collectors  are  not  responsible,  for  some  woods  are  never  visited  except 
by  myself.  In  Cornwall,  last  September,  I  noticed  the  species  was  very  plentiful, 
frequenting  the  roadsides  everywhere. — E,  Meteick,  Ramsbury,  Wilts  :  September, 
1890. 
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The  food-plants  of  Eulepia  cribrum. — Referring  to  the  interesting  notes  on  this 
insect,  pp.  255  and  256,  I  have  reared  it  from  Swiss  larvae.  In  June,  1883,  I  found 
the  larvae  at  Orsieres,  in  the  Dranse  Valley,  on  a  broadish  leafed  grass.  There  was 
no  heath  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  continued  to  feed  it  on  any  grass  at  hand,  and  reared 
the  perfect  insect  towards  the  end  of  July,  the  form  that  emerged  being  var.  puncti- 
gera.  My  impression  is  that  it  will  take  any  kind  of  grass,  as  it  was  by  ne 
means  particular  in  this  case. — G-.  T.  Baker,  16,  Clarendon  Eoad,  Edgbastoii  : 
October  6th,  1890. 


The-food  plants  of  Eulepia  cribrum. — In  reply  to  the  Eev.  E.  N.  Bloomfields 
query  (p.  255,  ante)  as  to  the  food  of  this  species,  I  should  say,  from  my  oxperienco, 
that  the  larvre  feed  on  one,  or  both,  of  the  two  commonest  species  of  Erica — E. 
cinerea  and  E.  tetraJix, — and  not  on  Calluna  vulgaris.  On  July  27tli,  1872,  I  first 
met  with  Eulepia  cribrum  in  one  of  the  localities  in  which  it  then  occurred,  between 
Ringwood  and  Wiraborne.  Out  of  some  three  dozen  specimens  captured  by  me, 
nine  or  ten  were  females,  from  which  a  number  of  ova  were  obtained.  These  pro- 
duced larvae  in  due  course,  which  fed  up  rapidly  on  Erica  cinerea  and  E.  tetralix. 
On  my  return  to  Brighton,  where  I  was  then  living,  about  tlie  middle  of  August,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  either  species  of  Erica  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
town,  and  the  larvae  were  accordingly  supplied  with  Calluna  vulgaris,  which  occurs 
on  such  portions  of  the  Brighton  downs  as  have  escaped  cultivation.  The  larvae  did 
not  "  take  kindly  "  to  their  change  of  food,  and  by  the  end  of  September  they  had 
all  died.  If  the  larvas  of  this  species  ever  feed  on  grasses,  it  seems  probable  that 
one  or  more  of  such  heath-growing  species  as  Aira flexuosa,  A.  caryophillea,  Mo- 
linia  carulea,  Triodia  decumbens,  or  some  species  of  Festuca,  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  the  food  plant  than  Poa  annua,  which,  although  the  commonest  of  road-side 
and  meadow  grasses,  and  the  prevailing  "  weed "  of  gardens,  does  not,  in  my 
experience,  occur  on  the  poor  heaths  frequented  by  E.  cribrum. — H.  Goss,  Surbiton 
Hill :   October,  1890. 

Nepticula  larva  in  osier  near  Wegmouth.  —  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  note  in  the 
"  Entomologist  "  for  the  present  month  (Ent.,  xxiii,  324),  viz.,  the  breeding  of  "Nepti- 
cula  salicis  from  the  silver-leaved  osier,  the  larva  feeding  nearly  at  the  tip,  quite  in 
a  difPerent  way  from  the  usual  well-known  salicis  mine,"  leads  me  to  record  the 
fact  that  I  found,  on  October  12th,  1889,  larvae  of  a  Nepticula  in  the  leaves  of  an 
osier  (I  think,  Salix  alba,  var.). 

The  larva,  whilst  young,  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  makes  a  narrow  ser- 
pentine mine.  It  then  becomes  yellow,  with  a  brown  head,  and  the  mine  widens 
out  into  a  large  blotch  of  irregular  form,  which  sometimes  includes  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  narrow  mine. 

The  mine  is  occasionally  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  but  not  invariably  so,  being 
sometimes  half-way  down,  or  near  the  base.  The  cocoon  is  dull  brown  in  colour. 
The  larvae  wore  much  ichneumoned,  as  though  I  had,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more 
cocoons,  I  bred  only  one  imago  (on  May  7th),  which  certainly  appears  to  be  salicis, 
the  larvae  of  which  species  are  common  on  sallows  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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I  hope  that  either  Mr.  Hodgkinson  or  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
problem  nest  jear,  but  the  sallow  and  willow  larvae  certainly  appear  to  be  very 
distinct. — Nelson  M.  Eichaedson,  Montevideo,  near  Weymouth  :   Oct.  16th, 1890. 

Notes  on  Eupoecilia  notulana  and  Halonota  cirsiana. — Last  autumn,  I  collected 
from  a  small  damp  spot  in  this  county  some  stems  of  mint  {Mentha  hirsuta),  con- 
taining larvae  of  JEupoecilia  notulana,  from  which  I  bred  a  nice  series  last  June. 

I  find  that  this  species  varies  considerably  in  its  markings,  especially  as  regards 
the  dark  central  fascia.  This  fascia,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  rich  dark  velvety-brown, 
almost  black,  or  with  black  edges,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cream 
coloured  ground  of  the  wing,  is  occasionally  almost  as  light  as  the  ground  colour, 
with  one  or  two  small  dark  dots  at  the  edges.  Sometimes  only  the  lower  half  is  of 
the  rich  dark  colour,  and  I  have  also  specimens  in  which  the  fascia  is  very  dark  and 
broad,  and  the  usual  small  dark  spot  on  the  inner  margin  near  the  anal  angle  is 
enlarged  into  a  band,  and  meets  the  central  fascia  near  the  middle,  causing  the  whole 
dark  marking  to  take  the  form  of  an  inverted  Y.  In  one  case,  the  triangular  part 
of  the  Y  is  completely  dark.  The  fascia  near  the  apex  varies  quite  as  much  in  the 
intensity  of  its  colour,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  central 
fascia. 

The  larvae  hibernate  and  pupate  in  the  stems,  and  emerge  through  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  hidden  by  a  thin  layer  of  bark,  which  is  all  that  is  left  by  the  larva  at 
that  point. 

My  chief  object  in  referring  to  this  species  is  to  ask  whether  any  one  has 
actually  bred  E.  notulana  from  any  other  plant  besides  mint,  especially  Inula 
dysenterica.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  statement  that  its  larva  feeds  on  Inula,  and 
I,  therefore,  carefully  examined  a  great  many  stems  of  that  plant,  which  were 
growing  amongst  the  mint,  but  could  not  find  one  containing  a  larva  of  E.  notu- 
lana, though  many  of  the  mint  stems  contained  three  or  four  each,  and  in  the  very 
restricted  locality  in  which  it  occurred,  the  larva  was  decidedly  common.  I  quite 
satisfied  myself  that  there,  at  all  events,  E.  notulana  did  not  use  the  Inula  as  a 
regular  food-plant. 

In  my  examination  of  the  Inula,  I  found  occasionally,  perhaps  in  every  twentieth 
stem  or  so,  a  larva  which  I  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  that  of  C.  inoplana.  This 
larva,  of  which  I  regret  to  say  I  took  no  description,  was  feeding  quite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  old  flower-stalk,  and  sometimes  almost  in  the  root  of  the  plant.  I 
kept  the  stems  out  of  doors,  planted  in  a  flower-pot,  until  the  late  spring,  when  I 
found  that  the  larvae  had  pupated  in  the  stems.  These  I  brought  indoors,  after 
cutting  them,  for  convenience,  to  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  placed  them 
on  tlie  bottom  of  a  box.  The  pupa,  a  day  or  two  before  emergence,  wriggled  up  the 
inside  of  the  stem  and  came  out  at  the  top  where  it  was  cut  off.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  I  placed  the  stem  in  a  nearly  upright  position. 

The  moths  emerged  at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  and  turned  out 
to  be  Halonota  cirsiana. 

I  hope  next  year  to  discover  what  happens  to  the  pupa  when  the  top  of  the 
stem  is  left  on. 
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I  may  add  that  the  imago  of  E.  notulana  appears  to  be  of  very  retiring  habits. 
I  have  worked  for  it  at  various  times  of  the  day,  and  onco  or  twice  at  night  ;  but 
the  whole  of  my  captures  amount  only  to  one  worn  specimen  sitting  on  a  stem. — 
Id.  :   September  Ibtk,  1890. 


DeilephilaffaUi  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. — In  conversation  with  the  Liverpool 
entomologists,  Messrs.  Capper,  Gregson,  Pierce,  Harker  and  others,  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  abnormal  abundance  of  larvae  of  Deilephiia  galii  in  the  year 
1888,  and  certainly  far  more  than  has  been  recorded.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  numbers  that  were  taken,  but  it  is  asserted  (and  confirmed) 
that  one  young  collector  was  seen  to  have  a  cigar  bo's,  full  of  these  larvse.  Of  course 
he  did  not  rear  them  all,  or  indeed  I  think  ani/  of  them,  for  these  delicate  larvse 
■would  be  quite  unable  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  sweating  and  suffocation 
induced  by  such  treatment.  But  those  entomologists  who  were  more  humane  in 
their  collecting,  and  more  modest  in  their  desires,  reaped  a  very  fair  reward,  and 
many  scores  (possibly  a  few  hundreds)  of  the  beautiful  moth  were  reared.  The 
larvfe  seem  to  feed  principally  at  night.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  and  in  cool 
weather  they  hide  themselves  among  their  food-plant,  or  in  the  great  tufts  of 
marram-grass,  but  on  hot  sunny  afternoons  they  creep  out  and  sun  themselves,  es- 
pecially loving  to  lie  upon  the  hot  bare  sand,  and  revelling  in  the  most  intense  heat 
of  the  sun.  Heat  appears  to  be  a  necessity  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
became  chilly,  those  which  had  not  gone  down  became  languid,  and  if  exposed,  soon 
died,  indeed,  some  larvre  which  were,  as  an  experiment,  exposed  to  a  rather  frosty 
night,  were  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

It  is  very  possible  that  we  have  in  this  the  secret  of  the  scarcity  of  the  species 
in  this  country,  where  its  food  is  so  abundant.  I  am  assured  that  in  the  extensive 
sweeps  of  sandy  coast  from  Llandudno,  North  Wales,  to  Grange,  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire,  and  even  further,  galii  is  to  be  found  in  the  larva  state,  somewhere, 
everi/  year.  The  food-plant  is  plentiful  to  within  a  short  distance  of  high  water 
mark,  and  from  the  protection  of  the  inland  hills  and  the  immediate  iniluence  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  all  this  coast  enjoys  an  exceedingly  mild  climate,  while  the  sand 
suits  the  larva  for  assuming  the  pupa  state.  If,  then,  this  species  is  constantly  re- 
sident here — and  I  saw  specimens  in  Mr.  Gi-egson's  possession  which  he  assured  me 
were  reared  from  larvae  found  in  1889 — it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  insect  life,  that  in  a  specially  favourable  season  the  species  should  become  com- 
paratively common. 

I  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  attribute  the  abundance  of  this  species  in  1888 
to  immigration  ;  but  one's  opinions  should  only  be  founded  on  facts,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  modified  by  them.  When  I  heard,  in  1888,  that  these  larvse  were  being 
found  quite  freely  near  Dover  and  near  Liverpool,  I  expected  to  find  them  also  in 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Atmore  and  I  tramped  over  many  miles  of  sandy  coast  in  various 
parts  of  that  County  without  result.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Wilkinson  who  was  then  at  Castlemartin,  and  induced  him  to  search  on  tlie  Pem- 
brokeshire coast,  but  with  no  better  result. 

Now,  it  has  seemed  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be  that  when  ffalii  was 
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common  on  the  south  coast,  and  yet  absent  (apparently)  from  the  extreme  south- 
west, and  also  from  wide  ranges  of  the  east  coast,  it  yet  should  be  common  on  that 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  The  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  hills  of  the  Midlands 
seemed  to  offer  a  barrier  on  the  south,  and  no  one  would,  I  presume,  believe  in  its 
arrival  by  way  of  Ireland  !  But  if  it  manages  to  hold  its  own,  even  in  the  smallest 
numbers,  on  this  coast,  the  difficulty  is  explained,  and  the  climatic  conditions  which 
caused  its  increase  at  Dover  would  then  have  a  similar  effect  here.  I  think  it  right 
to  put  this  evidence,  as  it  has  been  offei-ed  to  me,  on  record.  As  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  reared  specimens  are  smaller  than  those  from  abroad,  but  the  occasional 
captured  specimens  in  the  local  collections  are  of  fair  size. —  C.  G.  Barrett,  39, 
Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. :  September  Ibth,  1890. 

Lepidoptera  upon  Coast  Sandhills. — The  scarcity  of  Noctuce  upon  the  Sandhills 
of  both  East  and  West  Coasts  this  season  has  been  extraordinary.  My  son  went  to 
Hunstanton  in  August  to  get  me  some  Agrotis  cursoria,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
search  found  one  specimen.  I  worked  during  the  later  portions  of  the  afternoons  of 
several  days  on  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coast,  and  did  not  see  one  !  In  this 
latter  district  A.  prcecox  is  usually  ratlier  common,  but  I  only  secured  three,  each  on 
a  different  day.  Even  A.  valligera  and  A.  tritici  were  extremely  scarce,  and  of 
Trlphcena  pronuha,  T.  orbona,  Xylophasia  polyodon  and  Caradrina  cubicularis,  I 
may  possibly  have  seen,  in  all,  a  dozen  each  ! 

Curiously  enough,  the  more  delicate  looking  insects  were  not  nearly  so  scarce. 
Late  in  the  season  as  it  was,  I  took  some  nice  Melanippe  galiata  and  found  Eubolia 
lineolata  in  comparative  plenty.  On  one  fairly  pleasant  evening  I  secured  a  fine 
series  of  tlie  very  local  Peronea  permutana  among  Rosa  spinosissima,  and  found 
jP.  aspersaiia  and  Spilonota  incarnatana  {amcenana)  common. 

I  went  down  with  a  sanguine  expectation  of  obtaining  a  fresh  series  of  Lasio- 
campa  trifolii  for  the  cabinet,  knowing  how  plentiful  it  used  to  be  on  that  coast,  but 
was  awfully  disappointed  ;  not  one  did  I  see  alive.  A  sad  tale  is  told,  and  I  fear 
that  it  is  true.  It  is  said  that  a  young  and  thoughtless  collector,  having  obtained 
some  duplicates  of  Papilio  Machaon,  and  thereby  set  all  his  schoolboy  friends  and 
fellow  collectors  longing  for  them,  made  a  bargain,  that  for  a  fixed  number  (forty,  I 
think)  of  larvfB  of  Lasiocampa  trifolii  he  would  give  a  "  swallow  tail."  The  school- 
boys spread  themselves  over  the  district,  and  hundreds  of  trifolii  larvae  were  brought 
in  and  duly  paid  for  as  agreed.  These  were  sent  all  over  the  country  in  exchange, 
and  would  doubtless  have  filled  up  an  aching  void  in  many  a  collection,  but  for  the 
perversity  of  the  larvae,  which  do  not  love  the  post,  and  decline  to  feed  up  when 
removed  from  the  seaside  ;  but  from  that  time  trifolii  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  Liverpool  district. 

This  year,  however,  a  few  larvae  were  found,  and  the  attractions  of  one  or  two 
of  the  reared  females  were  utilized  to  secure  a  few  more  males.  Mr.  Harker  de- 
scribed their  flight  to  me  as  very  swift  and  strongly  undulating  or  "  jumping."  In 
this  they  must  resemble  L.  rnbi.  They  flew  from  7  to  8  p.m.,  but  only  assembled 
to  the  females  at  the  latter  hour,  and  then  but  for  a  few  minutes.  They  would  only 
come  on  favourable  evenings,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  rough  were  not  seen 
flying  at  all. — Id. 
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Notes  on  Bryophila  impar,  Warren. — Very  little  seems  to  be  known  about 
BryophUa  impar;  comparatively  sjieaking,  so  few  have  ever  been  taken  that  ento- 
mologists have  not  had  a  chance  of  compai'ing  it  with  glandifera.  I  have  made  a 
careful  comparison  between  a  long  series  of  each,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
interesting  to  many.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  general  appearance, 
caused  chiefly  by  impar  being  thickly  covered  with  black  scales,  and  the  blotch  near 
the  base — referred  to  below.  No.  2  marking — -being  so  conspicuously  black,  this 
makes  the  markings  very  obscure,  and  causes  impar  to  be  a  much  darker  looking 
moth  than  glandifera. 

A  long  series  of  glandifera  shows  a  greater  variety  of  colour  than  impar,  the 
most  frequent  form  of  the  latter  is  grey,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  dull  green  in  it ; 
and  I  have  specimens  varying  from  this  to  a  very  dark  bluish-grey,  which,  with  the 
tliick  covering  of  black  scales,  makes  it  much  blacker  than  any  form  of  glandifera. 
A  much  scarcer  form  is  dark  yellowish-green  ;  and  I  have  one  specimen  of  a  very 
pretty  gi-assy-green.  The  greenish-blue  and  sandy  coloured  forms,  as  well  as  two 
or  three  shades  of  green,  which  are  frequent  in  glandifera,  I  have  not  seen  repre- 
sented at  all  in  impar. 

As  regards  any  difference  in  the  markings,  the  following  comparison  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  examination  : — 


Glandifera. 
1. — The  first  line  from  the  base,  which 
curls  outward  just  before  reaching  the 
inner  margin,  is  disconnected  just  before 
the  disc  from  the  costa. 

2. — The  next  marking  is  a  greenish  or 
brownish-grey  blotch,  margined  with 
black,  and  on  the  side  next  the  base, 
with  white,  situated  in  the  top  of  this 
blotch  is  the  orbicular  stigma,  of  exactly 
the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  blotch, 
and  indicated  by  the  black  line  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

3.  —  The  reniform  stigma  slightly 
darker  than  the  ground  colour,  clearly 
outlined  by  black,  and,  in  some  speci- 
mens, also  white. 

4. — A  zigzag  line,  margined  on  the 
outside  with  white. 

5. — The  subterminal  line  is  the  one 
unfailing  distinction  as  regards  the 
markings  ;  in  glandifera  it  is  a  clearly 
marked  dotted  black  line,  not  quite  half 
way  from  the  costa,  two  of  the  spots 
form  a  dash  on  the  inside,  and  another 
quite  near  the  inner  margin. 


Impar. 
1. — This   line   is   nearly   always   un- 
broken. 


2. — This  blotch  is  black,  very  slightly 
influenced  by  the  ground  colour,  so  that 
it  shows  no  marginal  line  of  black,  or 
any  indication  of  the  orbicular  stigma. 


3. — Not  so  clearly  outlined,  especially 
the  side  next  the  hind  margin,  and  no 
white. 

4. — The  same  line,  but  less  distinct. 

5. — This  line  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing ;  in  the  most  distinctly  marked 
specimens,  there  is  only  a  small  portion, 
from  the  inner  margin  just  showing  the 
first  dash  ;  but  in  most  sjiecimens  the 
line  is  only  indicated  by  a  whitish  shade. 
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6. — There  are  about  nine  or  ten  black  6. — These  spots  form  almost  a  com- 

spots  along  the  eosta.  plete  line,  which  is  densest  near  the  base, 

and  again  about  the  centre  of  the  costa. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  by  correspondents  whether  I  considered  impar 
a  distinct  species,  or  a  variety  of  glandifera  ;  there  are  several  points  in  favour  of 
and  against  its  being  a  species.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  comparison  of  the 
markings,  that  although  there  are  several  features  by  which  it  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  glandifera,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  basal  line,  the  distinctions 
lie  in  the  markings  of  impar  being  less  distinct,  and  in  the  case  of  the  subterminal 
line  almost  entirely  wanting,  rather  than  in  any  real  difPerence  of  shape. 

The  only  Cambridge  specimen  anything  approaching  glandifera  that  I  have 
seen  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  and  it  forms  rather  a  strong  point  against  its 
being  a  distinct  species  ;  it  has  the  basal  line  broken,  and  the  distinct  subterminal 
line,  as  in  glandifera,  but  it  has  the  blotch  near  the  base  very  dark,  as  in  impar,  and 
is  covered,  although  not  so  thickly  as  is  usual,  with  dark  scales.  Typical  glandifera, 
or  anything  more  nearly  approaching  it  than  this  one  specimen,  I  do  not  think 
has  ever  been  taken  in  or  near  Cambridge  ;  if  it  did  occur  here,  I  think  I  should 
have  taken  it,  as  I  look  very  sharply  after  impar  when  it  is  out. 

Many  entomologists  confound  impar  with  var.  par  of  glandifera  ;  this  is  the 
greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made,  for,  as  Guenee  describes  it,  v.  par  is  the  form 
having  all  the  markings  as  distinct  as  in  the  type,  but  of  an  iron-grey  colour  instead 
of  black,  and  is  peppered  with  scales  of  the  same  colour,  and  affords  a  very  great 
contrast  with  impar. 

Var.  par  seems  to  be  as  common  as  the  type  where  it  occurs,  most  of  my  speci- 
mens of  glandifera  are  from  Folkestone,  and  quite  half  are  the  var.  par. 

In  the  "  Entomologist  "  Synonymic  List,  impar  is  left  out  altogether,  and  far 
inserted  as  a  distinct  species.  Why  this  is,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  the  compiler 
made  the  mistake  of  confounding  impar  with  par ;  but,  if  so,  why  put  it  as  a 
distinct  species  ? 

The  earliest  date  I  have  taken  impar  was  July  27th  of  this  year,  and  the  latest, 
August  23rd,  1886  ;  but  this  year  I  have  seen  none  since  August  14th.  I  have  taken 
it  in  most  parts  of  the  town,  but  chiefly  in  one  quarter,  even  there  it  is  scarce. 

Whether  it  be  a  species  or  a  variety,  it  is,  I  consider,  the  most  interesting  thing 
we  take  in  this  district,  and  will  always  hold  an  important  place  in  collections,  if  not 
as  a  distinct  species,  at  least  as  a  very  interesting  Darwinian  one. — Wm.  Faeeen, 
Union  Road,  Cambridge  :  August,  1890. 

Chrysoclista  Linneella. — A  month  ago,  on  some  lime  trees  in  this  road,  a  few 
individuals  of  this  beautiful  species  were  leisurely  enjoying  their  newly  acquired 
liberty,  but  to-day,  on  the  rather  rough  trunks  of  the  limes  at  one  side  of  Lewisham 
High  Street,  there  was  an  abundance  of  them,  all  in  the  freshest  condition.  Some 
males  were  loitering  for  mates — it  was  not  a  lo've-chase,  for  the  Juliets  coyly  awaited 
the  advance  of  the  Eomeos  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  already  paired.  In  places 
portions  of  the  frass  of  the  subcortical  larvae  still  remained  on  the  bark — J.  W. 
Douglas,  153,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. :  August  IMh,  1890. 
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Saphidia  cognata,  Ramb.,  as  a  British  insect. — In  ray  Monograpli  of  tlio 
British  Neuroptera-Planipennia  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1868)  it  is  stated  that  I 
had  seen  only  one  British  specimen,  in  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse's  collection. 
In  the  synonymy  of  the  British  species  I  had,  by  an  oversight,  omitted  to  cite 
R.  confinis,  Steph.  (Illust.,  Mandib.,  vi,  p.  131,  No.  6),  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albarda  have  examined  the  specimens  placed  under  this  name  in  the  Stephensian 
collection  ;  they  consist  of  cognata,  1  <J,  and  xanthostigma,  Schummel,  1  ?  .  Under 
R.  affinis,  Steph.  {I.  c,  No.  4),  I  find  maculicollis,  Steph.,  2  $  ,  cognata,  Ramb.,  2  ?  , 
and  xanthostigma,  Schummel,  1  ?  .  I  have  seen  no  recent  British  specimens  of 
cognata.  The  three  species  {cognata,  xanthostigma,  and  macidicoUis)  are  likely  to 
be  confused  now,  as  then,  in  collections ;  they  differ  widely  in  the  anal  parts  of  the 
<?  .  There  are  also  good  characters  in  the  neuration  in  both  sexes  :  in  cognata  the 
third  apical  vein  in  the  anterior-wings  is  simple  ;  in  maculicollis  the  third  vein  is  also 
simple,  but  the  first  arises  directly  from  the  pterostigma  as  a  small  curved  rudiment ; 
in  xanthostigma,  neither  of  these  conditions  obtains.  The  figures  in  my  Monograph 
of  1868  are  accurate,  and  the  differences  are  also  noticed  in  the  descriptions. — R. 
McLachlan,  Lewisham  :   October  Uh,  1890. 


Phacopteryx  brevipennis.  Curt.,  at  York. — Mr.  Gr.  C.  Dennis,  of  York,  kindly 
pins  for  me  such  specimens  of  Trichoptera,  &c.,  ae  get  into  his  net  when  he  is 
working  for  Lepidoptera  ;  a^id  in  a  consignment  he  gave  me  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  was  a  specimen  of  Phacopteryx  brevipennis.  The  specimen  was  taken  at  York, 
and  most  likely  at  Askham  Bogs,  during  the  previous  autumn,  but  of  this  Mr. 
Dennis  is  unable  to  say  with  certainty.  Last  evening,  too,  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont,  of 
Lewisham,  called  here  and  showed  me  some  insects  he  had  a  few  days  previously 
picked  out  of  another  Lepidopterist's  {Mr.  Jackson)  boxes  at  York,  and  among  them 
were  two  more  Phacopteryx  brevipennis !  These  were  also  probably  taken  at 
Askham  Bogs,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks,  as,  I  believe,  Mr.  Jackson  gave  me  all 
the  Trichoptera  he  then  had  when  I  called  upon  him  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
fact  of  three  specimens  being  thus  casually  taken  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  the  species,  is  fair  evidence  that  the  insect  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
York  district.  Another  interesting  species  taken  by  Mr.  Dennis  near  the  river  at 
York  in  June  last  is  Leptocerus  nigro-nervosus. — GrEO.  T.  PoRRiTT,  Huddersfield : 
October  Wh,  1890. 


Huari). 

Christopher  George  Hall  died  at  Dover  on  September  3rd.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  East  India  Merchant,  and  was  born  in  1842.  When  we  became  first  acquainted 
with  him,  as  a  lad,  he  resided  at  Forest  Hill,  near  London,  with  his  parents,  and  had 
then  developed  a  decided  taste  for  entomology.  His  mother  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  the  son   inherited  her  talents,  and  for  some  years  turned  them  to 
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professional  advantage,  without  abandoning  his  entomological  pursuits.  Sub- 
sequently he  resided  at  Deal,  and  afterwards  at  Dover  until  his  death,  and  did 
much  and  good  work  in  investigating  the  insect-fauna  of  the  district,  especially  in 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Neuroptera,  and  Hemipiera,  many  notes  on  which,  from 
his  pen,  will  be  found  in  the  back  volumes  (and  some  in  the  current  vol.)  of  this 
Magazine,  and  in  other  periodicals.  In  the  last  letter  received  from  him,  in  April 
of  this  year,  he  announced  his  intention  of  sending  a  list  of  the  TenthredinidcB  of 
the  Dover  district.  Hall  was  a  genial,  open-hearted,  and  liberal-minded  man  in  his 
relations  with  his  entomological  friends,  and  will  be  much  regretted.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  children. 

Owen  S.  Wilson,  F.E.S.,  of  Cwmffrwd,  Carmarthen,  died  on  August  24th.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  early  history,  but  he  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  January,  1853,  and 
subsequently  practised  on  the  South  Wales  and  Chester  Circuit.  He  joined  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1874.  His  name  is  familiar  to  British  Ento- 
mologists through  his  work  on  "  The  Larvae  of  the  British  Lepidoptera  and  their 
Food-plants,"  with  40  coloured  plates, including  600  figures, from  coloured  drawings 
executed  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanora  Wilson.  This  work  was  originally  published 
in  parts,  and  has,  no  doubt,  assisted  many  Lepidopterists  in  giving  a  clue  to  life- 
histories,  and  in  determining  larvae  unknown  to  them. 
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BiEMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  :  September  Ibth,  1890. — Eev.  C.  F. 
Thornewill,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  Runge,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Tye  showed  Cymatophora  duplaris  from  near  Tamworth.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Wynn  showed  Euperia  fulvago,  taken  by  Mr.  Tye,  on  Cannock  Chase,  at  rest,  on 
bracken.  Eev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  showed  Cidaria  populata  and  testata,  and  Eucos- 
mia  certata.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Boarmia  repandata,  including  the  variety 
conversaria,  taken  on  sugar  at  Porlock,  Somersetshire.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  read  a 
paper  on  three  days'  collecting  on  Cannock  Chase,  in  August,  and  showed  the  insects 
taken  ;  they  included  Pedicia  rivosa  and  Relophilus  trivittatus  among  Dlptera,  &nd. 
Chrysoclista  biniaculella  among  Lepidoptera. 

October  6th,  1890.— The  President,  Mr.  W.  O.  Blatch,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Xylophasia  scolopacina,  from  Arley.  Mr.  W.  Or. 
Blatch  showed  Homalota  crassicornis,  a  beetle  which  he  believed  to  be  new  to 
England  :  the  only  record  with  which  he  was  acquainted  of  its  capture  in  Britain 
was  of  three  specimens  taken  in  Scotland  ;  he  also  showed  Euryporus  picipes,  a 
beetle  new  to  the  Midlands.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  showed  a  small  collection  of  insects 
made  this  year  in  the  New  Forest,  between  July  19th  and  26th,  and  described  his 
experiences  there. — Colbran  J.  Wainwriqht,  Ron.  Sec. 


30G  I  Novembei-, 

Lancashire  AND  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  October  13th,  1890,  in  the  Free  Library,  the  President 
(J.  S.  Capper,  Esq.,'  F.L.S.)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  Sohill,  of  Manchester,  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  proposed  record  of  Insect  Fauna  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  work  done 
by  the  late  Benjamin  Cooke,  one  of  the  former  Vice-Presidents  ;  in  speaking  of 
this  gentleman,  the  President  said,  that  any  work  he  had  done  might  be  relied  upon, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  neglected  Orders  of  insects.  A  reso- 
lution was  subsequently  passed,  appointing  the  existing  Council  of  the  Society  to 
form  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  work.  Messrs.  Ilarker  and 
Jones  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  week  at  Howth,"  in  which  they  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  a  week's  collecting  at  this  locality,  illustrating  the  paper  with  a  largo 
number  of  specimens.  During  the  conversazione  the  President  showed  some  fine 
varieties  of  Arctia  Caja.  The  Vice-President  showed  forms  of  Vanessa  Antiopa 
for  comparison ;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  Coleoptera  collected  at  Howth. — F.  N.  Pierce, 
Son.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool :   October  I6th,  189U. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
SejHember  2hth,  1890.— J.  T.  Caerington,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gr.  Eussell  exhibited  interesting  varieties  of  Zygcena  trifolii,  including 
var.  confluens,  Stgr.,  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Mera,  Acronycta  ligustri,  from 
South  Devon,  also  a  banded  variety  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  L.,  from  Chattenden. 
Mr.  E.  Joy,  two  forms  of  the  under-side  of  Lyccena  minima,  Fues.  Mr.  C.  Fenn, 
Cidaria  immanata,  showing  all  the  varieties  generally  occurring  at  Aberdeen,  also 
dark  varieties  from  York,  specimens  of  Agrotis  cursoria,  Bork.,  from  Aberdeen, 
showing  the  extremes  of  variation  there,  and  a  specimen  of  Ephestia  ficulella,  Bar., 
taken  in  the  Society's  rooms.  Mr.  Jager,  a  box  of  insects  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
including  Aporophila  nigra.  Haw.,  Stilbia  anomala,  Haw.,  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  a  few 
specimens  of  A.  sitnidans,  Hufn.,  &c.,  taken  at  the  flowers  of  ragwort,  Cirrhoedia 
xerampelina,  Hb.,  which  Mr.  Jager  stated  were  mostly  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ash  trees,  among  the  dead  leaves,  which  the  moth  closely  resembled ;  among  the 
other  exhibits  of  Mr.  Jager  were  some  specimens  of  Callimorpha  Hera,  L.  Mr. 
Wellman,  series  of  Hyponomeuta  padellus,  L.,  H.  cognatellus,  Hb.,  and  H.  evony- 
melhts,  L.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  larvte  of  Apamea  occulta,  L.,  also  Myelophila  cribrum, 
Schiff.,  and  Homoeosoma  lincBvella,  Hb.,  from  the  Essex  coa.st.  Mr.  Bright,  a  box 
of  varieties  of  Lepidoptera,  including  many  of  the  genus  Argynnis,  the  black  form 
of  Limenitis  Sibylla,  L.,  forms  of  Tceniocampa  gracilis,  Fh.  (New  Forest),  Boarmia 
repandata,  L.  (Scotch),  and  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.,  &c.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tutt,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  last-named  was  an  example  of  T'.  Milberti,  Mr.  Bright 
said  that  the  specimen  had  been  sent  him  by  a  Mr.  Muuiford,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  at  Polegate,  1888.     Mr.  Moore  exhibited  Coleoptera. 

October  9th,  1890.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  of  Reading,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Adverting  to  the  specimen  of  Vanessa  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  and  said 
to  have  been  taken  at  Polegate,  Sussex,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  stated  that,  in  his  opinion. 
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the  insect  in  question  was  Vanessa  Milberti,  a  well-known  North  American  species, 
of  which  he  exhibited  specimens  from  the  Canadian  North-West  Provinces.  Mr.  C. 
G-.  Barrett  exhibited  the  specimen  of  Plvsia  moneta,  Fab.,  taken  near  Reading  by 
Mr.  Holland,  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  species  was  moving  northwards. 
Mr.  South,  specimens  of  Noctua  festiva,  Hb.,  with  varieties,  and  made  remark 
thereon.  Mr.  C.  Fenn,  Tryphcena  comes,  Hb.,  var.  Curtisii,  Newm.,  and  dark  forms 
from  Aberdeen,  Agrotis  simulans,  Hufn.,  Acronycta  euphorhice,  F.,  Agrotis  nigri- 
cans, L.,  Sciaphila  octomaculana,  Haw.,  all  from  Shetland,  and  showing  a  melanic 
tendency.  Mr.  Tutt,  on  behalf  of  Lieut.  Brown,  Agrotis  simulans,  Hufn.,  from 
Portland,  with  Scotch  examples  for  comparison.  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Colias 
Eurytheme,  Bdv.,  forms,  (])  amphidusa,  Bdv.,  (2)  keewaydin,  Edw.,  (3)  Ariadne, 
Edw.,  (4)  Eriphyle,  Edw.,  from  the  United  States,  and  made  remarks  relative  to  his 
exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Joy,  living  larvae  of  Toxocampa  pastinum,  Tr.,  Mr.  Tugwell,  bred 
specimens  of  Heliophohus  hispidus,  Hb.,  and  said  it  was  just  possible  in  some  of  the 
specimens  to  see  a  violet  tinge.  Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  four  specimens  of  Argynnis 
Euphrosyne,  L.,  bred  from  ova  obtained  from  a  female  of  the  summer  brood.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Cook,  nests  of  Vespa  sylvestris,  from  Bagshot,  Surrey.  Mr.  Moore,  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  nests  and  specimens  of  various  species  of  wasp.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Billups,  Epeolus  productus,  Thoms.,  taken  at  Chobham,  a  series  of  IchneumonidcB, 
Trichoma  enecator,  Rossi,  bred  by  Mr.  Adkin  from  P.  hastiana  ;  also  male  and 
female  of  Pelecystoma  lutea,  Nees. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  October  1st,  1890. — The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  a  long  and  varied  series  of 
forms  of  Crymodes  exuHs,  collected  in  June  and  July  last  in  Iceland.  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  Lord  Walsingham  as  to  whether  all  the  forms  referred  by  Dr.  Walker 
to  Crymodes  exulis  had  been  identified  as  belonging  to  that  species,  Mr.  Kirby  said 
the  species  was  very  variable,  and  that  several  forms  had  been  described  from 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  Mr.  South  stated  that  he  had  examined  Dr.  Walker's 
specimens,  and  he  believed  that  most  of  the  forms  exhibited  had  been  described  by 
Dr.  Staudinger  in  his  papers  on  the  Entomology  of  Iceland. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Ornithomyia  avicularia,  L.,  taken  near 
Dartford,  to  which  there  were  firmly  adhering — apparently  by  their  mandibles — 
several  specimens  of  a  mallophagous  insect.  He  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
fragile  iJiptera,  Neuroptera,  and  Lepidoptera,  to  show  that  the  terminal  segments 
in  both  sexes  might  be  dissected  off  and  mounted  separately  without  the  structures 
suffering  from  shrivelling  or  distortion.  Dr.  Sharp  also  said,  in  reference  to  the 
statement  made  by  him,  on  p.  421  of  his  paper  recently  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions "  of  the  Society,  as  to  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
position  of  the  genital  orifice  in  the  female  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera,  that  he  had 
recently  been  making  some  dissections,  and  found  that  the  structures  externally 
were  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  he  now  thought  that  the  statement  he  had 
made  from  observation,  without  dissection,  might  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Gr.  F.  Hampson  exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  series  of  Erehia  melas,  taken 
in  July  last,  in   the  Austrian  Alps  (Dolomites),  by  Mrs.  Nicholls.      Mr.  Elwes 
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observed  that  this  species  was  abundant  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  although  he  had 
frequently  suggested  to  Dr.  Staudinger  and  other  European  Lepidopterists  that  it 
probably  occurred  in  the  Swiss  or  Austrian  Alps,  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
specimens  from  any  other  part  of  Europe  except  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  specimens  of  an  extraordinary  Neuropterous  larva 
found  by  Mr.  B.  Q-.  Nevinson  in  tombs  at  Cairo.  He  said  that  this  larva  had  been 
assigned  to  the  genus  Nemoptera  by  Schaum,  who  described  it  as  having  been  found 
in  tombs  in  Egypt  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i)  ;  and  Koux  had  previously  (Ann. 
Sci.  Nat.,  t.  xxviii)  described  and  figured  it  as  an  abnormal  apterous  hexapod,  under 
the  name  of  Necrophilus  arenarius*  Mr.  Nevinson  supplemented  these  remarks 
with  an  account  of  his  capture  of  tlie  specimens  in  the  Egyptian  tombs. 

Mr.  Or.  T.  Baker  exhibited  a  series  of  forms  of  species  of  the  genus  Boarmia 
from  Madeira ;  and  also  a  series  of  melanic  varieties  of  Oracilaria  syringella  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  series  of  specimens  of 
Dermestes  vulpinus,  which  had  been  doing  much  damage  to  the  roofs  of  certain 
soap-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it  had  no  doubt  been  introduced 
with  bones  and  fat. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Carahus  catenulatus,  in  which  the 
femur  of  the  right  fore-leg  was  curiously  dilated  and  toothed.  He  stated  that  he 
took  the  specimen  at  Oxshott,  Surrey,  on  the  27th  September  last. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  exhibited  a  black  variety  of  the  male  of  Argynnis 
Aglaia,  taken  by  himself  in  July  last  on  Cannock  Chase  ;  also  a  number  of  living 
larvae  of  a  species  of  Eupithecia  feeding  on  the  flower-heads  of  Tanacetum  vulgare 
collected  in  a  limestone  quarry  in  Leicestershire.  He  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  species,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  larvae  were  only 
those  of  Eupithecia  abxynthiata . 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Gr.  Bryant,  a  variety  of  the  larva  of  Trichiura 
cratcBgi. 

Mr.  C.  G".  Barrett  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fabr.,  a  species  new 
to  Britain,  taken  at  Reading  by  Mr.  W.  Holland  in  July  last.  It  was  stated  that 
the  first  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  at  Dover  last  June,  and  was  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  of  that  town. 

Mr.  W.  Dannatt  exhibited  a  variety  of  Fapilio  hectorides,  ?  ,  from  Paraguay. 
Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  said  he  believed  he  had  seen  this  form  before. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  exhibited  a  curious  little  larva-like  creature,  found  by  Mr.  Green 
in  a  rapid  mountain  stream  in  Ceylon,  and  observed  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
its  true  position  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  was  made  up  of  six  distinct  segments, 
each  of  wliich  bore  a  single  pair  of  laterally  directed  processes  or  unjointed  append- 
ages. Mr.  Hampson  remarked  that  the  appendages  were  very  suggestive  of  the 
parapodia  of  certain  chsetopod  worms,  but  that  all  the  known  polychsetous  worms 
were  marine.  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr.  McLachlan  expressed  an  opinion  tliat  the 
animal  was  of  myriopodous  affinities,  and  was  not  the  larva  of  an  insect. 

Mr.  Baker  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Notes  on  tlie  genitalia  of  a  gynandromor- 
phous  Eronia  Hippia." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 

*  Cf.  also  Wcstwood's  "  Iiitroductiuu,"  vol.  ii,  p.  S(!,  fig.  C6,  i.  — R.  McL. 
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NOTES   OX   THE   BRITISH   SPECIES   OF   THE 

GENUS    ANTHONOMUS,    GEEMAR,    WITH    A    DESCRIPTION    OF    A 

SPECIES   NEW  TO   BRITAIN. 

BY    THE    EEV.    CANON    FOWLER,    M.A.,    F.L.S. 

In  the  Anuals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  the  year 
1844  (pp.  104 — 107),  Mr.  Walton  gives  some  notes  on  this  genus,  and 
he  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper :  "  There  is  the  greatest  ima- 
ginable confusion  amongst  the  species  of  this  pretty  and  interesting 
genus  of  insects  ;  ten  have  been  described  as  specifically  distinct,  but 
I  must  confess  my  inability  to  distinguish  out  of  that  number  more 
than  four  ;"  in  his  notes,  however,  he  adds  another,  making  five  in  all, 
viz.,  A.  pomorum,  A.  ulmi,  A.  pedicularius,  A.  piibescens  ?,  and  A.  ruhi. 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  catalogue,  which  was  published  in  1858,  merely 
copies  Mr,  Walton's  synonymy,  but  in  ISGS,  M.  Desbrochers  des  Loges, 
in  his  monograph  of  Anthoiwmus  and  Balaninus  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent. 
de  France,  1868,  425),  made  considerable  additions  to  our  list  of 
species,  apparently  on  specimens  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Crotch  : 
he  described  Walton's  A. pubescens  ?,  Gryll.,  as  A.  britannus,  and  quoted 
two  other  of  his  newly  described  species,  A.  Chevrolati  and  A.  con- 
spersus,  from  Britain,  among  other  localities  ;  he  also  mentioned  A. 
rufus,  Schonh.,  and  A.  incurvus,  Panz.,as  from  Britain,  but  apparently 
in  error  ;  at  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Crotch  identified  an  insect  taken 
by  Charles  Turner  at  Eannoch  (and  first  determined  to  be  A. pubescens) , 
as  A.  varians,  Payk.,  and  separated  an  insect  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rye 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vi,  88),  as  a  "var.  ?  comari  of  ruhi.''''  A.  druparum, 
L.,  had  long  before  been  recorded  as  British,  but,  as  Mr.  Walton 
pointed  out,  in  error,  although  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  very 
likely  be  found  in  Britain  if  the  bird-cherry  were  searched  for  it ;  this 
latter  insect  is  placed  alone  by  Des  Gozis  (Eevue  d'Ent.,  i,  208)  in  the 
genus  Anthonomus,  being  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  by 
its  large  convex  and  granulate  scutellum,  and  the  fact  that  the  femora 
are  armed  with  two  teeth :  all  the  other  species  are  assigned  to  a  new 
genus,  ToplitJius  ;  the  arrangement,  however,  is  not  followed  by  later 
European  writers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  genus  has  stood  in  the  British  cata- 
logues as  it  did  in  1868  ;  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  considerable 
confusion  with  regai'd  to  it,  and  it  has  always  been  a  well-known  crux 
to  collectors  ;  the  fact  is,  that  several  of  the  species,  especially  if  we 
include  the  European  ones,  are  so  closely  allied  and  lead  so  much  by 
variations  one  into  another,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  with 
certainly  between  them  ;  one  cannot  help   thinking  that   M.   Bedel's 
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remark  applies  to  more  cases  than  one,  when,  in  describing  A.  con- 
spersus  as  very  near  A.  pedicularius,  he  mentions  a  few  characters, 
none  of  them  very  striking,  and  then  says,  "  les  autres  caracteres 
signales  dans  ]a  description  de  I'auteiir  sont  illusoires"  (Faune.  Col. 
du  Bassin  de  la  Seine,  Ehynchophora,  p.  425).  I  have  found  the 
genus  the  most  difficult  among  the  British  Curculionidce,  and  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  following  notes  are  correct ;  Des  Gozis'  new 
species,  A.  Eosince,  appears  to  be  distinct,  and  I  think  that  A.  comari 
should  count  as  a  separate  species  ;  nothing  satisfactory  appears  to  be 
known  of  A.  hritannus,  and  it  was  probably  only  a  variety  of  an  allied 
species.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  of  the  specific  value  of  A.  conspersus, 
but  I  have  not  seen  enough  specimens  to  form  a  judgment  upon:  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  notes  or  corrections. 

I.  Elytra  with  a  transverse  or  yerj  slightly  oblique   band   of  white  pubescence  on 

each,  behind  middle,  sometimes  meeting  at  suture  ;    colour,   red   or  ferru- 
ginous, sometimes  darker  before  the  elytral  band  than  at  apex. 
i.  Thorax  and  elytra  comparatively  flat,  if  viewed  sideways,  sides  of  the  former 
slightly  rounded  ;  elytra  with  a  little  oblong  tubercle  or  small  promi- 
nence at  the  base  of  the  third  interstice. 

1.  Teeth  of  anterior  femora  very  strong  ;  rostrum  longer  and  more  slender, 

with  the  antennse  inserted  further  from  apex  ;  anterior  tibiae  very 
deeply  sinuate  on  their  interior  margin  towards  base. 

A.  Length,  85 — 4  mm. ;  interstices  of    elytra  dull,  distinctly  rugose 

transversely    A.  ulmi,  De  Gr. 

B.  Length,  2 — 2J  mm.  ;    interstices  of  elytra  rather  shining,  com- 

paratively smooth A.  RosincB,  Des  Gozis. 

2.  Teeth  of  anterior  femora  evidently  smaller  and  less   strong  ;    rostrum 

shorter  and   thicker,  with  the  antennae  inserted  nearer  to  apex  ; 
anterior   tibiae    almost   straight,   and    scarcely   sinuate   on   their 

interior  margin   A.  pedicularius,  L. 

ii.  Thorax  and  elytra  separately  convex,  if  viewed  sideways,  sides  of  the  former 
strongly  rounded  ;  elytra  without  tubercle  or  prominence  at  the  base 
of  the  third  interstice  ;  interstices  rather  shining,  almost  smooth... 

A.  Chevrolati,  Desbr. 

II.  Elytra  with  scattered  yellowish  or  whitish  pubescence,  which,  however,  does  not 

form  bands  ;  colour,  pitchy-brown  or  pitchy-black,  with  the  legs  more  or 
less  testaceous A.  conspersus,  Desbr. 

III.  Elytra  with  a  strongly  oblique  band  of  whitish  pubescence  on  each,  sometimes 

meeting  at  suture ;  colour,  fuscous  or  pitchy-black,  with  the  legs  more  or 
less  pitchy  or  pitchy-ferruginous  A.  pomorum,  L. 

IV.  Elytra  without   distinct  bands  or  markings  of  pubescence,  but  with  the  pubes- 

cence fine  and  scanty,  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  which 
appears,  unless  closely  examined,  to  be  almost  glabrous. 
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i.  Rostrum  shining  ;  anterior  femora  with  a  stronger  tooth  ;  colour  variable,  but 
in  British  specimens  red,  with  the  head  and  rostrum,  and  sometimes 
margins  of  elytra,  black  A.  varians,  Payk. 

ii.  Rostrum  dull ;  anterior  femora  with  a  feeble  tooth. 

1.  Colour,  ferruginous  ;  rostrum  short (A.  britayinus,  Desbr.). 

2.  Colour,  black  ;  rostrum  long. 

A.  Thorax  with   the   sides  strongly  narrowed  in  front ;  first  joint  of 

funiculus  of  antennae  much  longer  than  broad  ;    size,  larger. 

A.  rubi,  Herbst. 

B.  Thorax  with  the  sides  very  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  almost  sub- 

parallel  ;  first  joint  of  funiculus  of  antennae  not  much  longer 
than  broad  ;  size,  smaller  A.  comari,  Crotch. 

A.  ulmi  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  A.  pedicularius  by  the 
strong  sinuation  of  the  anterior  tibiae,  and  the  more  slender  rostrum, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  antennse  are  inserted  further  from  the  apex 
of  the  latter  ;  the  teeth  of  the  anterior  femora,  also,  are  stronger. 

A.  Chevrolati  may  be  known  by  the  characters  above  given,  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  strongly  marked,  and  the 
species  certainly  comes  very  near  A.  pedicularius  ;  it  has  been  found 
in  the  London  district,  near  Deal,  and  in  the  New  Eorest. 

A.  conspersus  is  also  extremely  closely  allied  to  A.  pedicularius, 
and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  merely  a  colour  variety 
of  that  species ;  it  is  described  as  being  smaller,  narrower,  and  more 
parallel-sided,  and  always  of  a  pitchy-black  or  pitchy-brown  colour, 
with  the  antennae,  rostrum,  and  legs  reddish-testaceous,  the  club  of  the 
former  being  fuscous ;  the  pubescence  on  the  elytra  is  coarse  and 
scattered,  and  does  not  form  bands  ;  the  legs  are  testaceous  ;  other 
distinctive  characters  are  found  in  the  fact  that  the  body  is  more 
abruptly  sloped  ofE  behind,  and  that  the  tibiae  appear  to  be  more  slender 
at  base;  it  occurs  on  the  mountain  ash,  and  has  been  recorded  from  near 
Bromsgrove,  Chat  Moss,  and  the  Solway  and  Dee  districts  of  Scotland. 
The  colours  of  the  A.  pedicularius  group  are  variable,  and  range  from 
a  dark  brown  to  brilliant  scarlet ;  I  have  specimens  of  A.  pedicularius 
that  do  not  differ  much  in  colour  from  the  only  specimens  of  A.  con- 
spersus that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  the  ground 
colour  being  quite  dark,  and  the  legs  mostly  testaceous. 

A.  pomorum  may  be  known  by  its  colour,  and  by  being  always 
found  on  apple  and  pear  trees ;  the  band  on  elytra  is  nearly  always 
very  oblique,  but  I  have  a  specimen  taken  by  myself  from  an  old  pear 
tree  in  which  it  is  as  straight  as  in  A.  ulmi ;  the  anterior  tibiae  are 
strongly  sinuate,  as  in  the  latter  species. 
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A.  varians  is  very  distinct,  the  body  being  scarlet,  with  very 
scanty  pubescence,  and  apparently  almost  glabrous,  and  the  head  and 
rostrum  being  black  ;  the  latter  is  very  smooth  and  shining  ;  the  thorax 
is  very  closely  punctured  ;  on  the  continent  the  colour  appears  to  vary 
very  much,  and  is  sometimes  quite  black  ;  the  species  is  found  on  the 
Scotch  fir  in  several  districts  in  Scotland  ;  it  appears  to  be  exclusively 
a  northern  insect ;  it  will  be  found  standing  as  A.  puhescens  in  some 
of  the  older  collections. 

A.  ruhi  is  at  once  known  by  its  shape,  black  colour,  and  long 
slender  rostrum  and  antennae  ;  the  anterior  femora  are  very  feebly 
toothed :  immature  varieties  have  the  elytra  fuscous  (v.  brunneij^entiis, 
Curtis)  ;  the  species  is  common  on  JRubus  and  Rosa. 

A.  comari  is  much  smaller  than  A.  rubi,  of  which  it  has  been 
considered  a  variety  ;  it  may,  however,  be  known,  apart  from  its  size, 
by  having  the  thorax  less  nai'rowed  in  front,  the  first  joint  of  the 
funiculus  of  the  antennae  distinctly  shorter,  and  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  and  the  femora  more  strongly  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  abruptly 
narrowed  before  apex  ;  the  insect  occurs  locally  on  Comarum  palustre, 
and  not  on  Ruhi  or  Eosce,  like  the  preceding  species. 

A.  hritannus  rests  on  three  specimens  "  taken  by  Mr.  Doubleday 
in  Herefordshire."  Mr.  iiye  says  that  "  its  entirely  reddish-ferru- 
ginous colour,  short  dull  rostrum,  feeble  femoral  teeth,  and  small  size 
will  distinguish  it  from  any  other  of  its  genus ;"  according,  however, 
to  Walton  himself  it  is  31  mm.  in  length,  and  from  his  remarks  {I.  c, 
p.  106)  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  specimens  were  small 
liedicularius. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  British  species^  A. 
RosinoB ;  I  had  had  specimens  separated  in  my  collection  for  a  long 
time,  and  sent  one  to  M.  Bedel,  who  returned  it  as  this  species  ;  it  is 
most  closely  allied  to  A.  tilmi,  much  more  so  than  to  A.  pedicularius, 
but  I  have  found  it  on  hedges  in  company  with  the  latter;  it  is  a  very 
small  species. 

A.  EosiN^,  Des  Gozis. 

Oval,  rather  convex,  of  the  form  of  A.  ulmi,  and  with  the  sculpture  of  A. 
Chevrolati ;  size,  small ;  colour,  varying  from  reddisli-brown  to  ferruginous,  rostrum 
almost,  or  entirely,  black ;  antennae  and  legs  ferruginous,  femora  usually  dark  in  the 
middle  ;  elytra  with  a  whitish  transverse  band,  which  is  wider  towards  sides  and 
narrowed  and  interrupted  at  suture ;  this  band  appears  to  be  often  abraded  ;  ros- 
trum elongate,  cylindrical,  almost  straight,  and  rather  dull,  at  all  events  behind  ; 
thorax  transverse,  slightly  rounded  behind ;  scutellum  oblong  ;  elytra  flat  at  base, 
convex   behind,   witli   a   well   marked  elevation  at  the  base  of  the  third  interstice  ; 
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punctured  striae  moderately  strong,  interstices  flat,  rather  shining,  almost  smooth  ; 
anterior  femora  armed  with  a  long  sharp  triangular  tooth  ;  anterior  tibise  very 
strongly  sinuate  on  their  inner  margin,  the  margin  being  almost  angled  in  the  centre. 

Length,  2 — 2j  mm. 
By  beating  hedges   (probably   on  CratcBgus),  Eepton,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  Bircham  Newton,  Norfolk  ;  I  believe  tbat  the  species  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  will  be  found  in  most  collections. 

The  School  House,  Lincoln  : 
October,  1890. 


HYMENOPTEEOLOGICAL     NOTES. 

BY     P.     CAMERON,     F.E.S. 

I.— NOTES   ON   BEITISH    CYNIPIDJE. 

SnpJiolytiis  connatus,  Hartig,  Germ.  Zeit.,  ii,  198. — This  species 
is  British  ;  I  have  reared  it  from  the  galls  of  Andricus  noduli  in 
Clydesdale.  Sapholytus  merely  differs  from  Synergus  in  having  an 
open  radial  cellule. 

Xestophanes. — We  have  two  species  of  this  genus  in  Britain — 
potentillcB,  Lin.,  =  splendens,  Htg.,  =  alhreviatus,  Thoms.,  Opusc. 
Ent.,  1877,  805,  and  brevitnrsis,  Thoms.,  I.  c,  =  tormentillce,  Schlecb- 
tendal,  Ent.  Nacht.,  1880, 176.  The  latter  species  is  readily  separated 
from  potentilJce  by  the  third  antennal  joint  being  perceptibly  longer 
than  the  fourth,  by  the  parapsidal  furrows  being  complete,  and  by  the 
fourth  joint  of  the  hinder  tarsi  being  hardly  longer  than  broad.  Po- 
tentillcs  ioYxn^  gaW^  on  Potentilla  reptans ;  hrevitarsis  on  Potentilla 
tormentilla. 

Aidnx  graminis,  Cam.  — 1  ca,T\T\ot  distinguish  this  species  by  any 
characters,  structural  or  in  coloration,  from  A.  hierncii,  and  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  two  are  identical,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
found  on  such  different  plants.  This  conclusion  seems  the  more  likely 
from  A.  hieracit  having  been  bred  from  galls  on  Linaria  vulgaris  and 
Cytisus  capitatus ;  cf.  Mayr,  Cynip.  Grallen,  p.  9. 

Aulax  m«??or,  Htg. —  I  should  say  that  this  species  is  only  a  variety 
of  A.  papaveris.  According  to  Hartig  and  Mayr,  it  differs  from 
papaveris  in  the  antennae  being  "  brown,"  often  yellowish  or  reddish 
at  the  base,  the  scutellum  without  a  furrow,  and  the  abdomen  in  ^ 
more  or  less  yellowish  or  castaneous-brown  beneath.  I  find,  however 
so  much  variation  in  all  these  points,  as  also  in  size,  among  specimens 
reared  from  poppy  capsules  collected  in  the  same  field  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  cannot  quite  look  upon  minor  as  a  good  species. 
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Aulax  gJechomod. — If  uot  common,  this  species  appears  to  have  a 
very  wide  range  in  Britain.  I  received  specimens  this  autumn  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  galls  were  taken  by  Miss  Constance 
Abrahall.      GlechomcB  and  papaveris  may  be  known  as  follows  : — 

Mesonotum  glabrous,  shining,  more  or  less  impunctate  in  the  centre,  pleuree  striolate, 

glechomcp,. 

Mesonotum  pubescent,  opaque,  pleurfB  aciculate    papaveris. 

As  regards  the  galls  of  Aulax  glediomce,  it  is  stated  by  Hopkirk 
in  his  "  Flora  Anomoia,"  p.  101,  that  they  "  are  eaten  by  the  country 
people  in  France  like  those  on  the  branches  of  some  of  the  sages  ; 
they  are  used  when  young,  as  they  become  dry  and  stringy  from  age." 

Aulax  hifpochoetndis,  Kieffer,  Verb.  z.-b.  Ges.  Wien,  1887,  p.  205, 
may  be  added  to  our  list.  It  forms  swellings  on  the  peduncles  of 
Hypochoeris  radicata. 

Pei^iclistus. — The  two  British  species  are  easily  separated.  P. 
Prandti,  Eatz.,  having  parapsidal  furrows,  P.  canincB  none.  The 
former  lives  in  the  galls  of  Rliodites  roses  ;  the  latter  in  those  of  R. 
eglantericB. 

Phodites. — The  following  table  will  assist  in  the  determination  of 
the  British  species  : — 

A.  Radial  cellule  short,  triangular,  the  basal  abscissa  angled  or  elbowed  in  the 

middle  ;  the  areolet  present. 

1  (4)  Legs  for  the  greater  part  red. 

2  (3)  Abdomen  reddish,  the  radial  cellule  with  a  smoky  fascise    roses. 

3  (2)   Abdomen  blackish  or  brownish-black,  the    radial   cellule   without  a  smoky 

fascia spinossisimcB. 

4  (1)   Legs  for  the  greater  part  blackish rosarum,  Gir.,  =  ?  nervosus,  Curt. 

B.  Radial  cellule  elongate,  the  basal  abscissa  of  the  radius  curved,  not  angled,  the 

cubitus  obsolete  (=  Hololexis,  Foer.)  eglantercB,  Htg. 

II.— NOTES   ON    FOSSOSES. 

The  following  species,  described  by  T.  Smith  as  Larrnda,  are 
referrable  to  Notogonia,  Costa : — Alecto,  Journ.  Linn.  See.,  ii,  103,  6  ; 
exilipes.  Cat.  Hym.  Ins.,  iv,  27a;  lahorosa,  I.  c,  278,  12  ;  Tisiphone, 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  ii,  103,  5  ;  tristis,  Cat.  Hym.  Ins.,  iv,  277,  10  ; 
vestita,  Ann  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii,  11;  modesta,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  iii, 
159  ;  ducalis,  I.  c,  V,  84  ;  docilis,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  192.  The 
undernoted  belong  I  believe  to  Lai'ra,  Kohl : — rufipes,  prismatica 
and  glahrafa. 

Pliilantlioceplialus,  Cam.,  Biol.  Cent.  Am.  Hym.,  ii,  86,  =  Tra- 
chypus,  Kl. 

Sale,  Cheshire  :   October  12th,  1890. 


DESCRIPTIOJf   OF   A   NEW  SPECIES   OP  THE   GENUS   PHAN^US, 

MACLEAY. 

BT    B.    G.    NETINSON,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

Phan^us  ebeninus,  sp.  nov. 

Omnino  nigerrimus,  subnitidus.  Caput  rugose-punctatum,  clypco  integro  vel 
subemarginato.  Thorax  cum  marginibus  leviter  sed  distincte  reflexis,  ad  basin  pro- 
cessu  instructus.  Elytra  late  striata,  striis  opacis,  interstitiis  angustis,  convexis, 
subnitidis.  Pygidium  nigrum,  crebre  sed  minutissime  punctatum.  Subtus  niger, 
metasterno  leevi,  antice  in  spina  longa  et  acuta  producto  ;  pedibus  nigris,  tibiia  an- 
ticis  obtuse  tridentatis  ;  pube  nigro-picea.  Long.,  25  mm. 

Mas  major. — Capitis  cornu  longo,  recurvo,  antice  minute  punctato.  Thorax 
Isevis  impunctatus,  angulis  anticis  productis,  in  medio  cornubus  duobus  erectis, 
apicibus  acutis  incur  vat  isque,  intra  ea  planus  hand  impressus,  sed  extra  valde  ex- 
cavatus. 

J/a*  minor. — Capitis  cornu  breve.  Thorax  Isevis,  tuberculis  duobus  obtusis 
antice  in  medio  positis. 

Femina. — Capitis  vertex  transversira  carinatus.  Thorax  convexus  subtilissime 
punctatus  angulis  anticis  non  productis,  marginibus  latero-anticis  hand  sinuatis  ;  in 
medio  tenuiter  carinulatus,  utrinque  foveolatus,  carina,  multo  minus  quam  in  con- 
spicillati  femina,  curvata.     Tibife  anticte  tarsis  minutis  instructfe. 

This  species  must  be  placed  next  to  Ph.  conspicillatus,  which  in  general  form  it 
much  resembles.  Apart  from  its  uniformly  black  coloration,  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
following  particulars  : — the  head  horn  is  much  more  sharply  recurved  and  minutely 
punctured  on  its  anterior  surface  ;  the  thoracic  horns  are  more  slender  and  sharper 
at  the  apex,  while  there  is  no  depression  whatever  between  them,  the  dorsal  surface 
being  merely  gently  rounded,  almost  flat  ;  the  deep  sulcus  external  to  them  is  more 
sharply  defined  and  more  limited  posteriorly  in  extent ;  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
thorax  are  not  nearly  so  sinuous,  and  are  narrowly  but  distinctly  reflexed  all  round, 
save  at  the  scutelliform  lobe  in  the  middle  of  the  base.  The  elytra  differ  widely, 
their  strise  being  broad  and  opaque,  the  interstices  narrow,  convex,  and  polished  on 
their  summits.  The  origins  of  the  third  and  fourth  strise  are  merged  in  one  large 
depression.  The  pygidium  is  very  minutely  and  closely  punctate,  whereas  in  con- 
spicillatus the  punctures  are  large  and  less  frequent.  The  whole  of  the  underside, 
with  the  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  is  black  ;  the  pubescence  blaekish-piceous. 

The  finest  examples  of  this  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  from  which  the  above  descriptions  were  taken,  are  in  the  collection 
of  M.  E..  Oberthiir,  to  whose  liberality  I  am  indebted  for  the  speci- 
mens in  my  own.  There  is  an  example  of  the  mas  minor  form  in  the 
Hope  Collection  at  Oxford  bearing  a  label  (apparently  in  Burmeister's 
handwriting)  with  the  name  ebeninus  upon  it,  w-hich  name,  being 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  species,  I  retain.  The  few  specimens  I 
have  seen  are  from  French  Guiana. 

6,  Tite  Street,  S.W. : 

November  lltk,  1890. 
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tricropti:ra  observed  in  the  exmoor  district  in  autumn. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

The  following  notes  will  serve  as  a  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  an  English  district  previously  unexplored  for  Trichoptera . 
On  September  15th,  1890,  I  arrived  at  Dunster  (Somerset)  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Exmoor,  where  I  met  my  friend  Mr.  H.  S.  Eaton, 
and  there  stayed  until  the  25th.  A  few  days  later  we  were 
joined  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  who  remained  until  October  9th. 
During  this  time  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  tolerably  well  traversed, 
including  an  ascent  of  Dunkery  Hill  (1700  feet),  aiad  other  hills  of 
less  altitude.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  also  explored  the  hills  above 
Porlock  (further  west)  for  part  of  one  day.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Stanley  Edwards,  of  Blackheath,  worked  the  vicinity  of  Lynton 
(North  Devon),  near  the  western  end  of  Exmoor,  from  August  8th  \o 
September  18th,  and  succeeded  in  taking  21  species,  a  larger  number 
than  were  observed  to  the  east  (notwithstanding  that  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  another  Order),  which  may  perhaps  partly  arise  from 
the  western  end  of  the  moor  being  more  prolific,  and  partly  from  the 
earlier  period  at  which  he  commenced  operations.  These  indications 
will  serve  as  notifying  the  observers,  whose  names  will  not  be  repeated 
in  the  following  list.  It  is  believed  that  the  list  gives  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  species  occurring  at  the  season  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Exmoor  watershed,  for  many  whole-day  excursions  were  made, 
necessitating  walks  of  many  miles,  and  frequently  by  no  means  easy 
going,  due  to  the  deep,  densely  wooded  "  combes  "  by  which  the  dis- 
trict is  intersected.  But  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  some  very  late  autumnal  species  had  scarcely  appeared  in 
the  perfect  state.  The  experience  gained  reveals  several  interesting 
and  new  points  in  the  distribution  of  the  English  Triclioptera,  but  as 
it  only  concerns  those  species  that  occur  in,  or  last  into,  autumn,  a 
spring  and  summer  record  is  yet  wanted,  in  order  to  furnish  anything 
like  a  complete  list  of  the  Tricliopiera  of  Exmoor.  The  district  is 
noticeable  as  being  the  only  one  in  England  where  xoUd  red  deer  still 
exist,  and  in  large  numbers  ;  blackcock  abound,  and  the  raven  lingers 
on,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  that 
(with  the  single  exception  of  a  miserable  jackdaw  "crucified"  on  a 
post)  I  saw  no  indication  of  indiscriminate  and  insensate  destruction 
of  gamekeepers'  so-called  "  vermin." 

LlMNOPHILID.ffi. 

Limnophilus  lunatus,  Curt.  ;  Dunster,  stream  on  flat  ground  near  the  sea.     L. 
centralis,  Curt.,  and  vittatus,  F.  ;  Lynton,  one  of  each. 


Asynarchus  ecenosus,  Curfc.  ;  Lynton,  one  S  of  large  size  :  I  think  this  had  not 
previously  been  observed  in  England  south  of  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

Stenophylax  stellatus,  Curt. ;  Dunster  and  Lynton,  a  few.  S.  concentricus, 
Zett. ;  Lynton,  one  $  .  »m«,-,  -^ 

Micropterna  seqnax,  McLach. ;  Lynton,  one  $  . 

Halesus  digifahis,  Schrk.,  and  H.  radiatus,  Curt. ;  one  <?  of  each  near  Dunster  : 
probably  somewhat  too  ear'y  for  these  late  insects. 

Drusus  annulatus,  Steph.  ;  everywhere  at  streams,  the  commonest  species  in  the 
district :  those  on  low  ground  near  the  sea  distinctly  smaller  and  paler. 

Apatania  muUebris,   McLach.;    Lynton  district,  one  ?,  a  new  locality:    the 
determination  is  presumably  correct,  but  more  material  is  desirable. 
Seeicostomatid^. 

Sericostoma  personatiim,  Spence  ;  Dunster  and  Lynton,  a  few  ?  only,  flying  at 
sunset :  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  late  stragglers. 

Silo  paUipes,  F.  ;  Dunster,  rare  ;  Lynton,  apparently  common. 
Leptoceeid.*;. 

Odontocerum  albicorne,  Scop. ;  Dunster,  a  few ;  Lynton,  in  abxmdanee. 
Htdeopstchid^. 

Hydropsyche  inxtahilis,  Curt. ;  Lynton. 

Philopotamus  montanus,  Donov.  ;  generally  distributed  :  those  from  high  up 
the  streams  are  very  small,  and  simulate  Polyrentropus. 

Wormaldia  occipitalis,  Pict. ;  Dunster  district,  not  rare  high  up,  especially  at 
the  sources  of  the  streams  on  the  hill  sides  :  the  examples  are  large  and  dark.  W. 
suhniqra,  McLach.  ;  Lynton,  one  $  . 

PoJycentropus  flavomaeulatus,  Pict.  ;  Dunster  and  Lynton,  a  few.  P.  Kingi, 
McLach.  ?;  three  g  from  Lynton  perhaps  belong  here,  but  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
about  them  :  perhaps  they  form  a  distinct  species,  which  I  think  I  possess  from 
another  locality.  I  have  not  yet  seen  either  Kingi  or  this  form  alive,  and  the  anal 
parts  are  not  easy  to  discriminate  in  dry  examples. 

Tinodes  wceneri,  L.  ;  Lynton  :  the  examples  ai'e  small. 
Rhyacophilid^. 

Rhyacophila  dorsaJis,  Curt. ;  abundant  over  the  district,  but  chiefly  confined 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  streams.  Rh.  ohJiterafa,  McLach.  ;  locally  abundant 
over  the  district,  seldom  seen  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  streams  ;  the  ?  was  not 
observed  :  in  my  "  Trichoptera  Britannica  "  (1865)  it  is  stated  that  T  had  seen  an 
example  of  this  species  from  Norlh  Devon,  no  locality  mentioned  ;  it  may  have  been 
from  Lynton.  Rh.  tminda,  McLach. ;  not  observed  near  Dunster ;  abundant  in 
Horner  Yalley,  near  Porlock,  but  only  one  ?  ;  also  Lynton  :  this  very  local  species 
prefers  torrentine  cold  clear  streams  filled  with  boulders  :  a  new  locality.  At  the 
streams  of  South  Devon  flowing  from  Dartmoor,  where  tnuiida  was  first  detected,  it 
is  very  abundant  ;  obliterata  has  not  yet  been  discovered  at  these  streams,  but  may 
possibly  occur  at  points  higher  up  which  I  have  not  visited. 
Qlossosoma  vernale,  Pict.  ;  Timberscombe,  one  ^  . 

Agapetusfuscipes,  Curt, ;  Dunster,  abundant  on  low  ground  near  the  sea  and 
higher  up  :  those  from  the  low  ground  are  very  much  the  larger.     Lynton. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  26  species  were  taken  in   the  district,  a 
very  fair  number  for  an  English  hilly  moorland  in  autumn. 

Lowisham,  London  :    October  2\th,  1890. 
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NOTES    ON    SOME   BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCOIDM    (No.  18). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

LeCANIUM    ROBINIARITM,    11.  sp. 

?  adult.  Scale  short,  round-oval,  or  in  some  examples 
almost  circular,  very  convex,  chestnut-brown,  very  shining, 
smooth,  mostly  with  a  few  very  slight  punctures  here  and  there, 
without  any  dorsal  keel  or  tesselation.  Antennae  (fig.)  stout  ; 
of  7  joints,  1st  stoutest,  with  one  hair  ;  2nd  scarcely  so  thick, 
in  length  subequal,  with  two  hairs  ;  the  others  tliinner  ;  3rd 
longer  than  2nd,  without  liairs  ;  4th  much  longer,  the  longest 
of  all,  with  two  hairs  ;  5th  and  6th  short,  together  scarcely 
longer  than  the  3rd  ;  7th  as  long  as  the  2nd,  pointed,  with 
several  hairs,  of  which  one  (apical)  is  very  long.  Legs  normal. 
Length,  45 — 5  ;  breadth,  4  ;  height, 3  mm. 

The  scales  were  filled,  with  white  powdery  matter, 
consisting  of  the  exuviae  of  the  escaped  larvae,  show- 
ing that  they  were  quite  mature.  Sometimes,  as  the  scales  were 
greatly  agglomerated  on  the  shoots  of  the  Hohinia,  the  form  is  some- 
what altered  by  the  pressure,  during  the  early  stage  of  formation,  of 
one  scale  impinging  on  another  ;  in  such  cases  the  hollowed  space  is 
a  little  wrinkled  on  the  margins  thereof. 

This  species  appears  to  approach  L.  tv/sfarice,  Sign.  (Ess.  Cochen., 
p.  263)  in  its  rounded  form,  and  in  having  seven  joints  to  the  antennae  ; 
but  that  species  in  the  adult  state  is  blackish,  and  almost  rugose  with 
punctures,  while  this  is  very  smooth,  as  if  polished  ;  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  joints  of  the  antennae  are  quite  different.  There  is  no 
other  species  with  seven  joints  in  the  antennae  with  which  it  can  be 
compared. 

On  April  5th,  1890,  I  received  from  Dr.  Horvath,  of  Budapest, 
some  shoots  of  Hobinia  pseudacacia  on  which  were  clustered  many 
scales  of  this  species,  which  Dr.  Horvath  states  is  very  injurious  to 
the  Bohinia  in  Hungary.  It  appears  to  have  immunity  from  the 
attack  of  Hymenopterous  parasites,  not  one  of  the  numerous  scales  I 
received  having  been  perforated  by  them.  There  were  no  scales  of 
the  male. 

The  figure  is  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders. 

Lecantum  fusctjm. 

{cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  p.  98). 

?  scale.     Immature  form  before  oviposition.     Liglit  reddish  ;   broadly  rounded 

oval,  rather  widest  in  front,  with  a  wide  base  of  attachment  to  the  shoot,  flat-convex, 

shining,  smooth  but  with  very  small  punctures  all  over  ;    on   the  first  third  a  white 

undulated  line  of  irregular  widtli  extends  entirely  across  the  scale  ;    close  to  this 
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posteriorly  a  large  white  blotch  with  dentate  edges  occupies  the  middle  of  the  scale 
longitudinally,  lying  in  a  very  slight  depression,  of  which  the  margins  are  in  the 
least  degree  obtusely  raised ;  on  each  side  of  this  and  distinct  from  it  is  a  broad, 
dentate,  white  patch,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  lateral  margin  and  reaches 
almost  to  the  anal  cleft.  Length,  5  ;  breadth,  4 ;  height,  3  mm. 

Larva.  Ochreous,  oval,  rounded  at  both  ends,  margin  with  very  short  hairs ; 
anal  cleft  wide  and  long,  the  two  setiferous  lobes  within  the  cleft  not  extending 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  body  ;  mentum  entire,  not  articulated.  Antennae 
of  6  joints,  with  long  hairs,  one  of  them  longer  than  the  others  on  the  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  joints,  and  one  still  longer  on  the  6th.  Legs  with  long,  slender,  knobbed 
digitules,  two  longer  than  the  others.  These  characters,  which  are  quite  those  of  a 
Lecanium,  and  not  of  Kermes  as  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  rotundity  of 
the  ?  scale,  have  been  verified  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders. 

On  May  12th,  1S90,  I  received  from  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Hereford, 
three  examples,  on  last  year's  oak-shoots,  of  the  immature  form  de- 
scribed above,  which  differ  essentially  from  the  perfect  state,  and  it 
has  not  been  noticed  before.  At  the  same  time  I  also  received  some 
precisely  similar  scales  on  oak-shoots  from  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  Chester. 
In  a  week  all  had  become  brown,  the  markings  had  disappeared,  and 
the  scales  had  collapsed. 

On  June  10th  Dr.  Chapman  sent  on  oak-shoots  some  of  the 
mature  scales,  a  few  of  them  containing  eggs.  These  hatched  on 
June  23rd,  and  the  larvae  produced  are  described  above.  It  is  curious 
that  none  of  the  sound  mature  forms  examined  possessed  antennae  or 
legs,  these  apparently  having  become  atrophied  when  they  had  served 
their  purpose,  just  as  they  always  do  in  the  Diaspina.  This  also  was 
Signoret's  experience  with  some  species  of  Lecanium  and  Kermes,  but 
was  not  so  generally. 

The  male,  bred  by  Mr.  Xewstead  in  May,  from  an  ordinary  glossy 
scale,  is  quite  of  the  generic  type,  and  presents  no  special  specific 
characters,  as  indeed  is  often  the  case  in  this  genus. 

From  mature  9  scales  received  this  year  a  quantity  of  Hymeno- 

pterous  parasites  emerged  :  some  of  these  I  sent  to  Mr.  L.  0.  Howard, 

of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the   United  States  Department   of 

Agriculture,  and  he  writes  respecting  them  :  — 

"  I  find  two  parasites.  The  larger  ones  are  the  females  of  a  variety  of  Blasto- 
thrix  sericea,  Dalman.  They  differ  from  the  normal  form  in  that  the  last  one  or 
two  funicle  joints  of  the  antennje  are  brown  instead  of  yellow-brown.  The  smaller 
specimens  with  the  long  hairy  antennse  are  males  of  the  same  species.  There  were 
13  females  and  24  males  in  the  quill,  and  also  two  specimens  of  a  species  of  Paeh.y- 
neuron  which  I  cannot  determine  specifically.  The  habits  of  Pachyneuron  have  been 
disputed,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  seems  to  be  little  uniformity  of  habit  in  this 
genus.  Species  have  unquestionably  been  bred  from  larvae  and  puparia  of  Syrphid 
flies,  whilst  others  have  been  bred  from  Aphids  and  Coccids." 

153,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E.  : 

October  nth,  1890. 
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DESCRIPTIONS   OF   TWO   NEW   SPECIES   OF   EUPLCEA    FROM    THi; 
SOUTH   SEA   ISLANDS. 

BT    HAMILTON    H.    DRUCE,    F.E.S. 

EUPLCEA  (JS'iPAEA)  WaLKERI,  Sp.  11. 
$ .  Allied  to  Nipara  intermedia,  Moore,  from  -which  it  differs  by  the  much 
larger  discal  spots,  notably  the  lower  one,  which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of 
N.  intermedia,  and  the  apical  band  of  spots  is  large  and  distinct.  On  the  hind-wing 
the  submarginal  row  of  oval  spots  is  rather  narrower,  but  much  more  clearly  defined, 
and  closer  to  the  marginal  row,  which  is  also  very  distinct.  Under-side,  as  abore. 
but  with  a  small  blueish-white  spot  in  the  cell  of  the  fore-wing  near  the  end,  thrt>e 
more  just  beyond,  and  eight  on  the  central  area  of  the  hind-wing,  as  in  N.  helcifa, 
Boisd.,  and  N.  Eschscholtzii,  Feld.  Expanse,  85  in. 

Hah.  :  Tahiti,  Society  Islands.     Mus.  Druce. 

I  have  named  this  form  after  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  E.jS".,  who  obtained 
it  and  the  following  species. 

EuPL(EA  (Nipara)  unicolor,  sp.  n. 

$ .  Uniform  dark  brown,  without  any  spots  or  markings.  Under-side  nearest 
to  N.  indistincta,  Moore,  but  the  spots  on  the  fore-wing  much  smaller,  and  on  the 
hind-wing  the  marginal  row  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  submarginal  is 
scarcely  distinguishable. 

?  .  Upper-side,  as  ^ ,  but  a  lighter  shade  of  brown,  and  with  a  white  spot  on 
the  costa.     Underside,  as  $  .  Expanse,  ^ ,  3^  in. ;   9,85  in. 

Hab.  :  Aitutaki,  Cook  Islands.  Mus.  Druce. 
We  possess  a  ^  specimen,  which  I  take  to  be  a  variety  of  this 
species,  which  has  a  small  white  spot  on  the  costa  at  the  end  of  the 
cell,  this  being  the  only  marking  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  with 
the  exception  of  several  small  bluish  spots  just  beyond  the  cell  on 
the  iinder-surface  of  hind-wing,  whilst  the  apex  of  fore-wing,  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  hind-wing,  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge  beneath. 
London  :    October,  1890. 


GREAT   FLIGHT   OF  CULEX,  TIPULA,  AND   TETRAMORIUM  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

BY    W.    W.    SMITH. 

In  the  "  Field,"  of  December  7th,  1889,  I  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  in  New  Zealand  of  some  abnormal  swarms  of  Culex  arqy. 
ropus,  Walk.,  and  made  some  remarks  on  great  flights  of  other  species, 
that  I  had  observed  in  previous  years.  Throughout  the  past  season, 
which  has  been  truly  an  entomological  year  in  New  Zealand,  I  have 
learned  of  other  great  swarms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
observed  one  myself,  which  I  now  propose  to  record. 
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The  first  great  flight  of  C.  argyropus  occurred  on  September  19th  of 
last  year,  in  the  Little  river  district  of  Canterbury,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Christchurch.  The  "  Lyttleton  Times,"  in  describing  the  great 
swarm,  stated  that  the  excursion  train  which  went  to  Little  on  the  day 
of  its  occurrence,  "passed  through  a  wall  of  mosquitos  or  midges, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  twenty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches 
thick ;"  about  the  same  time  I  observed  other  unusually  large  flights 
in  this  district,  but  certainly  nothing  to  compare  with  the  one  at  Little 
river.  In  discussing  the  causes  of  these  abnormal  swarms,  which 
appear  at  varying  intervals  of  years  in  New  Zealand,  I  attributed  their 
great  numbers  and  much  earlier  appearance  in  the  season  to  the 
previous  mild  winter,  and  to  the  calm,  moist,  and  warm  weather  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  ;  undoubtedly,  drizzling,  warm  rains,  with  flashes 
of  hot  sunshine,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  life-habits  of  the  larvae 
and  to  the  rapid  development  of  CuJex. 

Tipula  novarcE,  Schiner. — On  January  15th  of  the  present  year,  I 
was  across  the  Ashburton  river  at  Tinwald  village,  and  noticed  immense 
numbers  of  this  species  entangled  in  spiders'  webs  attached  to  trees 
and  gorse  hedges,  and  in  still  pools  in  the  Tinwald  domain,  although 
many  of  them  were  dead,  great  numbers  were  flying  about,  or  were 
moving  slowly  through  the  grass,  or  on  the  gorse  fences,  while  a  con- 
siderable number  were  resting,  or  moving  slowly  about  i)i  copula. 
Their  occurrence  in  such  vast  numbers  together  is  certainly  pheno- 
menal, in  fact,  no  doubt  due  to  the  exceptionally  hot,  calm  season, 
such  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  larvae,  and 
to  the  assembling  of  the  delicate  imagos  in  large  numbers,  such,  in 
many  cases,  would  produce  a  favourable  selection,  and  also  produce  a 
considerable  renewal-  in  numbers  of  the  species. 

Tetramorium  nitidum,  8mith. — Before  the  time  for  the  swarming^ 
and  migration  of  this  minute  species  of  ant,  I  wrote  to  several  friends 
living  in  different  parts  of  Canterbury,  requesting  them  to  keep  a 
strict  look  out  for  any  large  flights  of  insects  that  were  likely  to  appear 
in  their  districts,  at  the  same  time  asking  them  if  such  occurred,  to 
capture  a  few  specimens  and  send  them  to  me.  From  two  corres- 
pondents, living  thirteen  miles  apart,  I  have  received  some  specimens 
of  T.  iiilidum,  together  with  some  interesting  letters  describing  two 
large  swarms  :  on  March  2nd,  a  great  flight  was  observed  near  the 
Eangitata  Gorge,  and  on  the  10th  another  occurred  at  Mount  Somers  ; 
on  the  12th,  I  observed  a  small  swarm  near  Ashburton  ;  but  it  is  only 
in    the    more    sparsely  settled    districts,  or   such    as    have   not   been 
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disturbed  by  the  plough,  that  we  can  now  expect  to  meet  with  great 
flights  o£  ants.  The  plough  is  a  ruthless  enemy  of  ants  in  utterly 
destroying  their  nests  in  arable  districts,  although  a  few  nests  can 
generally  be  found  about  sloping  terraces  in  settled  districts  where  the 
plough  cannot  reach  ;  they  are  invariably  smaller,  and  the  number  of 
individuals  in  each  are  much  fewer,  compared  to  such  existing  in  un- 
disturbed parts  of  the  country.  The  habits  of  the  moving  columns  of 
ants  observed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon 
valley  have  been  charmingly  described  by  this  author,  but  no  on* 
who  has  not  observed  a  large  flight  of  T.  nitidum  could  imagine  tli( 
vast  numbers  which  comprise  it.  They  invariably  migrate  in  calm. 
sultry  weather,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  quite  impossible  for  thi^ 
minute  and  delicate  species  to  do  so  during  the  slightest  motion  of  tlu' 
air.  The  last  great  flight  I  observed  moved  very  slowly  in  its  course, 
while  their  "  hum  "  or  motions  were  only  slightly  audible  ;  as  we  were 
travelling  alongside  a  wire  fence  at  the  time  we  met  the  flight,  wc 
halted,  and  observed  that  great  numbers  rested  on  the  posts  and  wire, 
and  after  apparently  resting  their  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  again  rose 
and  joined  the  swarm,  their  minute  hyaline  wings,  while  resting, 
reflected  beautifully  in  the  sunshine. 

Of  late  years,  the  causes  of  the  great  abundance  of  certain  species 
of  insects  in  some  seasons  have  been  investigated  by  several  eminent 
entomologists,  but  the  question  is  yet  far  from  being  settled ;  if  we 
consider  the  delicate  structure  of  the  three  species,  whose  appearance 
in  great  numbers  in  the  past  season  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  natural  conditions  requisite  for  their  development 
were  exceptionally  favourable  during  all  stages  of  their  existence. 
The  long  continuance  of  calm  weather  throughout  the  season  would 
enable  them  to  assemble  into  large  flights,  and  also  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  other  species,  which  have  been  exceedingly  common 
during  the  season.  We  have  now  been  favoured  with  two  seasons 
comparatively  free  from  wet  or  strong  weather,  both  of  which  are  very 
destructive  to  insects  ;  unquestionably,  the  appearance  of  certain 
species  in  phenomenal  numbers  in  some  seasons  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  power  and  operations  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection  among  insects,  but  at  present  1  leave  the  main  features  of 
the  case,  and  with  the  aid  of  further  observations,  which  I  hope  to 
gather  during  the  coming  season,  shall  endeavour  to  more  clearly 
elucidate  this  important  and  inviting  subject. 

East  Belt,  Asliburton,  N.Z. : 

Septemher  d(h,  1890. 
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MEYRICK'S    PYRALIDINA    OF    EUROPE. 
BY    PROFESSOR    C.    H.    FERNALD,    F.E.S. 

Mr.  Meyrick's  revision  of  the  PyrnJidina  of  Europe,  in  Part  III 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  for  1890 
is  one  of  the  most  important  papers  on  Systematic  Entomology  that 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Some  may  think  that  he  has  been  very 
radical,  or  even  rash,  in  sweeping  away  so  many  of  the  old  landmarks. 
He  has  sui-ely  done  it  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  but 
I  believe  he  is  right  in  the  main,  if  not  in  every  particular.  The  only 
mystery  to  me  is,  that  this  was  not  done  years  ago  by  some  one  in 
England  or  on  the  continent. 

Such  w'ork  as  this  is  of  far  greater  value  to  foreign  students  than 
the  describing  of  new  exotic  species.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  work  of  Francis  Walker  on 
North  American  insects  was  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  advancement 
of  entomological  science  in  this  country,  and  a  disadvantage  to  this 
present  workers  in  the  British  Museum,  for  it  has  caused  us  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  all  work  emanating  from  that  source. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  or  review  this  masterly  paper  of 
Mr.  Meyrick's,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  English  and  continental 
working  entomologists  to  it,  and  express  the  hope  that  it  may  receive 
a  full  and  just  examination,  so  that  if  errors  occur  in  it  they  may  be 
indicated  ;  and  no  one  will  be  more  grateful  for  the  detection  of  actual 
errors,  if  pointed  out  in  a  kindly  manner,  than  Mr.  Meyrick  himself. 

Some  may  object  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  certain  generic  names, 
but  I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  went  over  the  history  of  these  names 
some  time  ago,  and  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  right. 
It  will  seem  strange,  however,  not  to  see  the  generic  name  Botys  in 
our  lists  of  the  Pyralids  hereafter,  but  Mr.  Meyrick  has  shown  that 
if  it  be  used  correctly,  it  must  be  among  the  Geometridw. 

There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  questions 
of  relationship  and  development,  and  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  run  into  controversy,  but  when  they 
reach  that  stage,  the  editorial  foot  should  be  put  down.  No  one 
enjoys  these  things  except  those  who  have  a  hand  in  them. 

Mr.  Meyrick's  paper  will  undoubtedly  meet  a  hearty  reception 
wherever  foreign  students  are  working  up  their  Pyralidina. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  : 

October  19^/j,   1890. 
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TRYPETA    BIG-ELOVI.F.,    n.    sp. 
BY    T.    D.    A.    COCKEEELL. 

Trypeta  sp.,  Cldl.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Aug.,  18S9,  xxv,  363  {sine  descr.). 
Trypeta  hiyelovice,  Ckll.,  Entom.,  March,  1890,  xxiii,  75  (gall  only). 
Trypeta  hiyelovice,  Ashuiead,  Hymen. >ptera  o£  Colorado,  Bull.  1, 
Colorado  Biological  Assoc,  1890  [pub.  May  2-ltb],  p.  25  (name 
only). 

Length,  Sj  mm.  Head  pale- lemon-yellow,  eyes  bright  green  ;  thorax  covered 
with  whitish  hairs,  and  having  also  a  few  black  bristles.  Scutellum  olive-brown, 
bare,  emitting  two  long  black  bristles.  Abdomen  oval,  black  or  very  dark  brown 
above,  pale  yellow  beneath.  Legs  honey-yellow.  Halteres  pale  lemon-yellow. 
Wings  yellowish  at  base,  otherwise  black  with  hyaline  spaces,  namely,  three  on 
costa  ;  one,  elongate,  below  apes  ;  one,  <-shaped,  lower  than  that ;  three  on  inferior 
margin,  the  interior  one  being  the  largest ;  and  two  hyaline  spots  in  the  middle 
of  wing. 

var.  disrupta.  The  <-shaped  hyaline  mark  divided  into  two  by  the  obliteration 
of  its  apex. 

Described  from  fresh  specimens,  bred  May,  1889,  from  woolly 
galls  on  Bigelovia  graveolens,  Gray,  found  at  West  Cliff,  Custer  Co., 
Colorado.  I  also  found  the  galls  at  Dora,  Custer  Co.,  and  near  Hill- 
side, Fremont  Co.,  Colo.  I  offer  a  description  of  this  apparently 
new  species  especially  because  the  gall  has  already  been  described  under 
the  name  T.  hiyelovice,  and  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  have  means 
of  recognising  the  fly  which  produces  it. 

The  following  iusects  have  also  been  bred  from  the  Trypetid  galls 
on  Biyelovia,  collected  at  West  Cliff : — 
(1).   Ceeydomyia  bigelovice,  Ckll.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  April,  1890,  p.  109. 
(2).  Anthonomus  canus.     I  found  a  specimen  of  this  weevil  in  a  box  in  which  I  had 
placed  some  Trypetid  Bigelovia  galls.     No   doubt   it  was  bred  from  one  of 
them,  but  its  connection  with  T.  bigelovice  is  not  yet  proved. 
(3).   Torymus  sp. 
(4).  Eurytoma  bigelovice,  Ashmead,  Bull.  1,  Colo.  Biol.  Assn.,  1890,  p.  25. 

Near  Ula,  Colorado,  I  found  a  small  greyish  Lepidopterous  larva 
with  a  black  head,  in  a  gall  of  Trypeta  hiyelovice,  but  the  imago  was 
not  reared.  Near  West  Cliff,  on  May  2nd,  ISOO,  I  found  some  galls 
on  Biyelovin  dift'ering  from  those  of  the  present  species,  being  round, 
harder,  scantily  woolly,  diam.  6  mm.  A  puparium  \vithin  was  elongate- 
cylindrical,  dark  brown,  rounded  at  ends.  There  is  also  a  third  kind 
of  gall  on  Bigelovia  in  the  same  district,  but  the  insect  that  makes  it  is 
unknown.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashmead,  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 
and  Mr.  L.  0.  Howard  for  assistance  towards  the  identification  of 
the  insects  mentioned. 

3,  Fairfax  Koad,  Bedford  Park, 

Chiswick,  W.  :    October  2H//i,  1890. 
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ON   A   NEW   SPECIES   OP   TOMODERUS  FROM  JAPAN. 
BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

TOMOBERUS  CLAVIPES,  Sp.  n. 
Elongate,  convex,  broad,  pitchy-black,  the  head  narrowly  in  front  and  the  pro- 
thorax  dark  castaneous  ;  the  upper  surface  shinino;,  and  somewhat  thickly  clothed 
with  moderately  long,  decumbent,  brownish  pubescence.  Head  broad,  transverse, 
very  minutely  and  very  sparsely  punctured,  smooth  on  the  disc,  the  eyes  not  promi- 
nent ;  antennas  entirely  testaceous,  stout,  joints  8 — 10  wider  than  those  preceding, 
transverse  (9  and  10  very  strongly  so),  11  longer  than  10,  acuminate;  prolhorax 
longer  than  broad,  a  little  narrower  than  the  liead,  strongly  constricted  at  the  sides 
behind  the  middle,  the  transverse  groove  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  por- 
tions extremely  shallow  on  the  middle  of  the  disc,  but  very  deep  at  the  sides,  the 
anterior  portion  witliout  trace  of  a  median  groove,  the  surface  punctured  like  that 
of  the  head  ;  elytra  moderately  long,  about  three  times  as  wide  as  the  prothorax, 
regularly  ovate,  a  little  flattened  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  disc,  closely,  finely, 
and  confusedly  punctured  throughout,  the  humeri  completely  effaced,  the  apices 
rounded  ;  legs  entirely  testaceous,  stout,  the  femora  very  strongly  clavate  ;  beneath 
ferruginous,  closely  and  finely  punctured  ;  anterior  tibise  a  little  dilated  within  in 
their  outer  half,  and  the  fifth  ventral  segment  truncate,  in  the  male  ;  body  apterous. 

Length  Sf,  breadth  Ij  mm. 
Hah.  :  Japan,  Osaka. 

Two  examples,  captured  by  Mr.  G.  Lewis  on  July  8th,  1881. 
This  fine  species  differs  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  genua 
known  to  me  in  having  the  characteristic  transverse  groove  of  the 
thorax  very  shallow  on  the  middle  of  the  disc ;  the  femora  are  very 
strongly  clavate ;  the  elytra  are  regularly  ovate,  without  trace  of 
humeri ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  almost  smooth,  and  the  elytra  are 
finely  but  very  distinctly  punctured  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  It 
will  probably  have  eventually  to  be  separated  from  Tomoderus — if 
Formiconius  is  to  be  retained  as  distinct  from  Anthicus  (T.  clavipes 
differing  in  the  same  way  from  the  species  referred  to  the  genus  by 
its  author,  as  does  Fori?iicomus  from  Antliicus)  ;  but  as  Reitter  and 
others  include  species  w-ith  similarly  formed  elytra  {e.  g.,  T.  scydmoB- 
noides,  Reitt.)  in  the  genus,  I  place  it  here  for  the  present. 

In  T.  scydmcenoides  (from  the  Caucasus)  the  elytra  are  absolutely 
soldered  together,  and  the  body  is,  of  course,  apterous.  In  the 
European  T.  compressicollis,  Motsch.,  and  in  all  the  American  species 

1  have  examined,  the  elytra  have  more  or  less  prominent  humeri  and 
the  body  is  winged.  Compared  with  Holcopijge  (cf.,  ante  p.  292),  T. 
clavipes  differs  by  its  simple  terminal  dorsal  segment,  relatively  shorter 
first  ventral  segment  (only  a  little  longer  in  the  middle  than  segments 

2  and  3  united),  long   metasternum,   and   much   less   inflated  elytra; 
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viewed  from  above  it  appears  to  have  the  thorax  deeply  foveate  on 
either  side  behind  (much  as  in  La  Ferte's  fourth  division  of  the  genus 
Antliicus),  and  the  transverse  groove  interrupted  in  the  centre.  T. 
clavipes  is  no  doubt  congeneric  with  T.  seydmcBnoides :  in  the  latter 
the  mesosternal  process  is  more  broadly  and  more  distinctly  raised  be- 
tween the  middle  coxae  than  it  is  in  T.  clavipes,  but  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  In  some  of  the  American  species,  and  in  T.  clavipes  and 
T.  scydmcenoides  also,  the  intercoxal  process  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
broad  and  almost  or  quite  truncate  in  front.  The  ovate  shape  of  the 
elytra  and  absence  of  humeri  is  no  doubt  characteristic  of  the  apterou^^ 
condition  of  the  body,  but  this  cannot  alone  be  regarded  as  of  generic 
importance,  Formiconius  containing  both  apterous  and  winged  species. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham  : 
October,  1890. 


Note  on.  the  genus  Dischidiis,  Kolbe. — In  the  Entomologisclie  Nachrichten,  xii, 
p.  297  (1886),  Kolbe  has  proposed  the  genus  Dischidus  for  Tenehrio  sinuatus,  Yabr., 
and  its  allies,  he  probably  being  unaware  of  the  fact  that  C.  O.  Waterhouse  had 
ten  years  before,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  4,  xvii,  pp.  288  and  289  (1876), 
characterized  the  species  in  question  under  the  generic  name  Taraxides  ! — Id.  : 
November  8th,  1890. 

Bidessus  unistriatus,  Sturm,  Sfc,  in  East  Norfolk. — While  staying  at  Waxham 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  about  midway  between  Yarmouth  and  Cromer,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  last,  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Coleopterous  fauna  of  the  vicinity.  The  sea  coast  itself,  with 
its  monotonous  shifting  sandhills,  from  Winterton  on  the  one  side  to  Hazeboro'  on 
the  other,  proved  to  be  almost  barren  as  regards  Coleoptera.  But  the  "broads" 
and  "  meres  "  inland,  including  those  of  Horsey,  Somerton,  and  Hickling,  were  fairly 
productive,  especially  in  Dyticidce  and  GyrinidtB ;  and  as  little  else  of  interest  was 
to  be  met  with,  I  chiefly  confined  mjself  to  the  use  of  the  water  net.  The  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Edwards'  useful  paper  on  the  British  GyHnidce  (Entom.,  xxiii,  pp.  105 
— 109),  and  two  afternoons'  collecting  in  company  with  that  gentleman,  induced  me 
to  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  these  somewhat  neglected  insects.  Amongst  the 
DyticidcB,  the  most  noteworthy  species  observed  was  Bidessus  unistriatus,  Sturm  : 
this  insect  occurred  in  abundance  in  various  localities  in  the  district,  in  the  shallow 
reaches  of  the  broads,  and  sparingly  in  the  ditches,  always  where  the  water  was 
partially  stagnant.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  remained  a  rarity  for  so 
many  years  in  this  country,  though  the  allied  and  extremely  local  B.  minutixsinius, 
Germ.,  was  known  to  have  a  somewhat  similar  habit.  Amongst  the  Oyrinidce,  no 
less  tlian  seven  out  of  the  ten  British  species  of  Oyrinus  occurred  more  or  less  freely  ; 
and  the  "  Broad  "  district  of  East  Norfolk  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  richest 
locality  for  these  insects  in  Britain.    The  only  locality  known  to  me  at  all  approaching 
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it  is  Deal,  but  not  more  than  four,  or  at  the  most  five,  species  have  yet  occurred  there. 
Of  these  seven  species,  examples  of  four  (G.  marinus,  G-yll.,  O.  natator,  Linn.,  G. 
elongatus,  Aube,  and  G.  minidus,  Fabr.),  were  occasionally  obtained  from  one  dip  of  the 
water  net,  these  all  being  of  gregarious  habits,  and  clustering  together  in  hundreds, 
indiscriminately, on  the  open  water;  the  other  three, (?.  colymbus,  Er.,  G.  bicolor,'P&y'k., 
and  G.  Suffriani,  Scriba,  frequented  the  shelter  of  the  reeds  along  the  margins  of  the 
broads  and  ditches,  and  were  ruuch  less  sociable.  G.  marinus :  by  far  the  most 
abundant  species,  and  in  point  of  numbers  probably  equalling  all  the  other 
Gyrini  together.  G.  natator  (including  examples  apparently  intermediate  between 
the  typical  form  and  the  var.  mergus,  Ahr.)  :  common.  G.  elongatus  :  common, 
on  the  open  water  and  in  sheltered  places.  G.  minutus  and  G.  Suffriani :  freely  in 
some  places  ;  the  former  not  hitherto  seen  alive  by  me  so  far  south,  the  latter  also 
met  with  at  Ranworth  and  Honing  (not  Horning).  G.  colymbus:  of  this  rare 
species  I  managed  to  secure  about  thirty  specimens  ;  it  may  be  easily  separated  from 
the  allied  forms  by  the  distinctly  and  very  neatly  punctured  interstices  of  the  elytra, 
but  the  punctuation  is  so  minute  as  to  be  only  visible  under  a  very  powerful  lens  ; 
in  dull  abnormal  examples  the  punctures  are  not  easily  seen.  G.  bicolor  :  apparently 
the  least  common  of  the  Norfolk  Gyrini;  about  twenty  examples  occurred;  this 
species  comes  very  close  to  G.  elongatus,  but  the  more  rounded  outer  apical  angle  of 
the  elytra  seems  to  be  a  constant  character,  notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in 
sliape  in  both  sexes  of  the  two  insects.  Dull  forms  of  most  of  these  species  oc- 
curi-ed  :  also  examples  of  G.  colymbus  and  G.  elongatus  with  the  apices  of  the  elytra 
testaceous  or  rufous  (very  conspicuous  when  the  insects  were  alive).  The  Gyrini 
above  noted  do  not  include  G.  opacus,  Sahib.  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  informs  me 
that  he  has  taken  it  abundantly  in  more  inland  localities. — Id.  :    October  2nd,  1890. 

Anisotoma  Triepkel,  Sfc,  at  Aviemore.  —  While  staying  at  Loch  Alvie  by 
Aviemore  during  the  early  part  of  August,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  male 
example  of  Anisotoma  Triepkei,  Schmidt,  by  sweeping  in  a  grassy  place  on  a  fine 
warm  evening.  I  also  found  a  specimen  of  Megacronus  inclinans,  Er.,  by  turning  over 
stones  at  the  edge  of  a  small  mountain  stream.  Owing  to  the  rainy  weather  and 
the  time  of  the  year  I  was  unable  to  obtain  many  beetles.  The  present  summer 
appears  to  have  been  the  wettest  experienced  in  the  district  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
besides  which,  very  little  wood  had  been  cut  in  the  forest  for  a  long  time.  For  the 
names  of  the  above  beetles  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Champion,  who  informs  me  that 
neither  of  the  species  mentioned  was  met  with  by  him  at  Aviemore. — R.  W.  Llq-ed, 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Thurleigh  Road,  Balham,  S.W. :   October  2lst,  1890. 

Anosia  Plexippus  {Danais  Archippus)  at  Eastbourne. — It  may  be  worthy  of 
record  that  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  inst.,  a  large  specimen 
of  Danais  Archippus  was  flying  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  Marine  Parade  at 
Eastbourne.  It  seemingly  wished  to  settle  on  the  road,  but  was  hindered  by  passing 
vehicles,  and  eventually  went  out  to  sea  and  was  lost  to  sight.  So  many  foreign 
steamers  pass  close  to  land  at  Beachy  Head  that  its  appearance  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.— A.  H.  Clarke,  109,  Warwick  Road,  London,  S.W.  :    October,  1890. 
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Choerocamfa  nerii  near  Dartmouth. — I  captured  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Oleander 
Hawk-moth  here,  flying  round  honeysuckle,  on  the  evening  of  September  26th  just 
after  dusk.    It  had  been  observed  for  several  evenings  previously. — Henet  F.  Owen, 
Stoke  House,  Stoke  Fleming,  Dartnjouth  :   November  l^fh,  1890. 
[The  fortunate  captor  of  this  rare  visitor  is  a  young  gentleman  aged  eleven  ! — Eds.]. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Phuxopteryx  upupana. — Length,  about  4  or  5  lines. 
Cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  towards  either  extremity,  olive-green,  dusted  vrith  olive- 
brov^n,  especially  so  on  the  third,  fourth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  segments ; 
gpiracular  region  olive-green  Head  black.  Thoracic  plate  black,  divided  in  centre, 
and  having  two  black  tubercles  on  either  side  of  division.  The  anterior  portion  of 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  has  each  a  row  of  black  tubercles  ;  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  have  each  on  their  anterior  portions  a  row  of  light  glistening  tubercles,  and 
on  their  posterior  portions  two  similar  tubercles  ;  the  thirteenth  has  only  one  row  of 
tubercles  ;  all  the  apices  are  black  ;  a  single  light  coloured  hair  is  emitted  from  each 
tubercle  ;  anal  plate  wanting.  Legs  black  ;  prolegs  olive-green  ;  spiracles  black. 
On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  is  a  row 
of  black  tubercles.^ — Benj.  A.  Bower,  Lee,  Kent :   October  Wth,  1890. 

Insects  in  the  SciUy  Isles. — I  spent  the  first  few  days  of  October  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  and  took  Forfieula  pvbescens  and  auricularia,  Cacillus  Dalii,  Oeranomyia 
unicolor,  Limnobia  niticla,  Lucinafasciata,  Salda  pallipes,  Omosita  colon,  Bomhus 
muscorum,  Salictus  morio,  Tetramorium  ccespitum,  Eudorea  angustea,  Pionea  forfi- 
calls,  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Plusia  gamma  ;  at  Boscastle  S.  Janira  was  out  as 
late  as  October  18th,  as  also  was  P.  rapce. — C.  W.  Dale,  Glanville's  Wootton  : 
November  3rd,  1890. 


f  cuiciu. 

The  Butterflies  of  North  America  :  by  W.  H.  Edwards.  Third  Series, 
Part  X.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  ;  Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 
1890. 

A  further  instalment  of  this  magnificent  work,  elaborated  with  the  author's 
usual  minuteness  as  to  the  text,  and  with  the  same  beauty  and  faithfulness  as  to  the 
plates.  Again  Argynnis  occupies  a  prominent  position,  three  species  receiving  atten- 
tion, viz.,  A.  Alcestis,  Edw.  (with  transformations,  11  figures  in  all),  Adiante,  Bdv., 
and  Atossa,  n.  sp.,  from  South  California.  The  third  plate  is  occupied  by  elaborate 
details  for  Satyrodes  Canthus,  Bdv.  and  Lee.  {nee  L.),  including  5  figures  for  the 
imago  and  nearly  30  for  the  earlier  conditions  from  egg  to  pupa.  This  Satyrid 
appears  to  be  wide  spread  in  North  America.  The  author  enters,  in  some  detail, 
into  the  questions  of  nomenclature  as  concerns  Enrydice  {Euridice),Ij.,  and  Canthus, 
L.  (he  wrongly  quotes  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xiii  for  the  latter).  It  is  not  our  province  to 
analyze  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  Canthus  (Bdv.  and  Lee.)  ;  but  we 
think  that  some  will  be  inclined  to  prefer  Boisduvalii,  Harris.  After  stating  that 
Enrydice,  L.,  and  Canthus,  L.,  do  not  refer  to  a  North  American  insect,  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  A  name  in  use  should  never  be  changed  for  an  obsolete  name,  and  the 
neglect  to  observe  this  common  sense  rule  has  worked  a  great  deal  of  mischief,"  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  will  no  doubt  he  heartily  echoed  by  many. 
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E.  T.  Atkinson,  Accountant  General  of  Bengal,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  died  at  Calcutta  on  Sept.  15th,  after  a  short  illness 
from  Bright's  disease.  He  was  born  at  Tipperarj  on  Sept.  6th,  1840,  and  passed 
into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1862.  He  held  many  important  official  appoint- 
ments in  India,  amongst  others  that,  for  a  time,  of  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Indian 
Government.  Between  1874  and  1879  he  published  a  Gazetteer  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  India,  and  was  also  the  author  of  works  on  Indian  Law  and 
kindred  subjects.  As  an  entomologist  he  published  two  series  of  papers  on' Indian 
Rht/nchotn  from  1885  to  1890,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and 
a  series  of  Catalogues  of  the  insects  of  the  Oriental  Region.  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  a  bulky  Catalogue  of  the  Capsidm  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  he  started 
the  "  Indian  Mu-^eum  Notes,"  dealing  largely  with  Indian  Economic  Entomology, 
which  he  was  doing  his  best  to  reduce  to  something  like  order  by  collecting  informa- 
tion from  native  and  other  sources,  naturally  often  very  crude,  but  of  the  greatest 
use  for  future  working  out.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  this  latter  department  in 
particular,  and  for  Indian  entomology  in  general,  that  he  has  been  cut  off  just  as  he 
had  accumulated  the  knowledge  of  what  was  required,  and  liad  commenced  to  place 
that  knowledge  to  public  advantage,  and  with  remarkable  energy.  This  energy  of 
cliaracter  asserted  itself  in  all  his  official  duties,  and  his  private  virtues  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Had  space  permitted  we  would  have 
given  a  detailed  list  of  his  entomological  works  ;  but  think  enough  has  been  said  in 
this  condensed  notice  to  show  that  a  career  eminently  useful  in  the  past,  and  pro- 
mising more  for  the  future,  has  been  prematurely  ended.  We  have  to  thank  Col. 
Swinhoe  for  several  particulars  concerning  his  deceased  relative. 


BiBMixGHAM  Entomological  Society  :  October  20th,  1890. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Blatch,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Nurse,  45,  Francis  Road,  Ladywood,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  Semasia  Wwberana  from  his  garden  at  Moseley. 
Messrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  collections  of  insects  taken  at 
Porlock,  Somersetshire,  this  year.  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch  showed  a  fine  series  of 
Aetophorus  imperialis  from  Colchester;  he  also  submitted  a  complete  list  of  the 
Coleoptera  taken  at  Church  Stretton  during  a  recent  visit :  the  list  included  125 
species,  represented  by  610  specimens.  A  long  discussion  followed  on  the  season, 
in  which  Messrs.  W.  G.  Blatch,  G.  T.  Baker,  and  C.  J.  Wainwright  joined.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  it  had  been  a  very  bad  one  for  insects. 

November  3rd,  1890. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Oortyna  ochracea  and  Nonagria  arundinis  from 
Sutton  ;  these  had  been  very  greasy,  but  had  been  quite  cleaned  by  immersion  in 
benzine  ;  Mr.  Blatch  said  that  he  had  quite  removed  the  grease  from  a  beetle  by 
immersion  in  petroline.  Mr.  A.  Johnson  showed  Poecilocampa  populi  from  Sutton, 
a  propos  of  whicli  Mr.  Thornewill  said  that  he  had  known  larvse  of  this  species  come 
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to  sugar.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  nice  series  of  Hypsolophus  marginellus,  bred 
from  larvffi  sent  him  by  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waiiiwriglit  sliowed  Zygrena 
meliloii  from  tlie  New  Forest ;  also  Zi/gcena  filipendulcB  from  Stroud,  several  speci- 
mens of  which  showed  more  or  less  yellow. — Colbean  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  AND  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.— The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  November  lOlh,  1890,  in  the  Free  Library,  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  S.  Capper,  F.L.S.)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Stott  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  on  Miss  Ormerod's  new  "Manual  of  Injurious 
Insects,"  a  copy  of  which  she  presented  to  the  Society's  library,  and  said  the  size 
had  been  greatly  increased  since  the  last  edition  ;  there  was  also  a  poi-trait  of  Miss 
Ormerod,  and  he  recommended  all  interested  in  economic  entomology  to  procure  a 
copy.  Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Melvill,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  read  a  paper  on  Eypocephalus  armatus 
(Desm.),  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary  Coleoptera,  giving  an  account  of 
its  structure  and  probable  afBnities,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  few  specimens.  During 
the  conversazione  the  President  exhibited  some  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  ; 
Mr.  Newstead,  Acherontia  Atropos,  large  nests  of  wasps,  and  a  Coccid,  Orthezia 
occidentalis,  sent  to  him  for  figuring  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas  ;  Mr.  Gardner,  Gcedart's 
"  Metamorphosis  et  Historia  Naturalis  Insectorum,"  A.D,  1662 ;  Eev.  H.  H. 
Higgins,  Apatura  Pavoni  ;  and  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson,  100  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  bred  by  him  this  year.— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown 
Lane,  Liverpool. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
October  23rd,  1890.— W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  P.  J.  Crane,  of  Chingford,  and  George  Wallace,  of  Forest  Hill,  were 
elected  Members. 

Mr.  Bouttell  exhibited  two  series  of  Euffonia  quercinaria,  Hufn.,one  bred  from 
larvffi  fed  on  elm,  and  the  other  on  sallow.  Mr.  E.  Joy,  bred  examples  and  pupae  of 
Plusiafe.ifucce,  L.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Lachlan 
Gibb  in  Canada.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  specimens  of  Tortrix  piceana,  L.,from  Surrey  and 
Hampshire,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  species  was  more  widely  distributed 
than  was  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Hawes,  examples  of  Argynnis  Euphronyne,  L., 
showing  considerable  variation  in  the  black  markings.  Mr.  P.  Bright,  two  varieties 
of  Arctia  Caia,  L.,  also  a  series  of  Triphcena  orbona,  Hufn.  {subsequa,  Hb.),  from 
Forres.  Mr.  Bright  stated  he  had  written  for  further  particulars  of  the  specimen 
of  Vanesxa  exhibited  by  him  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
taken  at  Polegate  ;  he  understood  that  Mr.  Weir,  referring  to  this  specimen,  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  an  example  of  Vanessa  Milberti.  Mr.  Cockerell 
exhibited  a  cocoon  of  Zygmna  JiUpendulce,'L.,{ron\  near  Leigh,  Essex,  not  uniformly 
yellow,  remarking  that  sometimes  the  cocoons  of  this  species  were  half  yellow  and 
half  white  or  whitish.  He  also  showed  Myzius  sexcincta,  Fabr.,  from  Long  Island, 
and  said  that  this  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Riley  in  the  stomachs  of  sparrows 
(Passer  domesticus)  in  thirty  instances,  thus  showing  that  its  wasp-like  attributes 
did  not  protect  it  from  that  bird. 
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November  l^th,  1890.— W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Gr.  Champion,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  A.  J.  Hodges,  of  Highbury,  and  A. 
H.  Hill,  of  Hampstead,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Wellman  exhibited  Bryophila  impar,  Warren,  from  Cambridge,  and  a 
specimen  of  B.  muralis,  Forst.,  from  Folkestone,  very  similar  to  the  examples  of 
impar.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  long  series  of  Cerastis  raccinii,  L.,  and  of  C.  spadicea,  Hb. 
A  discvission  ensued  as  to  this  exhibit.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  examples  of  Spilosoma  men- 
dica,  Clerck,  bred  from  ova  obtained  by  the  pairing  of  a  female  of  the  Irish  form  of 
the  species  with  a  male  of  the  English  form  ;  from  the  ova  obtained  only  two  moths 
emerged,  both  of  which  were  males,  which  were  neither  like  the  English  or  Irish 
form.  Mr.  Adkin  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Peronea  sponsana,  Fb.,  from  the  New 
Forest,  and  referred  to  his  exhibit  of  this  species  in  1889,  when  nearly  all  of  those 
then  shown  were  the  variety ;  this  year  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  species  as 
it  occurred  in  the  New  Forest,  and  out  of  some  twenty  specimens  there  were  only 
four  or  five  of  the  variety.  Mr.  Cockerell  exhibited  insects  from  the  Wet  Mountain 
Valley,  Colorado,  to  illustrate  parallel  variation  \n  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  ;  series 
1,  green  to  blue  ;  series  2,  yellow  to  red.  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  small  collection  of  all 
Orders  from  Africa. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  November  hth,  1890. — The  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Barclay,  of  Knott's  Green,  Leyton,  Essex  ;  Miss  M.  Kimber,  of 
Cope  Hall,  Enborne,  Berkshire  ;  and  Mr.  John  E.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  were 
elected  Fellows. 

Lord  Walsingham  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Indian  Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  exhibited  a  number  of  Lepidoptera  collected  in  June  last  near 
Digne,  Basses  Alpes,  including  Papilio  Alexanor ;  Partiassius  Apollo,  larger  and 
paler  than  the  Swiss  form ;  Anthocharis  tagis,  var.  Bellezina  ;  Leucophasia  iJupon- 
cheli ;  Thecla  spini ;  T.iUcis,\a.Y.  cerri  ;  Lyccena  argiades,v?iv.  corretas  ;  L.Argus, 
var.  argyronomon ;  L.  beUargus,  var.  ceronus ;  Melitaa  Deione ;  and  Argynnis 
Muphrosyne. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholson  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  formed  near 
Digne  last  June,  which  included  very  large  specimens  of  Papilio  Machaon  ;  P. 
Podalirius ;  Thais  rumina,  var.  medesicaste,  larger  and  redder  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean specimens;  Apatura  Ilia,  var.  Clyfie ;  Argynnis  Adippie,  \ar.  Cleodoxa ; 
A.  Daphne;  Melanargia  Oalatea,  var.  leucomelas ;  Vanessa  Egea,  bred  from 
Pellitory  ;   Satyrus  Semele,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  exhibited  the  upper  and  lower  membranes  of  a  wing  of 
a  species  of  Attacus,  which  had  been  separated  without  moving  the  scales,  and 
mounted  on  glass  so  as  to  show  the  internal  surfaces.  He  explained  that  he 
separated  the  membranes  first  by  inserting  a  needle  in  the  vein  at  the  base  of  the 
wing,  and  when  they  were  sufiiciently  parted  to  be  taken  hold  of,  they  were  gradually 
drawn  asunder,  and  floated  on  water. 
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Dr.  D.  Sharp  cihibitod  a  photograph  received  from  Prof.  Exner,  of  Vienna, 
showing  the  picture  obtained  at  the  back  of  the  eye  of  Lampyris  sphndidula.  He 
stated  tliat  this  picture  is  continuous  and  not  reversed,  and  shows  the  outlines  of 
lights  and  shades  of  objects  at  a  distance  as  well  as  of  those  closec  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Zygana  filipendul(B,'S!KV.  chry^anthemi, 
which  he  had  taken  at  Ehinefield,  in  the  New  Forest,  on  July  15th  last.  Mr.  P.  B- 
Mason  said  this  variety  was  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  was  figured  by 
Hiibner  in  his  "  Sarnmlung,"  a  copy  of  which  work  he  exhibited.  He  added  that 
lie  possessed  a  similar  specimen  of  this  variety  taken  by  Mr.  Nowers  in  Wyre  Forest, 
Worcestershire.  Colonel  Swinhoe  stated  that  he  possessed  a  similar  variety  of  a 
species  of  Syntomis. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited  drawings  illustrating  the  various  forms  of 
Crymodes  exulis  occurring  in  Iceland  which  he  had  shown  at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Society  ;  he  also  exhibited  seven  varieties  of  3Ielanippe  thufearia,  nine  of 
Coremia  mnnitata,  and  a  few  of  Noctua  conflna,  illustrating  the  varied  forms  of 
these  species  occurring  in  Iceland.  Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  only  British  specimens 
of  N.  conflua  which  he  had  seen  resembling  the  Iceland  form  of  the  species  were 
taken  at  Wolsingham,  Durham. 

Mons.  A.  Wailly  exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  number  of  Lepidoptera  from 
Japan.  The  collection  comprised  about  thirty  species,  eleven  of  which,  it  was 
stated,  were  not  represented  in  the  British  Museum  collections. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Horner  exhibited  a  number  of  rare  species  of  Coleoptera,  including 
Homalota  crassicumin,  Gyll.,  II.  fimoriim,  Bris.,  H.  humeralis,  Kr.,  and  Euryporus 
picipes,  Pk..  collected  at  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire  ;  and  also  Amara  nitida, 
Sturm,  Oxypoda  amcena,  Fair.,  Homalota  testaceipes,  Heer,  Lithocharis  apicalis,  Kr., 
and  EpurcBa  neglecta,  Heer,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge. 

Mr.  Meyer-Darcis  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Termitobia  physogastra,  Gangelb., 
a  new  genus  and  species  of  Brachelytra  obtained  in  a  white-ants'  nest  from  the 
Congo.     Dr.  Sharp  commented  on  the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibition. 

Colonel  Swinhoe  exhibited  a  collection  of  moths  from  Southern  India,  which 
comprised  about  forty  species.  He  also  read  a  paper  describing  these  species, 
entitled,  "  New  Species  of  Moths  from  Southern  India." 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  Monograph  of 
British  Braconidft.     Part  iv." 

Lord  Walsingham  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  African  Micro- Lepidoptera,"  con- 
taining descriptions  of  seventy-one  new  species,  and  of  the  following  nine  new 
genera,  viz.  ■.—Autochthonux  (type,  A.  chalybiellus,  Wlsm),  Scalidoma  (type.  Tinea 
horridella,  Wkr.),  Ba7-baroscardia  (type,  B.  fasciata,  Wlsm.),  Odites  (type,  O. 
natalei).sis,  Wlsm.),  Idiopieryx  (type,  Cryptolechia  obliquel/a,  WUm.),  Microthamna 
(type,  M.  metallifera,  Wlsm  ),  Licmocera  (type,  L.  lyoneliella,  Wlsm.),  Oxyma- 
chceris  (tyi)e,  0.  niveocenuna ,  Wlsm.),  and  Micropostega  (type,  3/.  ceneofasciata, 
Wlsm.).  Several  Eurojiean  and  American  genera  were  recorded  as  new  to  the 
African  fauna,  and  the  occurrence  of  one  Australian  and  two  Indian  genera  was 
also  noted. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  ISec. 
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Mecinus  circulatus 83 

Medon  rupicola  190 

Megacronus  cingulatus,  85;  inclinans  ...  327 

Megarthrus  hemipterus     10 

Metriotes  metallicus  (sp.  n.),  Jacoby 68 

Microtonus  sericans  294 

Monoplius  pinguis 106 

Mycetophagus   atomarius.   221 ;    quadri- 

gattatus  83 

Mycteims  curcnlionoides   85 

Xecrophorus  interruptus  11 

Neuraphes  planifrons  (sp.  n.),  Blatch 93 

Nitidula  rufipes 11 

Notiophilus  rufipes    10 

Notoxus  Kriigri   189 

Oberea  oculata    85 

Octogonotes  apicicornis  (sp.  n.),  Jacoby.  .     46 

Ocypus  cyaneus 65 

Olophrum  boreale  75 

Ontbophilus  sulcatus 65 

Orchesia  tnicans,  10;  uudulata  10,220 

Orchestes  pratensis    11 

Oxytelus  Fairmairei  37 

Pachyta  coUaris,  9  ;    sexmaculata,  strigi- 

lata,  virginea  76 

Pediacus  dermestoides  10.  220 

Pentarthrum  Huttoni   83 

Peribleptus  ecuadoriensis  (sp.  n.),  Jacob3', 

46;  metallicus  (sp.  n.),  Jacoby    45 

Perileptus  areolatus   190 

Phana3us  ebeninus  (sp.  n.),  Neviusou 315 

Philonthus  fuscus  10 

Platyrrhinus  latirostris 110 

Platytarsus  setulosus 11 

Prionus  coriarius 9,  272 

Pterosticbus  dimidiatus    65 

Ptiuus  sexpunctatus  272 

Rhinotmetus  nigroliuibatus  (sp.n.),  Jacob}'   67 

Rhopalomesites  Tardii  83 

Saperda  scalaris  76 

Saprinus  virescens 83 

Scopa^us  Krichsoni 272 

Scraptia  brunnea,  dimidiata 294 

Scydmasuus  longicoUis  11 

Scynmus  arcuatus 160 
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Silusa  rubigiuosa    83 

Sipalia  testacea  83 

Smicronyx  caecus,  146  ;  var.  Championis, 

jungennanniae,  147;  Reichei 146,  244 

Stethidea  (ii.  g.).  Baly  13 

Synchitajuglandis  221,272 

Taraxides 326 

Telephovus  translucidus    84 

Telmatophilus  spargauii    295 

Thalycra  sericea 11,  160 

Thinobius  linearis,  longipenuis    190 

Thliboptera  bicolor    75 

Thvasygoeus  maculicollis  (sp.  n.),  Jacoby..    68 

Throscus  earinifroas 11 

Tiresias  sen-a 83,  221 

Tomodevus  clavipes  (sp.  n.),  Champion  ...  325 
Trachyphlaeus  alternaus,  159  ;  myrmeco- 

philiis 159,  295 

Trachjs  minutus    81 

Triartbron  Maikei  160 

Trichidea  (n.  g.),  Baly,  13;   T.  Bowriiigii 

(sp.  n.),  Baly,  13;  Mouhoti  (sp.  n.),  Baly    14 
Trichonyx  Markelli,  190;  sulcicollis...ll,  160 

Ti'iplax  Lacordairei    84 

Trogophlceus  subtilis 191 

Xylopbilus  distortus  (sp.  n.),  Champion, 

267  ;  japonicus  (sp.  n.),  Champion,  268 ; 

oculatus,  &c.,  266,  294  ;  pygmsus 294 

Zeteticus  bifasciatus  (sp.  n.),  Jacoby  47 

DIPTERA. 
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Callomyia  antennata,  109  ;   elegans,  108  ; 

leptipennis,  109;  speciosa 108 

Cecidomyia  bigeloviae  (sp.  n.),  Cockerell  ..  109 

Ceratophyllus  elongatus,  162;  talpae 161 

Culex  avgyropus 320 

Empheria  pictipennis    109 

Evistalis  tenax    240 

Hystrichopsylla  obtusiceps  161 

Iceland,  Diptera  of 200 

Leia  elegans  109,  141 

Opetia  nigra    109 

Platycnema  pulicaria 109 

Platypeza   aterrima,   boletina,   infumata, 

modesta,  picta,  rufa   108 

Pulex  gallinse,  161;  vespertilionis  162 

Sarcopsyllus  gallinaceus    161 

Tipula  novarae 321 

Trypeta  bigeloviae  (sp.  n.),  Cockerell   324 

Typhlopsylla  octatenus 162 

Volucella  bombvlans...  109 


HEMIPTERA.  ^^^^ 

Aepophilus  Bonnairii 247,  273 

Amblytylus  brevicollis 206 

Authocoris  confusus,  nemoralis,  nemorum, 
sarotbamni,  visci     236 

Asciodema  Fieberi 296 

Berytus  minor,  pygmseus 81 

Caridophthalmus  sexspinosus  132 

Ceraleptus  lividus  81 

Chionaspis  salicis? 297 

Coelostoma  assimile    279 

Coreus  scapha 81 

Crossotosoma  segyptiacum  (sp.n.),  Douglas    79 

Cryptococcus  fagi    155,  297 

Ctenochiton  viridis    278 

Diaspis  Boisduvalii,  44  ;  ostreaeformis,  42  ; 

rosae,  zamise  (sp.  n.),  Morgan    41 

Dicy phus  epilobii,  stachydis 82 

Doratura  stylata 296 

Eurygaster  maurus,  niger 81 

Halobates    260 

Icerya  Purchasi  17,  277 

Lecaninm   fuscum,    robiniarum    (sp.  ii.), 
Douglas    318 

Liburuia  Dalei    244 

Limotettix  variata 296 

Lygaeus  equestris    81 

Macrocoleus  hortulanus    296 

Metatropis  rut'escens 244 

Mytilaspis,  226;  M.  buxi,229;  ficus,230; 
linearis,  226;  pinnaeformis,  229;  pomo- 

rum    226,  277 

Nabis  (Stalia)  boops  296 

Odontoscelis  fuliginosus    81 

Phylloxera  246 

Pionosomus  varius 24,  221 

Platy metopius  undatus 296 

Prostemma  guttula    24 

Psallus  ambiguus  297 

Pseudococcus  aceris,  153;  quercds  (sp.n.), 
Douglas    154 

Pseudophloeus  Palleni   81 

Pulvinaria  ribesiae 238 

Pyrrhocoris  apterus    24 

Redu vius  personatus 82 

Rbizococcus  fossor 278 

Rhyparochromus  sabulicola 81 

Sciocoris  cursitans 81 

Scolopostethus  affinis,  decoratus,  neglectus  81 

Stictocoris  Preyssleri 296 

Teratocoris  Saundersi    82 

Typhlocyba  Douglasi,  bippocastani    48 

Verlusia  rhombea  296 

Xylococcus  fi litems   278 


MYMENOPTEKA. 
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Amblyopone  denticulata,  Emei-yi  (sp.  n.), 

Saunders  203 

Amphithectes  Dahlbomii 24 

Andrena  Trimmerana    206 

Anochetus  Ghiliani    203 

Aplioenogaster  pallida  var.  Leveillei,  tes- 

taceopilosa,  sardoa 204 

Aplielopus  melaleuciis  47 

Atta  antarctica   23 

Aulax  glechoma3,  314 ;  graminis,  313  ;  hy- 

poclicEiidis,  314 ;  minor,  papaveris  313 

Bombus  Smitliianus  Ill 

Bothriomyrmex  meridionalis    203 

Camponotus  micans,  Sicheli 202 

Colobopsis  truncata    202 

Crabro  gonager  82 

Dolerus  triplicatus  141 

Elis  ciliata,  collaris,  villosa  291 

Glypta   cicatricosa,   flavipes,   208 ;    rubi- 

cunda  (sp.  n.),  Bridgman 209 

Heiniteles  longicauda    24 

Larra  glabrata,  prismatica,  rufipes 314 

Leptothorax  nigrita,  recedens  204 

Mimesa  Shuckardi 82 

Monomoriutn  Andrei  (sp.  n.),  Saunders...  204 
Mutilla  capitata,  Chiesi,  289  ;  ciliata,  Ghi- 
liani, 290 ;  halensis  {S),  289  ;  hispanica, 
lugubris,  maroccana,  partita,  quadriina- 

culata,  290;  regalis,  Spinols    289 

Myrmecina  Latreillei     204 

Myrmecocystus  pallidus    202 

Myrmosa  ephippium,  obscuripes 290 

Myzine  erytlirura  291 

Notogonia  Alecto,  docilis,  ducalis,  exilipes, 
laborosa,    modesta,    Tisiphoiie,   tristis, 

vestita  314 

Periclistus  Brandti,  caninae 314 

Perilissus  erythrouephalus    24 

Phihmtliocephalus 314 

Prosopis  genalis 101 

Proterops  nigripcnnis    24 

Rhodites  eglanters,  nervosus,  rosae,  spi- 

uosissima! 314 

Sapholytus  connatus 313 

Scolia   erytlnocepliala,  interstincta,   iini- 

fasciata 291 

Sphecophaga  vesparura  191 

Stenarania  Westwoodi  82 

Tetramorium  nitidum   ...   321 

Tiphia  Olcesei 291 

Xestophanes  potentillae,  brevitarsis 313 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
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Acentropus  niveus 140 

Acidalia  scutulata 140 

Aciptilia  paluduin  87 

Agrotis    cursoria,    301 ;     obelisca,    119 ; 

prificox 301 

Anarta  melaleuca,  77  ;  myrtilli    20 

Ano.sia  Plexippus    327 

Anthocharis  Bella,  Euphenoides,  tagis  ...  282 

Apamea  unanimis  216 

Apatura  Ilia,  283  ;  Iris  256 

Aplasta  ononaria    283 

Aplota  palpella   271 

Aporia  cratsegi    214,  282 

Arctia  fasciata,  283  ;   purpurea 237,  283 

Argynnis  Aglaia,  77 ;    Dapbne,  Dia,  283 ; 

Euphrosyne,  Ino,  Niobe,  Pales,  Selene    77 
Argyrolepia  subbauinanniana,  zephyrana..    87 

Atella  Phalanta    15 

Bankia  argentula    216 

Belenois  Lordaca    16 

Biston  hirtaria 157,  193 

Botys  mutualis,  120;  pandalis 157,  193 

Bryophila  impar 302 

Bryotropha  obscuvella   112 

Bucculatrix  helichrysella 225 

Callimorpha  Hera  49 

Calocampa  exoleta,  vetusta  187 

Camptogramma  fluviata    188 

Capua  ochraceana  137 

Carpocapsa  poraonella 218,  245 

Castnia  Amalthaea  (sp.  n.),  Druce,  69 ; 
Melessus  (sp.  n.),  Druce,  Pellonia 
(sp.  n.),  Druce,  70;  Pelopia  (sp.  n.), 

Druce    69 

Catasta  auriciliella 77 

Catocala  fraxini.  Larva  of 125 

Catochrysops  contracta 16 

Catopsilia  Crocale,  florella,  pyranthe  16 

Catoptria  Albersana,  138 ;  decolorana,  71; 

parvulana,  70,  71,  72 ;  tripoliana 71 

Cerastis  erythrocephala,  spadicea,  vaccinii  187 

Cerostoma  persicella  238 

CLapra  Mathias   17 

Chauliodus  Illigerellus  216 

Chaerocanipa  nerii 328 

Chrosis  alcella 87 

Chrysoclista  bimaculella,  305 ;  Linneella..  303 

Cidaria  miata,  psittacata  188 

Cleora  glabraria 249 

Coenonympha  Arcanius,  237,  283 ;  Doris..  283 
Coleophora  algidulla  ?    199 
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Colias  Edusa,  185  ;  Fieldi    16 

Collix  sparsata  216,248 

Conchylis  dilucidaiia,  87  ;  rubricana  224 

Coremia  munitata    198,  276 

Crambus  pascuellus 198,  238 

Crymodes  exulis  198,276,307 

Ctenopseustis  obliquana    217 

Danais  Archippus,  327;   Chrysippus,  ge- 

nutia,  15,  285  ;  Limniace 15 

Dasycampa  rubiginea     187 

Dasychira  pudibunda     137 

Dasypolia  terapli     188 

Deilephila  galii,  300  ;  lineata  187 

Deiopeia  pulchelk    261,286 

Delias  epicbaris  16 

Diaderaa  Misippus 284 

Diantboecia    capsiiicola,    83;     capsopbila, 

carpopbaga,  89,  120,  143  ;    couspersa, 

90;  luteago,  var.  Barrettii  ...  90,  120,  143 

Dorypboia  elongella  112 

Drymoiiia  dodonsea    256 

Emmelesia  unifasciata  248 

Eray dia  grammica 283 

Epinephile  Hyperantbus  77 

Epione  advenai'ia,  137,  237  ;  apiciaria    ...   140 

Episcbnia  Baukesiella    256 

Erebia  Evias,  283 ;   lappoiia,  77 ;  Ligea, 

32,  77;  melas 307 

Eromene  ocellea 188 

Eubolia  lineolata    301 

Eucbi'omia  purpuvana   87 

Eudemis  belicbrysaiia    224 

Eudorea  dubitalis.  Larva  of 22 

Eulepia  cribrum  255,  298 

Euperia  fulvago   305 

Eupitbecia  consignata,  193;  constiictata, 

140  ;  coronata,  238  ;  dodoneata,  214 ; 

e.xtensaria,    50,    193;     lariciata,   20; 

pygmajata,  216  ;  .scoviata  198 

Eupluea  (Nipara)   Walkeii   and   unicolor 

(spp.  nn.).  Ham.  Druce 320 

Eupoecilia     flaviciliana,    87 ;     Geyeriana, 

Maniiiana,  193  ;    notulaiia,  299  ;   lu- 

picola    216 

Fidonia  limbaria 283 

Galleria  cereana  (mellonella)    19,  157 

Gelecbia  distinctella,  fuuiatella,  92  ;  port- 

landicella  (sp.  n.),  Kicbardsou 29 

GliEa  spadicea,  Larva  of,  vacciuii,  Larva  of    86 

Glypbypterys  cladiella  216 

Gnophos  sordaria    77' 

Gonepteryx  Cleopatra    282 


Goiioptera  libatrix 188 

Gracilaria  elongella,  falcon ipennella,  133  ; 
hemidactytella,    137 ;    populetorum, 

133;  stramiueella  137 

Gyinnancyla  canella  271 

Halias  cblorana  216 

Halonota  cirsiana  299 

Hercyna  Schrankiana    77 

He.speria  Actaeon,  283  ;  liueola,  249,  275, 

283;  Tbaumas    283 

Homoeosoma  binaevella,  nebulella    87 

Hypena  crassalis    20,137 

Incurvaria  muscalella,  149 ;  tenuicornis...   120 
Junonia   Almana,   Asterie,    15;    CEnone, 

284;  Orithyia 16 

Laphj'gma  e.xigua  .~ 187 

Larentia  multistrigaria 143 

Lasiocampa  trifolii     301 

Leucania  impura,  140  ;  vitellina 283 

Libytbea  Celtis  283 

Limenitis  Camilla,  283;  populi   77 

Lita  strelitziella,  vicinella 199 

Litbocolletis  auderidae,  192,  243  ;  betute..  156 

Lobesia  Servillaua 138 

Lobopbora  polycommata,  49;    sexalisata, 

216;  viretata  221 

Lycaena  argiolus,  282  ;  Arion,  214,  283; 
Argus,  76 ;  Astrarcbe,  282  ;  boetica, 
16,284,286;  Corydon,282;  Cyllarus, 
283;  Escberi,  282;  Eumedon,  76; 
Hylas,282;  Iolas,283;  Lysimon,285; 
Meleager,  283 ;  Pberetes,  76 ;  Sebrus  283 

Macrochila  fasciellus 138 

Madopa  saliealis 137 

Mecyna  deprivalis,  88,  193,  218,  225,  245  ; 

polygonalis  51,  87,  193,  218,  245 

Melanippe  galiata,  301 ;  thulearia  198 

Melanitis  Leda    15 

Melitrea  Atbalia,  77,  237 ;  Deione,  Didy- 

ma,  Pbcebe  283 

Messaras  Erymauthis    285 

Micra  rosea  283 

Micropteryx  Kaltenbachii  (sp.  n.),  Stain- 
ton,  5,  31 ;  purpurella,  5,  149  ;  salo- 
piella,  Sparraannella,   25 ;    semipur- 

purella,  unimaculella  3,  149 

Minoa  eupborbiata 137 

Mixodia  rufimitraiia  257 

Myelois  ceratonia;,  Piyerella    120 

Nascia  cilialis 216 

Nemeobius  Lueina    137,343 

Nemopbora  pilella 120 


XII. 
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Nepticula  auromargir.ella  (sp.  u.),  Ricb- 
ai'dson,  30  ;  pj'i'i,  88  ;  torminalis  (sp. 

n.),  Wood    209 

Noctuaconflua 198,276 

Nyssia  hispidaria    143 

Qicophora  formosella,  139  ;  Panzerella  ...   138 

Oncocera  ahenella  215 

Oporinia  croceago  187 

Opostega  salaciella 8 

Oruithoptera  Pompeius 285 

Painphila  Karsana 17 

Papilio  Agamemnon,  283  ;  Alexanor,  281 ; 
Diphilus,  285  ;  Erithonius,  17  ;  Hec- 
tor, 285  ;  hectorides,  308  ;  Machaon, 
216,  281 ;  Pammon,  16,  285  ;  Poda- 
lirius,  281 ;  Polymnestoi-,  Sarpedon...  285 
Pararge  ^geria,  297  ;  Hiera,  77  ;  Msra, 

33,  237,  283 
Parnassius  Apollo,  76,  282  ;  Mnemosyne..  282 
Penthiua   Grevillaiia,    120 ;    praelongana, 

120,  138;  sauciana  120 

Peronea  aspersana,  comariana,  comparaua, 

141;  mixtana,  139;  perplexana  141 

Phibalapteryx  lapidata  118 

Phoxopteryxdiminutana,la3tana(ramana), 
138;  myrtillana,  137 ;  paludana,  216; 

iipupana,  192  ;  Larva  of    327 

Phycis  adornatella,  20,  139  ;  dilutella,  22, 

139  ;  fusca,  199  ;  suboiniatella 20,  139 

Pieris    Daplidice,   282:    Epicbaris,   285; 

hellica  260 

Plusia  moneta,  255,  307,  308  ;  oricbalcea.  216 

Poecilooampa  populi  140 

Polyommatus   Alcipbvon,   282 ;     Dorilis, 

250,282;  Hippotboe  (cbryseis)  76 

Proeris  statices,  V.  Geryon    77 

Psodos  coracina  77 

Pygmtena  fusca  77 

Pyialis  pictalis  138,  243 

Pyrameis  cardui 16 

Retinia  margavotana 49 

Sarrotbripa  revay ana 187 

Satyrus    Actsea,    Circe,    Hermione,   283; 

Semele 32,283 

Scoparia  ambigualis,  89, 124,  210 ;  angus- 
tea,  8,  51  ;  atomalis,  7,  50,  51,  124, 
210;    basistrigalis,   88;     cratsegella, 

mercurella 125,210 

Scotosia  rhamnata,  vetulata 237 

Sesia  fuciformis,  138  ;  scoliaifovmis    34 

Simaetbis    combinatana,    Larva    of,   23 ; 

pariana   189,271 


Smeriutbus  ocellatus,  tilia;   !S7 

Spilonota  pauperana  156 

Spilotbyrus  alceie,  lavaterse 283 

Spindasis  bypargyros 16 

Stauropus  fagi     237 

Steganoptycha  subsequana   257 

Stigmonota   Germaraua   (puncticostana), 

138;  perlepidana    140 

Stilbia  anomala  274 

Syntomis  Pbegea    283 

Syriclithus  alveolus,  237  ;  carthami,  237, 

283;  Sao,  283;  serratula;  77 

Taeniocam  pa  populeti 216 

Tarucus  callinara    16 

Tcphrosia  consonaria,  137  ;  crepuscularia, 

V.  biundularia  137,  143 

Teracolus  Arne,  Dynamene,  Etrida,  pro- 

tractus,  subroseus  16 

Terias  venata  16 

Tbais  Rumina,  v.  Medesicaste 282 

Thecla  betuls,  282 ;  Cydonia  (sp.  n.), 
Druce,  151;  Eronos  (sp.  n.),  Druce, 
151 ;  ilicis,  282  ;  Ion  (sp.  n.),  Druce, 
Lemnos  (sp.  n.),  Druce,  151 ;  quercus, 
roboris,  rubi,  spini,  282 ;  stigmatos 
(sp.  n.),  Druce,  Stiktos  (sp.  n.),  Druce, 

Teleontes  (sp.  n.),  Druce  151 

Tinagma  betulae,  261 ;    betulae   (sp.  n.), 

Staintou  264 

Tinea  merdella    140 

Tortrix    cinnaraomeana,   87 ;    transitana 

diversana 216 

Tripbosa  dubitata    188 

Vanessa  Antiopa,  Atalanta,  186 ;  c-album, 
77,  237  ;  Egea,  283  ;  lo,  186 ;  Mil- 
berti,  307  ;  polycbloros,  186 ;  urticae, 

32,  77,  186 
Xylina    furcifera,   petrificata,   rbizolitha, 

seraibrunnea    187 

Zizera  Karsandra    16 

ZygEena  acbilles,  237,  283  ;    exulans,  77 ; 

filipendulae  247 

NEUROPTERA. 

iEscbna  juncea   271 

Agrypnia  Pagetana    216 

Ampbigerontia   288 

Apatania  muliebris    317 

Asynarcbus  ccsnosus  317 

Baetis  tenax    180 

Berffia  maurus  231 

Beraiodes  uiinutus 233 


CfEcilius  Dalii ^^^ 

Drepanopteryx  phalaenoides  52,  90,  1 10 

Elipsocus  consimilis  (sp.  n.),  McLach. 

Hemerobius  orotypus    

Iceland,  Trichoptera  of 

Limnophilus  hirsutus,  24  ;  ignavus    . 

Mesophylax  impunctatus  var.  zetlandicus  178 

128 
Molanna  angustata    

Odontocerum  albicorne 181 

Peripsocus  pai-vulus  

Phacopteryx  brevipennis  3^4 

Philopotamus  montanus   

Polycentropus  Kingi 

Psocus  quadriraaculatus,  287 ;  subnebulo- 

sus      

Kaphidia  cognata,  confinis    

I  Rhyacophila  munda,  obliterata    

I  Tinodes  aureola,  wseneri    38 

I  Unst,  Neuroptera  of  


269 

180 
199 
178 


161 
317 

288 
304 
317 


176 


ORTHOPTERA. 

PAGE 
96 

Decticus  verrucivoius    

Ectobia  Panzeri  var.  nignpes  

Forficula  pubescens ^"^' 

,                   r  24 

Gompbocerus  rutus    

173 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris  

Gryllus  carapestris,  171 ;  domesticus 172 

Leptopby es  punctatissima    ^° 

Locusta  viridissima    

60 
Meconema  vanum 

24 

Mecostethus  grossus 

170 
Nemobius  sylvestns  

169 
CEcanthus  pellucens  

24 
(Edipoda  cserulescens 

69 

Pbaneroptera  falcata 

Platycleis  bracbyptera,  95;    grisea,  94; 

Roeselii 

Tettix  bipunctatus  1*^'  ^ 

Tharanotrizon  cinereus 

Xiphidium  dorsale,  fuscum ^1 
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Barker,  H.  W.,  F.E.S....53, 118, 143, 165,  222, 

248,  274,  300,  330 
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ERRATA. 

Page    52,  line  25  from  top,        for  "  white  dorsal  lines  "  read  "  rows  of  white  dots. 

101,  „  19  „  bottom,   „   "  Dachal  "  read  "  Vachal." 

109,  „  13  „  top,          „   "  Sciara "  read  "  Leia." 

164,  „  8  „  bottom,   „   "  signis "  read  "  segnis." 

189,  „  19  „  top,          „   "  Macrahia "  read  "  Macrafria." 

199,  „  21  „        „             „   "  maxillorus"  rezA"  maxillos^is." 

236,  „  2  „        „             „    "  Molonna "  read  "  Molanna." 

258,  „  7  „  bottom,   „    "  Poeliconota  "  read  "  Foecilonota." 

260,  „  9  „           „          „   "  Trechyscelis "  read  "  Trachyscelis." 

273,  „  3  „          „          „   "  Erkrall "  read  "  Erkrath." 

294,  „  14    „  top,        after  "Bull.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,"  insert  "1874." 
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